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OBELISKS. 


•  What  IB  an  obelisk?  The  name  is  derived  from  that  gtven  by 
die  Greeks  to  a  javelin  or  dart,  o/ScXw.  It  is  tme  that  Teru^  '^  a  spit/' 
is  also  rendered  obelos  in  the  Latin-Greek  appendix  to  Schrevelinsy  bat 
in  the  Greek- Latin  obelos  is  simply  translated  "  telanL*'  No  doubt  the 
word  had  the  two  meanings,  but  a  spit  was  a  secondary  and  depreeiative 
meaning,  as  much  as  its  application  to  the  Egyptian  monolith  was  an 
excess  in  another  direction,  or  that  of  exalting  the  aense  of  the  word.*  So 
late  as  in  the  edition  of  the  British  CyclopaBdia  for  1817,  we  find  the  term 
obelisk  applied  to  monoliths  of  quite  a  different  character,  as  the  peuivans 
or  menhirsy  or  pillars  and  long  stones  at  Stonehenge,  the  Devil's  Arrows 
at  Boroughbridge,  and  the  Giant's  Grave  at  Penrith. 

The  peculiar  monument  to  which  the  term  obelisk  was  originally  given, 
and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  restrained,  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  was  a 
monolith,  and  was  a  tmncated,  foor-rided  slender  pyramid,  the  terminal 
being  caUed  the  pvramidion.  Some,  as  Miiller  in  his  Manual  of 
ArchsDology,  do  not  insist  upon  the  number  of  sides  being  four,  but  say 
they  are  generally  so^  and  in  all  the  form  is  tapering^*— that  is  to  say,  tliA 
dimensions  decrease  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  upper  point,  or  pyramidion,  is,  however,  never  so  tapered  off  as 
to  appear  insignificant.  This,  as  well  as  in  their  purpose  and  applica- 
tion, is  one  of  the  points  in  which  obelisks  differ  from  spires.  A  spire  is 
carried  up  from  the  base  to  a  point  Hence  h  is  also,  that  although  wo 
see  instances  of  polygonal  obelisks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  that  stands 
before  the  cathearal  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  said  to  be  Egyp- 
tian, such  should  be  essentially  quadrilateral,  whereas,  spires  are  polygo* 
nal,  and  consequently,  the  bases  of  their  sides  are  much  narrower  in 
proportion  to  their  entire  diameter,  so  that  the  diminution  is  not  so 
sudden  as  it  would  be  in  a  four-sided  mass  of  the  same  bulk  and  height. 
A  spure  is  not  intended  to  look  like  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  but  requires  to 
have  a  certain  expression  of  lightness,  both  in  itself  and  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building.     An  obelbk,  on  the  con* 

*  Obelas,  of  which  obeliscus  is  a  diminutive,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
superlative,  is  used  hy  Herodotus  (IL  41)  as  a  skewer  or  needle,  and  is  also  used 
(II.  3)  to  signify  an  obeUsk. 

<'  Obeliscus,  Uterallj  a  small  spit;  whence  applied  to  other  things  which  possess 
a  sharp  or  pointed  extremity,  like  a  spit,  and  especially  to  the  tall,  slender, 
rectangular  columns  upon  a  narrow  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  top» 
which  were  originally  mvented  by  the  Egyptians,  and  retain  their  ancient  name 
of  obelisk  with  us."— (Pl^.  H.  N.,  XXXVI.  14;  Ammian,  XVIL  4,  6.)— »ich*s 
Companion  to  the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon. 
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2  Obelisks. 

trary,  either  is,  or  is  intended  to  appear,  not  only  as  a  solid  mass,  but  as 
a  single  stone,  standing  upon  a  massive  pedestal,  and  that  pedestal 
resting  on  the  ground.  The  obelisks  placed  on  a  fountain,  or  on  an 
elephant's  back,  as  are  jto  be  seen  in  Itome,  are  objectionable  on  this 
aocoont.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  so  £ar  from  being  attended  with  any 
beauty,  Ae  reducing  sa  Aelisk  to  «  neas  point  would  grtatly  impair 
its  character,  and  in  a  measure  destroy  all  nobleness  of  appearance  to- 
wards its  summit,  because  it  could  be  of  inconsiderable  bulk  for  a  con- 
aderable  length  downwards.  On  the  other  hand,  a  huge  truncated 
monolith,  like  the  so-called  Assyrian  obelisk,  can  have  no  pretensions  to 
represent  such  a  structure  arokiteotmally,  although  it  may  do  so,  like 
many  another  monolith,  monumentally. 

OMisks  were  set  op  by  the  Egyptiaas  of  old,  first  as  scditary  or 
lingk  monmnenfes,  aaa  afterwards  ia  paws  befiove  the  great  temples; 
The  original  idea  attadiad  feo  them  has  been  the  matter  of  much  needless 
discwsioB,  M  in  Zaega's  work,  **  De  Origme  et  Usa  Obdisoomm  ;'*  as 
they  seem  to  hav«  hma.  origiiimlly  simy^  oomoBwrnorative  moanroents^ 
like  the  ufgight  stenss  that  were  raised  in  all  coaatries  in  memory  d 
a  persea  or  event;  bat  in  this  ease  fint  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of 
peileelion,  greater  magnitude,  and  importanoe,  and  within  certain  canons, 
or  rulesy  of  proportiea  and  lorro.  The  aiest  poetical  idea  associated 
with  them  has.  been  that  they  represented  a  Bame  of  fire,  which  agaia 
was  emblematic,  like  the  cypress-tree,  of  the  soul  ascending  to  heaven. 

Be  this  as  it  mavt  they  were  also  applied  to  other  purposes,  bang 
ased  to  record  the  dedication  of  the  temples  and  of  the  obelisks  them- 
aelTes  to  vaiioas  deities,  with  the  names  and  titles  of  the  kings,  with  the 
additions  that  usually  aeoompanied  such  a  dediostion.  Mr.  Shaipe  re- 
marks, in  hn  '^  History  of  Egypt,"  p.  8,  that  the  Egypdan  buildings 
were  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  the  earliest  historic^  times  as  those 
which  afterwards  rose  in  saeh  calm  and  heavy  grandenr.  Veaephres,  a 
£ittg  of  This,  had  ahaady  built  pyramids  at  Cochome,  and  Osirtesen  I., 
a  King  of  Thebes,  who  reigiied  over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  had 
gaJeed  those  boildiags  which  are  now  stumed  by  oar  travellers  for  the 
earliest  kaewa  style  of  Egyptian  avdutecture.  His  lofty  obelisk,  up- 
waids  of  siz^  fe^  h%h,  now  standing  at  Hefiopolis,  ia  die  Delta,  with 
his  name  and  titles  carved  apon  eadi  of  its  four  sides,  was  perhaps  seen 
by  Abraham.  Anum-Nitocris,  his  ambitious  wife,  first,  however,  by 
her  marriage  with  Mesphsa  Thothmosis,  reaDy  broaght  Memphis  and 
Thebes  uns^r  one  sceptre,  and  she  set  up  in  one  of  the  court-yards  of. 
Karaak  two  great  obelisks^  each  ninety-two  feet  high.  Thodimosis  III., 
ooe  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  kings,  set  up  the  granite  obelisk  at  He- 
liopolis,  whidi  was  afttfwards  removed  to  Alezaodria,  and  is  now  called 
Cleopatra's  needle.  It  woidd  appear  from  tias  that  obelisks  were,  from 
the  earliest  times,  simply  monumental  as  well  as  religious.  The  temples, 
obelisks,  and  statues  of  Rameses,  Mr.  Sharpe  says,  are  found  in  all  parte 
of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  and  their  beauty  leads  us  to  call  this  the  Au- 
gustan, or,  when  speaking  of  Egypt,  we  ought  perhaps  to  say  the 
Philadelphian  age  c^  Egyptian  art ;  it  had  reached  its  greatest  beauty, 
and  was  not  yet  overloaded  with  ornament.  Herodotus  describes  Pheron, 
son  of  Sesostris  (Rameses  II.),  as  dedicating  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
"  works  worthy  of  admiration,  two  stone  obelisks,  each  consisting  of  one 
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■toiie,  and  each  «  hundrad  evbitt  in  lengtli,  and  eight  cobits  in  breadth.** 
(Book  11.  sect  iii.)  Mr.  Shupe  makes  Rameses  II.  followed  by  three 
kings,  whose  hieroglyplucal  names  he  reads  with  diffidence  Pthahmeo- 
Thmeiothphy  Oimenepdiah  11^  and  Otirita  Sameses.  Str  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  who  repafates  all  cuneiform  and  hierodyphie  £- 
eipherings^  would  ne  doubt  adhere  to  die  narratire  of  the  historian  of 
Halicamaasus. 

At  the  time  when  Egypt  f»ll  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (b.c.  29), 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  Jong  been  used  to  see  their  finest  works  of  art 
carried  away  by  tiieir  conquerors,  and  the  Egyptians  eoon  learned  that 
if  the  monuments  of  which  they  were  so  justly  proud  were  to  be  left  to 
ihem,  it  wovkl  oniy  be  because  they  were  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  the 
Koman  engineers.  Beside  a  statue,  called  a  Janus,  loaded  with  gold, 
which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  that  god  in  Rome,  a  picture  by 
Nicias,  oi  the  youth  named  Hyacindras,  of  which  the  execution  was  so 
ddlful,  that  it  was  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  a  kingdom,  and  beside 
many  other  of  the  smaller  Egyptian  works,  two  of  the  large  obetiskt 
which  now  ornameat  Rome  were  carried  away  by  Augustus — that  of 
Thothmosis  lY^  wbiidi  stands  in  the  Piazn  del  ropolo,  and  that  of 
Psammeticus,  on  Monte  Citorio.*  The  historian's  observation,  diet  A» 
plundered  Egyptians  might  have  feund  some  comfort  in  their  Ml  br 
remarking  t^at  the  Romans,  in  despair  of  eqnaliiog  what  they  haa 
aeen,  believed  that  they  did  enough  for  ^e  grandeur  of  their  city  in 
borrowing  these  monuments  of  Theban  gbry,  might  be  made  to  apply 
to  other  times  and  people.  The  inscriptions  on  the  four  faces  of  die 
Luxor  obelisk,  in  Paris,  show,  according  to  Champollion,  that  it  waa 
erected  by  Rameses  II.  and  his  son,  Rameses  III.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
diat  while  some  of  ^  great  deeds  which  the  Greek  historiana  assign 
to  the  semi-ihbuloos  name  of  Sesaatris,  seem  to  bek>ng  to  Rameses  il., 
*  the  great  Rameses ;"  others  may  be  given,  as  the  re-establtshment  ef 
a  military  class  in  Lower  Egypt,  to  Shishank. 

We  have  no  precise  means  of  knowing  how  many  obdisks  were  set  up 
m  Egypt  in  the  davs  of  its  greatness,  but  it  would  appear  that  no  less 
than  forty-eiffht  of  different  sixes  were  removed  to  Rome.  Augustas 
having  set  the  example,  it  waa  followed  by  his  sucoeasors  down  te 
Constantine.  During  that  period  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  these 
forty-eight  obeUsks  were  set  up  m  Rome,  and  were  standing  in  the  time 
of  Valentinian  and  Yalens,  a.d.  864,  for  in  the  '*  Regioaary,*'  er  oata* 
logue  of  the  public  buildings,  made  at  that  time  by  FubUus  Victor,  we 
fead  as  follows.: 

^  Obelisks  (graat),  six— via.  two  m  the  Ciifsus  Maximus,  the  gresrter  of 
which  is  132  feet  high,  the  lesser  88  foot ;  one  in  the  Vatkan,  82  feet ; 
ana  in  the  Campus  Martins,  72  foot;  two  attftie  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
42ifoet.    Obelisks  (small),  forty-two." 

Ail  theae  six  great  obelisks  have  survmd  the  ravages  of  the  Qoth,  the 
Christian,  time,  war,  and  flood,  showing  the  enduring  monumental  power 

*  TheobeUskietupintfaeCam|ra8Mertins,8tBome,by  Augofltat,  served  to 
auvk  the  hoan  on  a  horizontal  dial,  drmwn  oa  the  pavemeet.  Thus  it  is  that  th«^ 
were  also  called  by  the  Egyptian  priests  the  ''  fingers  of  the  sun,"  becauM  tbej 
were  made  also  in  that  oonntiy  to  serve  as  styles,  or  gnomons,  to  mark  the  houre^ 
en  the  ground. 
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of  %  monoliih.  The  largest  of  these  stones — that  before  the  choxcb  of 
St  John  liAteran — was  originally  set  np  at  Thebes,  it  is  supposed, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hundrad  years  before  Christ.  Alter  remaining^ 
two  thousand  years  in  its  naUve  city,  it  was  floated  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria  by  Constantine,  that  emperor  having  intended  it  to  decorate 
his  newly-fonnded  city  in  the  Bospnorus;  but  liaving  died  before  this 
was  aecomplished,  his  son  Constantias  brought  it  to  Rome.  It  was  con* 
▼eyed  from  Alexandria  to  Ostia  and  up  the  Tiber  in  a  vessel  of  three 
hundred  oars;  it  was  then  removed  by  land,  and  set  up  as  the  spina  of 
the  Circus  Maximus*  The  land  journey  extended  to  three  miles,  which 
was  performed  on  low-wheeled  waggons.  The  date  of  its  being  raised  was 
A«D.  867.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  thrown  down,  but  it  was  found 
by  Sixtus  V.  broken  in  three  pieces,  and  buried  twenty-four  Roman  palms 
in  the  ground.  It  was  set  up  in  its  present  place,  as  was  also  the  obelisk 
in  front  of  St.  Feter^s,  by  the  celebrated  architect  Fontana. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Vatican  obelisk  was  one  of  the  two  described 
by  Herodotus  as  erected  by  the  son  of  Sesostris  in  Hehopolis,  and  which 
was  transported  from  Egypt  by  Caligula.     It  was  set  up  in  its  present 

Elace  by  Domenico  Fontana,  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  1586.  ''Bella  h 
i  gloria  di  Sisto  V.,"  says  Francesco  Gasparoni,  ''che  il  f6  trasportare 
in  meszo  alia  gran  piaasa  Vaticana  dedicandolo  idla  Crooe  di  Cristo,  con 
opera  di  Domenico  Fontana.''  Its  height  is  said  to  be  180^  palms. 
(Sugli  obeliflchi  egisj  rialzati  dai  Fontefici  in  Roma,  p.  71.)  According 
to  others  it  is  83  feet  2.8  inches  high,  but  measuring  from  the  ground  to 
the  end  of  the  cross,  it  is  132  feet  2  inches  high.  The  expense  of  the 
removal  alone  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  10,0002.  sterling. 

The  Esqutline  obelisk,  set  up  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587  in  front  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  one  of  the  two  obelisks  that  stood 
near  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Tl^  other  was  removed  to  the  Monte 
di  Cavallo.  It  is  48  feet  4.8  inches  high,  and  the  whole  height  83  feet 
9.5  inches.  The  highest  obelisk  in  ]£)me  is  that  of  San  Giovanni,  in 
Laterano.  This  is  105  feet  7.2  inches  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  it  is  mounted.  It  is  9  feet  4  inches  square  at  the  base,  diminish** 
ing  to  6  feet  4  inches  where  the  pyramidion  commences.  It  weighs  437 
tons*  The  total  height,  with  pedestal,  is  149  feet  7.2  inches.  The 
Flaminian  obelisk  was  one  of  those  before  noticed  as  removed  by  Augustus, 
who  placed  it  in  the  great  Circus,  whence  it  was  transported  to  the  Fiaaza 
del  Popolo  in  1859.  It  is  of  red  granite,  and  is  78  feet  5.5  inches  high; 
whole  height  1 16  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  on  enter- 
ing Rome  by  the  Flaminian  Way  and  the  Gate  of  the  People,  and  assists. 
in  giving  a  first  impression'  of  imposing  grandeur  to  the  Eternal  City. 
The  Famphilian  or  Agonal  obelisk,  removed  by  Innocent  X.,  of  the 
Pamfili  family,  in  1651,  from  the  circus  of  Fulvius,  or  of  Caracalla,  ac« 
cording  to  others,  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  the  site  of  the  famous  Agonal 
Circus,  near  Bernini's  marvellous  fountain,  is  54  feet  3.2  inches,  and 
with  the  pedestal  99  feet  The  little  Minerva  obelisk  was  found  near  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  consecrated.  It  was 
removed  to  its  present  absurd  site — the  beck  of  a  horrible  elephant,  the 
work  of  Bernini— -by  Alexander  VII.  in  1667.  Champollion  having 
found  that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  it  re- 
ceived from  that  its  name  of  Obelisco  Minerves  o  della  Minerva.     It  ia 
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17  fesfe  bigh  withoot  its  bate*  Another  Kttle  obelisk  was  fbnnd  on  lay* 
ing  the  fooodation  of  the  oonveDt  annexed  to  the  church  of  Minerva^  an4 
whioh  had  botti  placed  before  die  Temple  of  Isis  and  Senpis ;  it  was  re« 
moved  thenoe  by  Paul  V.  to  near  the  charch  of  St.  IgnatiuSy  in  the  Fiasia 
St«  Maeato,  and  was  afterwards  placed*  in  very  questionable  taste,  by 
Clement  ZI.,  in  1711,  on  the  fountain  of  Lunghiy  in  the  Fiaaui  del 
Rotonda,  and  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  It  is  19  feet  8.86 
inches  hi^  withoot  base.  The  so-called  Quirinal  obelisk,  and  which  ia 
47  6et  8  inches  high  without  the  pedestal,  was  one  of  those  erected  at 
the  maosoleam  of  Augustus.  Pope  Pins  VI.  had  it  remored  ui  1786  to 
between  the  two  colossal  horses,  masterpieces  of  Grrecian  art,  one  by 
PUdias,  the  other  by  Praxiteles,  and  which  give  their  name  to  the  Piasia 
di  Monte  Cavallo,  the  ancient  Mount  QuirinaL  The  obelisk  on  the 
aqnare  of  Trinita'  de'  Monte  has  some  celebrity.  It  stood  in  ancient  times 
on  the  circus  of  Sallust's  gardens,  whence  its  name  **'  Obelisco  Sallustiano^'* 
and  afterwards  lay  neglected  on  one  side  of  the  souare  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  whence  it  was  finally  removed  to  its  present  picturesque  .positioQ 
by  Pins  YI.  in  1789.  It  is  43  feet  6  inches  high  without  base.  The 
s&^alled  Solar  Obelisk,  from  its  having  been  an  ancient  gnomon,  con* 
statutes  the  great  ornament  of  the  Piasia  di  Monte  Citorio,  It  is  one  of 
the  two  transported  by  Augustus  firom  Hieropolis^  which  was  placed  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  site  by  Pius  YI.  in 
1792,  and  is  71  feet  6  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the  bronie  globe  at  the 
top.     Its  whole  height  is  110  feet 

The  Aureliano  della  Passegiata,  set  up  by  Pius  YII.  in  1822  on  the 
Monte  Pindo,  is  30  feet  0.8  inches  high,  and  its  whole  height  56  feet 
7.8  inohes.     It  is  said  to  have  adorned  the  circus  of  Elagabelus. 

The  obelisk  from  Luxor,  now  in  Paris,  may  be  called  78  feet  bng,  and 
is  8  feet  2  inches  square  at  the  base. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sftmet,  writing  ftom  Alexandria  under  date 
Febmary  25,  1862,  says,  in  reference  to  the  granite  obelisk,  the  compa* 
mon  pillar  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  which  was  many  years  ago  pre^ 
sented  to  the  British  nation  by  the  late  Muhammed  Ali  Pasha,  that  it 
has  been  disinterred  after  being  for  a  long  period  almost  completely 
hidden  from  sight.  As  it  now  lies,  it  shows  a  sadly  mutilated  appear* 
anoe^  with  large  portions  of  the  stone  broken  away,  more  especialiy  from 
the  uppermost  angles.  ^«  But  it  may  be,"  says  the  writer,  <*  that  if  the 
pillar  stood  erect,  these  defects,  considering  its  gigantic  proportions, 
would  be  less  apparsnt.  Its  length  to  the  base  of  the  pyramid  with 
which  it  terminates  is  59  feet ;  the  height  of  the  apex  must  originally 
have  been  as  nearly  as  possible  8  feet,  but  18  inohes  are  broken  off  the 
to^  The  width  at  the  base  is  about  7^  feet,  at  the  top  about  4  feet 
9  inches.  The  dimensions  of  the  companion  obelisk  seem  to  be  the 
same;  but  a  singular  result  of  the  measurements  I  have  taken  is  that  in 
both  cases  none  of  the  sides  are  exactly  alike,  but  vary  at  the  base  from 
7  feet  2  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches.  Neither  of  the  obeUsks,  consequently, 
is  perfectly  square.  The  hieroglyphics  are  in  some  parts  a  good  deal 
defiiced,  but  in  this  respect  it  will  fully  bear  comparison  with  its  neigh- 
bour. The  ktter  is  in  tolerably  good  order  on  the  two  sides  that  face 
the  sea»  but  on  those  exposed  to  the  land  wind  the  sculpture  is  almost 
entirely  effaced,  and  a  well-nigh  perfectly  smooth  surface  is  presented  to 
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itw  eft."  «  Whetber  the  obdiak  is  etiU  worth  tamiporliii^  to  Eaghnd, 
b  a  matter  upon  which  opioioiui  will  vary,  perhaps,  ahnoet  ae  nmeh  at 
vpon  the  qnertioo  whether  it  is  strictly  ia  aeoovdanoe  with  the  fitneis  ci 
tfniigs  to  set  up  an  Egyptian  obeliflk  as  a  monument '  in  its  own  right.' 
By  an  aneient  Egyptian  such  a  thing  wonkl,  douhdess,  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  soleoum,  in  mudi  the  same  manner  as  an  Englishman  would 
look  open  a  pn^posal  to  construct  a  steeple  unconnected  with  aohumh  or 
ether  building.  But  of  this  I  feel  certain,  that  few  persone  can  look  upon 

"  e,  but 


the  monolith  without  bong  struck  not  only  with  its  immense  site,  i 
also  with  the  estreme,  though  simple,  beauty  of  its  proportions."* 

It  is,  hosrever,  superfluous  to  remark,  that  la3fiag  aside  the  mutilatedl 
eonditian  of  the  monument  and  the  cost  of  removal,  the  Alexandrian 
obelisk  has  been  dismissed  from  the  puUie  mind  as  inappropriate.  A 
pagan  lelie,  it  was  felt,  was  not  suited  for  the  memorial  of  a  Chiietiaii 
prince;  its  hierogljrphs  had  no  reteence  to  existing  things^  and  a  very 
proper  pride  was  felt  by  all  to  obtain  a  British  obelisk  £or  a  Britisii 
purpose. 

The  obelisk  on  ^e  Mudan,  or  Hippodrome,  at  Constantinople  is  sup* 
ported  on  a  sedptnred  pedeetal,  with  inscriptions  half-buried  in  the 
ground^  but  still  very  legible,  eoaunemonttiag  its  remoral  from  tha 
Thefaoid  and  its  eeoctmn  by  Theodosius  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  eenlp* 
ture  in  relief  en  four  sides  exhibits  the  emperor,  with  his  sons  Arcadiui 
and  HonoriuSy  and  other  figures;  but  perhaps  the  meet  interestiag  part 
is  that  which  represents  the  erection  of  i^e  obelisk  mid  the  medianioai 
powem  employed  at  that  day  for  the  purpose,  forming  a  diagram  from 
which  modem  architects  might  take  some  instruction. 

The  proportions  in  the  heigbt  and  thickness  are  neariy  the  same  in  all 
obeliaks ;  ttieir  height  being  nine,  or  nine  and  a  half^  and  sometimes  ten 
times,  their  thickness,  and  their  diameter  at  the  top  nevw  less  thm  ha&^ 
and  never  gseater  than  three-fourths,  of  that  at  the  bottom.  Benee  it  is 
that  the  obelisk  of  black  nutfble  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Niaura^ 
7  feet  high,  flat  at  the  top,  and  eut  into  three  gradinee,  although  an  un* 
doubted  monolithic  monument,  scarcely  comes  within  the  eategory  of 
obelisks  any  move  than  do  the  Bauta  stones  of  the  Scandinaviana,  or  the 
peulvaas  and  uMnhirs  of  the  Cehio  races.  It  would  appear,  howeines^ 
that  the  dMHsk  was  coaamon  to  the  Assyrian  as  well  as  the  Bffyptinn 
aation,  from  the  one  described  by  Diodoros  Siculus  as  ereete4  in  Mnovr 
ef  Serainmis,  i^  as  Layaid  suggests,  it  was  not  the  pillar  or  column  of 
Acicams,  seen  and  interpreted  by  Democritus  in  his  travels  in  the  ooik- 
menoement  of  the  fourth  century,  B.C.  The  obelisk  of  emerald,  four 
cubits  high  and  three  broad,  descnibed  by  Theophrastus  as  presented  by 
a  king  of  Babylon  to  a  king  of  Egypt,  mutt  have  been  a  model  a»p»- 
lently  to  a  monarch  among  whom  the  originals  were  common,  or  held  in 
high  fovonr  and  eatiamtion*  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  oelebcatad 
asenolith  of  Axnm,  in  Merae,  whidi  reaomblea,  in  aome  paitieulars^  the 
monolidi  of  NimnML 

*  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  who  has  likewise  published  some  admeasurements  very 
recently  made,  makes  the  Alexandrian  obelisk  66  feet  10  inches  long,  and  7  feet 
6  inches  to  7  feet  l  inch  at  "ttie  base,  and  where  the  apex  commences  *d  feet 
0  inohesby4<eetlOinchea  Of  •«  Cleopatra's  Needle,"  he  says  it  meesoias  7  foet 
a  inches  by  7  feet  7  inches  at  the  base^  and  appears,  both  in  size  and  in  its  hisra- 
glyphics,  to  be  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  fallen  one. 
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The  Aitecr  snd  Tdfeekt  of  Menoo  built  mmnnids,  or  teooalfi,  at  Aey 
ne  ealled,  al  Te»wNs  Chokiiay  Jtcaba,  and  eiaewfaere.  Thaj  aiao  aat 
olwiluiDi^'  (BradMcKDd's  Amaricaii  Antiquilua,  p.  97),  as  at  Copas,  is 
Honduras,  where  they  are  tern  or  eleven  feet  high,  and  about  three  farad. 
Than  are  aeulptinea  of  hvnum  fignm  in  low  relief  and  ''hiepogl]rnh8'' 
in  aqmse  tablefei,  on  die  feees  ef  these  obeliska.  The  Mexicans  of  old 
ttewise  eieeled  aMiioitfaiB  porphyry  ool vnns,  as  at  Mttian.  The  namfli 
ef  these  momiments  have^  howefer^  generally  an  Oriental  ehavaeter  slMnid 
Aem;  ns  TeoeaUi,  Tbsoafah  in  whieh  we  haire  kabh,  a  eaade^  and  wfaieh 
is  described  as  **a  monameat  which  in  its  design  and  charaetsr  reoindi 
tts  of  sinnhv  stmotorei  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.''  We  have  also  Ae 
TemaicaUi,  or  Tspeor  baths,  in  the  fiitt  nertMm  of  which  is  a  eorraptiott 
of  iim  word  fer  doaae,  and  wfai^  are  bniit  in  that  fcrm. 

Thsse  is  aa  acooont  in  Pennant  of  an  obelidc  that  furmerly  existed  at 
ihe  ofannh  ef  RothweM,  in  Dnmiiriesihire.  ItoonflistedoftwopieoeB,aaid 
was  piobafaly  twenty  feet  high,  eadnsive  of  pedestal  and  eapital.  Theie 
was  a  Runic  inaoription  on  one  side^  and  one  in  the  Latb  langoage,  but 
in  Saxon  ktlsBS,  on  the  other,  as  ako  a  rade  figore  ef  Christ.  This 
obelisk  was  favoken  by  an  older  of  the  General  AsasmUy  in  1644,  nndsr 
pteteaoe  of  its  bemg  an  object  ef  saperstition  among  the  TOJigar.  Tfas 
sitting  np  of  ragle  stones  as  a  mononKot  was  eoramon  to  all  8candina» 
▼ian  as  wdl  as  Eastern  nations.  Sach  are  very  eenunen  in  Norway, 
wliere  they  are  called  Benin  stones,  and  to  be  ssen  in  Oiicney,  near  fiirsa, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Eda,  as  also  between  lingwall  and  Scalloway,  in 
Zetland.  They  ave  monoliths,  but  tiiey  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ebdiskSi 

The  mode  adopted  by  tlM  Egyptians  of  reaMmng  great  weights  is 
ahown^  like  ersryUMfrg  else  bekmgiag  to  that  remarkabfe  people,  in  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs.  It  has  been  eonjeetared  feovn  these 
pietves  tdwt  the  Egyptians  detaehed  tiM  krge  masses  of  roek  fer  ibeir 
obelirics  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  was  sdopted  by  the  natiTos  (f 
India  on  the  oooasion  of  raising  the  great  granite  obelisk  at  Seringa- 
pKtam,intheyear  1805.  In  this  instance,  agroovenboot  two  indiesinide 
and  desp  was  dnssMed  ont  by  the  workmen  in  the  line  where  it  was  re- 
^fdned  to  separate  the  stone ;  which  being  done^  a  fire  was  kindled  npon 
it  feom  end  to  end,  and  kept  np  till  the  stone  was  sufficiently  heated, 
when  die  embers  were  blown  off,  and  cold  water  poured  into  the  groove, 
mhereby  a  dear  feaotnre  in  the  stone  was  made  wtthotit  farther  laboor. 
Indeed,  the  mods  in  mhaah  the  Egyptians  worimd  their  qnarries  is  dear 
enough  at  the  present  day  feom  an  inspeotba  of  the  excavations;  (See 
<3aa's  ''Nnbia,*'  p.  9,  and  the  French  work  en  Egyptmn  Antiq.,  L 
p.  82.) 

Among  the  Egyptians,  when  the  block  had  been  dras  hewn  out  of  Ae 
quarry,  it  was  conveyed  away  by  a  raft  on  a  canal  brought  npto  the  very 
<edge  of  the  roek,  eidier  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  when  the  water 
^voeM  rias  tea  sufiwient  level,  or  by  feweringtlM  block  down  an  inclined 
fdane  or  platform  to  the  rait;  or  by  digging  a  canal  from  the  river  to  llie 
site  of  the  block,  and  bringing  a  boat  under  the  obdisk,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Fliny  (xxxvL  ch^.  ix»). 

Mo  fewvr  than  five  hundred  prejests  'wsee  submitted  by  aiditteols  and 


engineere  to  Pope  SbrtasV.  fer  raising  the  ebeKsk  before  St  Peter^s,  and 
'Domenico  Fontana  was  thought  to  have  aceompHshed  little  short  of  a 
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«  ObMks. 

miracle  in  resring  it  by  metos  of  a  yery  complex  machinery  and  seTcral 
Jumdreds  of  workmen  and  hones.  The  proeesB  by  which  the  Lateran 
obelisk  was  originally  erected  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  equally  oom« 
plicated  and  laborious  ( Ammian  Marcell»  xtiL  4). 

How  the  Egyptians  raised  such  masses  of  granite  is  not  known,  bnt  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  by  some  very  simple  mode,  somewhat 
aimilary  for  example,  to  what  was  practised  in  the  instance  of  the  before 
noticed  Seringapatam  obelisk.  According  to  Colonel  Wilks^s  account  of 
the  operations,  this  obelisk,  a  single  stone  about  sixty  feet  long  and  six 
square  at  its  base,  was  placed  horiiontally  upon  a  mound  or  platform  of 
earth,  secured  by  strong  walls,  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  the 
base  of  the  obelisk  being  placed  just  on  the  ledge  of  the  pedestal  The 
shaft  having  been  laid  on  planks,  or  timber  poles,  these  served  as  fulcra^ 
by  means  of  which  the  smaller  end,  or  top,  was  gradually  raised ;  wedges 
were  put  under  it  and  earth  rammed  in,  whieh  was  repeated  until  the 
platform,  became  an  inclmed  plane  as  steep  as  it  could  with  safety  be 
carried  up.  The  shaft  being  got  thus  far  out  of  its  horizontal  position 
towards  a  perpendicular  one,  ropes  were  then  applied,  worked  from  a 
strong  timMr  scaffold  nearly  as  high  as  the  obelisk  itself,  and  enclosing^ 
the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal,  other  xopes  being  also  employed  in 
a  contrary  direction  in  order  to  check  its  coming  down  on  the  pedestal 
with  too  sudden  a  shock. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  monolith  temple  of  Liatona  removed  six  hundred 
miles— of  course,  principally  down  the  Nile—and  if  hb  dimensions  are 
to  be  relied  upon,  its  weight  must  have  been  five  thousand  tons.  We. 
are  not,  then,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  going  to  quail  before  the  task 
of  removinflf  one  thousand  tons,  which  it  is  supposed  the  Mull  obelisk 
would  weigh, 

A  correspondent  to  the  Timesj  who  signs  with  the  initial  T.  (Mr* 
Tite  ?),  points  out  that  in  modem  times  we  have  exact  details  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  three  architects — vii.  that  of  Fontana,  in  his  book 
*<  Delia  Transportazione  doll'  Obelisco  Vaticano^''  published  in  1590; 
next,  the  removal  of  the  great  stone  on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  stands,  by  Le  Comte  Gaabary,  or  Lducary,  Paris,  1777 ;  and, 
lastly,  the  curious  book  of  M.  Lebas,  the  French  architect,  employed  to 
faring  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  to  Paris,  and  to  set  it  up  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  Paris,  1839.  We  have  before  us,  however,  an  equally  curious 
and  perfect  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  entitled  <*  Sugli  Obelischi  Torlonia, 
nella  villa  Nomentauo.  Raeionamento  Storico-Critico  di  Francesco 
Gasparoni.  Roma,  1842,"  We  have  in  this  work  large  drawings  illus- 
trative of  the  cutting  of  the  obelisks  out  of  the  rose-coloured  granite  of 
Baveno,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  of  their  being  transferred  in  boats  across 
Lago  Maggiore,  as  also  by  the  Martesana  Canal  in  Milan.  Then  we 
have  detail^  cuts  of  the  mode  of  embarkation  at  Venice,  a  map  of  the 
journey  round  Italy,  the  transhipment  into  the  Amene^  three  curious 
drawings  illustrating  the  landing,  and  others  of  the  elevation,  the  inscrip- 
tions, &0. 

The  St.  Petersburg  monolith  was  found  in  the  marshes  of  Finland.  It  is 
of  dark  grey  granite,  and  weighed  1450  tons.  It  was  moved  four  miles  by 
land,  and  floated  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  a  great  raft  towed  by  two 
ahipe.     The  expense  is  sud  to  have  been  some  70|000  roubles. 
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In  M  fiir  M  the  Luxor  dbdisk  is  ooooeriMd,  and  M.  Labu^i  aMoant 
of  it,  it  appean,  in  the  first  placa,  that  it  is  the  smaller  <ji  the  two 
whidi  stood  before  the  propylon  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  and  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  M*  Charles  Lenormant,  in  the  Mus^e  des  Antiq.  Egypt,  (p.  24 
ei  uq.\  erected  by  Rameses  in  about  1561  years  b.o.  ft  is  about 
seventy-sixfeet  higti,  and  eight  feet  wide  on  the  broader  sides  of  its  base. 
Permission  for  the  removal  of  both  the  obelisks  having  been  granted  to 
the  French  government  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  a  vessel  constructed  for 
the  purpose  was  sent  out  in  March,  1831,  under  M.  Lebas,  an  engineer, 
to  wnom  the  undertakiug  was  confided,  it  being  previously  detertnined  to 
bring  away  only  one.  After  three  months'  labour  with  eight  hundred 
men,  an  inclined  pbne  was  formed  from  the  obdisk  to  the  river,  where 
the  vessel  lay ;  and  having  been  first  carefully  encased  by  planks  to  secure 
it  from  injury,  the  monolith  was  lowered  by  nearly  the  same  procoss 
afterwards  employed  for  raising  it  on  its  pedestal  at  Paris,  where  it  safely 
arrived,  up  the  IMne,  Decern W  23,  1833,  and  was  deposited  near  the 
Pont  de  la  Concorde.  Nearly  three  years,  however,  elafMcd  before  it  was 
elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  Place,  which  delay  was  partly  oooastooed  by 
its  being  necessary  first  to  construct  a  pedestal  of  as  massive  materials  as 
could  be  procured.  Blocks  of  granite  were  accordingly  fetched  from 
Brittany,  the  largest  of  which,  forming  the  disc  of  the  pedestal,  is  ten  feet 
square  by  sixteen  in  height  An  inclined  plane  leading  from  the  river  up 
to  a  platform  of  rough  masonry,  level  with  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  was 
then  formed,  and  the  obelisk,  baring  been  placed  on  a  kind  of  timber  car 
or  sledge,  was  dragged  up  by  means  of  ropes  and  capstans.  One  edge  of 
its  base  haring  bmn  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  pedestal,  it  was  r«ured 
perpendiculari^  by  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to  the  heUs  of  ten  masts, 
five  on  each  side,  and  within  about  three  hours  the  operations  were  com- 
pleted,  under  the  direction  of  Lebas,  October  25,  1836. 

Obelisks,  whether  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  the  first  improvement  of  a 
primitive  people  upon  the  simple  monolith,  raised  up  by  all  nations  from 
the  veiy  earliest  times  to  mark  some  particular  spot  on  the  scene  of  some 
narticnhir  event,  or  whether  looked  upon  as  simply  religious  or  simply 
historical,  or  as  religio- historical,  or  even  as  gnomons,  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  earliest  form  of  monomeuts,  and  the  most  durable  known. 

Upon  the  question  of  their  beauty  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Queen,  £imiliar  with  those  she  saw  when  young  at  Rome, 
had  them  placed  before  her  to  advantage,  and  was  no  doubt  hence  pre* 
possessed  by  the  peculiar  form  of  this  monument.  There  is  a  great  deal 
m  position,  and  in  this  respect  the  centre  of  the  Horticultural  Garden  or 
Round  Pond,  Keosington,  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  site  of  the 
old  Exhibition.  The  Roman  obelisks  are  also  all  on  pedestals ;  we  cannot 
imagine  them  without,  although  there  is  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all 
others,  a  difference  of  opinion ;  many  of  the  Roman  obelisks  are  also 
surmounted  by  the  Christian  emblem — a  cross.  This  would  not  be  so 
much  an  incongruity  upon  a  native  obelisk  as  upon  an  E^ptian  one. 
All,  however,  have  not  hieroglyphics.  Among  others,  that  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  one  before  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  A 
final  is,  however,  wanted  to  the  completion  of  an  obelisk,  and  a  gilt  globe 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  It  would  be  emblematic  of  the 
Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  catohin|f 
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thft  8aa'«  nys  from  all  poiati  of  ths  compass,  thos  Mtliag  off  t&e  height 
of  the  raonument  to  advantage.  This  result  could  not  be  oibtaiiied  by  a 
opoiB  or  solar  diiCy  or  by  a  creseent.  Happily,  the  decinoD  in  farour  of 
groups  of  seulpture  at  the  base  put  all  questions  as  to  pedestal  or  not  at  aa 
end*  for  there  can  be  no  sculpture  without  pedestal. 

Though  the  mere  £otm  of  the  obelisk  has,  then,  no  partioidar  beauty 
to  reeonunend  it,  yet  it  is  admitted  by  most  poscms,  when  wrought  ci 
« time-d^iog  material,"  and  of  oolossal  dimensions,  that  it  produces  a 
most  imposing  effect.  Hence  it  was  also  admitted,  long  befere  it  was  ever 
dreamt  of  adopting  an  obelisk  as  a  form  £or  a  natkmal  monument,  to  be 
gpneatly  preferable  to  a  oolumn,  inasnmdi  as  it  possesses  ail  that  recom- 
mends the  latter,  withosit  being  open  to  the  objection  of  being  a  mesa 
ioutation  of  what  was  designed  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  and  neT«r 
iatcBded  to  be  insulated  or  considered  as  complete  in  itselt  The  London 
Monument,  and  the  York  and  Nelson  columns,  are  looked  upon  by  sudi 
art-«ritios  as  examples  of  this  perversion.  We  do  not  go  to  such  axtremes. 
While  we  admit  the  more  imposing  and  greater  fitness  of  the  monolithic 
obelisk  as  a  detadied  or  insulated  monument,  we  cannot  see  why  a  ocdumn 
dM>ttld  alwigrSy  of  neeessity,  be  part  of  an  edifice  or  a  mere  support.  There 
aie  plenty  of  cdunms  in  natore — rapour,  smoke,  and  palm-tree  colamn — 
not  to  mention  coUmms  of  dust.  A  column  was,  we  think,  an  insulated 
thing  before  it  was.arranged  in  a  row  to  support  a  superinemnbent  mass  ; 
and,  however  much  we  may  prefer  an  obelisk,  we  see  nothing  inappr^ 
pnate,  but  quite  the  reverse,  in  Trajan's  and  the  other  columns  in  Rome» 
the  Aieaander  column  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  the  well-known  columnar 
monuments  of  Paris  and  London,  where,  instead  of  being  one  solid  masa» 
a  monument  of  the  kiad  must  be  oonstructed  of  separate  stones.  There 
may  b^  so  &r,  some  reason  for  rejecting  the  obelisk  pattern,  but  where 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  monolith  of  sufficient  dimennons  can 
be  overcome,  there  can  be  no  question  diat  the  obelisk  is  the  mom  noble 
and  imperishable  monument,  always  provided  it  is  not  less  in  dimensbns 
than  the  largest  ancient  obelisks;  and  it  should,  if  possible,  surpass  theas. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  obelisks  have  always  been  parts  of  grand 
architeetural  oomlHnations,  with  the  design  of  either  marking  the  centEO 
or  relieving  an  otherwise  vast  and  dull  area.  Originally  a  mere  refine- 
ment upon  &e  simple  upright  stone — the  most  ancient,  most  primitive^ 
and  moit  coanmon  of  all  commemorative  monuments — they  appear  to 
have  stood  at  first  in  more  or  less  solitary  grandeur.  There  is  no  more 
reason  to  believe  that  the  oldest  obelisk  we  are  aoi|uainted  with — that 
which  Osirtesen  L  raised  at  Heliopolis — was  either  one  of  a  pair,  or 
plaoed  at  the  propvlum  or  gateway  of  a  temple,  any  more  than  we  have 
to  auppose  that  the  first  pyramid  erected  by  Venephres,  King  of  This^ 
was  part  of  a  grand  series  of  architectural  combinations.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  the  easliest  mention  of  such  moaumento  seems  to  pmnt  to  their 
heinjg  simple  commemorative  monoliths,  like  the  stone  set  up  by  Jacob  at 
Bethel  as  a  pillar,  and  that  it  was  only  afterwards  tiiat  sum  moaumento 
were  brought  into  the  service  of  religion.  There  is,  dierefbre^  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  an  obelisk  itself  that  milstates  against  its  standing  in  an 
open  space,  like  that  of  the  late  Exhibition*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
oentre  of  the  Hortioultural  Garden,  or  even  of  the  Round  Pood  at  Ken* 
sington,  would  constitate  a  more  appropriate  site;  and  as  the  Boasmui 
placed  their  borrowed  obelisks  in  the  centre  of  a  circus,  as  well  as  on  the 
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[  Ckmpiir  liwtaag,  90  dw  ItaliaiM  Im^  nt  «p  IIm  fa«e  1 
lor  •  tlnd  tune,  in  the  nest  fikwncaUe  and  nAraategeow  poritienf,  both 
iridi  regard  to  ekration  and  to  the  aeoMmy  diiails  of  surroaDdiar 
aichiteetore^  Bat  still  we  argne  ifcat  them  is  so  pofttiTe  caaon  ibr  sncS 
a  proeeedii^»nor  do  we  tee  thai  mdi  a  nmninient  weidd  be  lees  impotdag 
in  its  sotitade,  especially  when  that  tcditnde  was  lelitved  by  gvoaps  ef 
Bcolptave,  dian  it  would  be  when  soRMided  fay  hniMiags,  eiken  of  iaooii* 
gmooB  eharacter  and  meoaipatible  ■ewciatiein. 

The  eomatttfeee  somioaied  by  tiie  Qaeen  to  adviee  har  Majeely  in  iAm 
dioioe  ef  aalerial  aad  the  eiecatm  of  a  dceig»  Ibr  tfie  pepeeed  national 
Btemefrial,  are  the  Earl  of  I>erby,  Ead  Cftarendon,  Mr.  Cafaitt,  die  lord 
mayor,  and  Sir  Charke  EaslUdBe,  pendent  ef  the  Boyal  Aeademy. 

Deferringrftr  the  momenti  as  nntfeer  for  nlteiiar  eoanderation,  tfie 
Tarioos  fDettione  rdating  to  tlw  avtiitie  grovpe  wiilk  whieh  itis  in  ooolenK 
flation  to  sonoandtfae  monnnMnt,  and  on  whieh  it  is  proposed  eventnally  to 
employ  the  aaost  emiaent  artists  of  ilie  day,  the  eomanttee  have  hitherto 
confined  their  attention  to  the  possil^i^  of  Moeuiiag  a  nonolith,  or 
single  stone  of  granite,  ef  the  nMet  imposing  height  waA  diflMnsions  in 
other  leu  porta,  tor  the  intended  obcnsh.  They  were  lanmned  MWt  among 
the  nbst  noted  granite  qoarriee  in  the  kingdom  are  dnso  of  Aberdeen 
and  Peterhead;  Cheesewring,  in  Cornwall;  Haytor,  in  Deronshire; 
and  that  of  the  Dake  of  Aigyli  m  the  ishndof  Midi:  PMerhead  and 
MnU  yield  red  graaile,  and  the  lest  grey.  The  opmioa  of  the  oom* 
anttee  appeared  to  be  in  fiEmwr  of  red  granite  rather  than  grey,  as  man 
gntefbl  to  the  eye,  the  indestnietibtlity  of  the  material  bemg  eqoaL 
The  prime  ohjeet,  however,  bong  to  obtain  the  gtandest  sm|^  Uoek  of 
stone  whidi  Ae  ommtrj  is  capidile  of  producing— having  regard  to  the 
fund  wfcidi  may  be  idtimately  phced  at  the  disposal  ef  the  eowiuiitlee 
by  the  liberality  of  the  nation — ^the  preference  for  red  granite  would 
probably  he  waived  if  it  were  shown  that  any  of  the  grey  qoarries  coold 
yield  a  larger  moneliilh  than  ikut  red  ones^ 

The  red  gnmite  of  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire^  eait  be  seen  to  ad* 
vantage  in  the  polidied  shafts  of  the  Gariten  Club^  as  also  in  mansolea 
and  slabs  in  all  our  great  cemeteries,  it  has  also  been  araeh  vsed  lat- 
terly for  drinking  Ibaotains.  Ijondoii-fafidge  is  a  speehnen  of  the  blue* 
grey  granite  of  Aheideensfaire.  The  granite  of  Psterhead  is  ooeasioaaliy 
nenitie,  or  porphyritic,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  in  sneh  the  flaky  mica 
is  replaced  by  mere  durable  hornblende.  Most  of  the  Bgyptiaa  ramitie 
monnments  ate  really  of  sienite,  so  named  by  Humboldt  vom  rae  poi^ 
phyritfe  granite  of  Syene,  at  the  cataracts  on  the  Nile.  AH  the  granite 
ef  the  Rojral  Exchange  is  from  Deponshire^  diffisring  but  Ktde  in  ^idity 
and  not  at  all  in  colour.  Waterloo-bridge  (at  least  all  the  ufptr  p«rt) 
is  Comi^  gnmite,  of  a  less  compact  textoQB  and  a  semewhat  lighter 
colour. 

The  committee  also  reeeived  inlbrmstion  in  respect  to  a  Mock  ijf  red 
granite,  about  106  feet  in  length  and  some  12  feet  square  on  an  average, 
which  had  been  &oovered  in  an  unleased  Quarry  belonging  to  the  DoJre 
of  Argyll,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  had  been  previouiAy 
directed  as  suitable  for  the  intended  memonal.'  A  diagram  of  the  stone 
was  piDdnced,  with  plans  prepared  hj  Captain  Mooisom,  the  engineer  tiC 
the  Granite  Company,  showingits  pocntion  and  oiitKne^  and  that  it  is  ahotxt 
500  yards  distant  from  the  sea.     Captain  Ifoorsom  exphaned  that  it  had 
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jbeen  uncovered  to  the  extent  of  about  106  feet,  and  that,  as  both  its  end* 
•re  still  embedded,  it  maj  be  found  to  be  of  even  a  greater  available  length 
than  that.  Upon  the  whole,  the  information  he  gave  went  to  impress 
the  committee  that  this  block  of  granite  affords  greater  promise  of 
grandeur  and  aptitude  for  the  purpose  of  a  monolithic  obelisk  than  at 
first  they  had  been  led  to  imagine. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  intimated  to  the  com« 
mittee  his  desire  to  present  them  with  the  stone,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  on  his  property  in  the  island  of  Mull,  if  eventually  it  should 
be  thought  to  fulfil  the  condition  on  which  her  Majesty  decided  in  fiivour 
of  an  obelisk  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  her  illustrious  consort.  On  the 
assumption  of  such  a  gift  by  his  grace,  the  Granite  Company,  who  lease 
some  of  the  quarries  adjacent  to  that  in  which  it  lies,  have  given  in  two 
estimates — one  of  25,000/.,  as  the  probable  cost  of  quarrying  the  stone^ 
shaping  and  polishing  it  on  the  spot,  and  removing  it  to  the  water's 
edge;  the  other  of  15,000/.  for  those  operations,  less  the  polishing, 
which  in  that  case  would  be  done  in  London. 

It  is  also  understood  that  Lord  Falmouth  has  made  a  generous  offer, 
in  the  event  of  his  quarries  of  serpentine  being  found  to  contain  a  single 
stone  of  sufficient  dimensions.  An  obelisk  of  serpentine,  that  should  be 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  would  be  a  very  beautiful  object 
when  polished,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  novelty.  As  to  dura- 
bilityi  it  is  well  known  that  few  rocks  present  a  more  adamantine  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  than  serpentine,  euphotides,  and  diallage 
rocks — igneous  rocks,  in  which  there  is  a  magnesian  element.  The 
tendency  of  granite  to  spheroidal  disiutemtion  is  familiar  to  geologists 
under  similar  circumstances,  although  such  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
shown  itself  in  the  Egyptian  obelisks  or  in  hewn  granite  generally. 

PoBTSCBiPT. — Since  the  above  was  written,  the  idea  of  an  obelisk  has 
been  abandoned.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  monolith  of  adequate  size 
and  proportions — ^many  uncertainties  existing  in  regard  to  the  width  of 
the  Mull  stone  near  the  centre — ^the  great  expenditure  and  <*  serious 
doubts  whether,  even  if  the  mere  enterprise  were  successful,  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  such  as  to  realise  her  Majesty's  just  and  natural  expecta* 
tions,**  led  to  an  adverse  report  on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  committee  of 
advice,  and  to  as  prompt  an  answer  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  that  the 
committee  should  turn  its  attention  to  the  possibility  of  finding  some  other 
mode  in  which  the  g^at  object  in  view  may  be  most  satisfactorily  effected^ 
calling  in  the  opinion  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the  day,  with  due  re* 
gard  to  groups  of  statuary,  amongst  which  a  statue  of  the  Prince  must  be 
prominent. 

This  is  a  decision  which  we  suspect  will  afford  very  general  satisfaction. 
There  was  nothing  in  an  obelisk  that  equalled  the  expense  of  quarrying, 
and  the  risks  and  difficulties  of  removal,  transport,  and  rabing — matters 
which  have  generally  been  the  affsur  of  ^ears.  So  long  as  it  was  her 
Majesty's  wish,  we,  however,  cheerfully  abided  by  it,  with  the  exception  of 
not  admitting  an  obelisk  to  be  a  beautiful  object.  There  is  a  fitness  in 
all  things.  An  obelisk  is  a  striking  object  in  the  vast  arid  plains  and 
against  the  blue  sky  of  Esypt.  It  was  even  there  almost  alwsys  on  an 
elevated  spot;  and  if  it  had  a  contrast  it  was  the  palm-tree,  from  whence 
the  Egyptians  derived  their  notions  of  the.  first  columns. 
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Mr.  George  Pennethorae's  duooTery  of  a  systematb  deviation  from 
ordinary  rectilinear  ooDStruction  in  the  ParthenoOf  since  substantiated  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  shows  that  even  Greek  monamental  architecture  always  kept 
Nature  in  view,  and  that*-to  use  the  words  of  a  learned  French  artist  and 
architect — ^it  is  the  harmony  of  their  lines  with  those  that  surrouud  them 
whence  springs  that  fulness  of  character  which  no  art  has  been  able  to 
attain.  But  what  are  the  surrounding  lines  ?  Rugged  limestone  prect* 
pices  and  walls  of  sterile  rock.  Greek  architecture  seems  to  have  been 
adapted  for  such  sites;  compare  the  Parthenon  with  the  Temples  of 
Concord  and  of  Juno  in  Sicily  for  extreme  examples.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  a  Greek  temple  is  in  its  right  place  in  the  streets  or  even 
boulevards  of  a  modem  city.  It  is  certain  it  is  not  so  in  a  rural  site.  It 
does  not  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  lines.  The  florid  Gothic  most 
harmonises  with  our  verdure,  with  the  branchy  character  of  our  trees,  and 
their  minutely  cut  foliage.  The  rural  spire  is  evervwhere  more  beloved 
than  the  tower,  and  a  Gothic  cross  is  more  popular  than  a  classic  column. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  these  principles  will  be  made  the  groundwork  upon 
which  now  to  proceed.  The  space  demanded  by  groups  of  statuary  pre« 
dude  the  idea  of  a  nmple  cross,  but  they  also  afford  an  opportunity  for 
developing  the  original  idea  into  a  design  that  may  combine  great  hetrnty 
in  outline,  proportions,  and  unity,  with  perfect  harmony  with  its  selected 
ate,  and  with  the  general  character  of  uie  climate  and  scenery. 


GIVE  MI  LOVE  TO  ENGLAND. 

BY  FBSDERICK  SHOCH. 

Will  you  let  me  tell  ^ou  of  a  boy  that  went  to  seaP 
An  open-hearted,  smilmg-faced,  and  manly  boy  was  he ; 
A  very  child  he  was  in  age,  yet  knew  no  childish  fears ; 
He  <mly  "looked  the  other  way"  before  bis  mother's  tears ! 
Then  laughing  leapt  upon  the  deck,  and  up  the  rigg;ijig  flew, 
To  see  ihe  last  of  native  land,  and  wave  the  last  aaieu ; 
While  to  each  landward  bird  and  sail  so  cheerily  cried  he, 
''Go,  give  my  love  to  England  1"  said  the  boy  that  went  to  sea. 

Over  all  the  world  the  lad  went,  floatinff  here  and  there, 
If  Courage  foond  a  deed  to  do,  he  found  a  heart  to  dare ; 
In  other  climes  they  never  said,  ''What  countnrman  is  here  ?" 
The  truth  that  shone  upon  his  face  in  all  he  did  was  clear. 
"Oh!  saibr-boy!"  the  homeward-bound  across  the  gunwale  cry, 
''What  hail,  for  native  landP'—be  sure  they  had  but  one  reply; 
One  thought  of  mother,  home,  and  perhaps  of  some  one  else  might  be. 
In  **  Give  my  love  to  England !"  from  the  boy  that  went  to  sea. 

NoUe  heart !  upon  the  deep,  no  matter  storm  or  fair. 
My  sailor-boy,  all  taut  and  trim,  you'll  And  at  duty  there ; 
If  but  to  show  that  English  hearts,  no  matter  where  they  roam. 
Can't  part  with  Duty,  though  sometimes  they  let  Love  wander  home. 
When  comes  the  day,  hm  latest  word,  I  know,  will  be  but  one— 
If  he  tumbles  m  the  shotted-shroud,  or  falls  before  the  gun  !— 
An  all^nfolding,  prayerM  word,  I  know  what  it  will  be— 
«'0h!  give  my  love  to  England!"  from  the  boy  that  went  to  sea. 
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BT  THB  AUTBOB  OV  **  SA8T  iTVn*'* 

Pabt  tbb  Eighth. 


Iv  the  gajert  and  lighlMt  looin  «f  Ldly  eodolphin's  Folly,  its 
wudavM  open  to  the  graen  iIoM)  the  flowered  parteifei,  to  the  megnifi* 
etftt  protpeet  whieh  eivept  the  ooiuon  in  the  dieteoee,  was  Mn.  YemAm 
She  hy  heek  in  a  Cnteoil,  in  the  idle,  vain,  liatleaa  annner  fkroufed  by 
her;  tojing  wkh  the  nbbone  of  her  tarty  dreae,  with  the  doster  of 
•hining  triSes  en  her  watch-ehain,  wi4h  her  gossamer  handkeidue^  its 
laeese  frie  in  textore  dial  unobservant  eyes  eonid  not  tell  where  the 
eambric  ended  and  that  hegan,  wilih  her  £ul  which  lay  beside  her,  tapping^ 
her  pretty  feot  npon  an  ottonan  in  some  impetienoe ;  tiiere  she  sat»  dis* 
playing  her  dianns  in  flnmseions  vanity,  and  waiting  for  any  eallen^  idle 
ana  vain  as  herself,  who  might  arrive  to  admire  those  charms. 

At  a  distance^  in  another  &uteail,  listless  and  impatient  also,  sat 
Rodolf  Pain.  Time  hung  he«fy  en  Mr.  Pain's  hands  just  now.  He  was 
kept  a  sort  of  prisoner  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  and  it  appeared  to  be 
ibe  chief  business  of  Charlotte  Pain's  life  to  be  cross  to  him.  Three 
weeks  had  his  sojoam  Aere  lasted :  and  though  he  bad  hinted  to  Char* 
lotte  on  his  arrival  that  he  might  remain  a  good  number  of  weeks — ^in* 
terminable  weeks,  was  the  expression,  I  think — ^he  had  not  really  thought 
to  do  so;  and  the  delay  was  chafing  him.  What  particular  business 
might  be  keepbg  Mr.  Pain  at  Prioi's  Ash  it  is  not  our  province  at  pre* 
sent  to  inquire :  what  his  particular  motive  might  be  for  raAer  shunning 
observation  than  courting  it,  is  no  affair  of  ours.  He  did  not  join  Mrs. 
Verrall  in  her  visiting:  he  had  an  innate  dislike  to  viators — to  *^fine 
people,''  as  he  called  it.  Even  now,  did  any  carriage  drive  up  and  deposit 
Its  freight  at  the  FoDjr,  it  would  be  the  ngnal  for  Mr.  Rodolf  Psdn's 
walking  out  of  the  drawing-room.  He  was  shy,  and  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  society.  He  stroUed  in  and  out  all  day  in  his  restlessness,  nearly 
unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Verrall,  fidgeting  Charlotte  Pain.  A  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets^  saantering  about  tiie  grounds, 
flinging  himself  into  ehairs :  one  sei^enee  of  oomplabt  perpetoally  on 
his  lips :  '«I  wish  to  goodness  Yenall  would  write!" 

But  Verrall  did  not  write.  Mrs.  Verrall  had  received  one  or  two  short 
notes  from  him  after  her  return  from  London — where  she  had  stayed  but 
twenty-four  hours— and  all  the  afinsion  in  them  to  Mr.  Pain  had  been, 
'^  Tell  Rodolf  he  shall  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  possible."  Rodolf  could 
only  wait  with  what  patience  he  might,  and  feel  himself  like  a  caged 
tigerj  without  its  fieroeness.  There  was  nothing  of  fierceness  about 
Rodolf  Fain — timidity,  rather,  than  that. 

A  timidity  for  whidi  Charbtte  despised  him.  Had  he  been  more  fierce, 
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she  migbt  have  accorded  him  greater  reipeot.  What  ooidd  have  poneesed 
Charlotte  ever  to  esffage  herself  to  Rodolf  Pttn,  would  be  a  mystery  for 
enrioot  minds  to  solTe,  onlj  that  such  mysteries  are  enacted  every  day. 
Engagements  and  marriaffes,  apparently  tlie  most  incongmonSy  take  place. 
Thu  much  may  be  sud  for  Charlotte :  that,  let  her  enter  into  what  en« 
gagement  she  might,  she  would  keep  it  or  break  it»  jost  as  whim  or  her 
convenience  suited  her.  Rodolf  Pain's  thoughts,  as  ne  sat  in  that  chair, 
were  probably  turned  to  this  very  (act,  for  he  broke  the  nlence  suddenly 
by  a  pertinent  question  to  Mrs.  Verrall. 
^*  Doea  she  never  mean  to  many  ?" 
"Who?*  languidly  asked  Mrs.  Verrall. 

^  Charlotte,  of  course.  I  have  nothine  to  do  with  anybody  else,  Aat ' 
I  should  ask.     She  futhfuUy  promised  to  be  my  wifo :  you  know  die  did, 

Mrs.  Venall " 

«« Doo't  talk  to  me,  Rodolf,"  apathetically  interrupted  Mrs.  Verrall ''  As 
if  I  should  interfere  between  you  and  Charlottel" 

^'  I  think  you  are  in  league  together  to  snub  me,  Mrs.  Verrall,  she 
and  you ;  that's  what  I  do,"  grumbled  Rodolf.  *<  If  I  onlv  remind  her 
of  her  promise^  she  snaps  my  nose  off.  Are  we  to  be  married,  or  are  we 
notr 

•<  It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  I  say,"  said  Mrs.  Verrall,  *'and  I  shall  not 
make  it  one.  I  had  as  soon  Charlotte  married  you,  as  not ;  but  I  am  not 
gomg  to  take  an  active  part  in  urging  it— K>nly  to  get  probable  blame 
afbnrards.  That  is  all  I  can  say,  and  if  you  tease  me  more,  Rodolf,  I 
shall  trouble  you  to  walk  into  another  room." 

Thus  repulsed,  Rodolf  Pain  held  his  tongue.     He  turned  about  in  his 
chair,  stretched  out  his  feet,  drew  them  in  again,  threw  up  his  arms  with 
a  prolonged  yawn,  and  altogether  proved  that  he  was  going  wild  for  want 
of  scMnething  to  do.    Presently  he  began  agab. 
"Where's  she  off  to?" 

"  Charlotte  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Verrall  "  She  went  into  Frior^s  Ash.  She 
sud — ^yes,  I  think  she  said,  she  should  call  upon  Lady  Sarah  Grame. 
Look  there !" 

Mrs.  Verrall  rose  firom  her  seat  and  ran  to  a  farther  window,  whence 
she  gained  a  better  view  of  the  road,  leading  from  Ashlydyat  to  iMor'a 
Ash.  A  chariot-and-four  was  passing  slowly  down  towards  the  town. 
Its  nostboys  wore  white  favours,  and  Margeiy  and  a  man-servant  were 
perdied  outside.  Mrs.  Verrall  knew  it :  that  it  was  the  carriage  destined 
to  convey  away  Ckorffe  Godolphin  and  his  bride,  who  were  at  that 
moment  seated  at  the  breakfost  at  All  Souls'  rectory,  chief  amidst  the 
^'^^Qg  guests. 

"  Then  Margery  does  go  abroad  with  them !"  eidaimed  Mrs.  Verrall 
"  The  servants  nad  laid  hold  of  so  many  conflicting  tales,  that  it  was^  im* 
posnUe  to  know  which  to  believe.  She  goes  as  Mrs.  George's  maid|  I 
suppose,  and  to  see  after  him  and  his  rheumatism." 

"His  rheumatism's  well,  isn't  it  ?"  returned  Rodolf  Pain. 
"Well;  but  ht^s  not.  He  is  as  weak  as  water,  wanting  care  still. 
Prodent  Janet  does  well  to  send  Margery:  what  should  Mrs.  George 
know,  about  taking  care  of  the  sick?  I  think  they  have  shown  ezces- 
ttvely  bad  manners  not  to  invite  me  to  the  breakfisst,"  contmued  Mrs. 
VernD,  in  a  tone  of  acrimony. 
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•^tkm^elMjmii  thai  it  was  to  be  quite  a  private  bfeakftal:  eonflnea 
to  rtlattv^" 

^  I  doo't  eaie^**  said  Mn.  Yerrall;  ** diey  might  hare  made  an  ezeep- 
tBon  in  nT  fcvour.  They  know  I  like  ench  thinn :  and  we  fived  in  their 
honae^  Asnijdyaty  and  are  now  living  at  Lady  Godt^phin's  FoHy.** 

<<  That^s  wheie  Charlotte's  gone^  FU  lay,"  oried  Mr.  Bodolf  Pain. 

Vtn.  Tenall  turned  her  eyes  upon  fiim  with  a  slight  aooession  of 
imderinthem.     «GoDe<Asre/    Tothereetory?    Nonsense,  Rodc^fr 

<*  I  didn't  say  to  the  rectory,  Mrs.  Yerrall.  8he'd  not  be  so  stupid  aa 
to  go  there,  without  an  invitation.  She'k  gone  about  the  town,  staring 
at  3ie  carriages,  and  looking 'out  for  what  she  can  see.** 

**  Very  peeriMy,**  returned  Mrs*  Yerrall,  throwing  herself  into  her  chur 
ift  weariness.  "  What  has  beeome  of  all  the  peopto  to-day,  that  nobody 
comes,  to  call  upon  me  ?  I  should  think  ihev  are  stopping  to  look  at  m 
wedding.*' 

Rodolf,  in  weariness  as  great,  slowly  lifi»d  his  body  out  of  tlie  chair, 

Sve  himself  another  good  loi^  stretch,  and  quitted  the  room*  Talk  of 
B  curse  of  work !  P^ever  d^  work  bring  a  cnrse  half  as  great  as  Aat 
fcronght  by  idleaess.  Better  break  stones  in  the  road,  better  work  in 
galley-chains,  than  sit  through  the  livelong  day,  day  after  day  as  the 
year  goes  round,  and  be  eaten  up  with  lassitude.  Rodolf  Pain's  compelled 
idleness  was  but  temporary ;  he  was  away  irom  his  occupation  only  for  a 
iime:  but  Mrs.  Yerrall  possessed  no  occupation  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  Her  hands  had  no  duties  to  perform,  no  labour  to  tranaact:  she 
never  touched  anything  in  the  shape  of  ornamental  work ;  she  rarely,  if 
oyer,  opened  a  mwk.  She  was  one  of  those  who  possess  no  resoorces 
within  themselves :  and,  may  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  all  such! 

By-and-by,  after  Rodolf  had  smoked  two  cims  outside,  and  had 
lounged  in  again,  pretty  near  done  to  death  with  the  effort  of  kilHog 
time,  Charlotte  returned.  She  came  in  at  the  open  window,  apparently 
in  the  highest  ^irits,  her  face  sparkling. 

«« Did  you  hear  the  bells  P"  asked  she. 

**  I  did,"  answered  Rodolf.  ''  I  heard  them  when  I  was  out,  just 
now." 

**  The  town's  quite  m  a  commotion,"  Charlotte  resumed.  **  Half  the 
mgamnffins  in  the  place  are  collected  round  the  rectoiy  gates :  tibey  had 
beiuer  let  the  beadle  get  amon^t  them  !" 

**  Commotion  or  no  commotion,  I  know  I  have  not  had  a  aoul  to  call 
here !"  grumbled  Mrs.  Yerrall.     "^  Where  have  you  been,  Chariotte  P" 

**  At  Lady  Sarah's.  And  I  have  had  the  great  honour  of  seeing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  I"  went  on  Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of  complaisance  so 
intense  as  to  savour  of  mockery.  **  They  came  driving  by,  in  the  car- 
riage and  we  had  foil  view." 

This  somewhat  aroused  Mrs.  Yerrall  from  her  lisdeasness.  **  They 
have  started,  then  !     How  did  she  look,  Chariotte  ?" 

<<  Look  I"  cried  Chariotte.  "  She  looked  as  she  usually  looks,  fbr  all 
I  saw.  He  had  hectic  cheeks ;  I  could  see  that.  Mr.  George  must  take 
oare  of  himself  yet,  I  fancy." 

"How  was  Mrs.  George  dressed  ?"  questioned  Mrs.  Yerrall  again. 

"  Could  I  see? — seated  low  in  the  carriage,  as  she  was,  and  leanuig 
hack  in  it!"  retorted  Charlotte.  '*  She  wore  a  white  bonnet  and  veil, and 
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diat*8  att  I  can  tdl  Marg«ry  and  Pierce  were  with  them.  I  laj,  Kate, 
don't  you  think  Lady  Sarah  mmtfetl  this  day?  A  few  mondis  baek,  and 
it  was  her  daughter  who  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  Godolphin. 
But  she  did  not  seem  to  think  of  it.  She'd  gire  her  head  for  a  daughter 
of  hers  to  wed  a  Ck>do]phin  stilL" 

Mrs.  Verrall  raised  her  eyes  to  Charlotte's  with  an  expression  of  simple 
astonishment.  The  remade  mystified  her.  Mrs.  VertaU  could  bcMst 
little  depth  of  any  sort^  and  never  saw  half  so  far  as  Charlotte  did.  Char- 
lotte resumed : 

'^  Jsaw;  JTknow:  I  have  seen  and  known  ever  since  Ethel  died.  My 
lady  wovld  like  Sazah  Anne  to  take  Ethel's  place  with  Thomas  Go- 
dolphin.'* 

«« I  can  hardlj  heliere  that,  Charlotte." 

**  Disbelieve  it,  then,"  equably  responded  Charlotte,  as  she  passed  out 
to  the  terrace  and  began  calling  to  her  dogs.  They  came  noisily  up  in 
answer,  and  Charlotte  disappeared  with  th<nn. 

And  Mr.  Rodolf  Pain,  sitting  there  in  his  embroidered  chair,  with  a 
swelling  heart,  remarked  that  Charlotte  had  not  vouchsafed  the  smallest 
notice  to  him.  ''  I'd  not  stop  another  hour,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"only  thai  my  gmng  back  would  put  up  Verrall:  and — and  it  might 
not^" 

Yeiy  intense  was  that  gentleman's  surprise  to  see,  not  two  minutes 
after,  Mr.  Verrall  himself  enter  the  room  by  the  window.  Mrs.  Verrall 
gave  a  Utde  shriek  of  astonishment;  and  the  new  comer,  throwing  his 
summer  oTevcoat  unon  a  chair,  shook  hands  with  his  wife  and  gave  her  a 
kiss.  Plenty  of  dust  was  mingled  with  his  yellow  whiskers  and  his 
moustache. 

*'  I  came  third-class  most  of  the  way,"  explained  Mr.  Venall,  as  an 
apok>gy  for  the  dust.  "  The  first-class  carriage  was  stuffing  hot,  and 
mere  was  no  getting  a  smoke  in  it.  We  had  a  troublesome  guard :  the 
fellow  excused  himself  by  saying  one  of  the  directors  was  in  the  train." 

**  I  have  been  all  this  whue  rubbing  my  eyes  to  find  oat  whether  they 
are  deceiving  me,"  cried  Rodolf  Pain.  '^  Who  was  to  dream  of  seeing 
yov  here  to-day,  sir  ?** 

^I  should  think  yon  expected  to  see  me  before,  Rodolf,'*  was  Mr. 
Veirairs  answer. 

^  Well,  so  I  did.  But  it  seemed  to  be  put  off  so  k>ng,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  yon  now.     Is — ^is  all  straight  ?" 

"  Quite  straight,"  replied  Mr.  Verrall ;  <<  after  an  overwhdming  amount 
of  bother.     You  are  going  up  to*day,  Pain." 

^  And  not  sorry  to  hear  it,  either,"  cried  Rodolf  Pun,  with  emphasis. 
**I  am  sick  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Is  Appleby  settled?"  he  added, 
dropping  his  voice. 

Mr.  Verrall  gave  a  nod ;  and,  drawing  Rodolf  Pain  to  a  f^r  window, 
stood  there  talking  to  him  for  some  minutes  in  an  under  tone.  Mrs. 
YeiTal],  who  never  concerned  herself  with  matters  df  business,  and  never 
would  listen  to  them,  went  out  on  the  terrace,  a  pale  pink  parasol,  with 
its  white  fringe,  held  between  her  Cstce  and  the  sun.  While  thus  standing, 
the  distant  bells  of  All  Souls',  which  had  been  ringing  occasional  peals 
thnmghont  the  day,  smote  fUntly  upon  her  ear.  She  went  in-doors 
agaia. 
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''  Verrall,''  said  she,  ^'  if  you  come  out  here  you  can  hear  the  bells.  Do 
you  know  what  they  are  rin^ng  for  V* 

<<  What  bells?  Why  should  I  hear  them  7*  inquired  Mr.  Verrall, 
turning  from  Rodolf  Pain. 

'*  They  are  ringing  for  George  Godolphin's  wedding.  He  has  beea 
married  to-day." 

The  information  appeared—as  Rodolf  Pain  would  have  expressed  it» 
had  he  given  utterance  to  his  sentiments — ^to  strike  Mr.  Verrall  all  of  a 
heap.  '*  George  Godolphin  married  to-day  !"  he  repeated,  in  profound 
astonishment,  remembering  the  creachy  state  George  had  been  in  when 
he  had  quitted  Prior's  Ash,  three  weeks  before.  '*  Married  or  buried,  do 
you  mean  ?" 

Mrs.  Verrall  laughed.  **  Oh,  he  has  got  well  from  his  illness :  or 
nearly  well,"  she  said.  "  The  bells  would  toll  muffled  peals,  if  he  were 
buried,  Verrall,  like  they  did  for  Sir  George." 

<*  And  whom  has  he  married  V*  continued  Mr.  Verrall,  not  in  the 
least  overgetting  his  astonishment. 

"  Maria  Hastings." 

Mr.  Verrall  stroked  his  yellow  moustache ;  a  somewhat  recent  append- 
age to  his  beauty.  He  was  by  no  means  a  demonstrative  man — except 
on  rare  occasions — and  though  the  tidings  evidently  made  marked  im- 
pression on  him,  he  said  nothing.  **  Is  Charlotte  at  the  wedding  ?"  he 
casually  asked. 

^*  No  strangers  were  invited,"  replied  Mrs.  Verrall.  *'  Lady  Godolphin 
came  for  it,  and  is  staying  at  Ashlydyat.  She  has  put  off  her  weeds  for 
to-day,  and  appears  in  colours  :  glad  enough,  I  know,  of  the  excuse  for 
doing  so." 

"  Where  is  Charlotte  ?"  resumed  Mr.  Verrall. 

He  happened  to  look  at  Rodolf  Pain  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  an- 
swered, pointing  towards  some  trees  on  the  right. 

^'  She  went-  down  there  with  her  dogs.     Ill  go  and  find  her." 

Mr.  Verrall  watched  him  away  and  then  turned  to  his  wife  :  speaking, 
however,  impassively  still. 

<'  You  say  he  has  married  Maria  Hastings?  How  came  Charlotte  to 
let  him  slip  through  her  fingers  ?" 

« Because  she  could  not  help  it,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mrs.  Verrall, 
shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders.  ^*  I  never  thought  Charlotte  had  any 
chance  with  George  Godolphin,  Maria  Hastings  being  in  the  way.  Had 
Charlotte  been  first  in  the  field,  it  might  have  made  all  the  difference. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Maria  Hastmgs  before  he  ever  saw  Char- 
lotte." 

Mr.  Verrall  superciliously  di-ew  down  his  lips  at  the  comers.  ''  Don't 
talk  about  a  man's  'falling  in  love,'  ELate.  Girls  fall  in  love:  men 
know  better.  Charlotte  has  played  her  cards  badly,"  he  added,  with 
some  emphasis. 

'<  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Verrall.  <'  That  Charlotte  would  play 
them  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  there's  littie  doubt :  but,  as  I  say,  she  had 
no  chance  from  the  first.  I  think  George  did  love  Maria  Hastings.  I'm 
sure  they  have  been  together  enough,  he  and  Charlotte,  and  they  have 
flirted  enough  :  but,  as  to  caring  for  Charlotte,  I  don't  believe  George 
cared  for  her  any  more  than  he  cared  for  me.  They  have  gone  abroad 
for  the  winter :  will  be  away  six  months,  or  more." 
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*'  I  am  Sony  for  that,'*  quietly  remarked  Mr.  VerralL  *^  I  waf  ia 
hopes  to  have  made  some  use  of  Mr.  Greorge  Godolphin." 

•'Use?"  cried  Mrs.  VerralL     '*  What  use ?** 

<«0h»  nothing,**  carelessly  replied  Mr.  Verrall.  ''A  little  matter  of 
business  that  I  was  going  to  propose  to  him." 

^  Won't  it  do  when  he  comes  nome?'' 

*^  I  dare  say  it  may,*'  said  Mr.  VeiralL 

Mr.  Rodolf  Pain  had  walked  to  the  right,  and  plunged  amidst  the  grove 
of  trees,  in  search  of  Charlotte.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  her.  Tha 
noise  made  by  her  dogs  was  sufficient  guide.  In  one  respect  Charlotte 
Pain  was  better  off  than  her  sister,  Mrs.  Verrall :  she  found  more  resources 
for  lolling  time.  Charlotte  had  no  greater  taste  for  books  than  Mrs. 
Verrall  had :  if  she  took  one  up,  it  was  only  to  fling  it  down  again :  she 
did  not  draw,  she  did  not  work.  For  some  reasons  of  her  own,  Chariotte 
kept  an  ornamental  piece  of  work  in  hand,  which  never  got  finished.  It 
is  speaking  metaphorically,  you  know,  to  say  "  in  hand."  Had  die  kept 
it  literally  in  hand,  it  might  have  progressed  better.  Once  in  a  way, 
upon  the  most  rare  occasions,  it  was  taken  up,  and  a  couple  of  stitches 
done  to  it ;  and  then,  like  the  book,  flung  down  again.  Charlotte  played 
well ;  nay,  brilliantly :  but  she  never  played  to  amuse  herself,  or  for  the 
love  of  music:  always  for  display.  The  resources,  which  Chariotte  pos- 
sessed  above  Mrs.  Verrall,  lay  in  her  horsemanship  and  her  dogs.  Mrs. 
Verrall  could  ride,  and  sometimes  did ;  but  it  was  always  in  a  decorous 
manner.  She  did  not  gallop^  helter-skelter,  across  country,  as  Charlotte 
did,  with  half  a  dozen  cavaliers  barely  keeping  up  with  her;  she  took  no 
pleasure  in  horses  for  themselves,  and  she  would  as  soon  have  entered  a 
pigsty  as  a  /table.  With  all  Mn.  Venall's  vanity,  and  her  not  over- 
strong  intellect,  she  possessed  more  of  the  innate  refinement  of  the  gentle* 
woman,  than  did  Charlotte. 

Look  at  Charlotte  now :  as  Rodolf  Pain — a  cigar,  which  he  has  iust 
lighted,  between  his  lips,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets — approaches  her. 
She  is  standing  on  a  garden  bench  with  the  King  Chariey  in  her  arms : 
the  other  two  doss  she  has  set  on  to  fight  at  her  feet,  their  mnailes  lying 
on  the  bench  beside  her.  What  with  the  natural  tempers  of  these  two 
agreeable  animals,  and  what  with  Charlotte's  frequent  pastime  of  exas- 
perating the  one  against  the  other,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  keep 
them  musded,  to  prevent  fights:  but  Charlotte  delighted  in  removing 
the  muzsles,  and  setting  them  on.  As  she  had  done  now.  Charlotte 
had  these  resources  in  stddition  to  any  possessed  by  Mrs.  Verrall.  Mrs. 
Verrall  would  not,  of  her  own  free  wiU,  have  touched  a  dog  with  her 
finger:  if  compelled  to  it,  it  would  have  been  accomplished  in  the  most 
gingerly  fashion  with  the  extreme  tip:  and  it  was  a  positive  source  of 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Verrall,  often  of  contention  between  them,  Charlotte's 
admitting  these  dogs  to  familiar  companionship.  Charlotte,  when  weaiy 
firom  lack  of  pastime,  could  find  it  in  the  stables,  or  with  her  dogs. 
Many  an  hour  did  she  thus  pass:  and,  so  far,  she  had  the  advantage  of 
Mrs.  VerralL  Mrs.  Verrall  often  told  Charlotte  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  bom  a  man:  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  her  tastes  were  more 
iqppropriate  to  a  man  than  to  a  gentiewoman. 

Rodolf  Pm  reached  the  bench.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  secluded,  and 
shaded  by  trees ;  with  an  opening  in  front  to  admit  a  panoramic  yiew  of 
the  endianting  scenery.     But,  on  the  green  mossy  turf  between  that 
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bench  and  the  opening,  sBaried  mad  fongfat  those  awful  dogs :  neither  the 
noise  nor  the  pastime  partiealarly  in  aoeordanoe  with  that  pleasant  spot, 
so  saggestive  of  peace.  Charlotte  looked  on  approvingly,  giving  a  helping 
word  to  either  side  which  she  might  deem  required  it ;  while  the  King 
Charley  barked  and  struggled  in  her  arms,  beeauae  he  was  restrained  from 
joining  in  the  m^^e. 

''  I  am  going  up  at  last,  Charlotte." 

*^  Up  where  ?''  asked  Charlotte,  without  taming  her  eyes  on  Rodolf 
Pain. 

<<  To  town.     Verrall's  come  back." 

Surprise  caused  her  to  look  at  him  now.  *^  Verrall  bade !"  she  uttered. 
'^He  has  come  suddenly,  then:  he  was  not  back  five  minutes  ago. 
When  are  you  going  up  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you  idl  about  it,  if  you'll  muzsle  those  brutes,  and  so  stop 
their  noise." 

^  Muszle  them  yoursdf,"  said  Chariotte,  kicking  the  muiilea  onto  die 
grass  with  her  foot. 

Mr.  Pain  accomplished  his  task,  though  he  did  not  particularly  like  it; 
neither  was  it  over  easy  of  accomplishment :  the  dogs  were  ferocioua  at 
die  moment  He  then  drove  them  away,  and  Charlotte  dropped  her 
King  Charley  that  he  might  run  after  them  ;  which  he  did,  barking  his 
short  squeaking  bark.  Rodolf  heki  out  his  hand  to  help  Charlotte  down 
from  her  standing  on  the  bench ;  but  Chariotte  chose  to  remain  where 
she  was,  and  seated  herself  on  one  of  its  arms.  Rodolf  Pain  took  a  seat 
on  the  bench,  sideways,  90  as  to  &ce  her,  leaning  his  back  against  the 
other  arm. 

<«  When  do  you  go?"  repeated  Charlotte. 

**  In  an  hour  from  this." 

«<  Quick  work,"  remarked  Charlotte.  '<  Yenall  gives  no  time  for  die 
grass  to  grow,  in  anything  he  has  to  do  with/' 

^  The  quick  departure  is  mine,"  said  Mr.  Patn«  **  So  that  I  am  in 
town  for  business  to-morrow  morning,  it's  all  that  Verrall  caies  about. 
He  suggested  that  I  should  go  up  by  a  night  train." 

«« /  should,"  cried  Charlotte,  bluntly. 

**No  you  would  not,"  answered  Rodolf  Pain,  in  a  tone  of  Httsmess. 
**  Were  you  treated  by  any  one  as  you  treat  me,  you'd  be  glad  enough  to 
get  away." 

'<  That's  good !"  ejaculated  Charlotte,  widi  a  ringing  laugh.  ^'Fm 
sure  I  treat  you  beautifully.  Many  a  one  would  jump  at  gettmg  the 
treatment  from  me  that  you  get ;  I  can  tell  you  diii^  Mr.  Ddf." 

Mr.  Dolf  smoked  on  in  silence ;  rather  savagely,  for  him. 

^  What  have  you  to  complain  of  ?"  pursued  Chariotte. 

**  This,"  said  he,  with  sternness.  ^  That  you  promised  to  be  my  wife ; 
that  yon  have  led  me  on,  Heaven  knows  how  long,  causing  me  to  belieira 
you  meant  what  you  said,  that  you  would  keep  your  promise ;  and  now 
you  coolly  turn  round  and  jilt  me  I  That  bare  iaet  is  quite  enough, 
Charlotte,  without  going  into  another  mortifying  fact— your  slighting 
behaviour  to  me  latdy." 

<*  Who  says  I  have  jilted  yon— or  that  I  mean  to  jilt  you  P  asked 
Charlotte. 

''Whosays  it!"  retorted  Rodolf  P^.    "^  Why— Are  you  not  doing 
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<<  STa     I  dare  aaj  I  sluUl  have  you  aometime.'' 

'^I  am  getting  tired  of  it»  Charlotte,'*  said  be,  m  ft  wearied  tooe  of 
pain.  *'  I  have  cared  for  nothing  but  you  in  the  world — b  the  abape  oC 
woman — but  I  am  getting  tired ;  and  I  have  had  enough  to  make  ma. 
If  you  will  6z  our  wedding  now,  before  I  go  up,  and  iieep  to  it^rUhleaa 
YOU  for  it,  and  make  you  a  fonder  husband  than  George  Godolpbin  would 
have  made  you." 

^' How  dare  vou  mention  George  Godolpbin  to  me  in  that  way  P*  eried 
Charlotte,  with  flashing  eyes,  for  the  sentence  had  roused  all  her  ii% 
^  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Dolf  Pain !  Has  not  Goorge 
Godolpbin — as  it  turns  out— been  engaged  to  Maria  Hasfcinga  longer 
tiian  I  have  known  him,  and  has  now  married  her  ?  Do  you  anppoae  I 
could  have  spent  that  time  with  them  both  in  Scotland  ai  Lady  Uodot" 
phin'fl^  and  not  become  acquainted  with  their  secret?  That  must  prove 
what  your  senseless  jealousy  was  worth  T 

^'Charbtte,"  said  he,  meekly,  "as  to  George  Godolpbin,  I  readily 
confess  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  atapid*  To|i 
might  have  set  me  right  with  a  word,  but  I  suppose  you  preferred  to 
tease  me.  However,  he  is  done  with  now.  But,  Charlotte,  I  tell  yon 
that  altogether  I  am  getting  tired  of  it.  Have  m^  or  not,  as  yon  feel 
yon  can :  but,  played  with  any  longer,  I  will  not  be.  If  you  dinmssme 
now,  you  dismiss  me  for  good." 

'*I  have  half  a  mind  to  say  yes,**  returned  Charlotte,  in  the  oooleit 
tone,  as  if  she  were  deciding  upon  a  trifling  matter ;  the  choice  of  a 
bonnet,  or  the  route  to  be  pursued  in  a  walk.  **  Bnt  there's  one  tiling 
holds  me  back,  Dolf." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Dolf,  whose  cheek  had  lighted  up  with  eagav 
hope. 

Charlotte  leaped  off  the  bench  and  sat  down  on  it,  nearer  to  Dol^  her 
accent  and  fiace  as  apparently  honest  as  if  fibs  were  unknown  to  her. 
'*  And  it  ia  the  only  thing  which  has  held  me  back  aU  ak>ng^"  she  went 
OB^  staring  unflinchingly  into  DolTs  eyes. 

**  Well,  what  is  it?"  cried  he. 

''  The  haiaid  of  the  step." 

<<  The  hazard !"  repeated  Dolf.     «<  What  hazard  ?" 

Charlotte  glanced  round,  as  if  to  conrinoe  herself  that  nothing  with 
human  ears  was  near,  and  her  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper.  ^  Ton  and 
VeRall  are  not  upon  the  safest  eouroe        " 

**  It's  as  safe  as  many  others,"  interrupted  Dolf  Fain. 

<<  Don't  bother  about  others,"  testily  rebuked  Charlotte.  ^'Look  to 
itself.  I  say  that  it  is  hazardous :  what  little  I  know  of  it  tells  roe  that. 
I  have  heard  a  word  dropped  by  you  and  a  word  dropped  by  VerraU,  and 
I  can  put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as  most  people.  Is  there  no 
danger,  no  chance"— -ebe  spoke  lower  still,  and  with  unmistakable  gravity 
— -<'  that  a  crisis  might  come,  which — which  would  carry  yon  to  a  pboe 
wheie  nobody  stan£  willingly— the  Criminal  Bar?" 

^  Good  gracious,  no!"  cned  Rodolf  Piun,  flinging  his  cigar  away  in 
his  surprise  and  anger.  '<  What  could  put  that  into  your  head,  Chariotte? 
The— profesrion — may  not  be  one  of  the  strictest  honour,  and  it  has  ito 
dark  sides  as  well  as  its  light;  but  there's  no  danger  of  such  a  tUng  as 
you  lunt  at     Where  did  you  pick  the  idea  up  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  where.  I  have  caught  a  woid  or  two,  not  meant  for  0^* 
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and  now  and  then  I  see  things  reported  in  the  newspapers.  Ton  can't 
deny  one  thing,  Dolf :  that»  if  any  unpleasantness  shoiud  drop  fiom  the 
skies,  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  arrangement  that  you  should  be  the 
sufferer :  not  VerralL** 

RodolPs  light  eyes  expanded  themseWes  beyond  common.  ^  How  did 
you  get  to  know  that  V*  h^  asked. 

**  Never  mind  how  I  got  to  know  it.     Is  it  so?" 

'<  Yes,  it  is,"  acknowledged  Mr.  Pain,  who  was  by  nature  more  truthful 
than  Charlotte.  <<  But  I  eiTe  you  my  word  of  honour,  Charlotte,  that 
there's  no  danger  of  our  fidling  into  such  a  pit  as  you  have  hinted  at. 
We  should  not  be  such  fools.  The  worst  that  could  happen  to  me  would 
be  a  sojourn,  short  or  long,  in  some  snug  place  such  as  this,  while  Yerrall 

Cts  things  to  rights.     Like  it  has  been  now,  for  instance,  through  thia 
siness  ^  Appleby's." 

'<  You  tell  me  this  to  satufy  me,"  sud  Charlotte. 

**  I  tell  it  because  it  is  the  truth — so  far  as  my  belief  goes,  or  as  I  can 
foresee  now." 

''Very  well.  I  accept  it,"  returned  Charlotte.  <<Bnt  now,  Rodolf, 
mark  what  I  say.  If  this  worst  state  of  things  should  come  to  pass         " 

<<  It  won't,  I  tell  you,"  he  interrupted.     *'  It  can't" 

^<  Will  you  listen  ?  I  choose  to  put  the  matter  upon  the  suppontion 
that  it  may.  If  this  bad  state  of  things  should  come  to  pass  and  you  fall, 
I  will  never  fall  with  you :  and  it  is  only  upon  that  condition  that  I'll 
become  your  wife." 

The  words  puzzled  Mr.  Pain  not  a  little.  "  I  don't  understand  yon, 
Charlotte.  As  to  '  conditions,'  you  may  make  any  for  yourself  that  yoa 
please — in  reason." 

^<  Very  well.  We  will  have  an  understanding  with  each  other,  drawn 
up  as  elaborately  as  if  it  were  a  marriage  settlement,"  she  said,  laughing. 
^*  Yes,  Mr.  Rodolf,  while  you  have  been  ill-naturedly  accusing  me  of 
designs  upon  the  heart  of  George  Godolphin,  I  was  occupied  with  prsi* 
cautions  touching  my  married  life  with  you.  You  don't  deserve  me ;  and 
that's  a  hxii.  Let  go  my  hand,  will  you.  One  of  those  dogs  has  got  un- 
muzzled, I  fancy,  by  the  noise,  and  I  must  run,  or  there'll  M  dog  murder 
committed." 

'^  Charlotte,"  he  cried,  feverishly  and  eagerly,  not  letting  go  her  handy 
"when  shall  it  be?" 

"  As  you  like,"  she  answered,  indifferently.  *<  This  month,  or  next 
month,  or  the  month  afUr :  I  don't  care." 

The  tone  both  mortified  and  pained  him.  His  brow  knit :  and  Char> 
lotte  saw  the  impression  her  words  had  lefb.  She  put  on  a  pretty  look 
of  contrition. 

«  Mind,  Rodolf,  it  shall  be  an  understood  thing,  beforehand,  that  you 
don't  attempt  to  control  me  in  the  smallest  particular ;  that  I  have  my 
own  way  in  everything." 

^'  You  will  take  care  to  have  that,  Charlotte,  whether  it  be  an  under* 
stood  thing  beforehand,  or  not,"  replied  he. 

Charlotte  laughed  as  she  walked  away.  A  ringbg  laugh  of  power, 
which  the  air  echoed:  of  power,  at  any  rate,  over  the  heart  and  will  of 
Mr.  Rodolf  Pain. 
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11. 


Oh  an  April  day,  iiiiiny  and  charming,  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  hit 
arm  was  ttroUing  down  one  of  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest  streets  of  Hon- 
bnrg.  A  tall  man  was  he,  yoang  and  handsome,  with  a  fair  Saxon  fi^e 
and  fidr  Saxon  enrls.  Could  it  be  George  Crodolphin — who  had  gone 
away  from  Prior's  Ash  six  months  before,  nothing  but  a  shadowy  wreck? 
It  was  George  safe  enough ;  restored  to  full  strength,  to  perfect  health. 
Maria,  on  the  contrary,  looked  thin  and  delicate,  and  her  face  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  oolonr.  They  had  wintered  chiefly  at  Fau,  but  had  left 
it  a  month  past  Since  then  they  had  travelled  about  from  place  to  place, 
by  short  stages,  taking  it  easy,  as  George  called  it :  staying  a  day  or  two 
in  one  town,  a  day  or  two  in  another,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefl^ 
as  inclination  led  them,  going  forwards,  or  going  backwards :  so  that  they 
were  home  the  middle  of  April,  it  would  be  time  enough.  George  had 
receiyed  carte  blanche  from  Thomas  Godolphin  to  remain  out  a^  long  as 
be  deemed  it  necessary ;  and  George  was  not  one  to  decline  the  privilege. 
Play  before  work  had  always  been  George's  motto. 

On  the  previous  evening  they  had  arrived  at  Hombuig  from  Wiesbaden, 
and  were  now  taking  their  survey  of  the  place.  Neither  liked  its  appear- 
ance so  much  as  they  had  done  many  other  places,  and  they  were  mutually 
agreeing  to  leave  it  again  that  evening,  when  a  turning  in  the  street 
brought  them  in  view  of  another  lady  and  gentleman,  arm-in-arm  like 
themselves. 

^  English,  I  am  sure,"  remarked  Maria,  in  a  low  tone. 

**'  I  £ould  think  so  !**  replied  George,  laughing.  '<  Don't  you  recognise 
tbemr 

She  bad  recognised  them  ere  George  finished  speaking.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Verrall !  It  took  about  ten  minutes  to  ask  and  answer  questions.  ^*  How 
atrange  that  we  should  not  have  met  before !"  Mrs.  Venall  cried.  '^  We 
have  been  here  this  fortnight.     But  perhaps  you  have  but  just  come?" 

«"  Only  bst  night,"  said  George. 

"  My  wife  turned  sick  for  a  foreign  tour,  so  I  indulged  her,"  explained 
Mr.  Verrall.     ^  We  have  been  away  a  month  now." 

''And  a  fortnight  of  it  at  Homburg !"  exclaimed  George,  in  surprise. 
''  What  attraction  can  you  find  here  ?  Maria  and  I  were  just  saying  that 
we  would  leave  it  to-night." 

^  It's  as  good  as  any  other  of  these  German  places,  for  all  I  see,"  care- 
lessly remarked  Mr.  VentJl.     ''  How  well  you  are  looking !"  he  added  to 

Vi60fge« 

**  I  eannot  pay  yon  the  same  compliment,"  Mrs.  Verrall  said  to  Maria. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  your  roses?" 

Maria's  «  roses  "  came  vividly  into  her  cheeks  at  the  question.  *'  I  am 
not  in  strong  health  just  now,"  was  all  she  answered. 

Geoige  smiled.  *<  There's  nothing  serious  the  matter,  Mrs.  Verrall,'* 
said  he.  *<  Maria  will  find  her  roses  again  after  a  while.  Charlotte  has 
— I  was  goine  to  say  changed  her  name,"  broke  off  George :  "  but  in  her 
that  womd  be  a  wrong  figure  of  speech.     She  is  married,  we  bear* 
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«  Long  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Verrall.  *^  Charlotte's  qaite  an  old  married 
woman  by  this  time.  It  took  place— let  m^  see  p— last  November.  They 
live  in  London." 

*'  Mr.  Pain  is  her  cousin,  is  he  not  ?" 

^'  Yes.  It  was  an  old  engagement,"  continued  Mrs.  Yeirall,  looking 
at  George.  '*  Many  a  time»  when  the  and  you  were  flirting  together,  I 
had  to  call  her  to  account,  and  remind  her  of  Mr.  Pain." 

George  could  not  remember  that  Mrs.  Yeirall  had  ever  done  such  a 
thing  in  his  presence:  she  had  been  rather  remarkable  for  non-inter- 
ference ;  for  leaving  him  and  Charlotte  to  go  their  own  way.  But  he  did 
not  say  so. 

They  turned  and  continued  their  walk  together.  George— he  had  lost 
none  of  his  gallantry — taking  his  place  by  Uie  side  of  Mn.  Yerrall. 

In  passing  a  spot  where  there  was  a  partial  obstruction,  some  oonfiinou 
occurred.  A  house  was  under  repair,  and  earth  and  stones  lay  half  way 
across  the  street,  giving  barely  room  for  any  vehicle  to  pass.  Just  as 
they  were  opposite  this,  a  lumbering  coach,  containing  a  gay  party  inside, 
with  white  bows  in  their  caps — probably  a  cbristening^-came  rattling  up 
at  a  sharp  pace.  George  Godolphin,  taking  Mrs.  YerraH's  hand,  piloted 
her  to  safety.  Maria  was  not  so  fortunate.  Mr.  Yerrall  was  a  little 
behind  her  or  before  her:  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  adroit  enough  to  assist 
her  at  the  right  moment ;  and  Maria,  seeing  no  escape  between  the  coach 
and  the  debris,  jumped  upon  the  latter,  a  great  mound  of  it.  The 
awkward  stones  moved  under  her  feet,  and  s^  slipped  off  again  with  a 
jerk  on  the  other  side.  It  did  not  hurt  her  much,  but  it  shook  her  greatly. 
Qeorge^  who  was  looking  back  at  the  time,  had  sprung  back  and  eaugot 
her,  before  Mr.  Yerrall  well  saw  what  had  occurred. 

"  My  darling,  how  did  it  happen?  Are  you  hurt?  Yerrall,  could  you 
not  have  taken  better  caie?"  reiterated  George,  his  face  flushed  with 
emotion  and  alarm. 

Maria  leaned  heavily  upon  him,  and  drew  a  long  breath  before  she 
could  speak.     **  I  am  not  hurt,  George." 

**  Are  you  sure?"  he  anxiously  criM. 

Maria  smiled  reassuringly.  '*It  is  nothing,  indeed.  It  has  only 
shaken  me.  See !  I  came  right  off  that  heap.  I  must  have  been  care* 
leas,  I  think." 

George  turned  to  look  at  the  "  heap."  A  good  heap  it  was,  about 
three  feet  irom  the  ^^round.  She  had  alighted  on  her  fiset;  not  quite 
falling ;  but  staggering  with  the  lower  part  of  her  back  against  the 
stones.  Mrs.  Yemll  shook  the  dust  off  her  dress  behind,  and  Mr.  Yerrall 
apdogised  for  his  inattention. 

George  took  her  upon  his  arm,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  intimate 
he  should  not  trust  her  to  anybody  again,  and  they  went  back  to  their 
hotel,  Mrs.  Yemll  saying  she  should  «Ji  in  upon  them  in  half  an  hour's 
time. 

Maria  was  looking  pale;  quite  white.  George,  in  much  concern, 
untied  her  bonnet-stnngs.     "  Maria,  I  fear  you  are  hurt  I" 

« Indeed  I  am  not— as  I  believe,"  she  answered.    "  Why  do  you  think 

*'  Because  you  are  not  looking  well." 

<a  was  startled  at  the  time;  frightened.    I  shall  overget  it  directly, 

George." 
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^^  I  diiDk  ^ou  had  better  see  a  doctor.  I  suppose  there'a  a  deoent  ooe 
to  be  found  m  the  town." 

"  Oh  no!"  returned  Maria,  with  much  emphaaif,  in  her  aurprise.  **  See 
a  doctor  because  '.I  slipped  down  a  little  ,way  ?  Why,  George,  that 
would  be  foolish !  I  have  often  jumped  from  a  higher  neight  tluia  that. 
Do  you  remember  the  old  wall  at  the  rectory  ?  We  children  were  for 
ever  jumping  from  it" 

^  That  was  one  time  and  this  is  another,  Mrs.  George  Godolphin," 
said  he,  significantly. 

.  Maria  laughed.  '*  Only  lanqr  the  absurdity,  George !  Were  a  doctor 
called  in*  his  first  question  would  be,  *  Where  are  you  hurt,  "milftniM>  ?* 
*  Not  anywhere,  monsieur,'  would  be  my  reply.  *  Then  what  do  yoa 
want  with  me?'  he'd  say,  and  how  foolish  I  should  \xxk  I" 

Geoige  laughed  too,  and  resigned  the  point.  '*  You  are  the  best  judffe, 
of  course,  Maria.  Margery,"  he  continued— for  Margery  at  that 
moment  entered  the  room — '^  your  mistress  has  had  a  &1L" 

^^  Had  a  fisdl !"  uttered  Margery,  in  her  abrupt  manner,  as  she  turned 
round  to  regard  Maria. 

<<  It  could  not  be  called  a  fiftU,  Margery,"  said  Maria,  slightingly.  ''  I 
slipped  off  some  earth  and  stuff!    I  dlld  not  quite  fidL" 

'« Be  you  hurt,  ma'am  P" 

*<It  dud  not  hurt  me  at  alL     It  only  shook  me." 

<' Nasty  things,  them  slips  be  sometimes  1"  resumed  Margery.  "I 
have  known  pretty  good  bouts  of  illness  grow  out  of  'em." 

George  did  not  relish  the  remark.  He  deemed  it  thoughtless  of 
Margery  to  make  it  in  the  presence  of  his  wi&»  under  the  circumstances. 
"You  must  croak,  or  it  would  not  be  you»  Margery,"  said  he,  in  a  cross 
tone. 

It  a  little  put  up  Margery.  <<  I  can  tell  yon  what,  Master  George^" 
cried  she  :  *'  that  your  own  mother  was  in  her  bed  fu*  eight  weeks,  through 
nothing  on  earth  but  slipping  down  two  stfurs.  I  say  them  shakes  are 
ticklish  tlungs — when  the  body's  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  'em.  Ma'am, 
you  must  just  take  my  advice,  and  lie  yourself  down  on  that  sofa,  and 
not  get  off  it  for  the  day.  There  ain't  a  doctor  in  the  land  as  loiows 
anything,  but  'nd  say  tfaie  same." 

Margery  was  peremptory ;  George  joined  her  in  being  perenq[>toi7 
also ;  imd  Maria,  vridk  much  laugli^r  and  protestation,  was  fain  to  let 
them  put  her  on  the  sofis.  ^Just  as  if  I  were  ill,  or  delicate!"  aht 
gninJ»ied. 

«  And  pray,  ma'am,  what  do  you  call  yourself  but  delicate  ?  You  are 
not  one  ot  the  strong  ones,"  cried  Margery,  ae  she  left  the  room  for  a 
snawl. 

George  drew  his  wife's  fiM^e  to  his  in  an  impulse  of  affection,  and  began 
Idssing  it.  ^  Don't  pay  attention  to  Maigery's  croaking,  my  dearest," 
he  fondly  said.  ^^Bnt  she  is  quite  right  m  recommending  you  to  lis 
atill.     It  wiU  test  you." 

^'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  go  to  sleep— condemned  to  lie  here^"  said  Marii^ 
smilinfl^. 

<'  The  best  ilung  yon  can  do,"  said  George.    '*  Catch  me  trusting  you 
to  anybody's  care  again  I" 
In  &  short  while  MJH.VerraU  came  in,  and  told  George  timt  her  husr 
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band  was  waiting  for  him  outside.  George  went  out,  and  Mrsi  Yerrall 
sat  down  by  Mana. 

'*  It  18  Margery*8  doingrg,  Margery's  and  George*8|*'  cried  Maria,  as  if 
she  would  apolog^  for  being  found  on  the  sofa,  covered  up  like  an  inraUd* 
''  They  maae  me  lie  down.** 

"  Are  yon  happy  ?'•  Mrs.  Verrall  somewhat  abruptly  asked. 

^'  Happy  ?'*  repeated  Maria,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  exact  meaning. 

*'  Happy  with  George  Godolphin.  Are  you  and  he  happy  with  each 
other?*' 

A  soft  blush  overspread  Maria's  &ce ;  a  light  of  lore  shone  in  her  eyes* 
**  Oh,  so  happy  T  she  murmured.  ''  Mrs.  Verrall,  I  wonder  sometimes 
whether  any  one  in  all  the  world  is  as  happy  as  I  am  T 

*'  Because  it  struck  me  that  you  were  changed ;  that  ^ou  look  ill.'' 

*'  Oh,  that,"  returned  Maria,  with  a  roder  blush  still.  **  Can't  yoa 
guess  the  cause  of  that,  Mrs.  Verrall?  As  George  told  you,  I  shall,  I 
hope,  look  well  again  after  a  while." 

Mrs.  Verrall  sagged  her  shoulders  with  indifference.  She  liad  nerer 
lost  her  bloom  for  any  such  cause. 

Maria  found— or  Margery  did  for  her — ^that  the  fall  had  shaken  her 
more  than  was  expedient*  After  all,  a  medical  man  had  to  be  called  in. 
Illness  supervened.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  illness,  and  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  had  the  effect  of  detaining  them  at  Homburg.  Maria  lay 
in  bed,  and  George  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  Verralls. 

With  Mr.  Venall  chiefly.  Especially  in  an  evening.  George  would 
go  out,  sometimes  before  dinner,  sometimes  after  it,  and  come  home  so 
hte  that  he  did  not  venture  into  Maria's  room  to  say  good  night  to  her. 
Since  her  illness  he  had  occupied  an  adjoining  chamber.  It  did  Marift 
no  good :  she  would  get  flushed,  excited,  heated :  and  when  G^rge  did 
come  in,  he  would  look  flushed  and  excited  also. 

"  Bu<i  George,  where  do  you  stay  so  late  ?" 

"  Only  with  VerralL" 

*^  You  look  so  hot     I  am  sure  you  are  feverish." 

''The  rooms  were  very  hot  We  have  been  watching  them  play. 
Good  night,  darling.     I  wish  you  were  well !" 

Watching  them  play !  It  is  your  first  deceit  to  your  wife,  George 
Godolphin ;  and,  rely  upon  it,  no  good  will  come  of  it  Mr.  Verrall  had 
introduced  George  to  the  dangerous  gaming  salles;  had  contrived  to 
imbue  him  with  a  liking  for  the  insidious  vice.  Did  he  do  so  with— as 
our  terms  of  law  express  it — malice  aforethought  ?  Let  the  response  lie 
with  Mr.  Verrall. 

On  the  vexy  first  evening  that  they  were  together,  the  day  of  the 
slight  aooident  to  Maria,  Mr.  Verrall  asked  George  to  dine  with  him;  and 
he  afterwards  took  him  to  the  tables.  George  did  not  play  that  evening; 
but  George  grew  excited,  watching  others  play.  Heavy  stakes  were  lost 
and  won ;  evil  jpassions  were  called  forth ;  avarice,  hatred,  despair.  Mr. 
Verrall  played  for  a  small  sum  ;  and  won.  '<  It  whiles  away  an  hour  or 
two,"  he  carelessly  remarked  to  George  as  they  were  leaving.  '*  And  one 
can  take  care  of  oneself." 

''All  can't  take  care  of  themselves,  apparently,"  answered  George 
Godolphin.  "  Did  you  observe  that  hageard-looking  Englishman,  lean* 
ing  against  the  wall  and  biting  his  nails  when  his  money  hiui  gone?     The 
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expression  of  that  man's  face  will  hannt  me  for  a  week  to  come.     Those 
are  the  men  that  commit  suicide.'* 

Mr.  Verrall  smiled,  half  mockingly.  **  Suicide !  Not  they,"  he  an- 
swered. "  The  man  will  be  there  to-morrow  eveninff  refeathered." 
*  **  I  never  felt  more  pity  for  any  one  in  my  fife,  continued  George. 
**  There  was  despur  in  his  face,  if  1  ever  saw  despair.  I  could  have  found 
in  my  heart  to  go  up  and  offer  him  my  purse ;  only  I  knew  it  would  be 
staked  the  next  moment  at  the  green  table." 

^  You  did  not  know  him,  then  ?" 

"No.** 

Mr.  Verrall  mentioned  the  man's  name,  and  George  felt  momentarily 
•urprised.     He  was  a  baronef  s  eldest  son. 

'The  next  evening  came  round.  Maria  was  confined  to  her  bed  then, 
and  George  a  gentleman  at  large.  A  gentleman  at  large  to  be  pounced 
upon  by  Mr,  VerralL  He  came — Verrall— and  carried  George  off  again 
to  dinner. 

'^  Let  us  take  a  stroll,"  said  he,  later  in  the  evening. 

Their  stroll  took  them  towards  the  scene  of  the  night  before,  Mr.  Ver- 
rall's  being  the  moving  wUl,  "  Shall  we  see  who's  there  ?"  he  said,  widi 
great  apparent  indifference. 

George  answered  as  indifferently  :  but  there  was  an  under-current  of 
meaning  in  his  tone,  wonderful  for  careless  George  Godolphin.  **  Better 
keep  out  of  temptation." 

Mr.  Venall  laugRed  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes :  he  said  George 
made  him  laugh.  "  Come  along,"  cried  he,  in  a  mocking  tone.  **  fll 
take  care  of  yon." 

That  night  George  played.  A  little.  ^*  Am  well  put  a  gold  piece  down," 
Mr.  Verrall  winspered  to  him.  *'I  shaU."  George  staked  more  than 
one  gold  piece :  and  won.  A  fortnight  had  gone  over  since,  and  George 
Godolphb  had  become  imbued  with  the  fearful  passion  of  gambling.  At 
any  rate,  imbued  with  it  temporarily :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  leave 
it  behind  him  when  he  leaves  Homburg. 

Just  look  at  him,  as  he  stands  over  Uiat  green  doth,  with  a  flushed  hee 
and  eager  eyes !  He  is  of  finer  form,  of  loftier  stature  than  most  of  those 
who  are  crowding  round  the  tables;  his  features  betray  higher  intellect, 
greater  refinement ;  bnt  the  same  passions  are  just  now  distorting  them. 
Mr.  Verrall  is  by  his  side,  cool,  cabn,  impassive :  somehow  that  man, 
Verrall,  always  wins.  If  he  did  not,  he'd  not  lose  his  coolness :  ho 
would  only  leave  the  tables. 

*'  Bouge,"  called  George. 

It  was  noir.  Geoige  flung  hb  last  money  on  the  board,  and  moved 
away. 

Mr.  Verran  followed  him.    <'  Tired  already  P" 

Mr.  George  let  slip  a  furious  word.  ^*  The  luck  baa  been  against  me 
all  along:  nearly  from  the  first  night  I  played  here.  I  am  cleaned  out 
again." 

"  I  can  let  you  have " 
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<<AlMig8tel)e.    Never  mind  that" 

<<  A  bagatelle  /"  repeated  George.  ^  V^s  well  monej  is  to  TalnebBS  to 
yoa  9  JdoD*t  cell  it  one^  And  I  hare  nerer  been  a  man  given  to  look  at 
money  liefbre  spending  H.'' 

**  You  can  pay  me  when  and  how  yoa  like.  Thif  year,  next  year,  the 
year  after:  I  ihan't  ene  yon  for  it,"  laughed  Mr.  Verrall.  '*  Thero,  go 
akng  and  redeem  yoor  luck." 

He  held  out  a  heavy  roll  of  notee  to  George.  The  latter's  eager 
fingers  clutched  hold  of  them  :  but,  even  as  they  were  within  his  grasp, 
better  thoughts  came  over  him.     He  pushed  them  back  again. 

«« I  am  too  deep  in  your  debt  already,  Verrall.*' 

<^  As  you  please,"  returned  Mr.  Verrall,  with  indifference.  ^  There 
the  notes  are,  lying  idle.  As  to  what  yon  have  had,  if  it's  such  a  dreadful 
bnrden  on  your  conscience,  yon  can  give  me  interest  for  it.  Yon  can  let 
the  principal  lie^  I  say,  if  it  is  for  ten  years  to  come.  One  half  hour's  play 
witn  these  notes  may  redeem  all  you  have  lost." 

He  left  the  notes  lying  by  George  Gbdolphin ;  by  hesitating  G^ige, 
with  the  fierce  passion  to  use  them  that  was  burning  within  mm.  Mr. 
Verrall  could  not  have  taken  a  more  efficient  way  of  inducing  him  to 
play  again,  than  to  effect  this  easy  indifference  of  nmnner,  and  to  leave 
the  money  under  his  eyes,  touching  his  fingers,  fevering  his  brain. 
George  took  up  the  notes. 

"  You  are  sure  you  will  let  me  pay  you  interest,  Venall?" 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

And  (jreorge  walked  off  to  die  gaming^ble. 

He  went  home  later  that  night  than  he  had  gone  at  all,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  lifting  his  h/o^  to  the  quiet  stars,  and  gaq[nng  to 
cateh  a  breath  of  ttr.  Mr.  Verrall  found  it  rather  cool,  than  not ; 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  couM  do  with  an  over-coat ;  but 
George  felt  stifled.  Hie  roll  had  gofUf  and  some  more  to  it ;  had  gono^ 
and  George  Godolphin  was  Mr.  Verrall's  debtor  to  a  heavy  amomt 

''  Thank  goodness  the  day  has  afaready  dawned  l"  inviHuntarily  broke 
forth  George. 

Mr.  Verrall  looked  at  him  for  an  explanation.  He  did  not  understand 
what  particular  cause  for  thankfulness  diere  should  be,  in  that. 

<<  We  shall  get  away  from  the  place  to-day,'*  said  George.  <<  If  I 
stopped  in  it  I  should  come  to  the  dogs." 

'^  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Mr.  VerraD.  "  Luck  is  safe  to  turn 
some  time.  It's  like  the  tide :  it  has  its  time  for  flowing  in,  and  its  time 
for  flowing  out :  once  let  it  turn,  and  it  comes  rushing  in  all  one  way. 
Btt^  what  do  you  mean  about  going  ?  Your  wife  is  not  well  enough  to 
travel  yet." 

<<  Yes  she  is,"  was  George's  answer.     **  Quite  well  enough." 

'*  Of  course  you  know  best.     I  think  you  should  consider—-—'* 

*^  Verrall,  I  should  consider  my  wife's  health  and  safety  before  any 
earthly  thing,"  interrupted  George.  ^'  We  might  have  started  to^y, 
had  we  liked :  I  speak  of  the  day  that  has  gone:  the  doctor  said  yester- 
day that  she  was  well  enough  to  travel." 

<^  I  was  not  aware  of  that.    I  shall  stay  here  a  week  longer." 

*^  And  I  shall  be  away  before  to-morrow  night" 

«  Not  you,"  cried  Mr.  Verrall. 
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'*  I  shall :  if  I  ke«p  in  the  mind  I  am  in  now." 
Mr.  Yerrall  smiled.     He  knew  George  was  not  over  figunons  for 
keeping  lua  resolutMms.     In  the  morning,  when  his  smarting  should 
he  over,  he  would  staj  on,  fast  enough.     They  vnsbed  each  other  good 
niglit,  and  George  tnned  into  his  hotel. 

To  his  great  smprise,  Margery  met  him  on  the  stairs.  <<  Are  jom 
walking  the  house  like  the  ghosts  T*  cried  he»  with  a  renewal  of  his  good 
hnmonr.  Nothing  pleased  George  better  than  to  give  old  Margery  a 
joking  or  a  teasing  word.    "  Wl^  are  you  not  in  bed  P** 

^  There's  enough  real  ghosts  in  the  world,  as  is  my  belief,  without 
any  peraonalang  'em,  sir,"  was  Margery's  answer.  ^  I'm  not  in  bed 
yet,  becaose  my  miitress  is  not  in  bed." 

'« Year  mistiess  not  in  bed !"  repeated  Geoige.  "*  But  that  is  very 
wrong." 

^'  So  it  is,"  said  Margery.  <<  But  it  has  been  of  no  use  my  telling 
hat  so.  She  took  it  into  her  head  to  sit  up  for  you  ;  and  eit  up  she 
has.  Not  there,  sir"-— I<m*  he  was  turning  to  their  sitting-room—^  she 
is  a  lying  back  in  the  big  ehair  in  h«r  be&hamber." 

Geoige  entered.  Maria,  white  and  wan  and  tiied,  was  lying  baek, 
as  Margsry  expressed  it,  in  the  laree  easy*chair.  She  was  too  Stigued, 
too  exhausted  to  get  up :  she  only  held  out  her  hand  to  her  husband. 

«« My  darling,  yon  know  this  is  wrong,"  he  gently  said,  bending  over 
her.     "  Good  Heavens,  Maria  I  how  ill  and  tired  vou  look." 

*^  I  should  not  have  slept  had  I  gone  to  bed,  she  said.  *'  George, 
1^  me  where  yon  have  been :  where  it  is  that  you  go  in  an  evening." 

A  misgiving  crossed  George  Gh)do]phin's  mind— that  she  already 
knew.  I&e  looked  painty  distressed,  and  there  was  a  peeultar  ng- 
nificance  in  her  tone,  but  she  spoke  with  timid  deprecation.  His  con* 
sdenoe  told  him  that  the  amusement  he  had  been  recently  pursmng 
would  not  shine  well  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  An  unmarried  man  may 
send  himself  to  ruin  if  it  pleases  himself  to  do  it ;  but  not  one  who  has 
assumed  the  responsibilities  that  Geoi^  Godolphin  had.  Ruin,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  come  to  George  Godolphin,  or  fear  of  ruin.  The 
worst  that  had  happened  was,  that  he  had  contracted  a  debt  to  Mr. 
Yerrall,  whidi  he  did  not  at  present  see  his  way  clear  to  pay.  He 
could  not  pay  so  large  a  sum  out  of  the  bank  without  the  question  being 
put  by  his  partners,  Where  does  it  go  to  ?  Mr.  Yerrall  had,  however, 
relieved  him  of  the  embarrassment  by  suggesting  interest  A  very  easy 
settling  of  the  qneetion  it  appeared  to  the  careless  mind  of  George  Go- 
dolphin :  and  he  felt  obliged  to  Mr.  Yerrall. 

'<  Maria !"  he  exclaimed  «<  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?  What  is  the 
matter?" 

Msria  changed  her  position.  She  let  her  head  slip  from  the  easy- 
chair  on  to  his  sheltering  arm.  <<  Mrs.  Yerrall  frightened  roe,  George. 
Will  you  be  angry  with  me  if  I  tell  you  ?  She  came  in  this  evening, 
and  she  said  you  and  Mr.  Yerrall  were  losmg  all  your  money  at  the 
gaming-table." 

George  Godotpfain's  free  grew  hot  and  angry,  worse  than  it  had  been 
in  the  gambling>room,  and  he  gave  Mrs.  Yerrall  an  exceedingly  compfi- 
mentaiy  mental  word.  '^  What  possessed  her  to  say  that  ?"  he  exclaioMd. 
And  in  troth,  he  wondered  what  could  have  possessed  her.    YerraD^  at 
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any  rate,  was  not  losing  his  money*  '*  Were  yoa  so  foolish  as  to  believe 
it,  Maria?" 

<^  Only  a  little  of  it,  Geoi^e.  Plray  forgive  me !  I  am  weak  just 
now,  you  know,  and  things  startle  me.  I  have  heard  dreadful  tales  of 
these  foreign  gaming-places  :  and  I  knew  how  much  you  had  been  out 
at  night  since  we  came  here.     It  is  not  so,  is  it,  George  ?" 

George  made  a  show  of  laughing  at  her  anxiety.  ^*  I  and  Verrall 
have  strolled  into  the  places  and  watched  the  play,"  said  he.  *'  We  have 
staked  a  few  coins  ourselves — not  to  be  looked  upon  as  two  churls  who 

rit  their  British  noses  into  everything  and  then  won't  pay  for  the  sight, 
lost  what  I  staked,  with  a  good  grace ;  but,  as  to  Verrall,  I  don't  be» 
lieve  he  is  a  halfpenny  out  of  pocket.  Mrs.  Verrall  must  have  been 
quarrelling  with  her  husband,  and  so  thought  she'd  say  something  to 
spite  him.  And  my  wife  must  take  it  for  gospel,  and  b^n  to  fret  ner^ 
self  into  a  fever !" 

Maria  drew  a  long,  relieved  breath.  The  address  was  candid,  the 
manner  was  playfiil  and  tender :  and  she  possessed  the  most  implicit 
fsuth  in  her  husband.  Maria  had  doubted  almost  the  whole  world,  be- 
fore she  could  have  doubted  George  Godolphin.  She  drew  his  fiskce 
down  upon  hers,  once  more  whispering  that  he  was  to  forgive  her  for 
being  so  silly. 

"  My  dearest,  I  have  beeh  thinking  that  we  may  as  well  so  on  to* 
morrow.  To-dsiy,  that  is :  I  won't  tell  you  the  time,  if  you  £n't  know 
it ;  but  it's  morning^." 

She  knew  the  time  quite  well.  No  anxious  wife  ever  sat  up  for  a 
husband  yet,  but  knew  it.  In  her  impatience  to  be  away — for  she  was 
most  desirous  of  being  at  home  again — she  could  take  note  of  the  one 
sentence  only.     '<  Oh,  George,  yes !     Let  us  go!" 

^'  Will  you  promise  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  first,  and  not  attempt  to 
be  out  of  bed  before  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  then  P" 

<'  George,  I  will  promise  you  anything,"  she  cried,  with  a  radiant  face. 
"  Only  say  we  shall  start  for  home  to-morrow  I" 

"Yes,  we  will." 

And,  somewhat  to  Mr.  Verrall's  surprise,  they  did  start.  That 
gentleman  made  no  attempt  to  detain  ihem.  *<  But  it  is  shabby  (^  you 
both  to  go  off  like  this,  and  leave  us  amid  these  foreigners,  like  babes  ia 
the  wood,"  said  he,  when  Maria  was  already  in  the  carriage,  and  George 
was  about  to  step  into  it. 

''  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  leaving  too,  is  there,  Mr.  Verrall  ?" 
asked  Maria,  leaning  forward.  **  And  what  did  you  and  Mrs.  Verrall  do 
before  we  came?    You  had  been  babes  in  the  wood  a  fortnight  then." 

'*  Fairly  put,  young  lady,"  returned  Mr.  Verrall.  **  I  must  congrato* 
late  you  on  one  thing,  Mrs.  Gfeorge  Godolphin:  that,  in  spite  of  your 
recent  indisposition,  you  are  lookmg  more  like  yourself  to-day  than  I 
have  seen  you  yet." 

'*  That  is  because  I  am  going  home,"  said  Maria. 

And  home  they  reached  in  safety.  The  continental  land  journey,  the 
pleasant  sea  trip — for  the  day  and  the  waters  were  alike  calm — and  then 
the  land  again,  all  grew  into  things  of  the  past,  and  they  were  once  more 
back  at  Prior's  Ash.  As  they  drove  to  the  bank  from  the  railway 
station,  Maria  looked  up  at  the  house  when  it  came  in  sight,  a  thrill  of 
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joy  running  through  her  heart.     What  a  happy  home  it  will  be  for  me ! 
was  her  glad  thought. 

'<  What  would  Thomas  and  old  Crosse  say»  if  they  knew  I  had  dipped 
into  it  so  deep  at  Homburg !"  was  the  involuntary  thought  which  flashed 
across  George  Godolphtn. 


III. 


George  Godolfhin  and  Maria  were  holding  a  levee.  It  could  be 
called  nothing  else.  Not  very  strong  yet,  George  would  only  allow 
Maria  to  travel  by  easy  journeys,  and  they  had  arrived  at  home  early  in 
the  afltemoon.  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Grace,  Bessy  and  Cecil  Godolphin, 
Thomas  Godolphin  and  Mr.  Crosse,  all  were  crowding  into  the  back 
parlour  to  welcome  them.  Not  the  business  parlour :  but  the  large  and 
pleasant  dining-room,  used  also  as  a  sitting-room,  on  the  right  of  the 
private  entrance ;  the  room  that  used  to  be  the  chief  sitting-room  of  the 
Miss  Godolphins. 

Maria  had  thrown  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stood  amidst  them 
ally  in  her  dark  silk  travelling  dress,  somewhat  creased.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  she  was  intensely  happy :  her  eye  was  radiant,  her  colour 
softly  bright,  her  fiur  young  face  without  a  cloud.  And  now  walked  in 
the  rector  of  All  Souls',  having  escaped  (nothing  loth)  from  a  stormy 
vestry  meeting  to  see  Maria.  Miss  Godolphin  was  not  there :  temporary 
indisposition  kept  her  at  Ashlvdyat.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the 
year  she  would  be  occasionally  troubled  with  a  heating  humour  in  the 
legs,  a  species  of  erysipelas,  and  it  confined  her  within  doors. 

<<  I  have  brought  her  home  safe,  you  see,  sir,"  George  said  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  leading  Maria  up  to  him. 

^  And  yourself  also,"  was  the  rector's  reply.  "  You  are  worth  two  of 
the  shaky  man  that  went  away." 

*'  I  told  yon  I  should  be,  sir,  if  you  allowed  Maria  to  go  with  me," 
cried  ready,  gallant  George.  **  I  do  not  fancy  we  are  either  of  us  the 
worse  for  our  sojourn  abroad.'' 

**  I  don't  think  either  of  you  look  as  though  you  were,"  said  the 
rector.  "  Maria  is  thin.  I  suppose  you  are  not  sorry  to  come  home, 
Miss  Maria?" 

^  So  glad !"  she  said.  "  I  began  to  think  it  very,  very  long,  not  to 
see  you  all.     But,  papa,  I  am  not  Miss  Maria  now." 

^*  You  saucy  child !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hastings.  But  the  rector  had  the 
laugh  against  him.     Mrs.  Hastings  drew  Maria  aside. 

*'  My  dear,  you  have  been  ill,  George  wrote  me  word.  How  did  it 
happen  ?     We  were  so  sorry  to  hear  it" 

"  Yes,  we  were  sorry  too,"  replied  Maria,  her  eyelashes  resting  on  he^ 
hot  cheek.     <*  It  could  not  be  helped." 

'<  But  how  did  it  happen?" 

**  It  was  my  own  fault :  not  my  inteniional  fault,  you  know,  mamm#^ 
It  occnrred  the  day  after  we  reached  Homburg.  I  and  George  were  out- 
walking and  we  met  the  Verralls.  We  turned  with  them,  and  then  I 
had  not  hold  of  George's  arm.  Something  was  amiss  in  the  street,  a 
great  mess  of  stones  and  earth  and  rubbish ;  and,  to  avoid  a  carriage  that 
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6ame  by,  I  stepped  upon  it.     And,  somehow  I  slipped  off.     I  dad  not 
appear  to  have  nurt  myself:  but  I  suppose  it  shook  me." 

<'Yoa  met  the  Verralls  at  Homburg?"   eried  JMbs.   HastingSy  in 


'  Yes.  Did  George  not  mention  it  when  he  wrote  ?  They  are  at 
Homburg  still.     Unless  they  have  now  left  it." 

*^  George  never  puts  a  superfluons  word  in  his  letters/'  said  Mrs. 
Hastings,  with  a  smile.  '<  He  says  just  what  he  has  to  say,  and  no  more. 
He  mentioned  that  you  were  not  well,  and  therefore  some  little  delay 
might  take  plaoe  in  the  return  home:  but  he  said  nothing  of  the 
Verralls." 

Maria  laughed.     "  George  never  writes  a  long  letter     ■    ** 

*^  Who's  that,  taking  George's  name  in  vain  ?"  cried  George,  looking 
fovnd* 

**  It  is  I,  George.  Yon  never  told  mamma,  when  you  wrote,  that  the 
Verralls  were  with  us  at  Homburg." 

*^  I'm  sure  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not,"  said  George. 

*^  The  Verralls  are  in  Wales,"  observed  Mr.  Hastings. 

''Then  they  have  travelled  to  it  pretty  quickly,"  observed  George. 
<<  When  I  and  Maria  left  Homburg  we  left  them  in  it.  They  had  been 
there  a  mouth  then." 

Not  one  present  but  looked  up  with  surprise.  ^  The  impression  in 
Prior's  Ash  is,  that  they  are  in  Wales,"  observed  Thomas  Godolphin. 
^  It  is  the  answer  given  by  the  servants  to  all  callers  at  Lady  Grodolphin's 
Folly." 

*^  They  are  certainly  at  Homburg;  whatever  the  servants  may  say," 
persisted  George*     **  The  servants  are  labouring  tmder  a  mistake." 

*'  It  is  a  curious  mistake  for  the  servants  to  make,  though,"  observed 
the  rector,  in  a  dry,  caustic  tone. 

^*  I  think  the  Verralls  are  curious  people  altogether,"  said  Bessy  Godol- 
phin. 

'*  I  don't  know  but  they  are,"  assented  George.  "  But  Verrall  is  a 
thoroughly  g^ood-hearted  man,  and  I  shall  always  speak  up  for  him." 

Meanwhile  Margery  had  asked  leave  of  Maria,  and  gone  up  to  Ashly- 
dyat.  Indeed,  it  was  not  much  "  asking  leave,"  for  that  was  not  greatly 
Margery's  fashion.  '*  I  must  go  up  and  see  Miss  Godolphin,  ma'am," 
had  been  what  she  said  to  Maria.  And  Maria  good  naturedly  bade  her 
not  huny  back. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  my  service,  Miss  Janet  P"  was  nearly  the  first 
question  asked  by  Margery  of  Miss  Godolphin.  Nothing  had  been  said 
before  Margery  went  abroad,  whether  she  was  to  return  to  Ashlydyat,  or 
to  continue  with  Maria:  her  ostensible  business  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  had  been  to^-as  everybody  had  phrased  it — look  after  him. 

"  Yon  know  I  should  like  you  back  here,  Margery,"  Janet  replied. 
"  But  it  shall  be  as  you  please." 

*^  If  it  is  as  I  please,  I  shall  come  back  for  certain,"  was  Margery's 
answer.  '<  Not  uiat  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with  Master  George's  wife. 
I  like  her  better,  Miss  Janet,  than  I  had  thought  it  possible  to  like  any- 
body but  a  Godolphin." 

"  She  is  a  Grodolphin  now,  Margery." 

'<Ah,"  said  Maigery.  <<But  she's  not  a  Godolphm  bom,  Bfiss 
Janet."  • 
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*  Thait  eTeoiagy  Qeoig^  and  Us  wife  dined  alone.  Gaoige  wai  iitanJing 
«reE  th«  fira  after  dinnei^  whoa  Maria  cama  and  0tood.  near  kun.  Gm 
put  out  his  arm  and  drew  her  to  his  side. 

.  ^<  It  seeaos  so  strange  George — the  being  in  this  hoose  with  jp  eall 
alone/'  she  whisperedft 

'' Stnnger  than  being  my  fvife,  Maria  P*" 

<<  Oh,  but  I  have  got  used  to  that" 

George  laughed  i  she  spoke  so  simply  and  nal;iiraUj.  <<  You  wH  gel 
wed  in  time  to  thia  being  yonc  home,  my  dadling." 

^*  I  shall  like  the  home  so  much!  I  hope  it  will  be  oev  hMaa  alwaifai 
George.?' 

<<  It  will  be  so.    Unless        "" 

''Unless  what?    Why  do  you  stop ?'* 

<<I  stopped,  Maria,  beoaioae  I  fek  ashamed  of  the  though  that  ImiI 
eoooe  OFer  ma.    Unless  Ashlydyat  should  €aU  in^  I  was  about  to  say.** 

'^Ashlydyatl  Bat,  George,  that  eonld  only  oome  to  na  throagh 
Ibomas's  death !"  die  ^avely  said. 

''True..  I  say  I  was. aahamed  of  the  thonght  I  it  eame  to  me  withoul 
my  will.  I  sincerely  hop«  that  Thomas  may  enjoy  it  to  his  old  age^ 
Suppose  we  go  up  and  see  Janet !"  he  continued.  *'  She  cannot  come 
out,  and  I  know  it  would  please  her.  But  perhaps  you  are  tired  to«night, 
Maria?" 

**  Indeed  I  am  not.  I  should  Kke  the  walk.  And  I  should  like  to  see 
Janet" 

They  started.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock.  A  fine  moonlight  erening, 
and  they  took  the  way  down  Cross^streel.  The  same  way  that  Thomas 
Godolphin  (if  you  remember  it)  had  once  gone  ;  up  the  lonely  walk  and 
round  the  trees  to  the  Dark  Plain. 

Nothing  had  been  further  from  the  thoughts  bol^  of  George  Godol* 
phin  and  his  wife,  than  that  Dark  Plain's  ominous  shadow,  the  reputed 
foreteller  of  ill  to  the  Godolphins.  But  the  Shadow  was  there.  Never 
clearer,  never  darker,  never  more  palpably  distinct,  had  it  been,  than  it 
appeared  now. 

Maria  had  never,  seen  it,  and  the  fiMt  of  what  it  was  did  not  at  once 
strike  her.  <<  What's  that  ?"  she  asked  of  George.  <<  What  a  strange- 
looking Oh,  George!  is  it  the  Shadow  ?" 

Her  Toice  had  dsopped  to  an  awe-stmok  tone.  George's  courage  ap« 
peared  to  have  dropped  with  it  £fe  stood,  startled :  gazing  at  it  with 
wondering  eyes.- 

"  George,  is  it  the  Shadow  ?* 

**  It  is  what  theyetdl  the  Shadow,  Miaria,"  he  presently  said,  assuming 
a  careless  air. 

*^  Something  nuui  cast  it!"  she  exclaimed. 

**  It  must,"  replied  George;  "i%  must,  and  it  does..  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  we  shall  sometime  discover  what  it  is  that  does  cast  it," 
he  continued,  too  earnestly  to  give  saspieion  of  an  evasive  meaning. 

Maria  was  gazing  at  the  sh^low,  her  heart  bealftng  as  she  traced,  bit 
by  bit,  its  superstitious  form. 

"  I  am  sure  that  it  arises  from  natural  causes,**  George  continued, 
speaking  to  himself  more  than  to  Maria.  **  If  I  oould  only  find  out 
whence  they  oome  r    I  wander  if  the  azehwa;  tbrowaout        " 
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A  shriek  at  Maria's  elbow.  It  proved  to  be  from  Margery.  She  had 
oome  quickly  up  on  her  way  from  Ashlydyat,  and  had  caught  right  of 
the  Shadow. 

<<  What  brings  you  here  to-night?"  she  uttered  in  a  sharp  tone,  quite 
as  if  she  were  their  equal  and  had  power  to  order  them  about.  But 
nerer  was  Margery  more  faithful,  more  aflPectionate  at  heart,  than  when 
her  manner  suMded  into  abruptness.  ''  And  this  is  the  first  time  you 
hare  been  on  the  Dark  Plain  since  your  marriage !"  she  went  rapidly  on, 
in  rery  great  agitation.  "  Oh,  sir,  you  know  what  they  say !  That  if 
that  Shadow  appears " 

George  turned  round  with  an  imperative  gesture;  his  bee  white, 
partly  with  emotion,  partly  with  anger.  What  nonsense  was  she  about 
to  give  utterance  to,  in  the  hearing  of  his  young  wife  p  *'  You  foiget 
yourself  strangely,  Margery,*'  was  his  sharp  rebuke. 

Margery's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Shadow,  and  her  hands  were  lifted 
as  if  in  dread ;  in  pain.  **  I  could  be  upon  my  Bible  oath,  if  necessary, 
that  it  was  not  there  a  few  minutes  back,"  she  uttered.  **  I  came  past 
here,  and  then  I  remembered  something  I  had  forgotten  at  Ashlydyat, 
and  went  back  for  it.     It  was  not  there  then." 


THE  ROYAL  MONUMENT. 

Let  the  tall  cenotaph  the  level*  grace, 
Its  marble  emulate  the  mirror's  face. 
Then  grave  the  name  so  recently  inum'd. 
Honoured  bj  Europe,  but  by  England  moumed^f 
Here,  where  o'er-crowded  myriaos  lately  met. 
To  praise,  admire,  do  all  things  but  forji^t 
The  patron  of  that  scene— here  let  it  rise, 
The  sad  memorial  of  his  obsequies. 

'Tis  night,  the  splendour  of  the  unclouded  moon 
Illumes  the  moment  of  her  highest  noon. 
Save  where  deep  shadows  of  toe  folia^  shed 
A  gloom  like  that  which  shrouds  a  dymg  bed; 
Eit  place  for  thought  while  passing  o'er  the  sod 
Marked  out  by  one  now  gone  to  rest  with  Qod» 
O'er  whom  attection  mingled  tear  with  tear. 
And  a  great  nation  wept  aloiiR  the  bier. 
Trackless  the  scenes  here  lately  passed  away. 
Wrought  out  by  him  though  now  of  yesterday. 
While  he,  the  ark's  lost  bird,  hath  found  a  shore 
From  the  lone  vessel  to  return  no  more. 
Sad  solitude  1  here  memory  quickens  woe. 
Telling  how  frail  the  loftiest  state  below — 
How  vainly  prized  in  their  humanity 
The  first,  best  things  of  earth  must  ever  be ! 


*  Site,  in  Hyde  Park,  of  the  old  building, 
t  Ergo  Quintilinm  perpetuus  sopor 
Urgtt.  Hob. 
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Here  rear  the  Mokuxskt,  and  give  it  scope 
To  nurture  thoughts  bora  of  a  perish'd  hope ; 
For  her  the  monrner  in  her  regal  bower, 
Bose  of  life's  vale  drooping  in  sorrow's  shower. 
Twice  stricken  bj  affliction—- let  it  be 
A  pensive  token,  calling  memory 
To  one  of  whom  she  was  the  dearer  part« 
Form'd  to  enchain  oar  duty  and  his  neart^ 
Made  dear  to  love  by  nature,  which  alone 
Claims  servitude  from  cottage  and  from  throne. 
80  pass  the  hi^h  and  loyal,  so  the  wise. 
So  earthly  glories,  and  their  vanities. 
Thus  on  the  wide-spread  waste  of  human  ill. 
Death  ever  foremost  strikes,  stera  victor  still. 
Severs  affection,  wounds  maternal  love. 
Each  perhaps  the  sacrifice  our  faith  to  prove. 
And  the  full  knowledge  of  great  truths  to  teach. 
Lest  sense  mistake  what  fancy  cannot  reach. 

Uprear  the  Monxtmziit,  and  let  it  be 

The  record  of  a  race  in  history 

Of  coming  sovereigns  rais'd  to  England's  throne 

O'er  mighty  realms,  which  they  shall  rule  alone 

In  bright  succession,  honoured  of  the  free, 

The  potent  guardians  of  true  liberty. 

By  that  strong  will  which  keeps  their  rocky  isle, 

Secures  its  fields,  and  makes  its  harvests  smile, 

Its  people's  will  precedent  for  all  time. 

Known  throughout  earth,  confess'd  in  everv  clime. 

From  slowing  shores  wh^re  torrid  oceans  dow 

To  polar  mountains  and  el^einal  snow. 

Fain  would  m  v  verse  the  Mourner's  praise  renew. 
Fixed  as  her  throne,  inviolably  true. 
Making  more  clear  that  sympathy  of  heart. 
Of  which  a  nation  feels  the  counterpart. 
How  strong  the  example  of  her  virtues  shone 
In  calm  domestic  joys  for  ever  gone ; 
Yet  those  we  loved  would  we  recal  them  here. 
Souls  entered  bliss  that  never  know  a  tear. 
Or  dreams  began  with  weeping — where  no  sigh 
Proclaims  the  frailty  of  mortalil^  P 
There  is  no  echo  from  the  tomb  s  repose, 
Where  Acheron's  heavv  wave  unruffled  flows ; 
And  if  there  were  would  we  inflict  the  pain 
To  bind  freed  spirits  in  the  dust  afain. 
Now  quaffing  far  apart  from  mortsd  strife. 
The  founts  that  gush  beneath  the  trees  of  life  P 
God  gives  us  tribulations  to  refine 
Our  wayward  nature,  such,  fair  Queen,  are  thine, 
Bestowed  in  mercy  ere  above  we  soar. 
To  glorious  light  and  being  evermore ! 

Haste,  place  the  Monuhznt  !  a  Sovereign's  grief 
In  votive  gifts  may  find  a  short  relief; 
There  is  no  covenant  rainbow  without  tears. 
Through  which  some  shining  glimpse  of  heaven  appears. 
Far  be  the  place  of  that  undreaming  sleep, 
Wliere  hope  forgets  to  cheat,  and  grief  to  weep ! 
Be  long  dehived  that  hour,  Queen  of  the  Free, 
That  takes  thee  heavenward  from  humanity 
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To  thy  beatitnde,  where  thon  \rilt  meet 
The  lost  and  lored  one  at  God's  mercy  seat. 
It  is  DO  wrong  to  thine  eternal  dar 
To  ask  prolonged  thine  own  time-nononred  sway- 
One  little  hour  of  mle  long  proved  aright, 
'<  To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  Ught." 
Are  we  not  justly  selfish,  cherished  Qneen, 
To  pray  lonp  coming  time  may  interrene 
Ere  a  supenor  crown  be  worn  by  thee — 
A  golden  crown  of  immortality  ? 

How  many  when  they  die,  die  all,  but  he 

Left  to  his  Queen  his  memory's  leeaoy ; 

He  was  her  own,  she  his,  and  England's  throne 

Never  more  virtuous,  great,  or  powerful  shone; 

Their  love  was  mutual  as  their  souls  were  true, 

As  if  into  each  other's  hearts  they  grew — 

One  with  its  tendrils  round  the  other  twined. 

In  tranquil  sweet  felicity  of  mind. 

Passing  harmoniously  regretted  hours 

In  palace  halb,  too  seldom  strewed  with  flowcRs; 

He,  with  that  good  content,  a  virtuous  name. 

Attempted  no  loanan  iUght  to  £ame, 

In  soul-exalting  science  took  a  part, 

And,  patron  of  the  elegant  in  art. 

The  lustre  and  the  dignity  of  man 

He  wdl  sustained  on  nature's  honest  plan; 

Never  profaned  the  task  of  doing  toocL 

With  an  unholy  thought — ^the  brotheriiood 

Of  ill  to  otherB--f6r  his  days  were  past 

So  well  prepared  Hiait  each  might  be  his  last. 

But  the  loved  mourner  sorrows  still  await. 

Sad  in  her  solitude  and  halls  of  state, 

IVom  the  void  ever  present  here  and  there 

"  Where  is  he  ^ne  ?"  still  sorrow  answers  "  Where  P' 

And  memory  bnngs  the  offspring  of  that  love, 

Which,  though  unseen,  smiles  on  her  from  above. 

And  bids  her  guard  them,  now  become  her  care. 

With  the  resistless  prevalence  of  pcayer. 

Well  she  the  task  fulfils — ^in  tliem  vre  tee 

The  hope  of  England's  royal  ohivalty, 

World  of  their  parent's  wealth,  and  England's  own* 

Bom  an  onr  boraen  to  support  the  throne. 

Bear  high  "  a  livelong  Monttmbnt,'**  and  here 
Becal  the  past,  for  it  demands  a  tear. 
That  life  so  pure,  that  death  so  beautiful.-|* 
Taken  when  the  cup  of  life  was  clear  and  full. 
When  all  was  in  its  place,  and  all  complete. 
As  summer  flowers  are  with  the  summer  meet. 
He  mingled  not  with  party,  made  no  foes. 
But  bore  his  honours  meelly  to  their  dose. 
When  fuUy  fruoght  with  promised  rays  to  oonie» 
Death  call'd  him  to  an  everlasting  home. 
Then  rear  the  Monument,  and  give  it  scope 
To  nurture  thought,  though  bom  of  perisned  hope ! 

Gtxits  Asdding. 

•  MUtom.     .  t  Tyrtttus,  « Lovelr  I>eatli/ 
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MITHBIDA.TES,  KING  OE  PONTUS. 

BY  BIB  KATBAXOJm. 

At  the  wont  period  of  the  Indian  mutiny  in  1857,  when  people  were 
naturally  aeeking  a  pasallel  in  history  for  that  abiorfaing  ^ic^  the 
Mithiida^  War  was  namedaa  offering  in  boom  reipeeta  a  doeer  analogy 
than  others  that  had  been  suggested— <sach  as  llie  TVooeles  or  InexpiaUe 
War,  hetween  Carthage  and  her  insurgent  mereeDaries.  In  one  day 
eighty  thousand  Romaas  were  massaered  with  drcumttaaees  of  erueky, 
we  were  reminded,  like  those  which  appalled  us  at  Cawupore ;  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  maasaove  was  pvepand,  and  the  completeneas  and 
suddenness  with  which  it  OYerteok  its  multitndiBoas  and  aeatterad  vietiaM, 
were  alleged  to  proYo  that  the  subtlety  and  secrecy  of  Eastern  aattoBa 
were  then  as  iwnadEahle  as  they  are  now.  But  tiiis,  on  the  odwr  band, 
was  a  national  rebellion  against  a  yoke  intoleeable  to  the  nation,  and 
faB4  moreovw,  a  leMider,  and  one  of  no  ocdinazy  kind.  ^  Mithridalea 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement,  and  nothbg  but  his  indomitable 
nature  and  extraordinary  resource  maintained  the  contest  so  long ;  for 
the  Oriental  hosts  went  down  before  small  Roman  armies  whenerer  they 
met  them  in  the  field,  just  as  the  bests  of  Hindostan  huTe  gone  down 
befbve  small  English  armies  at  Plassy,  Assaye,  and  Cawnpore. 

''  The  King  of  Pontus  was  a  miraole  of  pnysiea],  and  of  a  low  kind  of 
moral,  force.  He  was  the  strongest  man,  the  first  rider,  the  first  areber, 
the  first  drinker,  and  the  first  polygamist  of  the  East— -a  perfset  Orientai 
hero — a  sort  of  Rustam,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  or  Samson.  He  had 
been  trained  from  his  childhood,  not  in  the  Zenana,  but  in  the  school  of 
advosity  and  danger ;  andif  he  was  not  proof  aj;ain8tpoi80ft*-a  traditioa 
which  we  presume  medical  science  woiadd  reject— be  was  sft  least  a 
thoieughly  iron  man.  He  was,  also,  perhaps  tlie  best  hater  in  'the  worid ; 
and  in  the  stiength  of  that  bate  be  found  ifigour,  eonstaacy,  and  almost 
genias." 

Bat,  as  the  leviewer  of  the  supposed  parallel  then  goes  on  to  show, 
aMiough  JBfitbridates,  thus  personally  endowed,  enteral  upon  the  war 
with  enormous  peeaniaiy  resourees,  and,  like  some  of  our  native  aota- 
gonisls  in  India,  bad  good  European  officers  in  his  pay;  yet  were  Euro- 
pean asms  and  Bobmui  ataadfastaess  teo  much  for  him,  in  spite  of  the 
teniUe  eiril  war  whkfa,  daring  a  great  part  of  the  period,  was  raging  at 
Ronae ;  and  he  was  driven  hmn  field  to  field,  firom  point  to  point,  from 
oenntay  to  «OBntey :  rill  at  last  be  eould  only  escape  hie  enemies  by 
death.* 

Jffr.  de  Qnhiesy  is  atvennons  as  to  die  gnat  enor  liiat  prevailed  in 
Rome  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  Mithridates'  power.     The  spaeioos* 

*  "HiVpOy^-^Uswai  theieviewtcft  prastlealaadeoiisolatarrapplicaaoaer 
tbesnbject—"liapfiay,N«ia  Sahib k«  Mithndatea  onlyin.caal^aad  P^M^, 
aad  what  is  stiU  more  importaat,.he  carries  no  nation  with  bun.  He  ia  not  Ukdy 
to  caose  us  the  fearful  anxietiea  and  TiciMitiides,  or  to  afford  crar  gen«w\^«« 
trimnpfas  of  a  Mithridatic  war.*— Ailiir<lc^  Bmnew,  Kor.  7,  1857.  Art.  •-  »»- 
torical  FaraUeto  te  iheiadiaa  Matbvr." 
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nesa  of  his  kingdom,  its  remoteness,  his  power  of  retreat  into  Armenia — 
all  enabled  him,  observes  this  scholarly  critic,  to  draw  out  the  war  into  a 
lingering  struggle.  **  These  local  advantages  were  misinterpreted.  A 
man  who  could  resist  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  others,  approved  himself  to  the 
raw  judgments  of  the  multitude  as  a  dangerous  enemy."  Hence,  ao- 
cordmg  to  De  Qaincey,  who  is  no  believer  in  Pompey's  greatness, — hence 
a  very  disproportionate  appreciation  of  that  general,  on  his  success 
aeainst  Mithridates,  as  if  a  second  Scipio  had  conquered  a  second  Han- 
mbal.  If  Hannibal,  the  multitude  would  argue,  had  transferred  the 
war  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  why  not  Mithridates,  who  had  come  west- 
wards as  w  as  Greece  ?  And  upon  that  argument,  the  panic-struck 
people  of  Rome  fancied  that  Mithiidates  might  repeat  the  experiment- 
overlooking  the  changes  which  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
wrought.  It  was  in  1842  that  the  *'  English  Opium-eater"  discussed 
this  topic,  and  he,  too,  took  our  relations  with  India  in  illustration  of  his 
discourse. 

As  possible,  he  onaintained,  would  it  have  been  for  Scindia  and  Holkar 
forty  years  before,  as  possible  for  Tharawaddie  at  that  very  time,  to 
conduct  an  expedition  into  England,  as  for  Mithridates  to  have  invaded 
Italy  at  the  era  of  670-80  of  Rome.  There  is  a  wild  romantic  legend, 
he  tells  us,  surviving  in  old  Scandinavian  literature,  that  Mithridates  did 
not  die  by  suicide,  but  that  he  passed  over  the  Black  Sea ;  from  Pontus 
on  the  south-east  of  that  sea  to  the  Baltic ;  crossed  the  Baltic ;  and 
became  that  Odin  whose  fierce  vindictive  spirit  reacted  upon  Rome,  in 
after  centuries,  through  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  his  supposed  descendants: 
just  as  the  blood  of  Dido,  the  Carthaginian  queen,  after  mounting  to  the 
heavens — under  her  dying  imprecation, 

Exoriare  aliquis  nostro  de  sanguine  vindex — 

came  round  in  a  vast  arch  of  bloodshed  upon  Rome,  under  the  retaliation 
of  Hannibal,  four  or  five  centuries  later.  This  Scandinavian  legend,  con- 
tinues Mr.  de  Quincey,  *'  might  answer  for  a  grand  romance,  carrying  with 
it,  like  the  Punic  legend,  a  semblance  of  mighty  retribution  ;  but,  as  an 
historical  possibility,  any  Mithridatic  invasion  of  Italy  would  be  extra- 
vagant. Having  been  swallowed,  however,  by  Roman  credulity,  as  a 
dang^,  always  in  procinctu^  so  long  as  the  old  Pontic  lion  should  be 
unchained,  naturally  it  had  happened  that  this  groundless  panic,  firom  its 
very  indistinctness  and  shadowy  panic,  became  more  available  for  Pompey's 
immoderate  glorification,  than  any  service  so  much  nearer  to  home  as  to 
be  more  rationally  appreciable."*  According  to  this  view,  it  was  merely 
a  piece  of  Pompey's  unexampled  luck,  that  he  should  be  the  last  man  in 
the  series  against  Mithridates,  and  thus  step  into  the  inheritance  of  merit 
belonging  to  the  entire  series  in  that  service — the  labourer,  who  easily 
reaped  the  harvest,  thus  practically  throwing  into  oblivion  those  who  had 
so  painfully  sown  it. 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Scandinavian  legend,  above 
referred  to,  was  one  which  Wordsworth  had  some  thoughts,  once  upon  a 
time,  of  selecting  for  the  argument  of  the  great  poem  he  was  then  medi- 
tating.    It  fluctuated,  in  the  preference  of  his  varying  moods  of  mind, 

*  See  the  Essay  on  Cicero,  in  Be  Qaincey*s  collected  works. 
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with  other  themes  from  classical  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  Some- 
times he  had  almost  settled  on  a  romance  of  chivaliy  and  knight-errant 
enterprise;  hat  then  again. 

Sometimes^  more  stemljr  moved^  I  would  relate 
How  vanquished  Mithndates  northward  passed, 
And,  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 
Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 
Perished  the  Roman  Empire.* 

The  President  de  Brosses — best  known  perhaps,  or  indeed  only  re- 
membered, now-a-days,  by  his  feud  with  Voltaire — undertook  a  recon- 
stmction  of  the  entire  history  of  Mithridates,  out  of  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  Sallust,  and  a  mass  of  notes  minutely  collected  from  all  the 
stores  of  antiquity,  and  even  from  the  Armenian  chronicle  of  (Gallic^) 
Moise  de  Chorene^  then  scarcely  deciphered.  He  depicts  the  childhood 
of  his  Pontic  hero, — well-cultured,  but  cruelly  disposed,  already  capable 
oi  crime,  and  attaining  the  throne  by  poisoning  bis  mother — then  his 
sofitaiT  youth,  spent  in  the  savage  woods,  in  chase  of  beasts  of  prey,  and 
in  studying  the  properties  of  poisonous  plants,  and  the  antidotes  effectual 
in  each  case.  Without  affirming,  as  a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  present 
century  has  done,  that  Mithridates  had  waged  a  number  of  wars  before 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  De  Brosses  shows  him  to  us  quitting  his 
dominions,  to  enter  on  an  irregular  course  of  travels,  like  Peter  the  Great, 
whom  M.  Villeromn  declares  him  to  resemble  in  more  points  than  one, — 
in  genius,  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  and  in  that  art  of  command- 
ing barbarians,  which  consists  in  being,  one's  self,  at  the  same  time  bar- 
barous and  civilised.  De  Brosses  shows  him  betrayed  during  his  absence, 
and  on  the  rumour  of  his  death,— then  reappearing,  in  implacable  mood 
towards  Laodice,  his  wife  and  sister,  and  the  magnates  of  his  court,  but 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  aggrandising  his  empire  daily  by  victories 
over  the  Scythians  and  Greeks  of  the  Bosphorus,  gaining  over  or  de- 
spoiling the  petty  kings  of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  of  whom 
the  avowed  protector  was  Rome,  and  preparing  on  a  grand  scale  to 
combat  Rome  herself  by  urging  to  revolt  all  the  peoples  she  had  en- 
slaved. The  day  for  war  wi%  Rome  herself  arrived  at  last.  Mithridates 
then  drives  out  the  Roman  legions  from  their  province  of  Asia,  permits 
the  people  to  massacre  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  foreigners,  and,  de- 
scending armed  on  Europe,  suddenly  reveab  to  Greece  the  person  of  the 
Coming  Man,  her  wild,  stern,  all-puissaut  liberator. 

It  would  be  difficult,  M.  Villemain  opines,  to  throw  a  better  light  on 
history,  or  to  punt  a  better  portrait  than  De  Brosses  has  done,  of  the 
new  Hannibal, — de  cet  AnnUtal  roi,  whose  campaigns  against  Lucullus 
and  Pompey  are  narrated  by  Sallust.  Arrived  at  this  part  of  his  work, 
Sallust's  French  imitator  ''  redoubles  the  efforts  of  his  industrious  erudi- 
tion." The  obstinate  siege  of  the  town  of  Cyzicus,  the  forced  retreat  of 
Mithridates,  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  the  invasion  of  his  hereditary  realm,  his 
flight  to  the  deserts,  to  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus  itself,  in  order  to  make 
up  new  armies, — all  this  forms  a  narrative  at  once  curious  and  energetic, 
composed  anew  out  of  the  ruins,  and  sometimes  the  dust,  of  the  ancient 
monument.     Where  Sallust  is  said  to  have  come  to  a  full  stop,  however, 

*  Wordsworth,  The  Prelude.    Introduction. 
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theiWi'too,  baHs  die  PrMdent  de  BrosMi — who  windf  up  wkh  tlM  letam 
of  Lwsulku  to  Boaw^  beeauM  SaUntt  is  reported  to  bm  owde  that  the 
finis  of  his  history.* 

Racine  prefaces  his  tragedy  with  the  remark  that  hardly  a  name  that 
can  be  named  is  better  known  than  that  of  Mithridates — whose  life  and 
death  form  a  considerable  portion  of  Boman  history,  and  of  whom  it  may 
.  be  said,  without  taking  his  conquests  into  account,  that  his  defeats  alone 
made  the  almost  entire  glory  of  the  three  greatest  captains  of  the 
republic,  Sylla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompey.  And  while  it  is  Racine's  boast, 
that  scarce  any  of  the  brilliant  actions  in  the  life  of  Mithridates  are  left 
out  in  his  tragedy  (the  Unities  notwithstanding),  the  poet  defends  with 
sutth  authority  as  he  can  command  his  prominent  use  of  the  king^s 
aUeged  design  to  pass  into  Italy.  Florus,  Plutarch,  and  Dion  Cassius 
are  cited,  as  namiqg  the  countries  through  which  Mithridates  would  haYO 
to  pass;  and  so,  in  particular,  is  Appian  the  Alexandrian,  who  enters 
more  into  detail,  and  who^  after  inaicatiqg  the  facilities,  aids,  and  ap- 
pliances the  king  hoped  to  find  in  his  route,  adds,  that  this  plan  was  the 
pretext  made  use  of  by  Pharnaces  to  excite  the  entire  army  to  revolt, 
and  that  the  soldiers,  alarmed  at  the  old  king's  enterprise,  looked  upon  it 
as  the  mere  desperation  of  a  prince  who  would  fain  perish  with  6clat. 
Dion  Cassius  thus  comments  on  this  design  of  Mithridates  :t  ^  This  man 
was  Terily  bom  to  undertake  great  things.  As  he  had  often  experienced 
good  and  evil  fortune,  he  believed  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  above 
his  hopes  and  his  boldness,  and  adapted  his  designs  far  more  to  the 
greatness  of  his  courage  than  to  the  bad  state  of  &s  affairs ;  firmly  re- 
solved, should  his  enterprise  be  unsuccessful,  to  die  as  became  a  great 
king,  and  buiy  lumself  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  empire,  rather  than  live 
in  obscurity  and  meanness.**  All  wluch  would  tell  fi&mously  in  French, 
plentifully  interspersed  with  la  gloire^  and  Seigneur,  vout  pouvez  ioui, 
and  Madame^  vom  beaux  yeux^  a  confidant;,  a  domesHgue,  a  deal  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  Unities. 

Montesquieu,  again,  glorifies  Mitiiridates  as  a  magnanimous  king^ 
who,  in  adversity,  like  the  lion  looking  at  lus  wounds,  was  only  the  more 
indignant  "In  the  abyss  into  which  he  was  plunged,  he  fcMrmed  the 
plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy,  and  of  going  to  Rome  with  the  same 
nations  which  subdued  it  some  centuries  afterwards,  and  by  the  same 
road  which  they  travelled.":^ 

It  is  with  Hannibal  that  Montesquieu  compares  the  King  of  Pontos. 
Frederick  Schlegel  foUows  in  the  same  track.  ''No  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  since  Hannibal,''  savs  the  German  philoeopher,  "  had  formed 
such  a  deep-laid  plan  as  Mittiridates,  whose  intention  it  was  to  unite  in 
one  armed  confederacy  against  Rome  all  the  nations  of  the  north,  from 
the  regions  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  fiv  as  Gaul  and  the  Alp8.''§  Rut 
Schlegel  discusses  him,  and  his  plans,  only  to  show  that  danger  served 
but  to  arouse  the  Roman  people  to  more  triumphant  exertions ;  and  that 
every  effort  of  hostile  resistance,  when  onee  overcome,  tended  eimply  to 
con&rm  th^r  universal  dominions. 

*  yilfemain,CbursdeIilit6ntureErRn9dlse,I>ix-septlMMXie^ 

t  Badne,  Bz«Ke  de  MiAridaSs^ 

+  Ttfon  tfii"X"  iifn  QiEandeim  des  Rfttffft^nSi  ch.  viL 

J  FhiloMphy  ef  HMoty,  iX.  CtaBSMBter  of  the  T 
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JfiOuidfttes  Mrf«8  Ms.  C«ilyl%  too»  Wtk  a  iMt  for  a  riittri  koi^ 
t)»e  «aoM  cffaety  ihongk  with  wider  .tanf^  and  icopa  in  k,  leadni^  iadead 
to  rather  momentous  issues.  Conquest,  he  sajs^  isaCust  oAen  twtneawdj; 
conquesti  which  moom  meve  wrong  and  fioree,  avefywhere  aMerfts  ittelf  as 
a  right  among  nan.  Yat,  if  "we  asamioei  we  shall  find,  he  anoiat  ws^ 
that,  in  this  world,  no  eonctaest  could  erer  beoome  pemanent,  whidk  did 
not  withal  show  itaelf  boaefioial  to  the  eooqatred  as  well  as  tocoaqosttm. 
Than  comes  theiUqstnUioa.  **  Mithridates,  King  of  Fontus,  eome  now 
to  aztremity,  *  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;'  bat,  says  tha 
history,  <  he  had  sqaeeied  them,  and  fleeced  aad  plundered  them,  for  looff 
yaara;'  his  requisitions,  flying,  irregular,  davastative,  like  the  ^^urlwmd, 
were  less  supportable  than  Roman  strictness  and  iMlhod,  regular  Idioaflk 
never  so  rigorous:  he  therefore  appealed  to  their  patriotism  in  vain.  The 
Bomaai  oonqaecsd  Mithridatea.  The  Romans,  having  oonqnend  die 
world,  held  it  oonqaered,  btoause  they  could  best  govern  the  worid ;  the 
mass  of  men  found  it  nowiee  pressiag  to  revolt;  their  fimcy  might  be 
afflicted  nu»e  or  les%  hot  in  their  sdid  interests  they  ware  better  off  than 
before,"* 

The  xeciirriag  mention  of  Mithridates  in  ooojonction  with  Haranbal,  is 
almoat  iaevitahle  in  writers  oa  Roman  history.  The  Romans  themsalvea 
associaied  as  twin  memories  these  once  IbrmtdaUe  names,  and,  as  tioM 
passed  on,  and  immortal  hatreds  put  on  moctality,  they  did  honour  to 
both  name^  as  of  foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL  <*  The.  ancient  Romans,'* 
says  ThoBftas  de  Quincey, ''  were  too  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  grandeur  in 
^emselves  not  to  relent,  after  a  generation  er  two,  before  the  grandenr 
of  HannibaL  Mithridates-- a  more  deubtfui  penoa — yet  merely  for  the 
magic  perasvetaoee  of  his  iadomitable  malice,  won  from  the  same  Romans 
the  only  real  honour  that  ever  he  received  on  earth.'^t  And  We  En^ish, 
this  author  omits  not  to  add,  have  ever  shown  the  eame  homage  to  stub- 
born enmity.  To  work  unflinchiegly,  he  says,  for  the  ruin  of  fingknd, 
to  proclaim  through  life,  by  word  and  by  deed,  JMsadSa  esl  AngKm 
vieirixl  that  one  purpose  of  aialice,  £rithfully  pataned,  has  qaiiteted 
some  people  upon  our  national  Amds  of  homage  as  by  a  peipctuai 
anniiily*  Better  than  an  inheritance  of  serriee  rendered  to  Eiylani,  hai 
aometimes  proved,  he  contends,  the  most  insane  hatred  io  England ; 
pointing,  in  proof,  to  Hyder  AH,  and  even  his  son  Tippoo,  though  so  hat 
mferior,  and  to  JNapoleon  Eoaapaete,  as  harmg  all  benefited  by  this  dis« 
DOtttioa  amongst  onsselves  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  <fiabolic  enmity^— 
Sat  we  mast  get  bask  to  Mithridates  and  old  Ronw. 

The  King  of  Pontos,  who  has  been  compared  to  the  great  Hannibai^ 
had,  it  is  true,  says  Michelet,  the  vast  projects  and  the  ungovernable  will 
of  the  chief  of  the  mercenaries,  but  not  his  genius  for  tactics.  His  glory 
wa^  Ae  being  dnrii^  forty  years  for  the  barbarians  on  the  shores  of  the 
Suxine,  what  Hanni^  had  been  for  those  of  Spain,  Africa,  and  Gaal;  a 
sort  of  mediater  and  instmetor,  voder  whose  awipiees  they  invaded  tha 
empise.     Reaidiag  at  Fergaasua,  upon  tiie  confines  of  Asm,  -whence  he 

••  CsrMe,  Chartism,  ch.  v.  ••Rights  and  Mights.** 

t  De  Qainoej^s  Eswj  on  Joan  of  Aic.     (Reprinted  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Mia. 
cwmies.) 
i  8eeMicheE«t,fi3StoizedeRome^Uvxeiu.cb.iiL 
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had  dnrea  oat  the  Roidwis,  he  was  condnually  sending  fresh  hordes  from 
the  Caacasus,  from  the  Crimea,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  into 
Ana,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 

In  later  times  it  was  remembered,  as  Dean  Liddell  mentions,  in  his 
account  of  "  the  man  who  became  famous  as  the  competitor  of  Rome  for 
the  soYcreignty  of  the  East,"  that  at  his  birtii  a  comet  biased  in  the 
heayens  so  large  in  sise  as  to  reach  from  the  senith  to  the  horiaon — a 
sign,  it  was  afterwards  interpreted,  of  his  destined  greatness.  '^But 
daring  his  boyhood  the  fates  seemed  adverse.  The  Senate  revoked  the 
ffift  conferred  by  Aquilias  upon  his  father.*  His  guardians  attempted 
his  life  both  by  poison  and  the  dagger.  But  he  escaped  all  perils  mar- 
vellously. It  was  commonly  believed  that  his  constitution  was  enabled 
to  defy  the  insidious  attacks  of  poison  by  ihe  habitual  use  of  antidotes. 
What  education  he  received  was  given  by  Greek  masters  at  Sinop^. 
Probably  his  quick  faculties  enabled  him  to  make  much  of  little  teaching. 
So  excellent  was  his  memory  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  five- 
and*twenty  languages^  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  their  own  tongue 
with  all  the  tril^  who  composed  his  motley  empire.  His  appreciation  of 
Hellenic  superiority  is  attested  by  the  employment  of  Greeks  both  for 
military  and  civil  administration;  and  his  cultivated  taste  is  disclosed  by 
the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  coins.  The  great  silver 
piece  bearing  the  head  of  Mithridates  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  medals 
that  came  from  the  ancient  mints.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  youthful  years  to  hunting  in  the  mountains  of  Pontus: 
thus  he  obtained  vigour  of  constitution,  quickness  of  eye,  and  promptness 
of  decision. "t  In  uue,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  pronounces  him  in  all 
respects  to  have  stood  far  above  the  common  run  of  Oriental  despots. 

The  Pontic  king's  long  struggle  with  the  Roman  power  began  with 
his  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Bithynia 
and  Cappadocia,  which  it  had  taken  under  its  protection.  The  success 
with  which  his  arms  were  crowned,  writes  the  historian  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire,  encouraged  him  to  carry  war  into  the  territory  of  tiie 
republic  in  Asia  Minor;  and  throughout  these  districts  the  people  were 
so  well  disposed  towards  him  that  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  them,  at  least 
for  an  instant,  Arom  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received  marks  the  excessive  hatred  that  yoke  had  inspired. 
For  to  Mr.  Merivale  it  is  evident  that  even  the  capricious  tyranny  of 
Oriental  despotism  was  preferred  to  all  the  benefits  of  European  civilisa- 
tion, blighted  as  tiiese  were  by  the .  systematic  rapacity  of  the  Roman 
governors.^     <' The  character  of  the  great  King  of  Pontus  has  come 

*  For  his  •ervices  to  Rome  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  Mithridates  V. 
(Euergetes)  was  rewarded  by  the  Roman  pro-consul  Aquilius  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  Fhrygia.  This  Mithridates  was  assassinated  at  Sinop^  his  capital, 
about  the  year  120  B.Cn  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  great  Mithridates, 
commonly  called  Dionysos,  or  Eupator,  then  a  boy  of  about  twdve  years  old. 

J  Liddell,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  book  vL  ch.  liz.  §  2. 
This  is  strongly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Mithridates  (Justin,  XXXVIII. 
7),  where  he  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  provincials:  '*Tan- 
tumque  me  avida  ezspectet  Asia  ut  etiam  vocibus  vocet :  adeo  ilUs  odium 
Bomanorum  incussit  rapadtas  proconsnlnm,  sectio  publicanomm,  calumnin 
Utium."  Compare  Pliny's  remark  on  the  infamous  character  his  countrymen 
had  acquired,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Aquilius,  down  whose  throat  molten 
gold  was  poured  by  order  of  Mithridates.    (i7trt.  Ao^.,  XXXIII.  3.) 
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down  to  OS  laden  with  all  the  crimes  his  rivals'  malevolence  could  fasten 
upon  it ;  and  in  estimating  it  we  must  never  forget  that  the  sources  from 
wnenoe  our  historians  drew  their  information  were  the  narratives  of  un* 
sempokyos  fees."  The  ahilities,  adds  this  discemiog  critic^  which  the 
Eastern  despot  exhibited  may  justly  raise  a  prejudice  in  his  favour;  and 
when  we  consider  the  magnanimity  he  repeatedly  displayed,  we  shall  be 
the  more  inclined  to  look  for  other  expbnations  of  the  cnmes  imputed  to 
him  than  the  natural  barbarity  to  which  our  authorides  complacently 
refer  them.  Accordingly,  while  Dr.  Liddell  makes  Mithridates,  while 
''given  np  to  enjoyment*'  (in  celebrating  his  nuptials  with  Monima,  a 
young  Greek  of  Stratonicea),  send  forth  in  cold  blood  his  edict  ^*  to  every 
city  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  ordering  the  people  to  massacre  all  Italians 
who  might  be  found  within  their  borders,"  which  ''savage  order  was 
obeyed  with  alacrity,"*  eighty  thousand  persons  being  slaughtered  in  one 
day, — ^Mr.  Merivale,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  more  likely  that  the 
massacre  was  "  an  act  of  national  vengeance  than  the  execution,  as  the 
historians  represent  it,  of  a  tyrant's  mandate."f 

The  sanction  Mithridates  gave  to  the  piratical  confederation,  and  the 
formidable  use  he  made  of  it  in  his  efforts  against  the  republic,  affords 
the  histoTian  we  have  last  quoted  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  cha- 
racter, operations,  and  locale,  of  that  redoubtable  crew.  The  great 
traffic,  aa  Mr.  Merivale  observes,  which  flourished  for  centuries  between 
Greece,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  presented  a  brilliant  lure  to  the  habits  of 
piracy  notoriously  prevalent  in  those  seas  from  the  earliest  times — the 
origin  of  European  and  Ajsiatic  hostility  being,  indeed,  traced  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  piedatory  enterprises  of  lawless  adventurers.  And  such,  the 
historian  proceeds  to  remark,  is  the  natural  conflguration  of  the  coasts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  their  intermediate  islands,  that  this  plague 
of  piracy  has  never  been  thoroughly  eradicated  ^m  their  waters.]:  The 
sea-line  of  wther  continent  is  broken  by  innumerable  bays  and  creeks, 
and  bristles  with  projecting  headlands ;  in  such  regions  the  science  of 
navigation  requires  the  aid  of  minute  local  knowledge.  The  interior  of 
the  country  ia  also  generally  difficult  of  access;  precipitous  mountains 
ahemate  with  deep  valleys;  here  and  there  only  a  broader  expanse  is 
opened  by  a  river  of  more  than  usual  rolume.  Its  population  congre- 
gated, even  in  the  best  times,  in  spots  of  isolated  fertilitv>  large  tracts  of 
impassable  mountain  intervening  between  them.  Under  such  circum- 
stances^  the  recesses  of  every  bay  formed  retreats  for  piratical  adventurers, 
in  wluch  to  repair  their  vessels,  enjoy  their  booty,  and  riot  away  the  in- 
tervals of  repose. 

^  The  poli^  of  the  Romans  did  not  allow  the  provincials  to  maintain 
an  effective  military  force  to  destroy  these  nests  of  marauders ;  during  the 
Mithridatic  war  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Ionia  swarmed  with  them;  but 
it  was  through  the  policy  of  the  King  of  Pontus  that  Cilicia  became 
their  principal  stronghold.  Despairing  of  ultimate  success,  he  deter- 
mined, it  was  said,  to  leave  a  sting  rankling  in  the  vitals  of  the  republic. 

*  LiddeU,«&ifi9yri,$8. 

J  Merivale^  Hist,  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire,  voL  i.  eh.  i.  €  2. 
Compare  Hr.  Fiolay's  intelligent  work  on  Greece  under  the  Bomani,  p.  38: 
''It  is  said  that  the  piracies  committed  during  the  late  revolutionary  war  oontri- 
hated  quite  as  much  as  the  humanity  of  the  allies  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
of  the  6th  of  July,  1827,  and  to  the  foundationof  a  Qerman  monarchy  in  Qreece.** 
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"With  this  view,  having  driTMi  in  th»  feeble  ^mtpOBts  d  the  Bbman  powers 
he  enoooittf  ed  the  pixelioel  honlea  of  the  eaaieni  aeee  to  ooUect  on  the 
ooftst  of  Cilieiab  Here,  they  estehlished  their  decke,  anenab,  sod  magsb 
linef ;  here  there  greir  up  an  orgaaiaed  nyetenn  of  rapine  and  dtfiaao^  a 
fleets  a  nation,  and  perhaps  m  govsKnment  of  pirates."^ 

What  with  pirates  to  ofgaause,  poisons  to  guard  against^  pnMxmsds  to 
put  down,  twenl^-three  hmguagea  to  speak,  and  (like  Gosar)  tim  name 
of  every  soldier  in  his  ranks  to  xeaiember,  Mithridates  had  enoiigh  on  his 
mind,  and  plenty  of  hard  work  on  his  hands.  The  poison  question  was 
not  the  least  of  his  anzietiesy  and  has  always  intetested  ^ose  who  inquire 
into  hia  career.  It  seems  thisrpoisoD^proof  old  man  bore  in  every  sense  a 
charmed  life— so  that^  like  the  Ronsan  satirist's  old  Mkfw  that  would 
persist  in  living  on^  defiant  of  gout,  eough,  pleurisy,  andi  impatient 
legatees, 

Hunc  neqae  dim  venexm»  nsc  hosiicns  aufecet  eiiflis.')t 

Juvenal  more  than  onee  eommemorates  (as  became  such  a  connoisseur- 
critic  of  poisoning  practKe,  as  a  female  art,  especially,)  the  antidotes 
which  Mithridates  applied  with  effect  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the 
Poniica  tw  vieti  .  .  .  medwamifM  JReffw,X  In  another  ne  advises  a 
gentleman  of  property,  with  an  extravagant  and  eager  son,  to 

^t  that  dose  with  haste 

In  which  the  Pontic  king  his  safety  placed : 
For  this  must  be  jovtr  goard,  if  you  propose 
To  taste  a  next  jeav^s  ng,  or  smell  its  rose* 
The  king  or  father,  that  would  safely  eat, 
Must  take  an  antidote  before  hia  meat 

MBS  gmod  MitkndttUf 

Compomui,  si  vis  aliam  deoerpera  ftoum, 

Ataue  alias  tractare  rosas.    Medieameu  habendum  est, 

Sorbeie  ante  cibum  quod  debeat  aat  pater  aut  zez.} 

Baeon's  statement  of  the  '^  Great  Oyer"  Poisonmg  case,  reoords  of  its 
victim  that  "  at  last  his  [Sir  Thosus  Overbury's]  body  was  almost  oome 
by  use  of  poisons  to  the  state  that  Mithridates'  body  was  by  the  use  of 
treacle  and  preservatives,  that  the  force  of  die  poisons  was  blunted  D^Km 
lnm."||  By  treacUy  be  it  observed  in  passing,  is  meant>  aooording  to  an 
old  lexicographer,  ^'  a  phymeal  composition,  made  of  vipers  and  other  in- 
gredients"^— upon  whien  obsol^e  usage  of  the  word  (derived  from 
St^aoKaiy  viper's  flesh,)  some  aemarks  and  iUusfaratioas  may  be  consulted 
in  Dean  Trench's  Select  Glossary. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knight  and  physician,  discussing  in  his  ^  Vulgar 
Errore"  certain  prevalent  notions  about  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  sums 
up  with  this  conclusioQ :  that,  aldiough  unto  every  poison  men  haire  de* 
livered  many  antidotes^  and  in  every  one  is  promimd  an  equaUty  unto  ill 
adversary,  yet  do  we  often  find  they  feil  in  their  effects  :  ^  mofy  will  not 
resist  a  weaker  cup  Uum  that  of  Ciree ;  a  man  may  be  poisoned  io  a 
]Lemnian  dish ;  without  the  miracle  of  John,  there  is  no  confidenee  in 
the  earth  of  Paid  ;**  and  if  it  be  meant  that  no  pmson  could  work  upon 

*  Merivale,  I.  88  #ff .  f  Horat  Sermon.    L  laL 

X  Javenalis,  Sat  vi.  %  Id.  Satim  ziv« 
B  Charge  against  Bobert,  Earl  of  Somerset 

\  PhiUips,  The  NewWorld  of  Words.  •*  r«7ti  ifefitoo. 
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hinif  WB  dkmbi  tli»  stevy,  anil  «neet  w>  mch  toeiMM  horn  ii»  dbt  of 
MithridatM."*  Sir  Thomas  laight  have  iiiclaM  ia  hia  alluMmi  tlw 
Blory,  ref«mAtob}r  InainttyoofiteBipovary,  Sannd  Bntler,  of  Maeanrat; 
Sultan  <^  Cambaja,  who  ib  said  hf  Fwohas  to  have  lived  npeo  poison^ 
with  wbieb  he  mm  so  ceospletely  saturated  that  hia  Weath  or  tooeh 
earned  deadi— wheaee  the  decease  of,  in  romid  (if  not  sound)  nnmben, 
V  fovr  thoosand  ( 


The  Prince  of  Cambay's  daih^  food 

Is  asp,  and  basilisk,  and  toad, 

Whiob  nakss  liim  have  so  strong  a  breath^f 

that— the  segwUur  maj  be  best  omitted.  True,  'tis  a  lady  tells  the  stoiy. 
But  the  Lady  in  **  Hudibras*  is  not  the  nicest  of  the  nice,  though  she  may 
have  been  the  fkirest  of  die  fair. 

Radne  gives  ftill  emphasis  to  the  veteran  monarches  prophylactic  ap* 
pKances.  His  majesty,  in  a  monologue,  condescendingly  lets  boxes,  pit, 
and  galleiy  into  the  secret : 

Quel !  des  plas  chorea  mains  craignant  les  trabisousy 
J'ai  pris  som  de  m'armer  contre  tout  les  poisons; 
J*ai  SD,  par  une  longae  et  p^ible  indnstne, 
Bes  plus  mortels  venins  pr^enir  ia  furie.! 

It  is  one  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  didactic  monitions  in  his  purely  didactic 
poem,  that,  as 

For  want  of  use  the  kindest  aliment 
Scmetimes  offends, 

so  (thiniung  possibly  of  Mithridata%  though  naming  him  not)— ^o, 

Custom  tames  the  ra;^ 
Of  poison,  to  mild  amity  with  life.) 

As  again,  in  a  subsequent  book,  the  Doctor  enforces  a  per  contra 

monition : 

Besides,  the  powerful  remedies  of  pain 

(Since  pain  in  spite  of  all  our  care  will  come) 

Shonld  never  with  your  prosperons  days  of  heatth 

Grow  too  familiar:  for  by  frequent  use 

The  strongest  medicines  lose  their  healing  power^l 

And  ev'n  the  sucest  poisons  theirs  to  kill.|| 

But  some  folks,  who  will  dose  themselves,  whatever  the  doctor  says,  are 
better  at  taking  their  own  pet  poison,  than  at  takiag-  his  sage  advice. 
And  of  such,  we  suppose,  was  Mthridates,  King  of  Ponton 

^fot  that  even  he,  however,  peculiar  as  was  his  destiny,  abnormal  as 
was  his  constitution,  escaped  unpunished.  He  took  so  many  antidotes 
that  he  became  poison- proof  a  few  degrees  "  above  proof,*'  as  the  spirit- 
desiers  might  say.  He  was  not  only  proof  a^inst  poisoning  by  other 
people,  when  dving  would  be  inconvenient  to  bim ;  but,  as  it  turned  out^ 
at  Rie  end  of  tbe  chapter,  his  system  was  proof  against  poisons  admini8-> 
tered  by  himsel:^  when  die  he  must,  and  (if  not  by  cup  or  platter^  aft  any 
rate  by  hook  or  by  crook,  somehow  or  anyhow)  die  he  womd. 

*  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Fsendodoxia  Epidemfasa,  book  vii.  cb.  xvli 

t  Httdibras,  part  it  canto  L  %  Mithridatis  Arte  IV>  Sc,  6> 

§IArmatrong,  Art  of  Fieserviag  Health,  book  IL    'VBtet" 

lllbid., book UL    "Exercise." 
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The  power  of  Mithridates  wm  gradually  broken  by  the  peneveranoe 
of  general  after  general,  sent  against  him  by  Rome,  who  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  him  from  *'  all  the  territories  he  had  inherited  or  ac- 
auired  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine."  Pompey  it  was  who  drove 
lie  King  of  Pontus  beyond  the  Caucasus ;  but  to  pursue  him  further,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  says,  was  a  service  of  danger,  for  such  a  charm  did  the 
mighty  monarch  carry  with  him,  even  in  exile  and  disgrace,  that  wherever 
he  came  the  nations  rose  to  welcome  and  obey  him.  ^'Mithridates 
retreated  round  the  north-eastern  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  halted  at 
Panticapeum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Pompeius 
relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  turned  southwards  in  search  of  wealthier 
lands  to  plunder  and  feebler  sovereigns  to  intimidate,  while  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  been  specially  commissioned  to  destroy  was  nurturing  a  new 
combination  against  the  power  of  Rome,  more  gigantic  and  formidable 
than  any  which  hb  bold  imagination  had  yet  conceived.  The  same 
sagacity  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  induced  him  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  Sertorius  in  Spun,  now  counselled  him  to  communicate 
with  the  restless  warriors  of  Gaul. 

«He  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  traverse  Dacia  and  Pannonia  with  a 
Scythian  norde  at  his  back,  and  join  his  impatient  allies  at  the  threshold 
of  Italy.  Even  at  the  farthest  extremity  to  which  his  power  ever  reached, 
this  extraordinary  man  could  leave  a  durable  name  in  the  traditions  of  the 
native  population.  A  ledge  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  is  said  to  be  popularly  known  at  this 
day  as  the  '  throne  of  Mithridates.*  But  the  ordinary  result  of  Oriental 
nolygamy  hastened  the  old  man's  end.  He  had  excited  against  himself 
iOstUity  m  the  bosom  of  his  own  &mily.  Three  sons  and  three  daughten 
he  had  put  to  death  to  secure  his  throne ;  but  another  of  his  children 
named  Phamaces,  whom  he  had  destined  for  his  successor,  eager  to  defeat 
the  wild  enterprise  he  meditated,  and  thus  gain  the  favour  of  the  Romans, 
revolted  against  him.  Deserted  by  hb  troops  and  people,  Mithridates 
prepared  to  embrace  a  voluntary  death.  His  system,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
been  fortified  against  poison  by  the  habitual  use  of  antidotes ;  he  was 
compelled  to  require  the  services  of  a  Gaulbh  attendant,  and  fell  upon  the 
swora  reluctantly  presented  to  him.*'*  Thero  needed  an  appeal  as  strong 
as  that  of  Shakspeare's  Brutus,  to  Volumnius,  his  friend,  firsts  and  in 
vun ;  then  to  hb  fireedman  Strato : 

Ipr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold  thou  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  £ace 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato  ff 

What  though  Lucullus  grudged  the  dbtinctions  of  his  rival  and  successor 
in  the  eastern  command,  Pompey  die  Great, — ^and  insinuated  that  he  had 
been  himself  the  first  to  break  the  power  of  Mithridates,  leaving  him  an 
easy  prey  to  a  fresh  adversary  with  augmented  resources :  the  tyrant  had, 
after  all,  escaped  from  hb  pursuer,  and  robbed  the  pretended  conqueror  of 
half  hb  glory  by  a  voluntary  death.^  Keen  enough,  no  doubt,  were 
Pompe/s  apprehensions  about  Mithridates — 

^  Merivale,  L  155  «;.  t  Jnhns  Cesar,  Act  Y.  Sa  5. 

t  Merivale,  1. 18a. 
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Lest*  in  his  gieatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
He  do  defeat  as :  for  his  life  in  Borne 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.* 

But  keener,  and  OTermastering  quite,  were  thoee  of  the  Pontie  king  him- 
self, lest  way  each  &te,  bj  cruel  pouibility,  might  await  him.  And 
tlierefiyre  his  reeolye  was:  This  mortal  house  111  ruin,  do  Pompey  what 
he  ean. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  oensuiing  Bome  ?f 

Should  meehanie  slaves,  with  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,— as 
Cleopatra  has  it, — ^uplifi  him  to  the  view  ?  in  their  thick  breaths,  rank 
of  gross  diet,  should  he  be  endouded,  and  forced  to  drink  their  vapour  P 
The  gods  fefbid! 

Qoi  pourrait  exprimer  par  quels  faits  incroyables. 

Quels  coups,  accompagn^s  de  regards  efProyables, 

Sou  bras,  se  denalaut  pour  la  demidre  fois, 

A  de  ce  grand  Mros  termini  ies  exploits  P 

Enfin,  ks  et  oouvert  de  sang  et  de  poussidre, 

U  s'^tait  fait  de  morts  une  noble  barri^. 

TJn  autre  bataiUon  s'est  avanc^  vers  nous : 

Les  Bomains  pour  le  joindre  ont  suspendu  leurs  coups ; 

lis  voulaient  tous  ensemble  accabler  Mithridate. 

Mais  lui :  '*  C'en  est  assez,  m'a-t-il  dit,  cher  Arbate ; 

Le  sang  et  la  fnreur  m*emportent  trop  avant. 

Ne  livrons  pas  surtout  Mithridate  vivant."| 

At  which  point,  Mithridate  so  far  ceases  to  resemble  the  historical 
Mithridates,  and  Arbate,  cber  Arbate,  becomes  so  exceedingly  French, 
that  we  interrupt  the  recitative. 

Nearer  the  mark,  in  most  essential  respects,  is  Michelet's  terse  account 
of  the  old  hero's  last  strokes — for  colossal  conquests,  and,  that  hope 
foiled,  for  release  from  the  battle  of  life  itself.  **  The  great  Mithridates,** 
as  the  French  historian  still  calls  him,  "  even  in  his  flight,"  had  con- 
ceived the  gigantic  project  of  leading  the  barbarians  towards  Italy.  The 
Scythians  desired  nothing  better  than  to  follow  him.  The  Gauls,  who 
had  long  been  conciliated  by  him,  waited  for  him  to  pass  the  Alps. 
^  Old  as  he  was,  and  devoured  by  an  ulcer  which  obliged  him  to  conceal 
himself,  he  put  in  motion  the  whole  of  the  barbarians,  whose  reunion 
he  wished  to  establish,  so  many  centuries  before  Attila.  The  enormous 
extent  of  his  preparations,  and  terror  at  the  war  he  was  going  to  un- 
dertake, turned  his  subjects  against  him.''  Then,  after  referring  to  the 
bloodshed  in  his  family,  and  the  treason  of  Phamaces,  M.  Michelet  con- 
tinues :  "  The  old  king,  fearing  to  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  tried 
to  poison  himself ;  two  of  his  daughters,  who  remuned  with  him,  shared 
in  the  draught,  and  soon  died.  But  Mithridates  had  so  long  fortifled 
liimself  against  poisons,  by  the  habitual  use  of  them,  that  he  could  not 
find  any  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  Gaul,  Bituitus,  who  was 
attached  to  him,  aided  him  with  his  sword  to  die.  There  was  no  longer 
in  the  east  a  king  like  Mithridates.     This  giant,  {  this  man  indestructible, 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  Y.  Sc.  1.  f  Ibid.,  So.  2. 

1  Itadne,  Mithridate,  ActeV.  8c.  4. 

§  **  We  mav  judge,"  says  Appian,  "  of  the  enormous  size  of  Mithridates,  from 
Ids  annour,  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  and  to  ISemmu"— But  in  the  act  of  judging, 
May—YOh.  ozxY.  no.  oooozOYn.  a 
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by  fatigue  as  by  paiwa,  Am  mtm  wko  spaW  «ll  hMino|MBg^  both  learned 
and  barbarian,   left   an  ettdnrmg  memory.***    Ot  whi^  the   rocky. 
**  throne  of  Mithridate,*'  gazed  at  by  tftousand?  in  tike  Crimean  war,  is 
portitod  toy  ea  •  pewoial  wwpf. 

A  pint  pieee  of  tttfed^,.  thai,  fmtxam  §&nm,  o£  iie-  daadr  dkasftta% 
who|,  haviag  dmok  of  their  ilera  father's  eop,  had  dM  at  ona^;;  mmk 
beside  them,  the  old  baffled,  disconcerted  despot,  over  whom  poisoa 
no  power. 

QokipBodraft  . .  . 

.  *  .  misoaiaBc  toiisiBDaf^ 

Baftina  banqpa  out  into  iuU  pmnnaiMe  tha  dilapfwintinent  «i 
dahss  at  this  dbaak  terhiadesii^.  The  partiaaAv  made  «f  8«mb  Aer 
hadaalactadv  wasthfrOQviarwUeh  ha  plwed  himselC  an  bei^g  a  ovtant^ 
a  man  of  science,  system,  exhaustive  analysis.  Why,  paisaas  iMae*UB 
forte:  if  there  was  anything  he  luiew  well,  and  kaaw  thraoughly,  he 
flattered  himself  it  waa  hi^  act  in  poisoniAg.  Aa4  ■•«,.two  green 
girls,  who  had  perhaps>  acfca  giirea  an,  bono's  studby  to  the  subject,  nor 
even  turned  their  attentbn  ta  sn^  topiea  a»  What  to  Eait,  Drink,  and 
Avoid, — this  uninitiated!  pair  ky  stark  dead  set  his  feet,  and  he,  the 
graduate  in  venomous  lor&,  could  make  no  impression  on  the  vital  force 
^-could  not,  by  doubling  the  dose,  or  varying  the  '^exhibitioa,*'  manage 
with  all  his  manoeuvring  ta  congeal  the  blood  in  his  wiithered  veins,  or 
steep  his  senses  ia  uttanaost  fbrgjstfulaesa* 

D'abord  il  a  teat^  les  atteintes  mortefles 
Des  poisona  que  lui-meme  a  era  les  plus  fidelea; 
II  Les  a  trouy6s  toua  sana  force  et  sana  vertiL. 
''Yains  secours,  a-t-il  dit,  que  j 'si  trop  combattu! 
Contre  tons  les  poisons  soigjneux  de  ma  d^fendre, 
J'ai  perdu  tout  le  fruit  que  j'en  pouvais  attendre."} 

But  there  are  more  outlets  than  one  from  the  house  of  life;  and 
Hithridatea  had  only,  with  whatever  amount  of  mortification^  to  resign 
hts  impracticable  mode  of  egress,  and  to  give  over  this  hopeless  groping 
in  the  dark  through  *'  passages  that  led  to  nothing ;"  he  had  only  to 
substitute  cold  ateel  for  bitter  herbsy  and  the  Great  King  of  Pontua  waa 
with  them  that  sleep. 

When  Pompey  read'  to  his  soldiers  the  letters  of  Phamaces  annouacihg 
hia  father's  death,  and  his  own  submission  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome^ 
every  one  felt,  as  Dean  Liddell  expresses  it,  ''  that  the  Foatia  War, 
which  had  been  sustained  by  the  abilities  and  energy  of  Mithridiatea 
alone,  was  now  at  an  end,"  and  every  one  "  breathed  more  freely.'^i 
Phamaces  had  sent  the  corpse  of  Mithridates  Eupator  to-  Sinope,  wnese 
Mithridates  Euergetea  had  been  done  to  death  more  thsA  threescoaa 
veara  ago,  and  thither  hastened  Pompey,  who,  foiled  himself  of  the 
Uving  monarch's  person  to  crown  his  triumph  in  Rome,  would  yet  be 
no  xmgenerous  witness  of  the  stir,  and  whispering  wonderment,  and 
funeral  pomp,  which  solemnised  a  king's  "  dead  naarch"'  to  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers. 

it  maj  be  as  well  not  to  forget  a  certain  passage  in  the  history  of  Alexander  in 
the  east,  wliich  indeed  would  put  Nemsea  and  I^lphi  on  their  guard. 
*  Hichalet»  Uiaa  ili.  oh.  iv.  t  Herat.  Itoodi 

t  Mithridate,  V.  4.  $  liddeU,  Til.  6a»  f  !>«; 
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GRAWYILLE    DE    TIGNE. 

A  Til£B  OF  THV  DMT^ 

Pabt  tbb  Sbvehteeittb. 
L 

HOW  "nOLBT  MOLTKXnX  TBANaCJkXBD  flDBUTT^ 

€▲.«  ]f»a  ao0  £ni^  iuMr  Mgevlj  all  tMva,  ever  oa  the  ^  ^«  dl«r 
Bcandakasi  goenp^  wntoJ  tihg  tiwt' vnhnw  <Nr  a.  dying  Ikro  ontbettovy 
oE  Vina»  Sabfofaatha'g  marmge  ?•  Thty  wem  m  outraged-  olr  il»  having 
beni  an  kmg  eoneealed  wcamfiitty,  that thoie  who  collMtMl  flsandalM  of 
aaigbbooM^  a«  indiittriowly  and  peanilnitly  as  Paris  oheffoaaeia 
rags,  gruUbog  for  thani  o6tea  iii<  quite  as  filthy  places,  vevengCNi 
>es  &»  the  wvoog  ha  ba^  dooe^  them^  by  tilNng  it,  gaiWed  and 
distorted  in  efoiy  way  liiafe  could  be  suggested  by  maliee  and  the  inborn 
lovef  ia  huoun  nature  fer  ivtvitog  evil  of  its'  kind.  Heaven  knows 
ihioogb  whom  it  fiest  ofaiefly  spsead,  whether  front'  ^'  Itpv  e£  my  La^ 
.  Me^eai^  who  hated  hioi  and  loved  the  telling,  or  thvongh  hio  wife 
Old  her  brother,  who  probably  suppltod  the  Court  TuMeater^  the 
JSL  Jknm^s  TMetadkr,  and  sneh  Hhe  jmimals  with  the  vague,  yet  fuUy 
damnatory,  versions  that  appeared  in  them  of  the  ^  Early  hiseory  of  a 
Cohmai  in<  lim  Qnsm's  eaMdry^  wdl  known  in  fiishionable  eireles  as  a 
dilettante,  a  Uan^  and  a  leader  of  ton,  who  has  recently  sought  the  hand 
e£  i&e  beantifiil  daughter  of  an  Irish  Peer,  and  would  Imve  led  her  to  the 
altar  in  s  few  days'  time,  but  for  the  unhappy,  yet,  considering  the  cir- 
ennatiaeefl,  fontunotn  discovery  of  the  exietenoe  of  »  first  wife,  eonoealed 
fay  Colonel  8.  for  the  space  of  twenty  yeaM^  during  which  period,  it  is 
and,  the  aofoituiiate  vrile  has  lived  upon  estMneous  charity,  denied  even 
tfas  oiAnaiy  neeessilies  of  existenee  by  her  unnatond  husband,  who^ 
Lueing  wooed  her  in  a  passing  caprice^  abandoned  her  when  one  would 
hone  ennpuend  his  eztneme  youth  might  have  preserved  him  from  the  bar- 
huity,  and  we^  the  mond'  eenson  of  the  age,  must  say,  however  rduc* 
tanUy,  villany  of  such  a  course." 

Hoir  it  aptead  I  enmot  say.  i  only  know  it  flew  liki»  wildfire. 
lUbena  vwre  so  nMoy  who  halod  him— as  a  man  or  a  woman,  iupenor  in 
■mid^  or  talent^  or  beauty,  b  certain  to  be  hated  bythose  who  eringe  the 
Icvweat  and  court  witb  tkr  groasost  flattery.  Men  who  envied:  him  his 
CBVslssa  ancocssss  in  « tfaooaand  fields,  who  bore  him  uaKee  for  aome  mot 
dropped  inp  the  abandattoe  of  his  wit,  that  had  hit  aomc  hypocrisy  or 
patitsaBcs»  or  owed  him  a  grudge*  for  that  raffini^  ezolusiveness  which 
aoade  hhn  aBrink  fimn  anything  aoderbred  or  affected ;  viomen  who  had 
kawd  that  beautifol  fooe  and  form-,  and  hstd  won  no  adminng  glance  in 
ja<iimiy«pwho  had' only  awoke- fixnwlnmldlat  passagen  eye  paaston  which 
dSae  aO'Soon,  and  now  begradged'  him  to  anotinr  younger  and  fimr.  lie 
faad  bees  passionately  lovod,  he  was  hated  in.  proportion ;  and  all  hia 
**duBiuatfiiianda"  glutted  over  thestory  so  long  hidden>foom  their  inquiring 
•jm.  OH  dowagenr  maaaMed  it  over  their  whiBtf-table%  mamed-  beauties 
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whispered  it  behind  their  fane,  men  gossiped  of  it  in  clab-rooms ;  and  in 
all  wM  the  version  different.  Men  in  general-^save  those  jealous  of 
him  for  having  won  Violet-— took  his  part ;  but  women — the  soft*Toioed 
murderers  of  so  much  fair  fame— eided,  without  exception,  against  him ; 
called  him  villain !  betrayer !  all  the  names  in  their  sentimental  voca- 
bulary; pitied  his  *'poor  dear  wife;"  doubted  not  she  was  a  sweet 
creature  sacrificed  and  thrown  away;  lamented  poor  darling  Violets 
fate,  sighed  over  her  infatuation  for  one  against  whom  they  had  all 
warned  her»  and  agreed  that  such  a  wretch  should  be  excluded  from 
society !  Ah  me !  if  it  were  the  fashion  to  stone  the  angel  Gabriel — 
were  such  an  individual  extant — I  fear  me  the  spotlessness  of  his  wings 
would  not  spare  him  one  blackening  blow,  but  rather,  the  purer  they  were, 
the  more  would  men  delight  in  swearing  them  black  as  Erebus* 

^<I  knew  it!"  said  Lady  Molyneux,  with  calm  satiric  bitterness,  and 
that  air  of  superiority  which  people  assume  when  they  give  you  what 
Madame  de  Stael  wisely  terms  that ''  singuli^re"  consolation,  ^'  Je  Tavais 
bien  dit  !**  "  I  knew  it — ^I  always  told  you  what  would  come  of  that 
engagement — I  was  always  certain  what  that  man  really  was.  To  think 
of  my  poor  sweet  child  running  such  a  risk,  it  is  too  terrible !  If  the 
marriage  had  taken  place  before  this  eclaircissement,  I  positively  could  not 
have  visited  my  own  daughter.     Too  terrible — ^too  terrible !" 

'*  If  it  had  done,  Helena,"  answered  her  husband,  '*  I  think  you  might . 
have  ^  countenanced'  poor  Y y  without  disgrace.     She  would  have  been, 
at  least,  faithful  to  one,  which  certain  stories  would  say,  my  lady,  you  ate 
not  always  so  careful  to  be !" 

The  Viscountess  deigned  no  reply  to  the  coarse  insinuation,  but  covered 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  only  repeating : 

<<I  knew  it!  I  knew  it  all  along!  If  I  had  had  my  way,  Violet 
would  now  be  the  honoured  wife  of  one  of  the  first  Peers  of  the        ^* 

^*  If  you  did  know  it,  madame,"  interrupted  Jockey  Jack,  sharply— 
'*  if  you  did  know  poor  Sabretasche's  wife  was  alive,  it*s  a  pity  you  did 
not  tell  us  so.  I  won*t  have  him  blamed ;  I  tell  you  he's  a  splendid 
fellow-^a  splendid  fellow — and  the  victim  of  a  rascally  woman.  He  can't 
marry  poor  littie  Vy,  of  course-— more  fools  those  who  make  the  laws ! 
— ^but  I  won't  turn  my  back  on  him.  He's  not  the  only  husband 
who  has  very  good  motives  for  divorce,  though  the  facts  may  not  be 
quite  clear  to  satisfy  the  courts." 

With  which  fling  at  his  wife,  honest  Jockey  Jack,  moved  with  more  or 
less  sympathy  from  personal  motives  for  his  daughter's  lover,  took  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  banged  out  of  the  house,  meeting  on  the  door-step  the 
Hon.  Lascelles  Faineant,  who  had  received  that  morning  in  his  Albany 
chambers  a  delicate  missive  from  his  virtuous  Viscountess,  commencing 
*'  Ami  choisi  de  mon  coenr."  Honest  Jack  Molyneux  sided  with  Sabre- 
tasche,  and  told  the  true  story  wherever  he  went ;  but  he  did  not  take  up 
the  cause  as  hotly  as  De  Vigne,  who,  moved  likewise,  of  course,  by 
intense  sympathy  for  his  friend's  fate^  so  similar  to  his  own,  was  filled 
with  a  passionate  grief  and  pity  for  his  wrongs,  generous  and  vehement 
as  his  nature.  When  he  was  present  he  would  never  hear' Sabretasche's 
history  discussed,  it  was  too  private,  he  said,  and  too  sacred  to  be 
touched:  and  I  remember  the  first  day  the  report  was  buazed  about 
town,  and  a  young  fellow,  who  had  been  blackballed  at  White's  hj  the 
Colonel,  was  beginnmg  to  sneer  and  to  jeer  at  the  story,  whose  misery 
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sad  whofe  majesty  were  alike  so  nnintelfigible  to  him ;  De  IHgne  gave 
him  the  lie  diiect,  his  noble  &ee  floriung  with  righteoiu  wrath ;  hwled 
bade  in  his  teeth  the  insult  to  his  absent  friend,  and  would  have  farther 
fonght  him  out  in  Wormwood  Scmbbs  if  the  man  had  ncrt  made  him  a  fall 
reeantation  and  apology. 

So  the  journals  teemed  and  the  eoterict  gossipped  of  that  great  love 
whose  depths  they  coald  neither  gac»  at  nor  understand.  Sabretasche's 
fitttidioos  delicacy  oould  no  lon^  shield  him  from  coarse  remark  and 
prying  eyes.  The  marriage  which  he  considered  disgraoe,  the  love  which 
oe  held  as  the  dearsst  and  most  sacred  part  of  his  lif^  were  the  themes  of 
London  gossip,  to  be  treated  with  a  jeer,  or,  at  best,  with  what  was  far 
more  distasteful  to  him,  pity.  However,  scandal  and  the  boas  of  hie 
circle,  and  the  ill  nature  of  his  closest  friends,  were  alike  innocuous  to 
bim  now ;  he  neither  knew  nor  heeded  them,  blind  and  deaf  to  all  things, 
save  his  own  utter  anguish  and  the  sufiering  of  the  woman  who  loved 
him*  It  was  piteous,  they  tell  me,  to  see  the  change  in  our  radiant  and 
beautiful  Violet  under  the  first  grief  of  her  life — imd  such  grief  I  She 
awoke  from  her  trance  that  day  to  an  anguish  that  was  almostddirium ;  and 
such  a  shock  from  a  bright  and  laughing  future  to  the  utter  desolation 
of  a  beggared  present,  has  before  now  unseated  intellects  not  perhaps  the 
weaker  for  their  extreme  susceptibility.  From  wild  dtsconneeted  utter>' 
anees  of  passionate  sorrow  she  would  smk  into  a  silent,  voiceless  suffering, 
worse  to  witness  than  any  tears  or  laments.  She  would  lie  in  Sabre- 
tasche's  arms,  with  her  bright«haired  head  stricken  to  the  dust  for  love 
of  him,  uttering  low  plaintive  moans  that  entered  his  very  soul  with  stabs 
far  keener  than  the  Keenest  steel ;  then  she  would  cling  to  him,  liftina^ 
her  blanched  face  to  his,  praying  to  him  never  to  leave  her,  or  shrink 
still  closer  to  him,  praying  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  and  wishing  she  had 
died  before  she  had  brought  sorrow  on  his  head.  It  must  have  been  a 
piteous  sight — one  to  ring  up  from  earth  to  Heaven  to  claim  vengeance 
against  the  curse  of  laws  that  join  hands  set  dead  in  wrath  against 
each  other,  and  part  hearts  formed  for  each  other^s  joy  and  linked  by 
holiest  love. 

It  did  not  induce  brain  fever,  or  harm  her  so,  belles  lectrioes.  If  we 
went  down  under  every  stroke  in  that  way  as  novelists  assume,  we  should 
all  be  loved  of  Heaven  if  that  love  be  shown  by  early  graves,  as  the  old 
Gredcssay. 

'  Violet's  youth  vras  great,  her  stamina  good,  and  though,  if  fever  had 
wrapped  her  unconscious  in  its  embrace,  it  would  have  been  happier  for 
her,  the  youne  life  flowed  in  her  veins  still  purely  and  strongly  under  the 
dead  weight  uat  the  mind  bore.  But  for  a  day  or  so  her  reason  seemed 
in  danger,  both  were  alike  perilous  to  it,  her  passionate  delirious  agony 
or  her  mute  teariess  sorrow,  and  when  her  mother  approadied  her, 
ponring  in  her  common-place  sympathies^  Violet  gased  at  her  with  an 
unconscious,  bewildered  look  in  those  eyes,  once  so  radiant  with  vivid 
intelligence,  which  made  even  Lady  Molyneux  shudder  with  a  vague 
terror  and  a  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  a  grief  far  beyond  her  powen 
to  cure  or  calm.  Sabretasche  alone  had  influence  over  her.  With 
miraculous  self-command  and  self-sacrifice,  while  bis  own  heart  was 
bnaking,  he  calmed  hhnself  to  calm  her :  he  akme  had  any  power  to 
soodie  her,  and  he  would  snmnder  the  right  to  none. 

**  Ton  had  better  not  see  her  agun,**  her  fether  said  to  him  one  day- 
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^  imidi  better  not,  for  foth  of  yoo.  No  ^ood  eftn  oome  of  it,  tamnh 
nwv.  YoH  ifttl  fiot  nisandttrBtand  jne  in4mb  I  jay  I  must  pat  an  end  to 
jeiir  vkiti  heie.  It  gives  me  intenee  legret.  I  ^lawe  not  known  jmn 
these  ipaet  menl^  'wi^oot  learaing  to  radmbe  ^aad  to  •esteem  you,  still, 
Sabretasche,  you  can  well  understand,  that  for  poor  Yy's  sake——" 

^  Not  see  ker  agun?"  repeated  Sabretaseke,  with  sometking  of  his  old 
sneering  smile  upon  kb  woni,  wearied,  kaggard  leatores.  *'  Are  yo« 
kuman,  Melyaenx,  tkat  you  say  that  oc^dly  Mid  Ksaknly  to  a  warn  wken 
yon  know,  to  "win  your  daagkter,  woi:dd  brave  defttk  and  shame,  keaven 
and  kell,  yet  wko  ^ored  ker  better  than  ktnssel^  and  wonld  not  die  Imr 
wrong,  even  to  porokase  the  sole  paradise  ke  crvrea,  tke  sole  ckanee  <£ 
joy  eartk  will  everagsio  ofier  kim?" 

<<  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Jookey  Jaek,  kartily.  **  Ton  are  a 
sptoidkl  fellow,  Sidbretaadie.  I  keooor  yon  from  my  >sottl.  I  k»«a  laid 
my  wife  so,  I  wonld  tell  any  one  «o.  At  tke  same  time,  it  is  fast  ^eccwse^ 
God  kelp  yoa !  you  ksnw  sneh  a  passioa  for  poer  iittle  Yy,  that  I  teH 
you — and  I  mean  h,  teo,  and  I  tkirik  you  «wst  eeeit  yoursetf-^tkoit  yea 
kad  far  better  «ot  meet «aek  otker  any  inore^ and,  indeed,  i«anBot, as iier 
iaAer,  allowit " 

«'Nor  said  Saksetasclw,  witk  a  stenmss  and  fieroeBeas  wkick  Lord 
If  olyoemE  kad  neirer  imagtaed  in  his  aatnre.  **  No  ?  Yon  side  then,  my 
Lord  Molynenxy  witk  tkiMe  who  tlnnk,  kecaoM  nnfortone  kae  OTortakea 
a  man,  ke  niist  kave  no  meiny  skown  kkn.  Listen  to  me !  Yoa  are 
talcing  dangerous  meaanves.  I  tell  yon  that,  so'weU  dees  Violet  love  ass^ 
that  I  kave  but  to  say  to  her,  *  Take  pky  on  me,  asid  give  yoorself  to  me,' 
ttnd  I  ooold  make  hst  leave  yeu  and  her  metker,  her  oonntiy  and  her 
friends,  and  loUow  tne  wdieoever  I  chose  to  lead  ker.  If  I  exert  mypower 
over  her,  I  believe  that  no  authority  of  yonrs  «an  or  will  keep  «er  fhom 
me.  It  is  not  your  word,  nor  society's  dictom,  tkat  kelds  me  baek;  it  is 
solely  and  entirely  beoaose,  young,  pui»4ieavted,  devoled  as  she  is,  I  «r3i 
not  wrong  ker  fond  trust  in  me,  by  tummgit  to  my  own  idesbes.  i  will 
not  let  my  own  passioos  blind  me  to  wkat  is  sigkt  to  her.  I  wttl  not  wiee 
her  in  her  extreme  youth  to  a  path  which  in  maturer  years  ske  may  fis» 
to  regret  and  long  to  setiace.  I  will  not^de  it.  If  I  luvre  net  spaaed  any 
otker  woman  ia  my  life,  I  will  spare  'hec  Bat,  at tkeoame  time,  I  wM, 
not  ke  parted  from  ker  utterly ;  I  will  cnot  be  compelled  to  forsake  ker  ia 
the  hour  of  suffering  I  have  brought  upon  her.  As  long  as  sheiooss  me 
I  will  net  entirely  eumader  herto  yon  or  to  any  otkerimin.  ¥ou  judge 
rightly;  I  dbrs  not  be  with  her  long.  Ck)d  ke^  me!  I  skonldkave  no 
etreng^  A  field  is  open  new  to  leverysoldssr;  if  my  treep  kad  not 
keen  ordered  oat,  I  ekenld  have  -eaohanged,  nnd  gooe  on  actsas  ^seivma. 
My  death  would  be  tiie  happiest  thmg  ferker;  dead,  I  migbt  ke  finw 
gotten  and— repkoed;  but  <for  our  ferevrell,  •eternal  as  it  nsay  be,  i  wifl 
oboese  my  own  konr.  No  man  skall  diotote  or  intsifese^ketween  aryself 
and  Violet,  wko  now  avght  to  be— eo  near  to  one  aaotkerf 

Sternly  and  paanonately  as  ke  had  spoken,  kis  lips  qnivered,  kis  i«ioa 
sank  to  a  koarse  whisper,  «nd  ke  taraed  kis  keod  away  from  tke  gaoe  of 
kis  fellow-man.  Tke  konest  keart  of  blont,  simple,  obtose  Jock^  Jack 
itbred  for  onee  into  eympatky  witk  die  snsoeptifaie,  sensitive,  passu 
natope  keside  bim.  fie  was  aiieat  for  a  momeat,  revolving  m  kss  i 
tke  strange  problem  e£  tkis  ideep  and  tender  love  kis  da^^kter  kad  i 
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,  nmkig  over  «  ofanaeter  so  tnlHre  his  own,  so  fiir  sixnre  tatr 
vMi^vUdi  he  had-eomein  oonttet.  Then  fae  tilnUknA  oat  his  famtt 
inoi  ft  mdden  -inipalw : 

^  fiwo  jrar  own  way,  yon  sore  rigjlit  enough.  I  pat  more  faith  in 
jvBT  iMDoar  tium  in  ban  and  Mts.  9f  70a  love  Violet  thus,  I  emH 
9KJ  yoa  ahsii  not  eee  her;  her  %nart's  nigh  broken  as  it  is.  God  fac^ 
yea  both !    Ill  titist  yon  iMtSi  her  as  I  wocdd  her  brodier  P* 

I  ifaiifk  Sabretasehe  had  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  xxmld  Iftvo 
Rdfillaii.  ft  would  have  been  beyond  the  stiength  of  asan  to  hwe  seen 
FMet^s  eniuisfle  beanty  eni^faed  to  eaorth  for  his  eaike,  her  briUiant  and 
laoglmg  eyes  heavy  with  tears  wrong  from  her  heart's  depl^,  her  deli- 
cate Tose-hued  lips,  jpale  and  compressed  over  her  white  teeth,  as  if  in 
arfciing  that  for  the  love  of  him  she  deaaed  utterane^  her  head,  with 
ila  weaMi  of  chesnnt  hair,  iMwed  and  bent  wilfti  the  weight  of  an  angoish' 
toe  giaal  fo  faeryowig  Hie  to  besor-;— 4o  have  heard  berpaBsbnattebursti 
df  eonew ;  or,  more  pitniM  still,  the  \(m  moan  with  which  she  wonld  fie 
§&t  liears  on  the  enshioBS  'of  her  hondoir,  like  a  sommer  roae  enapped  off 
in  the  ^iry -of  a  tempest,  bewailing  the  loss  of  its  fragrance  asid  its'^eanrty, 
and  the  frar,  happr^,fiminy  days  that  woirid  never  come  again ; — to  be  tor- 
tared  vrith  the  teach  of  her  soft  hands  clinging  invohmtanly  to  him,  with 
ha  wid  entreaties  to  him  not  to  leave  her,  to  let  her  see  him  every  day^ 
M  he  wewt  awi^from  her  she  shonld  die !  with  her  pasnonate  words  m 
eaimer  moments,  promising  eternal  fidelity  to  him,  and  vowing  to  keep 
Inm  to  him,  troe  as  thovgh  she  were  his  wif»--as  she  had  hoped  to 
bei — it  waa  mwe  llbnn  4lhe  etrength  of  nmn  "to  endure  all  this,  tmd  keep 
hia  word  bo  oonstantly  in  sight  as  never  to  whisper  to  her  of  possible 
joy,  never  to  woo  her  to  a  forbidden  friture. 

ne*0Mf  keep  it,  wiSh  iron  nerve  and  giant  selMQbjeetion  wondemd, 
ipftaed  in  ham^  horn  in  the-vduptnons  Sooth,  ioheiiting  aH  its  poetry  and 
sflltts  passion,  and  aocustemed  to  an  exietenee  if  of  most  refined  stiU  of 
meet  complete  eeli-indwlgence.  He  did  keep  it,  thengh  his  heart  wooM 
Iwve  brainn — if  hearts  did  break — ^in  the  agony  crowded  into  these  few 
brief -days,  fiad  bis  tortnre  lasted  longer,  i  doubt  if  he  wenid  have 
home  np  against  it ;  for,  strong  as  bis  honour  was,  his  love  was  strenger 
atiH,  and  it  was,  aa  his  nature  made  him,  a  man  of  like  passions  with 
evrseifVflB.  But  the  Eogliifh  and  French  troops  were  gathering  in  the 
East ;  months  before  the  Ooards  had  tramped  throngh  London  streets  in 
Ae  grey  of  the  aoeming,  widi  their  band  playing  their  old  eheery  tunes, 
mid  abm  Qaeen  wiefaing  them  God  speed.  For  several  months  in  Woei- 
wieh  Dockyards  transports  bad  been  filling  and  ships  weeing  anchor, 
and  det^  crewding-wMi  fine  on  fine  of  troops^  already  through  England, 
after  a  forty  years*  peaoe,  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  had  arweke ;  the 
tmmpet-call  rang  throngh  the  country,  sounding  iar  away  through  the 
ks^foi  and  hreadth  of  tht  land,  arousing  the  slumbering  embem  ^  war 
A«t  had  rirat  since  Waterloo ;  already  hitler  partings  were  taking  place 
in  etaiely  £ngli^  homes,  and  by  bwly  farmatead  hearths ;  and  young 
gaJkmt  blood  warmed  for  tiie  strife,  longing  fior  the  struggle  to  come^  and 
bowing  nothing  of  the  deadly  work  of  pri  vatmn  and  disease,  wai^g,  and 
ffailfing,  and  dying  off  under  inaction,  that  waa  to  he  ilieb  deenw  Ours 
were  ordered 'to  the  Orimea  with  but  a  fortnightfs  time  for  prepanrtien  $ 
wham  ahnrp  mmk  waa  to  be  done  the  Dashers  were  psetty  sore  to  1m 
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in  requMt  We  were  glad  eaoogh  to  oateh  a  glimpie  of  aetiTe  leiTioe 
aad  real  life,  afiter  loDff  years  of  dawdling  in  London  drawing-roomi^ 
and  borbff  ourselvea  with  the  ennui  of  pleasurei  of  whieh  we  h^  lone 
tired.  We  had  plentjr  to  do  in  the  few  daya'  notice ;  freih  hameti,  freu 
hones,  new  rifles,  ana  old  liaisons ;  cases  of  Bass  and  cognac;  partinga 
with  fair  women;  buying  in  camp  furniture;  burning  the  soayeniis  of 
half  a  dosen  seasons;  the  young  ones  thinking  of  Moore  and  Byron,  the 
Bosphorus  and  veiled  Haidto-— we  of  Turkish  tobacco,  Syrian  stalliona» 
Mini&,  and  Long  Enfields.  We  had  all  plenty  to  do,  and  the  Crimea 
came  to  us  as  a  good  bit  of  fun,  to  take  the  place  that  year  of  the 
Western  Highland,  the  English  open,  or  yachting  up  to  Norway,  or 
through  the  Levant 

Heaven  knows  how  Sabretasche  broke  the  news  to  Violet,  or  how  that 
young  heart  bore  the  last  drop  which  filled  her  cup  to  overflowing.  Lord 
Molyneux  was  true  to  his  word ;  no  straoge  eyes  looked  upon  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  grief;  they  had  the  only  oonsoiation  left  to  them,  they 
suffered  together !  Yiolet*s  first  delirious  madness  had  sunk  now  into  » 
dull,  mute,  hopelesa  anguish,  even  still  more  pitiable  to  witness ;  her  life, 
so  full  of  brilliance  and  of  beauty,  seemed  utterly  stricken  and  broken 
down.  She  had  been  so  used  to  sunshine !  who  could  marvel  that  so 
delicate  a  flower,  so  used  to  cloudless  skies  and  tropic  warmth,  was 
crushed  under  the  first  burst  of  the  thunderstorm  above  her  head.  She 
tried  her  utmost  to  bear  up  against  it  for  his  sake;  she  did  her  beat 
to  bear  the  curse  of  their  mutual  fate  as  well  as  she  could,  and  she 
would  give  him  a  smile  more  sad  than  any  tears,  &int  and  wan  as  the 
pale  autumn  sunshine  quivering  on  a  corpse.  If  he  had  not  been  ordered 
to  sail  for  the  Crimea,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  kept  his  word  to  her  fiither  I 
From  the  hour  she  heard  of  his  departure  on  foreign  service,  the  nobler  and 
stronger  part  of  her  character  awoke,  and  she  was  worthier  still  of  a  man's 
whole  life  and  love  than  in  her  bright  and  laughing  beauty,  in  her  deep 
and  silent  sorrow,  when  for  his  sake  she  repressed  the  bitter  utterances 
of  despair,  and  while  her  heart  was  bursting,  tried,  with  a  aelf-oontrol 
wholly  foreign  to  her  impulsive  and  impetuous  nature^  to  soothe  him  and 
to  calm  him  under  their  mutual  curse.  Only  now  and  then  her  coura^ 
broke  down ;  then  she  would  cling  to  him  with  a  terrible  brilliance  in 
her  hot  dry  eyes,  moaning  like  a  child  delirious  in  pain,  telling  him  be 
most  not  go,  be  would  never  come  back  to  her  again  I 

^'I  wiU  not  let  you  go,"  she  cried;  "you  have  made  me  love  you, 
vott  have  no  right  to  leave  me  so.  We  may  never  meet  again,  yoa 
know,  and  when  I  am  dead  you  cannot  see  me,  and  if  you  go  away 
from  me  I  shall  die !  I  cannot  live  without  ever  seeing  you.  Tlunk  how 
long  life  is!  I  cannot  bear  it  alone,  always  alone^  always  parted,  you  and 
I  who  were  to  be  so  happy.  You  shall  not  go  I"  she  cried,  her  voice 
ohanging  from  a  strangely  dull  and  dreamy  hopelessness  into  the  wildnesa 
of  despair.  *<  You  shall  not  go,  they  will  keep  you  away  from  me,  they 
will  never  let  you  see  your  poor  Violet  again,  they  will  kill  you  in  that 
cruel  war !  I  will  not  let  you  go ;  you  have  a  right  to  listen  to  me?  I 
love  you  more  dearly  than  any  other  woman  ever  did  on  earth  I" 

''Oh,  Heaven !— hush !"  cried  Sabretasche,  while  the  hands  that 
dasped  on  hers  trembled  like  a  woman's.  "  Dear  aa  your  words  are  to 
sne,  do  not  speak  them,  if  you  would  not  drive  me  to  madness.     While 
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7<m  lore  me  I  will  nerer  atterlv  give  yoa  up.    No  power  on  earth  thall 

eoodeiim  us  all  our  lives  to  that  absence  which  makes  life  worse  than 

detttb,  eoreed  inth  the  desolation,  but  not  blessed  witlkihe  nnconscioos- 

neea  of  tira  g»ve*    But  I  dare  not  look  at  our  future;  as  yet  there  is 

noibing  for  ua  but  to  suffer !  My  honour  every  way — as  a  soldier,  as  a  man 

—bind  me  to  leave  you  now.     I  stand  pledged  to  take  my  part  in  this 

Crimean  eampaign.    For  you  I  should  break  my  word,  for  the  first  time 

in  all  my  life — ^for  Heaven's  sake,  my  own  love,  do  not  tempt  me——" 

His  voice  sank  into  a  hoarse,  inarticulate  murmur  ;  and  even  while  he 

bade  her  not  to  tempt  him,  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes,  whose  brilliance 

was  quenched  in  such  bitter  anguish,  and  pressed  his  lips  on  hers  whose 

beauty  lured  him  with  such  resistless  strength.  The  sight  of  her  upraised 

fiice,  the  mocking  vision  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  the  struggle  in  his  own 

lieart  of  love  and  honour,  utterly  unmanned  him ;  his  chest  rose  and  fell 

with  uncontrollable  sobs;  and  large  tears  forced  themselves  from  his 

burning  eyes  as  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  convulsed  with  the 

emotion  lie  had  no  power  to  subdue.     Trembling  and  terrified  at  the 

grief,  whose  vehemence  she  could  not  soothe,  since  every  fond  word  she 

ntterad  was  but  fuel  to  the  flame,  Violet  knelt  down  beside  him— roused 

oot  of  her  own  almost  deUrious  sorrow,  to  the  innate  unselfishness  and 

heroism  which  lay  in  her  heart,  though  her  gay  and  careless  life,  joyous 

and  thoughUees  as  a  giri's  could  be,  had  never  called  them  into  play. 

^  Vivian,  my  darling,"  she  whispered,  leaning  her  head  against  him, 
And  clasping  her  fingers  round  his  wrist  to  try  and  draw  away  one  hand 
from  his  fim,  *'  you  shall  never  hear  another  word  from  me  to  dissuade 
yon  from  what  you  hold  your  duty  as  a  soldier.     You  have  never  stained 

nr  honour  yet ;  you  shall  not  tarnish  it  for  me!  Go,  since  you  must. 
ill  try  to  bear  it ;  though  we  are  parted,  my  heart  will  not  break 
while  you  stiU  love  me.  Ours  is  no  summer-day  love  to  shake  with  every 
breath.  Did  we  not  promise  to  love  one  another,  not  for  a  day,  not  for 
a  year,  but  for  as  lone  as  our  lives  should  last  ?  and  while  we  love, 
Vivian,  we  cannot  be  wholly  parted.  Heaven  knows,  that  what  we  suffer 
is  Intter  as  death,  but  suffering  for  you  is  dearer  to  me  than  every  joy 
that  earth  could  give  me  with  another.  If  I  may  not  be  your  wife,  I 
will  be  tmer  to  you  while  my  life  lasts  than  ever  any  wife  was  to  her 
husband.     Ton  need  no  vows,  dearest,  to  tell  you  /  shall  be  faithful!" 

He  did  not  answer,  save  with  a  sigh  from  his  heart's  depths,  and,  over- 
whelmed with  the  sieht  of  the  passionate  grief  she  had  no  newer  to  still, 
and  to  which  she  had  no  hope  to  offer,  Violet  bowed  her  head  upon  his 
arm,  mineling  in  silent  anguish  her  tears  with  his : 

** God  help  us!  what  have  we  done  to  be  forced  to  live  apart — 
doomed  to  suffer  like  this?" 

Sabretasche  started  violently  at  her  piteous  words,  and  sprang  to  his  feet, 
bis  free  pale  as  death,  and  his  heart  throbbing  to  suffocation.  He  clasped  . 
ber  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  more  passionately  than,  as  her  affianced 
busband,  he  had  ever  done  even  in  their  sweet  meetings  and  partings 
during  dieir  engagement,  even  on  that  night  when  she  first  pledged 
herself  to  be  his  wife. 

^  Heaven  guard  youl^l  dare  stay  no  longer  1 — Be  true  to  me  if  you 
would  save  me  from  madness,"  he  murmurod.^And  he  had  left  ner 
before  she  could  say  one  word  to  detain  him. 
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I  think  hk  mmd,  to  Lord  Mdyiieiix  was  very  mmaHy  hung  4br>Wii  tint 
d»y.  If  it  had  been,  I  diink  the  bkme  would  Msrcely  have  wsted  npen 
SdnelaBofae  nieie  l^on  open  the  dave  wbo,  with  dw  ome  of  a&a. 
lettan  upon  faini,  rebels  against  minatund  laws,  and  'tries  to  Hivugf^ 
fiwn  the  bondage  which  vobs  him  of  the  sole  thing  diat  mabes  ttfe  «f 
▼aloe — liberty. 

IL 

BOW^  WOVAV  mAME  FSUB  JMrrvrBBW  rAJJJKOn  ASSABCRB,  AKOniSSieir  JLWOKB 
TM3K90U>  8TB01IGBK  MOB,  .ITS   KIBT. 

**  GoLOKBL  B&Ain»«iK«  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  Major,'*  said  Us  num 
to  De  Vigne,  one  morning  when  Ghmniile  was  'dresring,  after  enevoising 
his  troop  up  at  Wormwood  'Sorobbs. 

^''Colonel  Brandling  ?  Ask  fanm  if  he'd  mind  coming  wp  to  rae  here, 
if  he's  in  a  hurry/'  answered  'De  Vigne,  going  on  brushing  his  whiskers, 
fie  did  not  bear  Curly  the  greatest  good  will  since  seeing  him  under  the 
ehesnut-trees  at  St  CmcHa — where,  by  the  way,  he  himself  had  not  been 


**  May  I  come  in,  old  felbw  ?"  asked  Curly's  voice  at  the  doer. 

"  Certainly.     Entvea !" 

Curly  came  in  «ocording)y,  but  not  with  his  ^niek  stsp  and  his  gay 
voice ;  the  one  usually  no  heavier,  the  other  not  one  whit  less  joyous,  than 
in  his  boyish  days  at  Frestonhills. 

**  You  are  an  early  viritor,  Curly,"  said  De  V^e,  mther  curtly.  **  I 
thought  you'd  prefer  coming  up  here  instead  of  waiting  ten  minutes 
while  I  washed  my  hands  and  put  myself  en  bourgeois." 

**  Yes,  I  have  come  early,"  began  Curly,  so  abstractedly  that  De  Vigne 
swung  round,  looked  at  him,  and  noticed  with  astonishment  that  his 
light-hearted  iVestonhills  pet  seemed  strangely  4own  in  the  meuth. 
Curly  was  distrait  and  absent ;  <be  looked  worried,  and  there  were  ^ark 
circles  beneath  his  eyes  as  of  a  man  w^  has  passed  the  night  tossing 
on  his  bed  to  painful  thoughts. 

**  What's  the  matter,  Curly?'*  asked  De  Vigne.  «  Has  Heliotrope 
gone  lame,  Lord  Ormolu  turned  crusty,  Eudoxie  Lemaiie  deserted  yoa^ 
or  what  is  it  ?" 

Curly  smiled,  but  very  sadly. 

^  Nothing  new ;  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself,  that%  all." 

*^  And  are  come  to  me  for  auricular  confession  ?  What  is  the  matter, 
Curly  f "  asked  De  Vigne,  bis  anger  vanishing  at  once,  and  his  interest 
awakening ;  for  he  had  had  a  real  and  cordial  ailection  for  Curly  ever 
sinoe  he  had  championed  and  petted  the  boy  at  Frestonhills. 

'*  Imprimis,  I  have  asked  a  woman  to  he  my  wife,"  answered  Only, 
•with  a  nervous  laugh,  piling  widi  the  bouquet  bottles  on  the  table. 

De  Vigne  etart^  perceptd»ly;  he  looked  up  with  a  rapid  glance  o€ 
interrogation,  but  he  did  not  speak,  except  a  ratiier  haughty  and  im- 
patient *' Indeed!" 

Curly  did  not  notice  his  manner,  he  was  too  ill  at  ease,  too  thoreugfhly 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  too  entirely  at  a  loss,  for  the  first  time  in 
'has  life,  how  to  express  what  he  wanted  to  say.  Curly  had  efien  come 
to  De  Vigne  with  the  embairassments  and  diffioukies  of  bis  life;  when  he 
had  dropped  more  over  the  Oaks  than  he  knew  «Kaotly  how  to  pay,  or 
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eniangled  tdmadf  whaie  a  tigiess  ^p  Md  him  tighter  than  W  i 
but  t^re  are  other  things  that  a  man  eaimot  eo  readily  mj  lo  anodmi; 
and  I  have  «£ten  notieed  that  the  deeper  any  laehiigs  eie,  or  the  meae 
they  do  him  honour,  tho  BMca  rebotaot  ia  he  to  drag  then  inio  dayl^glit, 
and  hold  them  up  for  ehow, 

«*  Well  ?"  said  De  Vigne,  impatient  «t  liia  etknce,  aad  non  aBaaa% 
perhaps,  than  he  would  l»ve  allowed  to  hear  the  end  of  these  canfessiens. 
''Certainly  the  stepafaows  no  groat  wisdom;  but  mairiagea  are  ganand 
enough,  and  you  hare  wiser  men  than  either  you  or  I,  shanas  in  the 
hallucination.     Who  has  hawitohed  you  into  it  t* 

<'  You  can  gneas,  I  should  sagr." 

'*Not  I;  I  am  no  (Edipas;  and.of  all  nddlea,  mam'slbUy  with  wemoi 
ia  the  haidest  to  he  mad." 

**  Yet  you  might.     Who  can  be  with  her  and  resist  her         *' 

<<  Her  F—who  ?  Spaak  inielUgiUy,  Cudy,"  Mid  De  Vigna,  isritaUy. 
"  Remamher  your  lover^s  raptures  aie  Arahic  to  me." 

''In  a  woi^  then," aaid  Ca%, iwrriedly,  ''I  kve  Ahoa  TasasUliaa, 
and  I  bava  told  her  so." 

De  Vigne's  eyebrows  contracted,  his  lips  turned  pale,  and  he  set  tbaaa 
ishto  a  hard  atcMghi  line,  as  I  ha«e  aeen  bim  when  suSeaiag  severe  phy- 
aioalpaiD. 

"  She  has  accepted  you,  of  course  ?*' 

Aid  Ourfy  haea  less  preoeoapied,  he  must  baw  liiaHght  haw  bnakily 
and  <ooldly  tbe  question  waa  spoken. 

Curly  shook  hb  head. 

'^  No  P'  exohnmed  De  Vigae,  his  ayes  Ughtiag  vp  £rom  their  haughty 
impassibility  into  passionate  eagaraasa. 

^*  No !  Plenty  of  woman  hava  loved  me,  tae;  yet  when  I  am  more  ia 
laanseat  than  X  ever  was,  I  ean  awaken  no  sesponae.  I  love  her  vesj 
dearly.  Heaven  bnowa,  as  truly  and  as  4eiideriy  as  man  can  kyve  wemaa. 
1  woald  give  her  my  name,  my  lank,  my  nehes,  were  they  a  thenaaad 
tiaiea  gveater  than  .they  are ;  aad  if  I  were  a  poor  aian  I  vMald  woik  far 
her  night  and  day,  and  think  no  poverty  sad,  no  travail  haad  if  it  wwa 
only  lor  her  saka.  Good  Heavens!  it  seems  irery  hitter  ibat  love  Kke 
same  sboiM  oaant  Sat  nothing,  when  ether  men,  only  seeking  to  gmtify 
their  passions  or  gain  their  own  selfish  ends,  win  all  before  them." 

His  Toioe  iiemUad  as  be  spoke ;  his  gav  and  careless  apvits  were 
baatw  down ;  for  the  first  time  in  his  bwht  buttecfli^  lifa  Senow  bad 
fioroe  apon  him.  Its  teach  is  liealb,  aad  its  kiaatb  the  cfaiU  air  of 
the  charnel-house,  even  when  we  have  had  it  by  us  waking  and  sleeping^ 
in  our  bed  asid  at  eur  board,  peopling  our  aolitade  aad  poissaing  our 
f  sleaonasi,  riasag  with  the  Bsacoiag  sun  asid  with  the  «veaing  stars  ;-7^v 
maick  beavisr  then  mast  be  the  iitm  hand,  bow  muab  move  c^U  He 
bveath,  too  eoldaa  the  air  af  a  grave,  to  oae  who  has  aever  bnoam  ita 
»1 

Wer  aie  sein  Brod  mit  Tr'uuBi  ass, 
Wer  nickt  die  kummepoUen  Nachte. 
Auf  scinem  Bette  weinend  sass 
Der  kent  euch  nicht  ihr  himlischen  Machte. 


Curly's  voioalianiUed -,  be  laaaed  bis aatn  oa  the ■dteasiag^table,  "^l^^^ 
bead  apoabM  beads  bia  ngastion  bad  «at  him  amfa  JBeenty  4e  the  beart 
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than  he  oared  another  man  should  lee.  De  Vigae  ftood  ttjll,  an  eager 
gladneta  in  his  eyes,  a  faint  flash  of  colour  on  the  narble-^UloB  pallor  of 
his  &ce,  his  heart  beating  freely  and  his  poises  throbbing  quickly ;  that 
▼ehement  and  exultant  joy  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  stirred  in 
him  at  the  thought  of  Curly*s  rejection.  We  never  know  how  we  Talue 
a  thing  till  its  loss  is  threatened ! 

He  did  not  answer  for  some  moments;  then  belaid  his  hand  onCurly's 
shoulder  with  that  old  gentleness  he  had  always  used  to  his  old  Freston- 
hills  &Tourite. 

<*  Dear  old  fellow,  it  i$  hard.     I  am  very— — " 

He  stopped  abruptly ;  he  would  have  added,  **  Borry  for  jou/'  but  De 
Vigne  knew  that  he  was  tM  sorry  in  his  haurt,  and  the  innate  truth 
that  was  in  the  man  checked  the  lie  that  con^ntionality  would  have 
pardoned. 

Coriy  threw  off  his  hand  and  started  to  his  feet.  Something  in  De 
Vigne's  tone  struck  on  his  lover's  keen  senses  with  a  suspimon  that  before 
had  never  crossed  him,  absorbed  as  he  had  been  in  his  own  love  for  the 
Little  Tressiliian,  and  his  own  hopes  and  fears  for  his  favour  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Spare  jfourself  the  falsehood,*'  he  said,  coldly,  as  he  had  never  sjK>ken 
before  to  lus  idolised  *<  senior  pupil."  **  Commiseiation  firom  a  nval  b 
simply  insult." 

*<  A  rival  ?*'  repeated  De  Vigne,  that  fiery  blood  of  hb  always  ready 
"-too  ready,  at  times — ^to  rise  up  in  anger  even  when  not  ''just,''  as  Mr. 
Tupper  exacts. 

''  Yes,  and  a  successful  one,  perhaps,"  said  Curly,  as  body,  for  at  the 
sting  of  jealousy  the  sweetest  temper  can  turn  into  bate.  **  You  could 
not  say  on  your  honour,  De  Vigne,  that  my  rejection  by  her  gives  you 
pun.  If  you  did  your  face  would  belie  you.  You  love  ner  as  well  as  I; 
you  are  jealous  over  her ;  perhaps  you  know  that  she  returns  it ;  perhaps 
you  have  already  taken  advantage  of  her  youth  and  her  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  her  trust  in  you,  to  sacrifice  her  to  your  own  inconstant 
pasBions— -" 

*'  Silence !"  said  De  Vigne,  fiercely.  '*  No  other  man  would  I  allow 
to  say  such  words  unpunbhed.  Your  very  supposition  b  an  insult  to  my 
honour." 

"  Do  yon  care  nothing  for  her,  then  P"  interrupted  Curiy.  Hb  heart 
was  set  on  the  little  Tressiliian.  He  believed  lus  rivsl  stood  before 
him,  and  in  such  moods  men  cast  reason,  temperance,  oU  friendship, 
to  the  winds. 

The  dark  passionate  blood  of  hb  race  rose  over  De  Vigne's  forehead ; 
hb  eyes  lighted;  he  looked  like  a  lion  longing  to  spring  upon  his  foe. 
He  to  have  hb  heart  probed  rudely  like  Uiis— to  endure  to  have  hb 
dearest  secrets  dragged  to  daylight  by  thb  boy's  hands — he  to  be  ques- 
tioned,  counselled,  arraigned  m  accusation  by  another  man !  Curiy  had 
forgotten  hb  character,  or  he  would  have  hardly  thought  to  gain  hb 
secret  by  provocation  and  condemnation.  De  Vigne  restrained  hb  anger 
only  by  a  mighty  effort  of  will,  and  he  threw  back  hb  hand  with  that 
haughty  gesture  and  that  scornful  impatient  smile  on  hb  delicately  cut 
lips,  habitually  expressive  with  him  of  contemptuous  imtation. 

'*  If  you  came  here  to  cross-question  me,  you  were  singnlariy  unwise. 
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I  am  not  rery  fikdy  to  be  patient  under  sneh  treatment.  Whatever  my 
€eeUnga  might  be  on  any  subject  of  the  kind,  do  you  suppose  it  is  pro- 
bable I  should  confide  them  to  yon  ?" 

So  haughtily  careless  was  his  tone,  that  Curly,  catching  at  straws  as 
men  in  love  will  do,  began  to  hope  that  De  Vigne,  cold  and  cynical  as 
lie  had  been  to  women  ever  since  his  fatal  marriage,  might,  after  all,  be 
indiffersnt  to  his  prot^^. 

<^  If  it  be  an  insult  to  your  honour,  then,''  he  said,  eagerly,  *^  to  hint 
that  you  love  her,  or  think  of  her  otherwise  than  as  a  sister,  you  can  hare 
no  objection  to  do  for  me  what  I  came  to  ask  of  you." 

<<What  is  that?'*  asked  De  Vigne,  coldly.  He  could  not  forgive 
Curly  any  of  his  words;  if  he  resented  the  accusation  of  loving  ASna, 
because  it  stmck  harshly  on  what  he  was  always  very  tenadous  over — his 
confidence  and  his  pnvato  feelings — and  startled  him  into  conscious- 
nesB  of  what  he  had  been  unwilting  to  admit  to  himself;  he  resented  still 
more  the  supposition  that  he  eared  for  Alma  as  a  sister,  since  it  involved 
the  deduction  that  she  might  love  him— as  a  brother  I  And  that  fraternal 
calmness  of  affection  ill  chimed  in  with  an  impetuous  nature  that  knew 
few  shades  between  hate  and  love,  between  profound  indifference  or  entire 
possession! 

'*  Alma  rejected  me !"  answered  poor  Curly ;  all  the  unconsdous  dig- 
nity of  sorrow  was  lent  to  his  still  girlish  and  6reek*]ike  beauty,  and  a 
sadness  strangely  calm  and  deep  for  his  gay  insouciant  character  had 
settled  in  lus  laughing  blue  eyes.  <*  I  offered  her  what  few  men  would 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  her,  unprotected  as  she  is — my  name 
and  my  rank,  such  as  they  are ;  and  bad  I  owned  the  dignities  of  an  em- 
pire, I  would  have  raised  her  to  my  throne,  and  thought  she  graced  it 
I  offered  her  all  that  a  man  can,  his  tenderness,  his  fidetity,  his  protection. 
I  told  her  how  I  loved  her,  and^God  help  me ! — that  is  vei^  dearly. 
Yet  she  rejected  me,  though  gently  and  tenderly,  for  she  has  notlung  harsh 
in  her.  But  sometimes  we  know  a  woman's  renisal  is  not  positive ;  it  may 
come  from  girlish  indecision,  caprice,  want  of  thought,  waywardness,  tiou- 
dity,  a  hundred  things^  which  afterwards  they  may  repent,  when  they  re* 
member  how  rare  to  find  true  love  is  in  the  world.  I  thought  that 
perhaps  (you  have  great  influence  over  her  as  her  grandfather's  friend) 
you  could  put  this  before  her ;  persuade  her  at  the  least  not  to  deny  me 
all  hope ;  plead  my  cause  with  her ;  ask  her  to  let  me  wait.  If  it 
were  even  as  long  as  Jacob  for  Rachel,  I  would  bear  it  I  would  try  to  be 
more  worthy  of  her,  to  make  her  fonder  of  me.  I  would  shake  off  the 
idleness  and  uselessness  of  my  nresent  life.  I  would  gain  a  name  that 
would  do  her  honour.  I  would  do  anything,  everytlung,  if  only  she 
would  give  me  hope !" 

He  spoke  fervently  and  earnestly ;  pale  as  death  with  the  love  that 
brought  no  joy  upon  ite  wings ;  his  slender  fair  hands  clenched  in  the 
misery  to  wmcn  he  ffave  no  utterance ;  his  delicate  girlish  face  stamped 
pitiiuity  with  anguish  of  uncontrollable  anxiety,  yet  with  a  new  nobility 
mm  toe  chivabic  honour  and  high  devotedness  which  Alma  had  awa- 
kened in  him. 

He  was  silent— and  De  Vigne  as  well.  De  Yigne  leaned  against  one 
of  the  window*  of  his  bedroom,  his  face  turned  away  from  Curly,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  gay  street  below.    He  was  as  pale  as  his  rival,  and 
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bbMBlltMl  ihortly  «id  flttt.  Cttify'*  tmdm  itinwd  Un  ttnogvly^;  ps» 
fatppt  thty  MWMled  hifl  own  iMait  tt>  him^  pwhap*  tlMTy  in  Am  eMD«*i> 
neaa  and  unselfishness,  contrasted  witk  nid*  k>«e  as  ke«  Md  aldpays  kMnm.; 
parlMips  tbaj  stsBg'  hka  with  Ae  tiieaght,  kow  madft  bsMer  siasitsred 
from  the  stoma  of  pa»ion  and  the  difll  biasta  of  tha  wavid  in<  Cu^'a 
hoBamv  than  in  hia  own  waold  be  this  fragiia  and  soA-wingad  ]itde  dovs, 
now  coveted  by  both. 

He  did  wot  aMwer  r  Ctirly  rapaated  hia  qwstion  m  \Qm  toams 

««I>»¥ig1le^  wUl  you  do  itr  Will  you  plesd  n^  oanso  widi  baa? 
If  she  be  so  little  to  yon  it  will  eoat  yon  nothing'!'' 

Again  he  did  not  answer,  the  queetioo-  stniek  too  dosely  hasne.  It 
wake  up  in  all  its  fsaee  Aa  passion  whieh  had  before  slnrabered  in  soma 
noconseioosneaSk  Whan  aafeed  to  give  bar  to  aaotker,  ka  kMrnad<  kow 
dlsar  she  wm  to  him  himself.  Hot  and>  jeofeua  by  nature  aa  a  SooAem, 
how  eould  he^  though  he  might  ba  genarous  and  just,  plead  with  her  to 
give  the  joys  to  hia  riv«l  of  which  a  orael  fate  lutd  robbed  him  ?  horn 
aanld  he  give  Aa  woman  he  woald  win  for  himself,  away  to  Aa  arms  of 
another? 

**  Answer  ma.  Da  Vigne.     Yes  or  no?" 

«No!" 

And  haughtily  calm  aa  Ae  response  was,  in  his  heart  w«nt  up  a  bitter 
cry,  '<  God  help  me.     I*  camnoiP* 

*'  Tli«n  yotf  love  her;  and  have  Had!" 

De  Vigne  sprang  forward  like  a  tiger  at  the  hiss  of  Ae  nranlerous  and 
eawardly  bullet  Aat  haa  roused  him  irom  his  lair;  Aa  fire  of  just  angw 
now  burned  in  hia  dark  eyes,  and  his  teeth  were  sat  Kke  »  man  who  holds 
hts  vengaanee  wiA  difficulty  in  dieck.  Involuntai^y  he  lifted  hia  rigte 
arm ;  another  man  he  would  have  atniok  down  at  his  foot  for  Aat  dastnd 
word.  But  with  an  efllbrt — ^how  great  on^  Aose  who  knew  his  nature 
aould*  appreciate — he  held  his  anger  in,  as  he  woidd  have  hdd!  &  ^afiog 
and  fiery  steed  wiA  iron  hand  upon  ita  rsina;  and  he  Kfted  his  grand 
head  with  a  noble  and  knightly  air : 

*'  Tour  love  has  maddened  you;  or  you  wwald  acaraeiy  have  dared  to 
use  Aat  word  to  me.  If  I  did  not  pity  you,  and  if  I  had  aot  liked  yon 
ttnoe  yon  were-a  little  foir-foced  boy,  I  should  make  you  answer  for  Aaft 
insult  in  oAer  ways  than  speeoh.  if  I  foera  to  love  any  wom«i,  what 
ri^ht  have  you*  to  dustate  to  ma  my  actions  or  dispute  my  will  F  You 
might  know  of  old  Aat  I  suffer  fron»  no>  man's  iatorforttioe  wiA  me  and 
nine.'* 

*I  have  no  power  tb  dispute  yoorwill,"  interraptad  Cuiiyv  "nor  to 
arrest  your  aotions>  Woukl  to  ISsavan  I  had !  But  aa  »  man  who  bvea 
her  truly  and  honourably  himself,  I  will  tell  you,  whatker  I  have  right 
or  no,  that  no  prevarioation^  on  your  part  hides  foam  me  thwt  yau  at  least 
Aaire  my  madnesr;  and  I  will  toil  yoa,  too,  Aough  yoU'  dew  ma  for  iii 
to>morrow,  that  she  is  too  fond,  too*  true,  too  pure  to  be  made  Ae  play- 
Aing  of  your  fickle  passions,  and  oast  off  whan  you  are  weary  oi  her  fooa 
and'  seek  a  newer  mistresSk  I  will  tell  you  that  Ae  man  wko  wrongs  bar 
trust  in  him,  and  betrays  her  guileless  frankness,  will  carry^asin  in  kia 
bosom  grsater  Aon  Cain^s  foatrieida ;  and  I  will  teiU  you  that^  if  you  go 
on  as  you  have  dona  from  day  to  day  aooeealing  your  marriage^  ye& 
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Am^  h«r  hmamt  ttrywi    iCyiw  io  Mi  a*  ones  ae*ad  yowr  lat/botf  !• 
ani  IcMPtt  bar  fiiee  te  aet  foe  heiaetf,  te  ki«  yaa  ov  to  leanw  }m^.  to 
ireoi.  j«o  or  to*  ■aerific*  hafMlf  fov  jFon^  as  sha  pkase^  ikii  £w 
md  aniMmntorii  koaaor^  J  riiaJl  oaM  vw  a 


"^MyGadr  mnttarad  Da  Yigne^ "« fchal;  I  aharid  Im  to  hei 
r  apaak  sad^  waida  to  ma.     I  woiidar  I  da*  aot  kil  you:  whara  vvq 

4r 

J  waadar,  taa^  l»  kapt  dbim  lua  imidi  atM  to  tWpaki*  ha  did^  lar  I)^ 
Yigne's  natore  had  no  trace  of  the  lamb  id  it,  and  to  aittook  hb  hanoaa 
r  thaft  to' attack  hia  tife*     Hb  lips  graw  niibe^  hiseyes 


Usdc  asbifK  uidb  lilandliF  kunl  wiili  flaoM;  he  pneaMd.  hb  hand  nfna 
►ha  *    ' 


old  |pa8tora<ha  had  naad  ia  die:  chaid^  at  Vigne  vpoA  hb 
Qusfy  ftood-  Qfpaaite  tohiiDv  slight  and  fair  aa  ihe  Skf^ 
ot  the  Python^  adaep-  flash  on  hb  delicate  cheeks,  and  dark  drclea  andn 
hi*  dear  Uae  eyaa^  Deadly  paasien  waa  between  those  two  men  tiien, 
awa  aping  awary  aU  ansie&t  memones  of  boyish-  daya,  all  gentler  touchea 
9i  hrightor  boon  and  kinder  communion.  The  fatol  lof«  of  weman  had 
caaM  between,  out  down,  sapfrfanfeed,  and  destroyed,  the  iriaadahip  of  the 
aaeiK.  Their  eyea  met-— fierce,  steady,  fiiU  of  fire,  and  love^and  hate ;  De 
"Vigne'a  hand  clenched  bacder  on  bis  breast,,  and  with  die  other  he  signed 
bim  ta  die  door..  The  wildest  passions  were  at  war  widisn  him ;  hb 
imitinet  thbated  to  revenge  the  nst  insult  he  had  arer  known,  yet  bis 
kingly  aeoL  at  the  daring  that  defied  him  yielded  aomething  tike  that 
knigbdy  admiiaiion  with  which  dM  Thirty  looked  upmi  the  Thirty  when 
d»  earn  went  down,  on  Canwo. 


^  Go— go !  I  bononr  you  for  yonr  de&aoe  of  her,  but  such  woads  aa 
\  paaaed  between  ua  urn  bkrad  can  wash  oot,  nor  after  words  e&oe  !*' 

Ciuly  bent  hiB>  head  and  left  him  ;  he  had  dene  all  he  could.     When 

Ifcej  met  again !  Ak !  €Mikiiows  if  our  meetings  were  foreseen  many 

waicaa  woidd  be  softer,  many  fiaiewella  wamwe,  many  lips  that  smile  wx)uld 
^T«c^  many  eyes  dm*  bmgh  would  linger  loag  with  salt  tears  in  them, 
anany  beads  wonil  never  ^pdt  didr  <Amp  that  toneh  another  with  light 
amriess  graap^  at  partings  where  no  psasmence  wani%.  no  aecond^sight 
aaBgmdel 

Cnriy  Mt  him,  sad  De  Vigne  threw  himself  into  an  aim-chair^  all  the 
fiery  thongbto  rooaed  m  him  beating  like  the  atieng  pinions  of  chained 
a^gisBb  Tbo  paasioos  wbwh  had  already  cost  him  so  much^  and  whieh 
&am  his  iattd  marriage-di^  he  had  vowed  should  never  regain  thcb 
CSuaan  h<diE  upon  him,  were  now  kt  loose,  and  rioted  in  hb  heart  He 
kaaw  d»t  he  lared  Akna,  aa  he  had  swam  to  himself  never  to  love 
womsn.  He  knew  dnt^  strong  in  bis  own  fltrength,  he  had  gone  down 
befixe  hsr ;  thait  the  honour  and  the  pnda'  on  whioli  he  had  piqued  hin^ 
anlf  bad  hee*  fotiie  to  aave  him  from  the  danger  which*  he  had  soscona* 
MKr  daiided  and  recbieasly  provaksd;  diai  hb  own  iron  will,  on  which 
W  bad  aoliaeieasly  reliadY  bad  been  powerless  to  hold  him  hade  fi»m  the 
old  iatmaiefttian,  whoae  fiery  dnugbt  had  poboned  him  evca  ia  its  aweat* 
naas^  and  to  wImmo  daliriam  he  had  vowed  never  again:  to  suscamb.  He 
loved  Ahnn  pnaaaeBWitely,  madly,  aa  he  always  had  loved,  as  he  always 
~*  love^  ft^  widft  9  tMkfold  fimaa  and  fasoination  fimn  the  Tehemeaoe 
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of  hi«  natare,  wbich  had  intensified  with  hu  matnrar  manhood ;  and  from 
the  fervour,  the  truth,  the  warmth,  the  delicacy  of  her  unusual  and  win* 
ning  character — a  character  which  offered  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the 
women  he  had  wooed  hefore  her,  where  he  found  no  mean  between  im- 
pudence and  prudery,  boldness  or  affectation ;  where  either  coarseness 
courted  him,  or  else  mock-modesty  chilled  him ;  with  whom  he  found 
passion  either  a  dead  letter,  or  else  distorted  into  vice;  and  in  whom  he 
saw  no  virtue  save  such  as  was  a  cover  to  hideous  sins,  or  dictated  by 
cold  prudence  and  conventional  selfishness,  and  a  wise  regard  to  thdr 
own  social  interests. 

He  loved  her,  and  De  Vigne  was  not  a  man  cold  enough,  or,  as  the 
world  would  phrase  it,  virtuous  enough,  to  say  to  the  woman  he  idolised, 
^<  Flee  from  me — society  will  not  smile  upon  our  love !"  Yet  his  know- 
ledge  that  there  had  arisen  between  them  that  "  lovely  and  fearful  thing^ 
grafted  in  us  by  nature  and  inherited  with  life ;  that  love  which,  blessed, 
gives  '<  greenness  to  the  grass  and  glory  to  the  flower,"  and,  cursed, 
blights  all  creation  with  its  breath  ;  came  to  him  with  bitter  thoughts 
more  like  the  heritage  of  woe  than  joy.  Many  of  Curly's  words  bad 
struck  into  his  brain  with  marks  of  fire.  ^  Going  on  as  you  have  done 
day  by  day,  deceiving  her  by  concealment  of  your  marriage,  yet  knitting 
her  heart  to  yours !"  These  stung  him  cruelly,  for,  of  aU  things,  De 
Vigne  abhorred  concealment  or  cowardice;  of  all  men,  he  was  most 
punctilious  in  his  ideas  of  truth  and  honour,  and  his  conscience  told  him 
that  had  he  acted  straightforwardly,  or,  for  her,  wisely,  he  would  have  let 
Alma  know  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  intimacy  of  the  cruel  ties  of 
church  and  laws  that  fettered  him  with  so  uncongenial  and  so  unmerited 
a  chain.  True,  he  had  never  concealed  it  from  bad  motives;  it  was 
solely  his  disgust  at  every  thought  of  the  Trefums,  and  the  semi-oblivion 
into  which — never  seeing  his  wife  to  remind  him  of  it — the  bare  &ct 
of  his  so-called  marriage  had  sunk,  which  had  prevented  his  revealing  it 
to  Alma.  He  had  never  thought  the  matter  would  be  of  consequence 
to  her ;  he  had  looked  on  her  as  a  mere  acquaintance,  and  it  had  no 
more  occurred  to  him  to  tell  her  his  history  than  it  had  done  to  talk 
it  over  in  the  clubs.  You  must  know  by  this  time  as  well  as  I  that 
De  Vigne  was  as  reserved  as  he  was  impatient  of  all  meddling  with 
his  concerns;  still,  that  imputation  of  want  of  candour,  of  lacking 
to  a  young  girl  the  honour  he  had  been  ever  so  scrupulous  in  yield- 
ing to  men,  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Other  words,  too,  lingered 
on  his  mind,  bringing  with  them  that  keen,  sharp  pain,  that  stifling, 
agonised  longing  for  certainty,  like  the  parched  thirst  for  water  in 
a  desert,  that  fastens  on  us  with  the  doubt  of  our  love  being  fully 
answered.  **  If  you  only  think  of  her  as  a  sister,"  chilled  him  with  a 
breath  of  ice ;  for  the  first  time  it  suggested  to  him  that  Alma,  frank^ 
fond,  demonstrative  as  she  was  to  him,  might  also  think  of  him  as — a 
brother.  She  was  always  gay  and  candid  with  him ;  she  always  showed 
him  without  disguise  her  delight  in  his  presence,  her  grief  at  his  absence; 
she  said  everything  to  him  that  entered  her  mind,  and  spoke  out  of  her 
heart  to  him  fearlessly  and  lovingly.  There  was  none  of  the  orthodox 
timidity,  reserve,  and  blushing  confusion  popularly  and  poetically  asso- 
ciated with  the  dawn  of  love — signs  such  as  De  Vigne  mid  seen,  either 
natural  or  affected,  in  most  women.  Perhaps  Alma's  frankness  and  fond- 
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ness  were  too  demonstratiTe  to  be  deep ;  perhaps  the  affectioa  she  felt 

for  bim  vas  the  gay,  grateful  affection  of  a  young  gurl  for  a  man  who 

had  been  her  kindest  friend  and  most  congenial  companion,  not  the 

ardent  and  impassioned  love  of  which  he  knew,  by  her  eyes  and  her  cha- 

zader.  Alma  would  some  day  be  capable.   The  doubt  was  to  him  like  the 

bitterness  of  death.    It  shauid  not  have  been,  we  know,  had  he  been  nn- 

selfish  as  he  ought ;  he  shatdd  have  prayed  for  punishment  to  faSi  upon 

lus  head,  and  for  her  to  be  spared  the  fruits  of  his  own  imprudence  ;  but 

what  man  amongst  us  can  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say  before 

God  that  he  could  have  summoned  up  such  unselfishness  under  such  a 

temptation?     Not  I—- not  you — not  Granville  de  Yigne,  for,  as  Sabre- 

taache  would  have  siud,  we  are  unhappily  mortal,  mon  ami ! 

The  doubt  was  as  the  bitterness  of  death,  yet  he  knew  that  for  her 
sake  he  ought  to  wish  that  the  doubt  might  be  solved  against  him.  Heaven 
knows,  he  suffered  enough  in  that  hell  of  thought,  whose  tortures  far  excel 
the  material  hell  of  Milton  or  of  Dante  I  Remorse  for  his  own  obstinacy 
of  will,  which  would  see  no  danger  for  himself  in  his  careless  intercourse 
with  an  attractive  woman  whom  he  persisted  in  regarding  as  a  winning 
child; — regret  for  his  defalcation  in  that  straightforward  honour  and  un- 
oompromising  truth  which  had  been  his  guiding-star  and  idol  through  all 
hiB  life ; — agony  at  the  memory  of  that  mad  marriage  which  now  deprived 
him  of  his  right  of  liberty  and  free  action  through  the  fetters  flung  over 
him  by  an  aroh-intriguante,  whose  crime  was  upheld  by  an  illiberal 
ehuich  and  cruel  laws;— dread  anxiety  to  know  whether  or  not  Alma 
Tressillian  loved  him,  though  how  that  love  might  end  for  both  he  never 
paused  to  ask ; — all  these  made  a  tempest  in  his  heart  fiercer  even  than 
that  which  had  raged  there  on  the  fiital  day  whose  after-consequences  had 
diained  his  hands  and  ruined  his  manhood. 

One  resolution  he  made  amidst  the  whirl  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  the  stormy  scene  with  Curly  had  so  unexpectedly  called  into  life— 
that  was  to  tell  her  of  his  marriage  at  once,  or,  rather  (for  marriage  it  was 
not),  of  the  false  system  of  society  and  the  iron  fetters  of  a  tie  which 
eottld  be  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  reason  and  justice,  which  now  held  him 
back  from  the  only  true  marriage — ^where  love  secures  fidelity  and  heart 
weds  heart— «aro  enough,  God  knows !  Too  rare  to  be  forbidden  by  man 
to  roan !  He  resolved  to  tell  her,  fiery  as  his  struggle  was  with  himself; 
for  the  name  of  The  Trefusis  was  hateful  to  him  to  breathe,  even  to  those 
who  knew  his  history.  Perhaps  there  mingled  with  it  some  thought  that 
by  Alma's  reception  of  it  he  would  see  how  little  or  how  much  she  cared 
for  him.  I  know  not;  if  there  were  I  dare  throw  no  stone  at  him. 
How  many  of  my  motives — how  many  of  yours — of  any  man's,  are  un- 
mixed and  undefiled  ?  He  resolved  to  tell  her,  to  be  cold  and  guarded 
with  her,  to  let  her  see  no  sign  or  shadow  of  the  passion  she  had 
awakened.  All  his  past  warnings  had  failed  to  teach  him  wisdom ;  he 
still  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  still  believed  his  will  powerful  enough  to 
liold  his  love  down  without  word  or  token  of  it,  while  it  gnawed  at  his 
heart-strings  in  the  very  presence  of  the  woman  who  had  awakened  it ! 
Once  more  Granville  de  Vig^e  had  gone  down  before  his  old  foe  and 
ajrren.  Passion;  like  Sisera  before  the  treacherous  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  at  her  feet  he  bowed  and  fell — and  in  that  strange  delirium  men 
<*  know  not  what  they  do  1" 

May — ^YOL.  OZXT.  NO.  GGCOXCTIL  f 
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UABC  TfiAMRAPn  BRUNEL  * 

Ws  might  have  left  a  notiee  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Mauc  Brunei  to  thoee 
who  cttltivafee  the  aune  studies  or  are  engaged  in  the  same  piueiute  as 
his  own,  and  to  the  journals  which  are  devoted  to  them;  but  in  the  record 
of  his  career  we  meet  with  incidents  and  traits  of  character  in  which 
every  one  may  feel  an  interest  apart  from  sympathy  with  die  strug^gles 
of  a  man  of  genius,  or  with  the  triumphs  of  mcichaiueal  power* 

His  biography  has  fallen  into  proper  hands.  It  is  written  hy  Mr. 
Beamish;  who  commenced  life  as  an  officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guarde, 
but  was  afterwards  associated  proiessionaliy  with  Mr«  Brunei,  and  was 
jMtrs  magna  in  the  achievements  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  Independent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  his  work  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  confined  within  very  reasonable  dimensions. 
The  number  of  its  readers  will  be  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  pages.  It  was  to  the  needless  mass  of  matter  with  which 
the  iHOgraphies  themselves  were  encumbered  that  we  were  indebted  for 
snch  masterly  abridgments  as  Lord  Macaday's  Lives  of  Clive  and  Warren 
Hastmgs.  No  similar  opportunity  is  afforded  to  his  reviewer  by  Mr. 
Beamish.  What  he  says  of  Brunei  himself  is  said  so  briefly  and  so  well, 
that  it  can  rarely  be  abridged,  or  be  given  without  injury  in  any  language 
but  his  own.  To  this  there  are  very  few  exceptions :  and  if  we  oomprMS 
when  we  would  rather  quote,  it  is  because  our  space  is  limited. 

The  early  years  of  Marc  Isamhard  Brunei  were  in  the  most  feaifnl 
period  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  His  parents,  who  were  well  de» 
scended  and  independent — though  more  honoured  than  wealthy — wess 
Bovalists ;  and  be  was  himself  also  warmly  attached  to  the  same  prin- 
ciplss.  This,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  would  have  been  sufficiently  dan* 
gerous  even  if  he  had  been  silent  as  to  the  opinions  he  held ;  but  he  was 
of  too  anient  a  temperament  for  concealment. 

'*  On  the  very  day  when  the  Convention  pronounced  sentence  against 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL,  Brunei  was  found  defending  his  own  loyal 
Qf>inion8  in  the  Colonnade  of  the  Caf^  de  rEcbellcy  little  conscious  of  the 
risk  to  which  he  subjected  himself ;"  and  was  answering  the  observatione 
of  a  ferocious  ultra-republican  with  taunts  that  were  likely  to  aggravate 
his  danger,  when,  ^fortunately  for  our  young  loyalist^  M.  Taillefer,  a 
member  of  the  Assembly,  by  committing  an  act  of  still  greater  india- 
cretion,  turned  the  attention  of  those  present  upon  himself,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  ensued  Brunei  was  enabled  to  effect  his  escape.  That 
night  he  slept  at  the  Petit  Gaillaid-bois,  next  door,  and  the  following 
morning,  at  an  eariy  hour,  quitted  Paris." 

He  htA  previously  been  at  Bouen,  when  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicaise^ 
and  returning  there,  he  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  his  sektion, 
M*  Carpentier,  whose  views  were  known  to  be  moderate^  and  where  ''  he 
was  enabled  to  remain  for  a  time  undisturbed.''  It  was  also  ^*  under  his 
hospitable  roof  that  an  event  occurred  which  will  be  found  to  haw  < 


*  Itfemoir  of  the lifeof  Sir  Mare  Uambaid  Bnmel.    By  Ridiaid  Beamish, 
F.B.S.    London:  Longman  and  Co.    1862. 
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cised  a  iDniced  iafloeoee  upon  Bnmel's  fetura  career.  In  that  house,  Ibr 
the  &T8t  time,  he  met  a  young  English  lady  of  the  nane  of  Kingdoa^ 
gifted  with  no  ordinny  penonal  attfactioas."  She  wae  the  orphaa 
daughter  of  an  anny  md  narry  agent  at  Ptymouth.  She  had  just  at- 
tained her  nxteenth  veer;  and  her  mother  had  been  induoed  to  allow  her 
to  aecompany  tome  West  India  fHeads,  M.  and  Madame  de  Lenguemar, 
to  Ronea,  that  she  might  acquire  a  pcaotical  kaowledge  of  the  French 
kmg^age.  **  It  might  be  matter  of  some  surprise,''  says  Mr.  Beamish, 
^  thai  Miss  Kingdom  should  have  been  permitted  by  her  friends  to  eater 
France  at  aU  at  a  period  when  everything  was  tending  so  rapidly  to  a 
polideal  crisis^*  if  we  were  not  aware  how  little  was  generally  known  in 
f^Bgland  ae  to  the  condition  of  poUtaeal  par^s  in  France*  But  already 
vvmlty  was  in  captirity,  and  the  most  fearfid  cruelties  were  being  com* 
antted  in  the  name  of  liberty." 

**  At  Rouen  two  young  ladies,  known  to  M.  and  Madame  Loognemar, 
were  dragged  into  the  street  by  the  insensate  mob,  and  with  shouts  ojf 
^d  ia  knterae,'  were  actually  murdered  because  they  had  beea  heard  to 
^ay  a  loyatist  air  upon  their  pianoforte.  The  alarm  thus  created  in 
ttouen  hasitenedthe  departure  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Longuemar  for  the 
Weet  Indies.  Miss  Kingdom  would  gladly  have  accompanied  them  bad 
not  a  sereie  illness  rendered  her  unable  to  encounter  tiie  iaeoorenience 
of  a  sea  Toyage."  She  was  left  under  the  care  of  M.  Oarpentier,  and 
here  Brunei  beeame  acquainted  with  her.  For  him  ^'beauty  of  form 
possessed  an  inresistibie  attracdon/  and  mutual  tastes  and  syoipathies 
did  the  rest.  But  there  was  to  be  a  long  separadon.  He  had  agwa 
made  himself  offensive  to  the  revolutionists.  Some  disturbances  had 
been  escrted  by  the  Republican  party  at  Rouen ;  which  the  Royalists  had 
heen  called  out  to  suppress;  and  Brunei  amongst  the  number.  The 
dangers  that  equally  surrounded  them  attached  him  more  devotedly  than 
ever  to  the  object  of  his  affections;  a  redprocal  avowal  of  their  attach- 
ment followed  $  hut  his  situation  daily  became  more  critical,  and  a  kmger 
dday  in  Beuen  might  have  cost  him  his  life.  With  much  difieohy  he 
obtained  a  passport  for  America.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  aad 
**  on  the  7th  July,  1793,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  nadve  France^  not,  as  we 
Bay  believe,  without  feelings  of  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow."  He  embarked 
OB  board  an  American  vessel  at  Havre.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun 
to  congratulate  himsdf  upon  his  escape,  embittered  though  it  must  have 
been  by  a  separation  the  moat  painful  we  can  imagine,  when  he  discovered 
tiiat  the  passport,  which  could  alone  protect  him  from  t^e  aatioual  vessels 
of  war  that  were  omisiog  in  the  Channel,  had  been  forgotten  and  k^ 
bchiad.  Bmoers  was  not  a  arind  to  waste  itself  in  vain  regrets.  He 
borrowed  the  paasport  of  a  fellow-passenger  as  a  model,  and  his  skill  as 
a  draughtsman,  and  in  penmanship,  enabled  him  soon  to  produce  a  copy 
^  so  adhmrably  esecuted  in  every  minute  detail,  even  to  the  seal^*'  1^ 
wlieB  the  American  was  boarded  by  a  French  frigate,  and  the  passengers 
were  rigidly  examined,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  well-simulated 
doenment  was  eacited,  and  <m  the  6th  of  S^tember,  1793,  he  hmded  in 
«fety  at  Mow  York. 

With  thisy  the  romance  of  his  life  was  near  an  end.  Many  yeaieelapsed 

•  1798. 
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before  he  again  saw  the  lady  who  waa  destined  to  be  his  wife.  When 
England  had  entered  into  the  coalition  against  FraDoe  all  communication 
between  the  two  countries  was  cut  off,  ^'  and  the  English  then  found 
upon  French  soil  were,  without  regard  to*8ex  or  age,  hurried  away  to 
prison.  Fortunately  for  Miss  Kingdom,  the  prisons  were  already  full 
to  overflowing.  Sne  was,  therefore,  with  some  others,  conveyed  to  a 
convent  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  nuns."  Their  wretched 
fare  and  miserable  lodging  were  evils  that  were  made  endurable  by  the 
kind  sympathy  of  the  poor  women  who  had  been  made  their  gaolers; 
but  it  was  a  state  of  fearful  suspense  as  her  companions  passed  one  by 
one  from  the  convent  to  the  scaffold,  till  on  a  morning  of  July,  1794^ 
*<  the  doors  of  their  prison-house  were  thrown  open,  and  they  were  de* 
clared  free  to  depart  whither  they  would.*'  The  Ueign  of  Terror  was  at 
an  end.  The  Carpentiers  again  received  their  young  friend  with  open 
arms,  ''  and,  as  the  best  service  they  could  now  render,  they  lost  no  time 
in  obtaining  for  her  a  passport  to  her  own  country.'' 

When  Brunei  landed  in  America  he  had  little  to  depend  upon  for  sub-* 
sistence  beyond  the  skill  in  mechanics  possessed  by  an  unknown  man. 
The  direction  of  his  talents  to  such  objects  had  been  a  source  of  vexation 
and  disappointment  to  his  family,  who  had  intended  him  for  the  Church. 
They  afterwards  consented  to  his  entering  the  Royal  Navy.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  Marechal  de  Castries  he  was  appointed,  before  the  usual 
age,  a  volofUaire  dlumneur^  a  privilege,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 
that  "  had  only  once  before  been  granted,  and  that  to  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville, the  celebrated  circumnavigator  f  and  it  is  regretted  that  of  his  six 
years'  services  in  the  navy  we  have  no  record. 

But,  from  his  earliest  years,  his  studies  and  amusements  were  con** 
nected  with  machinery,  and  with  the  instruments  used  in  its  construction. 
As  a  mere  boy  his  delight  was  in  the  workshop  of  the  carpenter.  Wheels 
and  cylinders  were  his  playthings ;  the  tools  employed  to  form  them  were 
the  only  objects  he  coveted.  His  father  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  deter 
him  from  such  pursuits,  and  had  "sought  to  compel  obedience  to  his 
wishes  by  the  infliction  of  various  punishments,  solitary  confinement 
being  the  most  often  employed." 

*<  Of  one  room,  selected  for  that  purpose,"  says  Mr.  Beamish,  ^*  the 
little  recusant  entertained  something  like  horror.  On  the  walls  of  that 
room  hung  a  series  of  family  portraits.  Amongst  them  was  one  of  a 
grim  old  gentleman,  the  eyeA  of  which  appeared  to  be  always  turned 
towards  him,  with  a  frown  so  stem,  menacing,  and  forbidding,  that  fear 
and  vexation  took  possession  of  his  mind.  No  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  room  he  took  shelter,  still  those  angry  eyes  were  upon  him;  nor 
could  he  resist  their  painful  attraction,  for  look  at  them  he  must.  His 
nervous  temperament  becoming  unable  to  bear  the  sort  of  persecution  any 
longer,  he  one  day,  when  nearly  distracted,  collected  all  his  strength  to 
drag  a  table  from  one  end  of  the  room,  and  to  place  it  immediately 
beneath  the  picture.  Upon  the  table  he  contrived  to  lift  a  chair,  and  on 
thb  chair  he  climbed.  Regardless  of  consequences,  he  at  once  revenged 
himself  for  the  misery  he  had  endured,  by  fairly  cutting  out  the  eyes 
from  the  canvas  with  the  aid  of  his  friendly  pocket-knife."  The  boy 
proved  indomitable ;  and  the  world  gained  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  its 
civil  engineers. 
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His  first  ehance  of  employment  in  America  arose  from  his  oonnexioti 
with  two  of  his  fellow-passengers,  M.  Pharoux  and  M.  De^ardins,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  survey,  for  a  French  company,  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
near  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  permitted  him  to  join  their  expedition.  Ae- 
eocnpanied  hy  four  Indians  they  entered  '*  upon  the  arduous  duty,  not 
only  of  exploring,  hut  of  actually  mappin?  a  region  hitherto  scarcely 
known."     The  glories  of  the  physical  world,  in  forest  wastes 

Which  human  footstep  never  yet  had  pressed, 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Brunei,  and  "  were  ever  r»- 
memhered  by  him  with  renewed  pleasure,  mingled  with  a  certain  awe 
when  he  called  to  mind  the  perils  and  the  gloom  hy  which  his  path  had 
been  so  often  compassed.*' 

Their  task  was  accomplished,  and  while  returning  to  New  York  they 
became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Thurman,  an  American  loyalist,  hy  whom 
M.  Pharoux  and  Brunei  were  engaged  in  carrying  out  some  extensiTe 
piofeets  for  the  construction  of  canus  and  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  rivers.  He  seems  to  hare  been  successful  in  all  that  he 
attempted.  Mr.  Beamish  says  that  in  '*  less  than  twelve  months  he  had 
aclueved  a  name  and  secured  an  independence."  This  leaves  but  a  vague 
impression,  especially  as  we  are  afterwards  told  that  '^  his  genius  received 
but  inadequate  reward.'*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  now  esta- 
bfished  his  reputation  as  a  ciril  engineer,  and  was  extensively  employed. 
As  an  architect  he  was  equally  successfiil.  When  plans  for  the  Senate 
House,  at  Washington,  were  opened  to  competition,  Brunei's  was  so 
immeasorably  the  best  that  "  the  judges  were  relieved  from  all  difficulty 
of  selection ;  hut  motives  of  economy  deprived  the  nation  of  a  structure 
worthy  of  its  greatness.  The  Park  Theatre  at  New  York,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1821,  was  also  from  his  designs,  with  some  additions  by 
bis  friend  and  enlightened  patron  Pharoux ;  whose  death,  in  an  attempt 
to  eroes  the  great  &lls  of  the  Black  River,  he  had  soon  afterwards  to 
lament 

His  talents  had  now  raised  Brunei  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
eitisens  of  New  York  that  he  was  appointed  their  Chief  Engineer,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  had  to  prepare  designs  for  a  cannon  foundry, 
to  assist  in  the  fortifications  which  defended  the  approaches  to  the  cit;^, 
and  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  labours,  of  which,  unfortunately,  few  parti- 
eulars  remain. 

An  incident  during  this  time  occurred  that  g^ve  to  England  the  benefit 
of  one  of  his  greatest  inventions. '  He  was  one  day  dining  with  General 
Hamilton,  the  distinguished  aide-de-camp  and  secretary  of  Washington. 
Amongst  the  guests  was  a  M.  Delabigarre,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
England ;  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  recent  achievements  of 
the  Britbh  navy,  our  naval  prowess,  the  principles  of  naval  architecture, 
and  the  supply  of  the  materials  of  ships-of-war.  He  seemed  to  have 
given  these  subjects  his  special  attention,  and  enlarged  more  particularly 
on  the  manufacture  of  ships*  blocks^  describing  the  machinery  in  use  at 
Southampton  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  the  great  and  increasing  expense  of 
their  mode  of  making  them.  Brunei  took  part  in  the  discussion.  What 
he  had  heard  made  at  once  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  was  long 
aflerwaids  the  object  of  deep  and  intense  thought ;  and  it  is  to  the  con- 
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\  at  GenMal  Sarailtoii*«  table  that  we  have  to  trace  tbe  iaientioii 
«f  the  madiinery  at  Portsmoitth  whieh  hoe  for  yean  been  one  of  tlie 
iTOoden  of  England,  and  has  been  yitited  by  teaveUen,  both  aeieatifie 
.aod  uDfleientific,  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Though  the  iastitetionfl  of  Franee  were  aflsamiog  a  mora  settled  eh»- 
DMter,  fininel  saw  little  iadnoement  to  return  there^  and  had  beoome  a 
citizen  of  New  York  in  1796;^  bat  he  had  long  sesA  that  his  field  of 
fame  lay  in  another  land.  While  yet  a  boy,  and  wandering  on  the  quay 
at  Rouen,  his  itiquiries  about  any  piece  of  curious  machinery  or  mechanie 
AiU  that  was  being  landed,  were  always  anewesed  that  H  ^ame/rom 
Emglamd^  and  his  constant  exekmadon  was,  Ah  J  quamdjt  §erm  pramd, 
fitai  9&ir  te  pa^  la  J 

His  intention  was  fulfilled.  He  left  America  and  landed  at  Faknoudi 
in  17991,  and  was  soon  afterwarde  married  to  Miss  Kingdenii  For  his 
eake  she  had  rejected  many  an  eligible  oiler,  and  ^  we  may  mM  belieiv^ 
that  her  confidence  and  affection  had  nothing  to  regfet,"  w^ien,  aiW 
SoDtj'WX  years  of  wedded  Ufe,  he  coiild  write  to  her,  in  his  seiKenty«eixth 
year,  with  all  the  freshness  of  his  first  regsed,  **To  yea,  my  dearcat 
'Bephia,  I  am  indebted  fbridl  my  snoeess.*' 

We  have  already  said  that  o«r  netioe  of  his  life  wonM  be  devoted  to 
other  enbjeets  than  his  eareer  as  a  man  of  science.  To  this  we  shall  very 
Mefly  aliades*  When  onee  in  England,  nodiing  seeased  so  great  as  to  lie 
beyond  his  power,  and  nothing  so  wimportant  ae  to  be  beneath  his 
eiotice.  Blook^asachsnery,  sawing-mills,  bridges,  the  printing^^press,  and 
^e  Thames  Tunnel  were  not  sufficient  to  oecupy  hie  attention  to  the 
-eaolusion  of  a  naraber  of  smaller  inventions  and  improvemeals,  down  to 
Jiat>boaes,  ntll-faoaes,  and  knittiag  aaaohines. 

To  the  nistory  of  the  Thames  Tnnnel  Mr.  Beamish  devotes  a  ymrf 
large  and  interesting  portion  of  his  work.*  It  is  too  eatensive  to  be 
gvven,  even  in  an  abridgment,  and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  reading. 
It  will  also  be  the  aothentic  record  for  future  reference  of  a  great  work, 
to  which  only  one  element  of  success  was  wanting. 

Next  in  utility  and  nnportanoe  to  the  machinery  at  Portsaiaath,  Mr« 
Beamish  seems  to  consider  the  works  at  Chatham.  They  were  a  signal 
jnetance  of  what  a  mind  trained  and  oonstitnted  for  its  task  Miild 
aoeomplish.  Under  the  old  system  the  landiAg,  removal,  and  lahorioiei 
4nvgmg  to  and  iro,  for  survey,  stacking,  and  sawing  of  8000  UmA»  «f 
timber,  required  18,000  goings  and  comings  of  teams  of  homes,  and  the 
leapenee,  etefusion,  and  damage  which  attended  these  olnmsy  movements 
iwouid  now  seem  ineiedihk.  With  the  aid  of  a  great  inventor  all  this  \ 


•fifiMsled  by  means  of  an  ehdborate  complication  of  machinery,  of  whaA 
aome  of  the  most  important  operations  eould  be  diieeted  by  a  single 

It  is  not  clear,  from  Mr.  Beamish's  tsarrative,  to  what  e]Ctent  Mr. 
Brand  was  rewarded  by  government.  For  the  meehiaery  at  Portsmouth 
he  seems  to  have  received  something  less  than  18,000/. ;  and  he  had  a 
grant  to  relieve  him  from  hn  difficnHies,  in  1821,  of  4K)002.    This,  how- 

*  Aboot  70  pages  ont  of  838 ;  fbrming  a  namtive  of  corions  and  eadsiBg  ind- 
*4Bnt8  by  one  of  the  few  whe  bad  both  witnessed  and  could  describe  ttasm. 
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0VW9  oodU  not  imve  bera  hii  whole  Tenraneratioo.    11mi«  nvie  AvdMr 
I80eipts  both  firon  Woolwieh  and  Chalham. 

•  In  addidott  to  hb  other  works,  he  had  iawing-mills  and  Tarioos  pro» 
BMieo  carried  on  at  Battenea  for  his  pri?ato  gam.  Bat  they  were  unfortiH 
sato  in  their  reeolle.  We  were  told  by  a  w^-known  artist^  in  his  ttudb 
St  Rone,^/  ngnsre^/ra Foro e me ntmt^e qffinM :  niene e va :^  wad 
it  maj  M|«ally  have  been  said  of  Bnuiel.  As  a  eominereial  speculatioa 
the  werice  at  Battenea  were  badly  managed.  He  also  lost  considerably 
hy  his  asaehinerr  far  supplyiog  the  army  with  shoes,  whioh  was  scarcdy 
heought  into  fall  operation  wmu  the  war  onezpeetedly  terminated,  lb 
add  to  theee  eabmitiee,  in  Aagnst,  1614,  the  milk  at  Battenea  wen 
Jbnmt,  and  in  two  homa  was  **  nearly  destroyed  an  establishment  which 
had  been  Tahssd  at  24,0001,  and  whieh  had  cost  many  boon  of  anxiety 
and  self-denaL''  A  series  of  embairassments  followed.  By  the  nntiriag 
anergj  of  Branel  the  madiinery  was  replaced ;  bnt  the  financial  affain  of 
a  concern  eapahle  of  yielding  a  gross  return  of  80001  or  10,000/.  per 
annam,  weae  a  oomplasatioa  <^  inextricable  confusion;  and  in  1821  he 
WW  a  prisoner  in  the  SLiag's  Beneh. 

Hu  snffisiinga  vnder  this  mbfertone  ave  well  brought  before  as.  In 
appeaUng  to  h«  powerfbi  friends,  ^  My  aflfectionate  wHe  and  myeelf,"  he 
wmes^  ^  are  siakwg  onder  it.  We  hare  neither  rest  by  day,  nor  mghl^ 
**  Thus  (adds  hu  biegnpher)  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went ;  and 
he  that  had  enriched  hnndrede  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  honoured  of 
ihm  baman  fiumlties,  wae  left  for  months  to  mourn  the  hardness  of  his 
Ateu*'  He  folt  too  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  his  misfbrtane  might 
aeem  a  disyaua.  At  last,  Ae  grant  that  we  have  already  mentioned  was 
obtained,  Aroagh  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Welfington,  and  he  was 
anabled  to  recover  hia  liberty.  It  was  made  expressly  for  sertieee 
^rendered  to  the  coontiy,  more  eepeoaally  in  reference  to  the  bleak 
BMMiliiutiij,'*  an  invention  of  lasting  importance,  the  whole  merit  of  which, 
m  Mr.  Beamish  salkfiMtarily  shows,  bdonged  exclusiTely  to  Brunelf 

He  reoseved  his  knighthood  in  1841,  towards  the  olese  of  his  labonn 
at  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  the  anxieties  that  orerwhebned  him  in  cosi- 
■SBon  with  the  difficoUies  of  sneh  a  work  brought  on  bis  fint  serioos 
iUnen.  It  was  an  attack  of  paralysis.  By  submission  to  proper  medical 
twatment  ha  soon  xeooTered  from  its  immediate  effects,  ana  it  was  not 
tiU  1«49,  m  hie  eighty^fintyear,  tiiat  he  «Bed.  His  dorotsd  wifo  sarrived 
Ubi«  Of  hisolMldfeB,  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  SirBei^min  Hawes,  and 
her  teeoUeotion^  aad  the  materiab  she  had  collected,  hare  greatiy  assisted 
Mr.  Beamish  in  his  task.  The  only  other  child  need  searoely  be  named. 
He  will  be  known  to  frttase  generations  both  for  his  saecesses  and  his 
frnlansi  Thelaimchii^  aloM  of  the  Greai  Eatiem  was  a  triumph  of 
mechanical  ganhis,  howofor  misi^Ued ;  and  as  long  as  she  oocarionally 
tumbles  i^ont  the  Athmtie  like  a  harpooned  wfaaK  or  threatens  destruo- 
tian  toofenrdnng  in  die  port  Ae  enters,  the  name  of  her  projector  will 
be  freshly  thoagh  painfully  remembered. 

In  one  of  the  notices  of  Mr.  Beamish*s  work  it  is  remarimd  that  tin 


•  BOwem  mitdf  mid  gold  there  is  no  qfMtg:  U  eome$  amdgom, 
t  Ckap.  V.  is  cntirBly  ds¥ot«l  to  this  inqoiiy. 
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reckless  expen<Utare,  both  by  father  and  son,  of  money  ihat  was  invested 
not  for  wild  experiments,  but  for  profitable  returns,  amounted  to  little  less 
than  dishonesty.  We  do  not  join  in  this  opinion.  There  was  no  selfish- 
ness or  intention  to  do  wrong :  nor  eren  greediness  of  gain.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  either  of  them  that  he  was  "  alieni  appetens,"  and  if  the^ 
were  profuse,  they  were  not  more  so  of  the  money  of  others  than  of  their 
own.  It  seemed  to  be  their  idiosyncratic  feeling  that  it  was  only  created 
to  be  spent  Bewdes,  nothing  great  in  invention  or  discovery  can  be 
achieved  except  by  the  possessor  of  so  sanguine  a  temperament  as  to  the 
prudent  seems  insanity,  and  sometimes  worse  than  insanity.  Those  who 
blame  the  Brunels  for  their  losses  should  rather  blame  their  own  folly  for 
committing  their  little  all  to  the  haxard  of  such  a  die.  The  heartaches 
that  followed  were  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  wild  cupidity  of  gain  as 
to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  money  that  had  been  so  unwisely  risked. 
But  let  the  blame  be  shared  by  whom  it  may,  it  applies  to  transactioofl 
that  can  scarcely  be  brought  within  the  category  of  dishonesty. 

In  the  character  of  the  father  there  were  many  points  to  attract  attach* 
ment  and  regard.     Of  his  personal  appearance,  his  biographer  does  not 
convey  to  us  a  very  favourable  impression.  "  Bruner(he  says)  ^  was  below 
the  middle  stature,  his  head  conspicuously  large,  though  without  destroy- 
ing  the  symmetry  of  his  person  ;  so  striking,  indeed,  was  his  forehead, 
that  an  Irish  friend  of  mine,  af^r  his  first  introduction,  was  tempted  to 
exclaim,  <  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  that  man's  &oe  is  all  head  V  '*     But  it 
was  sudi  a  head  as  is  rarely  seen.     Judging  from  the  cast  of  a  medal  in 
our  own  possession,  it  was  as  fine  as  that  of  Goethe  or  of  Scott.     In  its 
developments  the  mental  faculties  were  shown  in  a  remarkable  degree ; 
and  the  moral  sentiments  of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  hope.     His 
habits  were  simple  and  unostentatious,  and  he  had  that  love  of  children 
and  of  animals  which  generally  indicates  a  kindly  disposition.     Of  hia 
fondness  for  children  Mr.  Beamish  gives  some  amusing  instances.  To  his 
own  he  was  a  loving  and  devoted  fiither.     He  was  a  great  favourite  in 
aociety,  '^  as  well  from  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  as  from 
a  naivete  and  humour  of  expression  which  was  much .  enhanced  by  his 
foreign  accent ;  and  though  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  new  topics  of  coq- 
yersation,  his  natural  disposition  led  him  rather  to  indulge  in  anecdotes 
of  the  past.**     Both  in  word  and  action  he  had  great  presence  of  mind. 
When  unexpectedly  reminded  by  the  Prince  Regent  that  he  had  promised 
a  copying-machine  of  his  own  invention,  and  never  sent  it,  his  ready  and 
graceful  answer  was,  **  Please,  your  Royal  Highness,  I  have  unfortunately 
never  been  able  to  perfect  the  machine  so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  your 
Royal  Highness's  acceptance."    As  an  instance  of  the  same  faculty  under 
very  difierent  circumstances,  it  is  mentioned  that  '*  while  inspecting  ihe 
Birmingham  Railway,  a  train,  to  the  horror  of  the  bystanders,  was  ob- 
served to  approach  from  either  end  of  the  line,  with  a  velocity  which,  in 
the  early  experience  of  locomotives,  Brunei  was  unable  to  appreciate. 
Without  attempting  to  cross  the  road,  he  at  once  buttoned  bis  coat, 
brought  the  skirts  close  round  him,  and  firmly  placing  himself  between 
the  two  lines  of  rail,  waited  with  confidence  the  issue.    The  trains  swept 
past  leaving  him  unscathed." 

He  was  indulgent  to  the  attempts  of  inferior  talent;  and  if  amongst 
his  failings  was  an  undue  '^  love  of  approbation,"  it  must  be  remembered 
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to  what  an  extent  he  pofseseed  the  qualities  for  whioh  approbatioa  might 
be  claimed. 

His  religions  impressions  were  those  of  a  serioos  and  reflective  mind. 
Though  educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had  become  attached  to  the 
Church  of  Enghmd,  and  had  carefully  studied  the  Scriptures  for  himself. 
To  a  mind  so  disciplined,  death  would  be  rsgarded  as  the  inoTitable  dis- 
pensation of  God,  and  would  be  met  with  calmness  and  resignation.  In 
the  words  of  his  biogn^her,  '*  At  peace  with  himself  and  all  beside,  he 
ealmly  sank  to  rest,  leaving  a  name  to  be  cherished  so  long  as  mechanical 
science  shall  be  honoured." 

It  is  no  ex^igeration  to  saj  that,  out  of  such  men  as  these,  the  dark 
ages  made  their  magicians,  and  the  nations  of  antiquity  their  demigods. 

Our  dosing  words  will  be  with  Mr.  Beamish  himself  and  we  would 
suggest  to  him  that,  devoted  as  he  has  been  for  years  to  the  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  he  will  be  expected 
to  give  us  other  works  as  acceptable  as  his  life  of  BmneL 


THE  IBISH  IN  AMERICA. 


Wb  have  more  than  once,  in  alluding  to  the  existing  state  of  Ireland, 
observed  that  no  matter  what  political  party  has  had  the  helm  of  affairs 
lor  many  years  past,  all  that  could  be  done  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  the  ishmd  had  been  done.  What  is  more,  the  beneficial 
effects  are  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  The  great  measure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  elearing  the  burdened  estates,  and  leaving  in  many  cases 
the  impoverished  owners  to  well- merited  results,  threw  land  into  the 
market  afterwards.  This  land  was  bought  up,  for  the  larger  part,  by 
natives  of  the  country,  thus  giving  increased  employment  to  the  rural 
population  by  the  native  proprietor.  They  had  sought  for  it  before  in 
vain  from  the  prodigal  owners,  noble  and  ignoble,  who  only  half  cultivated 
the  mortgaged  estates. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  premier  is  unacquainted  with  Ireland 
or  its  wants.  Lord  Palmerston  has  estates  there,  which  are  a  model  in 
respect  to  cultivation.  We  believe,  too,  that  Lord  Derby,  at  the  head 
of  the  Opposition,  if  he  has  no  property  there,  is  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  both  in  its  actual  state  and  as  to  its  wants,  from  personal 
observation.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  any  oflBcial 
individual  in  this  country  should  not  desire,  and,  what  is  more,  endeavour 
to  promote,  the  prosperity  of  that  fine  island.  It  is  from  the  foregoing 
&ct  that  the  island  is  so  rapidly  improving.  Complunts  are  made,  it  is 
true,  DOW  lachrymose,  sometimes  tauntingly,  and  not  unfrequently  in  an 
unbecoming  and  domineering  tone,  often  wholly  unfounded,  and  these 
do  not  fail  in  keeping  alive  among  a  set  of  ignorant  or  perverse  persons 
a  species  of  sullen  discontent.  Thus  we  hear,  at  one  time,  complaininga 
of  the  starvation  of  the  people  to  a  degree  that  does  not  exist ;  at  an* 
other  time  we  find  the  state  of  things  in  Rome,  at  least  their  exacerW- 
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tioo,  charg^  tgwust  our  own  goTwrnnMot,  as  if  oi«ier  wit  gOTerameiit 
or  the  people  of  England  cared  a  rush  about  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  except  in  crediting  that  as  it  was  a  usurpation  at  first,  so  it  would 
be  more  in  consonance  with  Christian  pretension  if  it  were  restored  to  its 
original  state.  Here  the  question  is  used  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  han^ 
an  aecusataon  against  the  ^tyrant*'  government  of  England,  and  keep 
alive  fliose  gmrablings  which,  from  the  mitre  to  the  spade  in  some  select 
eases,  are  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Irish  people  in  obedieooe  to 
leligious  rulers,  and  even  in  certain  matters  out  of  the  pale  of  religion  as 
well,  in  which  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Some  Irish  layman,  in  or  out  of  pariiament,  at  home  or  abroad,  re- 
sponds to  the  language  of  the  faithful,  sleepless  with  the  desbre  of 
becoming  a  leader  in  the  amendment  of  his  native  land,  grievously 
oppressed  by  the  Ang^o-Saxons.  He  labours  to  revive  or  extend  die* 
eatisiaetion  among  his  more  ignorant  countrymen  on  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic  or  the  other,  and  thus  elevate  himself  to  notorietv.  The 
American  ^'  mobility"  are  great  ''  sympathisers,"  and  they  well  second 
those  for  whom  they  nurse  such  a  '^  magnanimous  "  feeling,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  proved.  They  tried  their  ^'  sympathy''  in  the  Canadian 
rebellion,  but  were  repressed  by  their  own  government.  We  must  con-* 
cede  that  public  meetings  for  private  ends  are  not  peculiar  to  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren.  They  are  clap-traps  here  sometimes,  raised  by  the 
address  of  some  individaai  wfaei^  in  place  of  a  pontiff  '*  abounding  in  car- 
dinals," seeks  to  be  a  lay  pone.  He  is  willing  to  halve  the  honour,  or  to 
take  even  a  third,  provided  it  is  set  down  for  so  much  patriotism  of  the 
right  coloor — green  in  Western  Iseland,  we  believe,  as  it  is  in  Eastern 

Never  were  liie prospects  of  Ireland. so  promisnig  as  at  the  ptesuut 
Moment,  and  never  had  that  country  less  reason  to  oomplain  of  tha 
conduct  of  England  towards  her.  ~ 
be  the  iieust  T%  is  still  a  prebleoa 
aivanteges,  Ireland  does  not  do  m 
«f  peop&  in  Scotland  outdo  in  activi^  and  in  promotiapthe  benefit  of 


then  eoontiy  and  themselves  so  much  mose  than  the  Irish  paiorm  with 
a  finer  soil  •and  much  more  space  for  aetien.  We  w»h  this  eould  be  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  worid  at  large. 

We  haf«e  beea  told,  and  our  experience  oonfirms  it,  that  a  rood  Irish- 
Man  is  one  of  the  best  of  die  human  species,  fiat  wiiiio  wedoiustioeto 
the  eawellent  of  the  nation  in  -every  degree  of  life,  we  mnst  have  fnU 
Hberty  to  discuss  without  apprehensioa  points  in  relatieB  to  the  less 
wostfay.  We  shell,  therefore,  express  oursehes  Iveely  in  regard  to  whet 
we  believe  to  be  the  truth.  We  shall  not  pay  the  slightest  atteation  to 
that  MUesian  mode  of  latioctnation  denominated  ** trigger  argument,'* 
with  all  due  deference  to  The  G'Oonoghne.  Wo  aie  amatt  men,  and 
oannot  fellow  examples  out  of  our  Ihnited  cirde ;  he  will,  tiiercfoio, 
spare  us  «—''les  grands  hommes  ne  se  boment  jaasais  dans  lencs  des- 


To  the  Iriah  on  their  own  woid-i-we  will  gire  credit  fer  the  antiquity, 
learning,  and  virtues  of  the  dynasty  that  reigned  in  their  eoontiy  fer  2048 
years  befere  Christ — ^diat  is,  we  will  compliment  them  intfi  it  as  fer  as 
Ihey  oan  psove  it    We  will  grant  that  the  Halls  of  Taaa,  aaoo  after  Urn 
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flood,  M  ikeir  best  historiftn  ielb  nt,  were  never  wrni^mmA  m  the  leveky 

-«f  their  revelt.    Tliet  the  Irish  eourt,  starred  with  the  beaotiful  prineMsee 

«f  that  of  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  waa  unequalled  in  brilliaEncj,  and  envied  hj 

the  monareha  of  the  Nile»  and  that  Moaes  had  a  prinwM  of  Erin  far  one 

ef  his  wHrei,  about  the  time  of  Kin^r  Olam  Fodk,  who,  the  Iriah  hia- 

toriaas  state,  imported  the  Phoenician  Jettera  and  learnings  into  Ireland. 

The  aaflM  monarch  perhafw  taught  them  how  to  aew  aheepakina  together 

finr  oourtKbty;  eecaaiess,  aa  we  aee  from  their  chiefa  pveaerved  by  the  antt* 

aeptie  virtue  of  their  marah  turf.     Perhaps  he  waa  an  Iriah  Baodms,  who 

infiiaed  into  their  minds  that  abhonenoe  of  an  empty  glass  at  home  or 

abroad,  wkhout  whieh  they  were  ekut  ierra  eimt  tf^Ay  or  like  land 

withoo*  water.  We  also  oencede  to  Ihem  the  merit  of  their  own  peculiar 

mode  of  produeing  conviction,  knowing  their  oontenapt  of  Looke,  by 

ahiUelagfa  ratiocinalion,  a  speeiea  of  logic,  if  somewhat  amipt,  yet  alwi^ 

striking.  This  mode  of  arguaaent  waa  ao  doubt  derived  iioa  King  Olaai 

Fodla  aa  well,  whe^  we  believe,  was  a  hero  in  his  own  way.     Torn  Moore, 

indeed,  remarlM  somewhere,  in  aubstaoce,  that  he  could  love  hia  countiy 

without  troubling  himself  about  these  historical  details ;  but  it  is  to  ba 

apprehended  all  hia  oouatrymen  are  not  thus  heretical,  for  sdf«exiled  as  a 

vast  mul^tade  of  them  are,  they  continue  to  imitate  the  roannera  of  their 

fbrefiathera,  and  remember  titeir  antique  grandeur.  The  banks  of  the  Ohio 

and  the  Miasiasippi  echo  their  oomplaiata,  and  having  forsaken  the  land  of 

their  aires  with  the  fiJse  cry  ef  oppression  as  the  reason,  they  neither 

mend  their  ananners  nor  improve  their  dcaoestic  hid>its,  while  thus  the 

counterparts  of  the  Israelites  by  the  waters  of  fiabylon.     That  freedooi, 

they  sar,  wluch  ia  denied  them  at  hoaae,  ia  at  thdr  thoaahold  abroad,  and 

there  taey  live  and  eonacie  themselvea  upon  traditiona  of  the  fabulooa 

greatness  of  their  ancestry,  and  tell  tales  of  their  alavery,  or  aomeduag 

near  it,  under  the  English  crown.     There,  too,  they  dwell  in  the  same 

ignorance,  afid<czhil»t  the  same  quickness  of  repartee,  as  in  Europe,  and 

never  impaove  further,  herding,  when  in  the  citiea,  with  the  negnes. 

Still  tey  aae  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  those  among  whom 

they  resale^  not  like  the  Englbh  or  Scotch  emigrant,  getting  their  bit  ef 

fiwehold  land,  improving  and  mending  their  circoosstaaces^  but  ever  oon- 

tesitiona,  auperstitious,  quarrdsosne,  and  their  tongues  busy  in  stirring  up 

disturbanoes  in  the  nations  among  which  they  go.     They  rake  up  in 

America  all  tibat  malice  can  invent  and  cireidate  againat  England,  as  if 

the  government  heae  were  the  moat  oppressive  upon  the  face  of  the  globa^ 

and  Irahmd  had  been  kqyt  in  ohaina  to  miniater  to  the  vicious  mode  of 

rule  peculiarly  applied  to  tyranniae  over  that  people.     Nor  is  diis  the  cry 

i^ne  ef  the  ignorant  and  uneducated     Certain  personages  every  now 

and  then,  under  the  influence  of  an  unworthy  ambition,  £>th  in  Miand 

and  in  foreign  kmds,  ra-eoho  it.     We  mora  particularly  allude  to  the 

United  Statea,  an^  to  that  ill-mannered,  distaatefol  rancour  contmual^ 

shown  by  the  Icirii  there,  in  stimulating  American  jealousy  of  England. 

Their  race  ia  numerous  and  restless  in  that  country.     It  continually  acts 

i^n  the  American  population,  detailing  the  manifold  grievances  which 

they  a£Brra    are   inflicted  on  the  poor  suffering  people  in  their  own 

eountry,  foom  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  fly,  inflaming  the 

Aaserican  nnnd  gainst  England,  and  inatilling  into  the  claases  with 

L  they  aaBociato  the  saaie  foaling.  Tba  Ameriaangevemmeiit,meQof 
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education,  and  merchants,  do  not  participate  in  crediting  these  iodignitiefl. 
There  are  men,  too,  who  were  educated  in  Ireland,  some  known  for  their 
open  disaffection  to  the  English  government — and  not  of  the  ignorant  hut 
the  wilful — renegades  who  employ  their  pens  in  the  newspapers  with  the 
same  malicious  object,  and  act  on  the  native  multitude  upon  erery  occa- 
sion that  befits  their  purpose. 

The  religious  differences  in  Ireland  haTe  strengthened  the  animosity  of 
the  emigrant  party  towards  England.  As  on  the  Continent,  so  in  Ireland, 
the  Roman  Chiurch  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions :  those,  like  most  of 
the  Catholic  families  in  England,  who  have  moved  with  the  times  in 
advance  of  the  old  opinions  and  practices,  in  points  attaching  not  so  much 
to  the  essentials  of  doctrine  as  to'  things  which  had  crept  into  it  like 
abuses  during  the  dark  ages  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  those  who  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  the  past,  however  irrational,  and  making  form  and  priestly 
supremacy  a  part  of  belief,  teach  that  its  superiority  is  not  to  be  contra- 
vened, and  that  relics  of  superstition,  down  to  the  great  toe  joint  of  a 
canonised  saint,  are  as  holy  things  as  any  article  of  the  Romish  faith 
itself. 

This  latter  party  has  been  the  most  influential  among  the  Irish 
peasantry,  because  the  ignorant  are  always  most  susceptible  of  tilings 
past  human  comprehension  in  the  guise  of  wonders.  Vam  repetitions  of 
forms,  and  going  to  confession,  make  up  the  religion  of  the  being  who  can 
neither  write  nor  read,  whose  mind  is  quickly  impressed,  and  who 
imagines  his  priest  to  be  his  only  friend,  and  the  best  adriser  in  the  woild 
in  temporal  things.  The  priest  is  too  of^en  the  servant  of  Rome  alone.  > 
His  obedience  to  civil  rule  is  secondary,  and  in  a  certun  sense  com- 
pulsory. He  troubles  not  himself  about  loyalty  to  ihe  crown,  sows  the 
seeds  of  discontent  with  the  civil  government  among  the  people,  and  thus 
the  miserable  peasant's  mind,  imbued  with  intolerant  notions  by  the 
bigoted  of  some  of  the  class  to  which  we  allude,  is  quite  ready  for  tiie 
operation  upon  him  of  those  plausible  discontented  persons  out  of  the 
priesthood  who  would  fain  fatten  upon  talk — some  led  by  ambition,  and 
some  not  without  fortune,  with  others  mere  adventurers,  who  are  all 
leaning  the  same  way.  Both  are  for  ever  finding  a  theme  in  the  false 
and  reckless  accusation  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  of  England 
trample  them  down  and  aid  to  starve  them,  and  tiiat  if  the  poor  creatures 
want  to  mend  themselves  they  must  follow  the  teaching  of  this  class  of 
Hibernian  demagogues,  who  proclaim  political  fiilsehoods  at  home  aod 
abroad.  God  forbid  we  should  accuse  all  the  Irish  priesthood  of  thus  con- 
ducting themselves  ;  we  believe  they  are  the  smaller  part  Many  are,  no 
doubt,  good  men,  who  scrupulously  ^Ifil  their  duties  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions, and  leave  politics  to  laymen.  With  these  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  we  protest  against  professional  functions  under  any  creed  being  used 
for  other  than  religious  purposes.  It  is  evident,  toe,  that  enlightened 
Catholics  in  the  British  islands  do  not  esteem  themselves  less  worthy 
members  of  their  Church  because  they  do  not  perform  pilgrimages  to 
far-off  images,  do  public  penance,  and  worship  relics,  nor  force  such  ob- 
servations upon  their  servants  or  dependents. 

In  Ireland,  while  there  is  a  bitter  spirit  kept  up  against  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  that  unceasingly,  Italy,  as  well,  is  become  a  sore  place.  Freedom 
is  obnoxious  to  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy.     Their  conduct  is  best 
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obienred  in  the  itiand  itMl£  A  portion  is  diaoontented,  and  the  peasants 
partake  of  the  same  feeling.  Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence.  When 
one  of  "  the  flowers  of  aU  pisantry''  emigrates  to  America,  and  becomes 
an  emancipated  slave  as  he  pretends,  and  then  is  upon  a  fall  equality 
with  the  native  American  in  everything  but  education  and  knowledge, 
he  takes  care  in  the  assumption  of  his  newly  received  political  rights  to 
let  the  native  of  the  States  know  it  Again  and  again  have  the  Ameri- 
cans complained  of  the  conduct  of  these  *'  wild  Irish/'  of  their  deplorable 
ignorance  of  social  duties,  their  unimproving  lives,  and  almost  utter  in- 
capacity for  raising  themselves  in  life.  They  mix  with  the  negroes  in 
the  great  towns,  prefer  earning  their  bread  for  fixed  wages,  and  spending 
their  earnings  in  self-indulgences.  Even  in  the  unwhdesome  South  the 
Irishman  is  found  doing  the  hard  ditching  work  under  a  burning  sun, 
while  the  negro  plays  the  head*gardener,  if  one  may  so  call  the  man  who 
works  on  the  less  laborious  part  of  the  tillage.  Indeed,  the  negro,  in  or 
out  of  the  Slave  States,  has  no  idea  of  making  similar  intemperance  and 
riot  the  sole  enjoyments  of  his  dependent  and  wearisome  existence. 

We  do  not  speak  without  some  acquaintance  with  America  as  far  as 
correspondence  b  concerned,  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  many  natives, 
who  have  often  visited  this  country.  More  than  three  generations, 
which  were  prolonged  beyond  the  customary  length,  have  passed  away 
since  a  fiunily  correspondence,  only  recently  shaken  by  deato,  was  kept 
up  with  that  country  between  those  who  existed  there  and  here,  before 
ourselves,  and  it  is  not  yet  closed  by  us.  The  consequent  frequent  inter- 
'course  with  natives  who  visited  England,  and  some  considerable  informa- 
tion from  them  in  relation  to  the  country,  has  been  naturally  obtained, 
and  that  from  unprejudiced  sources.  It  was  more  than  five  years  before 
the  existing  outbreak  there  took  place,  that  it  was  declared  to  us  to  be 
certain,  by  one  who  deeply  deplored  the  prospect  of  it,  and  who  further 
informed  us,  that  though  Southern  slavery  was  felt  to  be  a  dreadful 
ffrie^ance  it  was  a  most  difficult  question  to  treat  upon,  and  that  the 
North  did  not  see  how  the  system  could  be  abolished,  for  the  South 
would  not  admit  abolition  even  as  a  supposition.  But  that  was  not  the 
main  grievance.  It  wa$  the  resoluie  deiemdnaiion  of  the  South  not 
merely  to  hold  slavery  confined  to  the  original  Slave  States^  but  to  ex- 
tend it  as  widely  as  possible  into  new  territories^  and  render  the  aboli- 
tion for  ever  impossible^  fixing  on  America  a  national  disgrace  beyond 
the  hope  of  its  ever  bang  removed.  The  honour  of  their  country  was  a 
thing  of  importance  to  every  native,  North  as  well  as  South.  The  fear 
of  its  immediate  extinction  was  not  the  cause  of  the  civil  war. 

But  to  the  subject  The  Irish  in  America  have  been  assiduous  in 
diffusing  among  all  classes  of  the  people  with  whom  they  associate,  and 
it  must  be  recollected  all  are  on  an  equality  there,  that  bitter  distaste  for 
England  of  which  we  oomplun.  A  class  of  persons,  too,  far  above  the 
ignorant  Irish  en&igrant,  natives  of  the  same  island,  who  assume  the  same 
superiority  they  held  in  their  native  lan^,  lay  themselves  out  to  assist  in 
libelling  England,  and  falsely  punt  the  state  of  the  sister  island  under  its 
rule  at  public  meetings  and  convivial  assemblages.  Hence,  while  Ire- 
land, by  all  political  parties,  has  been  indulgently  treated  most  assuredly 
for  the  last  forty  years,  while  the  island  is  rapidly  improving,  it  is  stated 
by  those  emissaries  of  discontent  and  falsehood  to  be  npe  for  insurrection) 
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and  tiiai  oaly  a  few  l«aden  sra  waateg,  in  caM  of  oar  koatOa^  with  Am 
United  Ststea,  to  light  vp  the  flame  of  rebellion,  or  nake  the  Green 
lilaiid  American  in  heart  and  soul !  We  need  not  repeat  how  often  ikm 
haa  been  9|Kiken  of  and  threatened  by  those  whom  Inih  demagognea  in 
America  have  led  to  give  credit  to  their  pvetended  patriotiMn.  Thej 
have  done  more — they  have  pretended  that  they  are  bo  moved  by  the  bad 
government  and  the  iufiering  of  the  country  under  the  Britbh  crown, 
that  they  are  prepared  to  visit  it  to  examine  its  state,  with  a  view  to  the 
future;  and  they  have  so  impressed  the  Americans  with  this  idea  in  parts 
of  the  Union  remote  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  die  American  mer- 
cantile  body  would  throw  some  doubts  upon  the  truth  of  their  statements^ 
from  knowing  that  Ireland  was  never  mors  peaceful  nor  mora  rapidly 
proceeding  towards  that  state  which  -dl,  except  traitorous  or  demented 
persons,  desire  to  see  established  there,  than  at  the  oresent  moment. 
The  breathings  of  a  few  sullen  divines  of  an  infellible  Church,  the  infel- 
libility  of  which,  out  of  politeness,  we  will  not  question,  alone  ruffle  the 
surface  of  things  in  Ireland  with  their  tiny  waves.  Even  them  we  will 
not  accuse — we  will  not  think  any  so  ridiculous,  so  preposterous,  so  in- 
veterately  silly,  as  to  be  in  the  secret  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  are  openly  proclaimed  to  be  coming  over  to  sound  the  Irish 
people  on  their  sentiments  with  a  view  to  their  emaneipationy  when  the 
North  has  subdued  the  South,  and  the  Union,  it  is  predicted,  is  to  dictate 
to  the  universe!  The  strength  of  the  great  British  Empire  weighs 
nothing  in  the  matter.  American  thunder,  kindled  by  Irish  retaliation, 
is  to  annihilate  it.  So  childish  do  we  hold  those  demonstrations  that  we 
should  pass  them  by  unnoticed  did  they  not  indicate  a  spirit  so  full  of 
evil  intention  that  might  in  certain  cases  be  misoonstmed,  and  had  it  not 
a  palpable  effect  upon  the  American  masses. 

There  lies  before  us  at  this  moment  a  private  letter  from  a  larM 
American  city  on  tiie  Pacific,  no  less  a  place  than  San  Francisco,  dated  in 
the  first  week  of  January  last.  It  asserts  the  extraordinary  feet  Ihai 
public  dinners  had  actually  been  given  there  to  an  Irish  volunteer  ineen- 
diary  before  he  set  off  for  Ireland,  whither  he  had  avowed  he  was  pro> 
oeeding  to  meet  those  who  were  of  his  own  patriotic  way  of  thinking.  In 
otiier  words,  he  wae  proceeding  thera  to  sound  the  friends  of  the  cause  of 
tile  Irish  people  against  the  government  of  England.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  on  the  veracity  of  our  correspondent, 
which  we  gather  from  a  long  intimacy  in  this  country.  Speaking  first 
of  the  fear  of  a  war,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say — the  Trent  nStirma  then 
pending — 

'^  I  would  rather,  for  the  sake  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  name, 
have  had  peace  between  England  and  America,  if  these  two  had  to  fight 
the  rest  of  the  world;  but  as  the  Yankees  seem  to  hate  England,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  insulting  her,  I  hope  they  will  get  a  thorough 
thrashing.  If  they  don't,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  with  the  Soutii, 
they  will  try  and  get  Ireland  in  arms — mark  .my  words !  The  Irish 
*  papistical'  element  is  strong  in  America,  and  causes  the  hatred,  I  verily 
believe,  between  England  and  the  Union.     A  Mr.  ■  leaves  here 

shortly  for  Ireland,  solely,  it  is  my  belief,  to  intrigue  against  the  British 
orown  in  Ireland.  He  has  had  pMie  dinners,  and  what  not,  given 
him  by  his  party  prior  to  his  leaving,  and  I  only  hope  the  anthorities  will 
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We  tuppreM  the  name  for  obvious  xeasoos :  such  aa  attempt  just  w>ir 
can  only  provoke  a  smile,  but  it  speaks  the  animus  that  prompts  it,  as 
much  as  the  ignoraaoe  that  makes  one  almost  think  the  Irish  emissary 
was  playing  with  Yankee  credulity. 

We  know  that  the  government  and  sensible  men  of  Ameriea  da 
not  participate  in  these  disgxaoeful  doings,  but  repudiate  tliem.  The 
influence  of  the  Irish  demagogue  has  litUe  weight  with  them.  They 
look  to  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  have  enough  oo  their  hands* 
Unfortunately  the  executive  has  not  the  power  it  should  possess.  The 
present  troubles  will  we  hope  increase  its  strength  in  the  end,  for  at 
present  the  wild  will  of  the  populace  runs  riot  too  often  with  impunity^ 
and  it  is  upon  that  populace  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  half-civilised 
Irish  emigrancy  act  to  such  an  extent,  as  in  many  places  to  turn  the 
scale  in  elections  against  the  native  American,  until  the  latter  begin  to 
complain  of  it  as  a  grievance. 

In  regard  to  the  entertainments  given  upon  such  occasums  as  the 
above,  we  can  only  lament  the  bad  taste  of  our  American  descendanti^ 
even  of  those  who  may  be  called  the  '*  rabble"  in  the  conntry.  What 
would  be  thought  in  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe,  in  a  state  of  pesfect 
peace  with  eacm  other,  if  dinners  were  got  up  openly  in  one  country  to 
encourage  the  emissaries  of  rebellion  and  treason  to  proceed  to  another 
upon  errands  of  mischief?  It  would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  people^ 
and  would  be  thought  a  hostile  act  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  peace- 
ful intercourse ;  in  &ct,  a  thing  base  and  treacherous.  In  America,  we 
are  well  aware  the  government  has  no  power  to  control  the  acts  of  a 
State.  The  petty  State  governments  alone  regulate  these  things,  and  too 
often  those  governments  cannot  control  incendiaries  within  their  borders. 
Sometimes  Uie  masses  and  their  State  rulers  feel  a  wonderful  sympsthy 
with  each  other,  choosing  to  override  ev«n  the  State  laws  from  political 
antipathies*  Already  some  of  the  people  on  the  Pacific  ace  declaring 
tliev  will  pay  none  of  the  burdens  of  the  present  war  between  the  Mortk 
and  South.  What  is  it  to  them,  who  dwell  three  or  £»ur  thousand 
miles  awa^  ? 

The  Irish  in  Ameriea  change  little  in  manner  or  habit.  They  retain 
tbe  old  desire  of  mischief ;  they  learn  no  wisdom  by  their  Transatlantb 
experience ;  they  rarely  ever  rise  to  emineoice  in  the  new  country,  and 
they  seem  to  gain  little  local  knowledge  that  avails  them  in  bettering 
their  condition.  Is  it  that  the  vast  store  of  learning  they  tell  us  Ire- 
land and  their  ancestors  once  possessed  has  worn  out  the  acquisitive 
organs  of  their  posterity,  that  they  are  found  unchanged  under  all 
changes  of  circumstance  I  Whatever  be  the  cause  the  e&ct  is  painful 
to  contemplate^  and  it  certainly  becomes  them  in  a  new  country,  where 
ihey  possess  the  veiy  licentiousness  of  freedom,  to  exhibit  some  salutary 
alteration  in  their  conduct  and  mode  of  life,  if  only  to  second  Mr.  Bright'^ 
admiration  of  the  system  under  which  they  are  self-ruled. 

^  We  have  transmitted  his  name  to  tbe  proper  quarter,  because  tbe  intended 
lit&t  is  a/acf,  if  bis  mission  be  ridicnloos,  and  he  was  hoaxing  the  Americans  to 
serve  his  e«m  purposes. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Ireland  in  prosperity,  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  its  population^  we  are  led  to  nope  that  a 
little  time  will  show  the  country  yet  more  prosperous.  While  we  state 
existing  circumstances  regarding  emigrants  from  the  island,  we  do  not 
apprehend  troubles  at  home  from  the  devouring  of  Yankee  dinners  by 
her  more  distinguished  exiles  abroad,  we  only  deem  the  incidents  worthy 
of  record,  coupled  with  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  probability  that  her  existing  healthier  condition  may,  for 
the  greater  part,  be  owing  to  her  abandonment  by  her  more  turbulent 
and  wayward  children. 

It  is  the  laborious  and  diligent  hands  that  make  great  nations.  Even 
looking  at  home,  we  see  three  millions  of  persons  in  Scotland  return, 
fipom  a  territory  one-third  of  it  barren,  the  proportion  of  seventy-four  to 
sixty-six  returned  by  six  millions  of  persons  in  Ireland,  a  far  more  fertile 
land.  Whence  arises  this  difference  at  home  ?  and  how  is  it  that  in 
America  the  same  result  is  found  to  take  place  ?  The  same  want  of 
desire  to  improve,  beyond  the  return  of  daily  labour  ?  the  same  discon- 
tent and  line  of  conduct  in  life,  and  the  same  restlessness  under  the 
governing  power? — we  must  leave  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  be 
returned  Dy  wiser  heads  than  our  own. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  the  Irish  champion  who  has  been  feasted  as  we 
have  stated,  might  be  playing  off  a  hoax  upon  the  Yankees,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decent  dinner  or  two  before  he  took  a  French  leave  of  Csdi- 
fbmia.  Should  he  be  in  earnest,  and  come  over  to  sound  the  profundity 
of  Irish  loyalty,  according  to  his  avowed  intention,  and  as  announced  by 
his  revolutionary  friends,  we  trust  a  certun  prelate  whom  we  could  name 
will  meet  him,  mitre  on  head  and  crosier  in  hand,  and  treat  us  with  a 
scene  between  the  solemn  and  ridiculous. 

To  be  serious — ^there  is  a  consideration,  a  propriety,  a  bonhomie  ob- 
served in  the  intercourse  of  the  rulers  of  nations  with  each  other  not  less 
proper  in  the  communication  between  individuals  of  different  countries, 
however  they  may  differ  in  opinion.  It  is  painful  to  oeroeive  that  our 
American  relatives  do  not  always  remember  this,  and  discourage  the 
conduct  and  language  of  renegades  from  old  countries  who  impose  upon 
them.  No  licentious  Irish  expatriation  can  palliate  the  conduct  to  which 
we  allude,  whether  from  the  poor  emigrant  or  the  selfish  demasogue  of 
superior  circumstances.  The  last  is  generally  one  favoured  by  uie  igno- 
rance of  his  countrymen,  who,  both  impulsive  and  superstitious,  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  used  for  the  mischievous  purposes  of  wary  indi- 
viduals. There  have  been  meetings  in  Ireland,  not  long  ago,  which,  of 
trivial  import  in  themselves,  give  a  colour  to  representations,  no  doubt 
magnified  to  the  Americans.  Never  were  the  prospects  of  the  sister 
kingdom  better  than  at  present — disturbance  of  moment  there  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  wise,  clear-sighted,  and  respectable  of  the  Irish  people 
will  second  this  statement  Any  attempt  to  disturb  society  in  the  old 
fashion  is  impossible,  and  could  only  be  attempted  by  those  who  labour 
the  more  hopefully  in  consequence  of  the  greater  hopelessness  of  their 
task.  We  take  it  that  this  hopeful  hopelessness  is  somewhat  charac- 
teristic of  the  Irish,  who  are  just  now  so  eager  for  introducing  the  stars 
and  stripes  into  Ireland,  if  they  can  achieve  it  with  three  thousand  miles 
of  salt  water  between.     Yet  who  knows  what  St.  Patrick,  or  the  other 
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InAi  sttnt,  St.  I^nn,  who  sailed  on  a  miUstone  from  Ireland  into  Corn- 
wall to  make  Chrifltians  of  the  people  (by-the-hj,  St.  Piran  was  a  great 
tippler,  saya  the  legend) — who  knows  how  hostile  these  saints  maj  prove 
in  case  of  a  Yankee  invasion  of  the  Emerald, Isle! 

Ab  to  the  vemacnlar  vituperation  directed  towards  this  island  by  the 
Imh  in  America^  words  break  no  bones.  We  only  advise  any  maicon- 
tenta  who  may  yet  chance  to  remain  in  Ireland  to  ship  themselves  off  to 
the  cellars  of  New  York  or  the  ditching  and  draining  of  the  aguish 
CaiolinaSy  and  while  there  to  abstain  from  endeavouring  to  excite  ani- 
mosity between  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  America  and  the 
parent  country.  The  Americans  cannot  fail  to  recoUect  that  the  men 
firom  the  "  old  country"  who  first  colonised  their  present  territory  were 
Protestant  refugee  Englishmen,  not  Irishmen.  The  Englishmen  who 
landed  at  New  Plymouth — the  glorious  "  Pilgrim  Fathers" — were  men 
persecuted  by  thoee  of  the  same  creed  as  are  now  in  America  endeavour- 
ing to  stir  up  the  descendants  of  those  **  Pilgrim  Fathers"  against  the 
pvent  country*  who  are  incessant  in  their  abuse  of  England  and  Eng- 
fishmen,  and  who  are  in  themselves  the  least  instructed  and  most  un- 
reasonable and  unscrupulous  of  self-exiled  races  in  existence.  They 
number  tens  of  thousands  in  the  States,  and  the  classes  with  which  they 
aasoeiate  among  the  native-born  Americans  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  regarding  Ireland,  while  they  are  the  more  liable  still  to  be 
led  into  error  by  those  of  the  native  Irish  who  conduct  or  misconduct 
aome  of  the  newspapers  published  in  that  country. 

We  should  be  content  to  leave  to  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
government,  without  the  foregoing  observations,  the  merit  of  the  present 
question,  but  the  attacks  upon  England  have  been  gross  and  unprovoked, 
and  but  for  the  pressure  which  worthless  Irishmen  raic^ht  bring  to  bear 
on  the  States  government  from  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  they 
nught  be  lefb  to  their  own  worthlessness.  They  influence,  too,  a  great 
number  of  the  lower  order  of  the  population  all  over  the  States.  Even 
at  the  enormous  distance  of  San  Francisco,  we  find  in  a  recent  fire  there, 
in  which  seventeen  persons  lost  their  lives  or  were  seriously  injured,  that 
five  were  Irishmen,  the  rest  principally  women  and  children. 

It  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  such  things  force  rejoinders  from  this 
side  the  water.  The  attacks  made  in  the  Eastern  States  came  firom  the 
Northern  party  papers,  to  which  party  England  had  wished  success. 
That  this  much  of  it,  at  least,  arises  from  the  Irish  and  their  papal  ele- 
ment, we  do  not  doubt,  and  we  know  that  *'  respectable*'  Americans  do 
not  s^e  with  it ;  but  the  masses  in  all  countries  are  acted  upon  with  too 
much  fadlity,  and  in  the  States  they  run  riot.  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  unblushing  falsehood  charged  against  England  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  of  1814  in  the  American  papers,  namely,  that  we  had  but- 
chered unoffending  American  prisoners  in  the  Dartmoor  prison — a  piece 
of  sheer  inyention,  clearly  the  ofispring  of  malice.  We  sincerely  nope 
that  the  worthy  part  of  our  American  brethren  will  reflect  a  little  upon 
the  irrational  nature  of  these  prejudices,  and  in  the  interim  confidently 
xely  upon  the  good  feeling  that  exists  between  the  two  governments  for 
the  qualification  of  that  invidious  spirit  of  which  we  nave  just  been 
speaking. 

Jf ay — VOL .  cxxy.  no  .  ccoczc  vn.  & 
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BT  inCHOLAS  laCRELL. 

PabtII. 
thb  jlbrxst. 

MoTSLBM  Okmdiiie  lOBaiMd,  bat  low  lior  gan 
Dropped  from  the  vesteimf^loiy;  she  was  bliad 

To  all  vithout — within  tboognt  turned  ite  ram 
And  slie  was  lookms,  bat  wilh  eyes  of  miiid: 

A  distant  scene  enthralled  her ;  strange  the  power 

Fanc^  exerteth  in  ottr  waking  hour. 

Bearing  away  ik»  soul  (fet  Tale  and  InH^ 

And  jet  that  smdtke  bod/a  piiamier  atill. 

Huge  mountains  towcr'd  «roand  her — spires  of  rock, 

IW  with  sweet  raaotiing  heiWe  ae'er  had  smiled, 
Splintered  and  riv'n  foy  many  a  lighiiuiiff^shook — 

A  gramte  world  by  Chaos'  hand  uppued; 
Peaks,  mighty  giants,  starting  from  below, 
And  daring  Heaven  with  brows  of  changeless  snowj 
The  shining  glaciers,  eyes  that  coldly  glare. 
The  thunder-clouds  their  darkly-streaming  hair. 

Amid  those  Alpine  solitudes  she  saw 

A  human  figure,  like  a  speck,  alone ; 
He  scann'd  the  mountain  masses  in  deep  awe 

Ami  reverent  admiration;  he  had  grown 
Familiar  with  sttblimitjr;  and  now 
An  avalanche  was  daehing  from  the  brow 
Of  some  grand  steep,  wiui  thmndedngs  thai  might  be 
The  whispered  voice  of  hoar  etemity. 

He  stood  beside  a  rock*  while  yawned  beneath 

A  dark  abvss,  as  opening  into  hell ; 
A  pine  rose  black — an  image  of  grim  death , 

The  cataract  in  foam  and  fuiy  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  roaring  waters  man  had  raised 
A  topplin|r  bridge,  uom  which,  as  pilgrims  gazed. 
Their  Dram  g^rew  dizzy,  while  ihtj  seemed  to  stand 
Half  in  the  ak,  and  half  «pon  the  land. 

The  wandering  painter  sketched,  and  quickly  threw 
On  canvas  the  wild  elory  of  the  scene ; 

Ciiaudine  seemed  with  nim,  and  m  apirit  drew 
lUpture  from  all  where  God's  drrad  steps  had  been. 

And  Mi  their  marks  in  mountains ;  where  the  earth 

Had  ne'er  been  tamed  or  conquered  since  its  birtha 

Looking  primeval  in  Creation  s  face. 

And  made  for  Titans,  not  our  puny  race. 

Her  spidi,  like  his  owzk^  waa  formed  to  soar. 
Charmed  with  tiie  picturesque,  the  stern,  the  wild. 

And  nursing  wannest  feelings,  with  a  store 
Of  bright-winged  fancies — Nature's  fervid  child : 

This  wove  the  bond  between  them ;  life's  young  dream 

Had  lapsed  away  by  Rhone's  blue  storied  stream ; 

They  loved  so  deeply  with  truth's  changeless  heart, 

Each  of  the  other's  oeing  seemed  a  part. 
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0  first  and  eaiij  love !    Earili  knows  no  joy 

Like  thy  too  blinding  eestasy ;  as  joan 
Eomantic  visions  one  loj  one  destroy. 

And  leave  ns  to  stem  trath,  imd  wisdom's  tears. 
Our  souls  look  backward,  sorrowing  yet  reBiffnefl, 
Like  i>ilffriB»  tnnpelli&ff  East,  the  stm  behind; 
Yet  stiUiove's heasven  hath  stars  that  brightiiy  beam. 
Bliss  still  we  draw  from  warm  affection's  dmm. 

Love  to  this  fur  sippeared  aaotiier  life. 

In  whidi  both  lived  «s  they  could  never  die ; 
It  strengthened  with  their  strength,  and  still  was  life 

With  hopes  of  howrs  where  deeper  raptues  lie. 
Dnpr^  the  nymph  of  painting  oonm  adore. 
But  the  foned  Cyprian  goddess  worafaippsd  more ; 
Glandine  her  fat&er  IovmI,  but  passion  threw 
O'er  every  thought,  hope,  soene,  its  rahnbow  hne. 

Beside  the  feiontain  now  that  fether  i^oed. 
Not  sad  his  eye,  though  brooding  tiioui^  was  there ; 

And  on  his  brow  deep,  anxious  lines  were  tEaeed; 
Backward  he  moved  his  silver-flowinc  hair. 

As  his  dimmed  viaioai  rested  on  the  gbfae— 

The  'OverlastiBg  sun^^od,  in  a  robe 

Of  saffron  doMs,  his  golden  wings  unfbrled, 

like  an  archangel  biasing  past  the  world. 

A  soldier,  he  had  steram'd  led  battle's  tide. 

But  camps  had  long  been  left  lor  quiet  here ; 
The  wild-flower  was  the  warrior's  plume  of  pride, 

for  cannon's  roar  birds  warbled  in  his  ear. 
Honoui;  ambition's  crown,  he  never  sought^ 
Soothing  his  dosing  davs  with  pensive  tlM>l^gfht^ 
And  musiog  on  a  world  whose  mysteries  lie 
Beyond  tiinis's  oaces^  in  God's  caun,  holy  sky. 

Yet  was  his  country  loved ;  the  piercing  pangs 

She  suffered,  gored  by  revolution's  br^d. 
Oft  caused  him  anxious  grief;  in  sharpest  fangs 

She  still  lay  struggling  with  a  tiger  oand. 
Calmly  on  this  calm  scone  rose  evenings  star. 
But  terror  stalked,  crime's  thunders  roiled  afar; 
Here  glided  Rhone— a  pure  and  azure  flood; 
There  the  wild-gushing  streams  were  human  blood. 

But  twilight  now  was  gathering  softly  round. 

On  tree  and  river  shadows  fi;rByly  idli 
The  garden-fountain  phnred  with  deeper  sound. 

The  silkworm  slept,  the  bee  was  in  her  oell. 
The  sire  and  diild  turned  slowly;  hark !  ihej  hear 
The  whir  of  wheels,  and  rapid  steeds  draw  near. 
Whose  headlong  course  is  checked  with  straining  hand ; 
Now  at  the  gat^  all  dust  and  foam,  they  stand. 

Brief  the  men's  greeting;  armed  with  power  thev  came ; 

"  A  jffisoaer — false  to  France !"  they  muttered  low ; 
Who  laid  the  charge,  it  was  not  theirs  to  name ; 

Vain  all  his  questions,  vain  Chmdiaef's  wfld  mw : 
As  serpents  dart,  and  coil  around  their  pvey, 
Swiftly  they  seised,  and  huiried  them  away; 
For  she,  fond  weeper,  midst  her  de^  despiar. 
His  lot  of  shame  or  suffering  prayea  to  shaie. 
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Terror  had  opened  wide  the  door  of  hell. 

And  demons  issued  forth,  a  erislj  train; 
On  Ganl's  proud  capital  their  rary  feU, 

And  Merer  to  appease  them  strove  in  vain : 
Bancour,  Injustice,  darkened  every  scene. 
And  Fear  stood  shivering  by  the  ^illotine ; 
Woe  over  crouching  Joy  spread  wings  of  gloom. 
And  Vice  and  Virtue  shared  one  common  doom. 

They  suffered  who  no  guilty  deed  had  done, 

liieir  greatest  crime  refinement,  ^ntle  blood ; 
Then  private  vengeance  her  black  wishes  won. 
And  Murder  daily  poured  her  purple  flood. 
E'en  woman,  all  unsexed,  to  madness  given. 
Shrieked  shrill  her  wild  applause  to  blushing  Heaven ; 
They  struck  for  liberty,  and  hailed  her  fair 
Celestial  form — ^her  corpse  alone  was  there. 

The  room  was  dull  and  sad ;  her  anguished  eye 

Beheld  a  prison  frowning  darkly  near — 
House  known  full  well  to  pining  misery. 

And  bowed  desoair,  and  white-faced,  shrinking  fear. 
From  sombre  windows  gazing  day  and  night. 
Though  the  loved  prisoner  could  not  bless  her  sight, 
daucune  could  watch  her  father's  dim  abode, 
And  by  such  vigil  lighten  sorrow's  load. 

Oft  did  she  strive  in  that  death-den  to  melt 

The  gaoler  by  her  tears,  oft  bend  in  prayer; 
But  nought  for  filial  woes  stem  duty  felt ; 

No  gbmpse  was  given  of  him  who  languished  there. 
Still  with  each  mom  she  saw  the  doomed  led  out, 
Ghastly  and  white,  and  heard  the  exulting  shout, 
Shuddering  with  bloodless  cheek,  and  scarce-drawn  breath. 
Lest  her  loved  sire  should  join  that  group  of  death. 

She  leant  upon  a  seat,  her  pressing  hands 

Covering  her  face,  her  massy,  raven  tresses, 
That  woman's  pride  no  more  confined  in  bands, 

Beaching  the  floor ;  ye  winds !  whose  soft  caresses 
Late  waved  their  beauty,  could  I  tell  ye  now 
The  anguish  written  on  that  lovelv  brow. 
Ye  sure  would  sigh  along  the  banlcs  of  Rhone, 
Pitying  her  misery  home — alone,  alone. 

To  see  a  form  so  beauteous,  once  so  proud. 

Crashed  low  in  desolation,  and  to  hear 
From  the  sweet  lips  of  Virtue  sobs  so  loud. 
And  mark  the  heavy  and  slow-falling  tear. 
While  shiverings  shake  at  intervals  the  frame— 
The  body  cold,  the  anguished  spirit  flame — 
We  start,  and  ask  God's  thunder  to  ky  low 
The  mocking  fiends  who  caused  such  deadly  woe. 

But  where  was  he,  the  loved,  at  this  dark  hour. 

Whose  presence  might  have  lent  one  cheering  ray 
To  misery^ s  night,  where  stars  no  beam  could  shower? 

Unknown  her  fate,  he  wandered  far  away; 
'Mid  Alpine  steeps  the  painter's  raptured  hand 
Was  tracing  scenes,  the  beautiful,  the  grand; 
But  'midst  the  glorious  visions  round  him  tlurown, 
His  own  dear  love,  a  brighter  vision,  shone. 
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The  door  was  opened;  who  beside  her  stood? 

She  eazed,  and  as  she  g^d,  her  cheek,  her  brow, 
Flushed  hastily  with  nubmg,  crimson  blood. 

But  paler  than  pale  ashes  whitened  now: 
He  well  was  known,  and  dwelt  where  blue  Jahn 
Meanders  to  the  Rhdne — ^wealth's  pampered  heir; 
Oft  had  he  urged  his  suit,  but  pride  and  power 
Can  buy  not  love,  nor  all  wealtn's  golden  shower. 

"  Tve  found  thee  in  thy  sorrows ;"— Hubin's  eye 

Feigned  sympathy  and  pity ; — "  Ask  me  not 
What  due  liath  led  me  hither;  thy  sad  sig[h, 

A  dauehter's  tears  have  drawn  me  to  this  spot." 
The  sidelong  fiance  of  passion  which  he  threw 
Kevived  Claudine's  old  nate,  her  terror  too ; 
Beneath  the  boa's  gaze  as  cowers  the  prey. 
Shivering  she  stood,  then  mutely  shrank  away. 

"  I  come  to  do  thee  service ;  on  thy  brow 
Why  darkens  anger's  cloud  ?  why  hold  thy  breath, 

In  needless  terror  turning  from  me  now  ? 
I  know  thy  father's  doom — ^that  doom  is  death.'* 

At  the  last  words,  Glaudine  with  flashing  eye 

Cased  on  him  full,  and  slowly  drew  more  nigh; 

Eaffer  she  looked,  still  creeping  on  with  dread. 

And  all  her  dark  aversion  seemed  as  fled. 

"  Who  his  accuser  P    What  may  be  his  crime  P" 
" These  are  deep  secrets  Bohespierre  only  knows; 

The  days  are  rife  with  peril,  but  sublime 
Gaul  j^et  will  rise,  tnumphant  o'er  her  woes : 

Bobespierre  speaks  death — his  word  alone  gives  Ufe, 

He  more  than  king — the  soul  'mid  all  this  strife ; 

Bobesnierre  can  save  thy  sire — ^"tis  not  too  late, 

Thougn,  trembling  in  the  balance,  hangs  his  fate !" 

GUudine  sprang  tow'rds  him  with  a  feeble  cry ; 

UnoonsciousTy  his  arm  she  wildly  clasped; 
Her  ea^mess  was  wrought  to  asony. 

And  in  hoarse  whispers  were  tne  words  she  gasped : 
"Plead  for  him— seek  some  friend  possessed  of  power 
To  soften  Bobespierre  at  this  dreadful  hour; 
Oh !  lose  no  moment — on  thine  errand  flee. 
And  I  will  kneel,  bless,  worship,  even  thee !" 

Keen  pleasure  lit  unpitying  Hubin's  face. 

As  he  beheld  the  lovely  maiden  bow 
Lower  beneath  him,  till  those  limbs  of  grace 

Knelt  on  the  floor— poor  abject  creature  now ; 
And  upward  as  she  gazed  with  eyes  that  prayed, 
Eyes  proud  no  more,  and  lips  that  sought  his  aid. 
The  beauteous,  stately  flower  seemed  crushed  more  low, 
While  he  rejoiced,  the  deeper  grew  her  woe. 

"I  need  no  friend  to  bid  Qaul's  leader  be 

The  saviour  of  thy  father,  for  1  call 
Our  country's  chief  my  friend ;  a  word  from  me, 

Death's  shadow  flies— the  orisoner's  fetters  fall !" 
Hashed  Claudine's  eye  from  oiarkuess — sorrow's  shroud; 
Like  a  full  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud ; 
Joy's  long-chained  spirit  seemed  that  hour  unbound, 
And  her  wild  laugh  of  rapture  rang  around. 
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She  thanked  him,  blesa*d  him ;  Heaven  upon  his  soid 

Would  beam  eternal  amiles  for  this  good  deed ; 
But  o'er  his  £aoe  a  strange  expression  stole, 
Wily  and  dark,  and  baffiing  eye  to  read — 
Hdf  fierce,  half  fond,  as  if  t^Q  spirit  strove 
To  curb  its  rase,  and  utter  tows  of  lore, 
Beckless  if  others'  bliss  his  crimes  destroy. 
So  he  might  gain  his  own  base,  selfish  joy. 

«  Glaudine,  I  love  you,  but  my  suit  and  me 
Thou  hast  repelled ;"  he  clenched  his  lifted  hand; 

"  I  come  not  now  a  suppliant  meek  to  thee — 
Life  in  my  gift,  and  cteath  at  my  command ! 

I  love  you,  and  thy  parent  fun  would  save ; 

Deny  me  not  again  the  hand  I  crave ; 

Swear  thou'lt  be  mine — my  heart,  my  wealth  I  give, 

And,  freed  ixom  death's  dark  jaws»  thy  sire  shall  live." 

She  did  not  start,  or  vent  her  lofty  sconi 

In  loud  upbraidiogs,  but  mute,  shivering,  rose. 
The  pangs  that  pierced  her  bitterer  to  be  bone 

Than  e'en  her  late  o'erwhelmin^,  crushing  woes. 
Game  he  for  this?  was  this  the  sciieme  he  planned. 
His  dark  device  to  seise,  not  win  her  hand  P 
Guileless  herself,  she  liad  no  thousbt  to  find 
Sndi  guile  on  earth,  so  cruel,  blatUL  a  mind. 

She  stood  in  silence,  her  young  graceful  form 

Haised  to  its  height,  unmoved  her  face  and  limb; 
Save  that  her  curling  lip  with  life  was  warm. 

And  her  large  eje  iashed  out  amid  the  dim. 
She  looked  as  feeling,  sense,  ay,  life  had  flown. 
Or  by  the  grisly  Gorgon  turned  to  stone. 
Proud  and  yet  anguished,  free  yet  held  in  thrall. 
Her  brow  contempt,  but  lovely  'midst  it  alL 

The  glowine  tresses  down  her  shoulders  streamed, 

Each  dark  lock,  like  her  moveless  figure,  still; 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  in  thought,  and  as  they  beamed. 

With  deeper  scorn  and  woe  they  seemed  to  fill : 
Her  heart  was  struggling  with  a  hate  intense— > 
Strife  between  filiarTove  and  rebel  sense. 
Her  spirit  lost  awhile  to  outer  things. 
No  power  to  act,  though  goaded  on  by  stings. 

Sidelong  he  viewed  her  from  beneath  his  brows — 
A  scrutinising  look,  and  sternly  cast ; 

He  cared  not  what  strong  passions  he  might  rouse. 
If  quailed  her  will,  ana  bowed  her  sonlat  last : 

He  knew  her  in  his  power,  whatever  befel; 

So  the  fierce  tiger  eves  the  wild  gazelle, 

Thait  writhes  beneath  his  fang,  and  cannot  flee, 

finding  no  pity  'midst  its  agony. 
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BsAKiL  is  one  of  tbose  great  regions  of  the  eaiih  whieh  possesses  s  fortile 
mAy  alnsost  inexhatBtiMe  io  natural  reeovreef,  sod  a  elimate  faroonble 
lor  the  grow^  of  the  most  TahiaUe  prodnetioM  aaeh  as  coffee,  sugar, 
cottoDy  and  tobacco — hal  jet  n  io  want  of  a  iree  labonriDg  popnlatioB  to 
derelop  these  resonroee.  This  is  a  great  contrast  with  other  countries 
which  haTo  a  simply  snperahmidaiit  population,  as  China,  or  an  ar^ficiri 
namifactnriDg  pc^yolalion,  aa  in  Enghtud.  The  rehrtions  of  iertiie  eoiis 
and  a^kbk  ^mates^  aad  of  the  distrihation  of  popnlatioay  are  far  from 
kebig  ae  jret  in  a  nataral  condttioii.  The  hardj  Hritons^  Teotona»  and 
ScandinaviaHB  have  as  jet  a  free  outlet  presented  to  them  in  other  rast 
regions^  where  dte  climato  is  less  aatagontstie,  and  the  fciws  and  relieion 
act  90  idica  as  in  BraaiL  The  Latin  nations  do  not  emigrate  so  much  ia 
modern  tiaMs  as  thej  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  when  they  do^  the  sedao» 
tioDS  of  soil  aad  dimate,  giving  forth  aA  the  frnits  of  the  earth  with  fittla 
or  no  tail,  indispose  theta  to  exertion,  and  the/  either  shelter  their 
mdoleace  hencam  derotional  practices,  or  sink  into  the  imparities  of  a 
aaialy  seosoal  life.  Sometimes  they  even  comhtne  the  two ;  and  M.  de 
la  Euro  tetls  as  tfiat  » the  private  life  of  some  of  the  Braailian  priests 
ia  scandidoas:  gambling,  dmnkenaess,  and  other  shameful  pamioos  place 
them  in  those  respects  even  below  the  most  reprehensible  individuals." 
In  other  words^  the  nanisteis  of  religion  are  worse  than  aay  of  the 
people! 

Braail,  with  a  climate  that  Taries  a  good  deal,  aeootding  to  elevatiom 
and  pesitioD,  cannot  he  said  to  be  really  adapted  to  European  oonstitn* 
tions.  To  Kfve  there  the  European  must  be  acclimatised.  Now  this  is 
the  description  given  hy  M.  de  la  Hure  of  the  acclimatised :  *<  Ele  has  a 
pale  lice,  his  strength  is  diminished,  his  appetite  fails  him ;  he  has  aadeiv 
gone  a  general  change,  and  his  blood  is  thinner."  Such  a  radical  modifi* 
catioo  of  the  coaatitution  is  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  pleasant  to  con- 
template. That  saoarge  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  yellow  fever^-epidemie 
e]sewhere-*-has  heeome  sedentary  in  Braail.  The  European  arriving  ia 
that  country  (which  he  had  better  do  from  July  to  Octohw)  soon  detects 
^  climaoterie  iafluenoes  in  loss  of  appetite  SAd  depraved  tastes.  His 
thirst  is  incessant,  he  seeks  for  comfort  in  stimulants,  the  resfMred 
air  is  less  easily  o^genated,  the  blood  baoemes  earbonised»  the  veins 
enlarged,  and  the  liver  congested*  Hence  bilious  diavThcsa  supervenes,  a 
chance  if  he  is  not  struck  down  by  yellow  fever,  or,  if  he  escapes  that,  he 
will  have  intermittent  6ver  or  dysentery.  If  he  survives  he  is  ^odima* 
tised,  but  he  is  another  perBoa-*4dmost  half  another  race. 

It  is  curious  to  find,  in  looking  through  a  Braailian  hill  of  mortality^ 
that  pulmonary  oompkunts  are  nKne  fatal  than  any  other  kind  of  disorder. 
Thus,  while  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever  vary  from  one  to  two  hundred 

*  LrBmeiie  du  Brtfsil  M<mographie  oompldte  de  TEmpire  dud*Araerlosui. 
Oavrsge  UM  h  &  M.  L  Dom  Pedro  II.  Per  V.  L.  Barll,  Comte  de  1»  9!m» 
Piuis :  X^rdlaimd  Sartoriis. 
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Mr  month  oat  of  a  thousand,  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  complaints  are 
m>m  two  hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Without 
staying  to  remark  upon  so  tremendous  a  fatality,  it  seems  that  death  from 
pulmonary  complaints  is  the  most  common  bte  of  the  acclimatised.  Only 
nom  twelve  to  sixteen  per  thousand  live  to  die  of  old  age.  The  worsC 
forms  of  riieumatism  occur  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  toe  climate  being 
peculiarly  hot  and  moist,  such  a  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  system  is  pro- 
duced  tfaiat  girls  cannot  thrive :  they  eat  chalk  and  even  crockery-ware« 
Elephantiasis  and  bronchocele,  or  goitre,  are  also  common ;  and  Ewbank, 
in  his  '^  Life  in  Braul,"  says, ''  That  which  most  startles  a  stranger  is  the 
hydrocele.  At  first  he  will  be  inclined  to  think  every  third  or  fpurth  man 
he  meets  is  ruptured."  And  then  he  adds,  '^  Young  men  from  Europe 
seldom  escape  a  year  or  two."  Yet  this  is  a  country  in  which  emigration 
IS  not  encouraged,  '^  on  account  of  the  levelling  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a 
fear  that  both  the  Church  and  the  throne  would  be  endangered  l" 

The  fact  is,  that  without  immigration  the  white  races  would  soe»  b» 
extinct.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the  United  States,  where  the  present  war» 
are  being  fought  mainly  by  newly-settled  men  from  the  north-west,  by 
Germans,  Irish,  and  Eoglish,  and  where  the  whole  physique  and  morale 
undergo  a  radical  change  with  a  Red  Indian  "  proclivity ;"  or  in  Australia, 
where  the  first  generation  of  what  would  be  Creoles  in  the  tropics  become 
com^stalkers  in  the  Pacific ;  but  in  Brazil,  while  government  and  wealth 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  the  mixed  races  already  represent  and 
maintain  the  land.  As  respects  certain  portions  of  the  inhabitants^ 
Ewbank  savs,  "  It  is  considered  discreet  in  the  authorities  to  say  little  ; 
thus  no  rehable  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  whites  and  free  coloured 
are  eiven  on  account  of  the  alleged  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  latter* 
In  we  maritime  cities  and  provinces  the  mixture  of  blood  is  obvious,  but 
in  the  interior  the  preponderance  of  colour  is  awful!"  (Wherefore  so? 
It  is  the  all-wise  arrangement  of  Providence  that  it  should  be  thus.)  "  In 
the  city  of  Tejuco,  the  most  ihriving  one  in  Minas  and  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil,  there  are  only  Bye  pure  white  femilies  among  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants." 

The  fact  is,  that  where  a  countipr  is  not  adapted  to  European  develop* 
ment,  and  yet  the  aborigines  are  in  such  a  state  of  barbarism  as  to  pre- 
vent their  land  being  of  any  value  to  the  general  community  of  nations. 
Providence  seems  to  work  a  g^dual  change  and  amelioratron  by  the 
emigration  of  civilised  people  and  the  creation  of  mixed  races.  Nature 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  everywhere  presented  peculiar  facilities  to  the  pro* 
pagation  of  such,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Count  Strzelecki — ^a  sound  ob- 
server and  admitted  authority — has  even  set  its  seal  upon  such,  by 
rendering,  for  example,  the  Australian  female  who  has  cohabited  with 
a  European  for  ever  after  sterile  to  an  Australian.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  of  the  negroes,  that  so  great  an  exodus  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  from  Africa  to  the  west  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  Provi- 
dence without  having  wise  results  in  view.  We  may  fairly  believe  that 
it  has  been  a  part  of  the  Creator's  scheme  for  the  population  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth;  a  part  of  that  scheme  which  sent  Asiatic  hordes  into 
Europe,  and  formed,  by  the  admixture  of  nations,  that  race  to  which  it  is 
our  pride  to  belong.  *^  May  it  not  be  fair  to  suppose  that  a  time  will 
come,"  says  Mr.  Anthony  TVollope,  speaking  of  the  West  Indies,  ^*  when 
a  race  will  inhabit  those  lovely  islands,  fitted  by  nature  for  their  burning 
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gun,  tb  wbOfid  blood  sball  be  mixed  some  porUon  of  northern  energy,  and 
which  shall  owe  its  physical  powers  to  African  progenitors — a  race  that 
shall  be  no  more  ashamed  of  the  name  of  negro  than  we  are  of  Saxon  ?" 

As  it  is  with  the  Southern  States,  with  Mexico,  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  with  the  Main,  so  it  is  with  Brazil ;  only  that  in  Bnudl  the  degene- 
ration of  the  European  and  the  predominance  of  half-castes  proceeds 
much  more  quickly.  M.  de  la  Hure  says  of  the  Bnudlian  half-caste  that 
**  he  is  distinguished  by  the  quickness  of  his  intelligence  and  by  his  in- 
tellectual powers  (la  port^  de  son  esprit),  as  also  1^  his  facility  in  assi- 
miUting  all  European  knowledge."  A  higher  compliment  to  a  race 
destined  to  be  one  day  dominant  could  not  be  paid  to  them.  Yet  they 
lie  everywhere  under  the  same  ban«  In  Braiil  a  certain  portion  of  half- 
castes  are  making  their  way  gradually  into  society,  but  prejudices  still 
abound  that  time  alone  can  remove.  This  prejudice  especially  precludes 
their  forming*  alliances,  to  which  the  position  in  society  which  they  may 
have  acquired  would  otherwise  entitle  them  to. 

One  word  mo**e  as  to  matters  that  are  not  always  considered  in  a  suffi- 
dently  eclectic  ai  d  philosophical  point  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  Braxil  the  Roi  lan  Catholic  form  of  worship  is  more  than  anywhere 
else  laden  with  su  erstition,  bigotry,  mummery,  and  credulity.  To  use 
the  words  of  M.  dt  la  Hure,  ^*  their  worship  consists  in  a  multitude  of 
superstitious  practices,  and  evangelic  morals  suffer  the  most  serious  in- 
fringement, without  any  importance  being  attached  to  the  matter;  yet 
with  time  and  educai  ion  such  a  state  of  things  may  improve,  and  it  may 
be  permitted  to  expn  ss  a  doubt  whether  the  stern  Puritanism  that  found 
so  congenial  a  home  on  the  iron«bound  coasts  of  New  England  would 
have  suited  the  climi  te  of  Rio  Janeiro  so  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
form  of  worship.  It  wants  reform,  remodelling,  purification.  A  new 
race  of  priests  is  bei  ig  educated  at  the  seminaries,  and  with  increased 
ficilities  of  commun. cation  much  good  may  result  In  the  mean  time, 
churches  in  which  ceremony  is  brought  in  aid  of  doctrine,  as  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  churches,  are  probably  better  adapted  to  win  over 
converts  to  Christianity  in  Southern  climates  than  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a  more  single-hearted  form  of  worship.  The  cleansing  from  mummery 
and  superstitions  can  come  afterwards :  no  reform  in  Church  or  State 
can  take  place  till  a  nation  is  ripe  to  appreciate  and  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  change. 

The  houses  of  Brazil,  except  in  the  large  towns,  offer  few  conve- 
niences. In  the  interior  of  the  country  few  of  them  possess  the  luxury 
of  glass  windows.  The  windows,  open  all  day,  are  closed  at  night  by 
means  of  shutters.  In  small  towns  glass  windfows  are  often  replaced  by 
a  kind  of  trellis-work,  which  is  seen  through  from  within  but  not  from 
without.  Furniture  is  very  scanty,  and  is  generally  limited  to  chests, 
mats,  stools,  and  beds.  In  a  better  class  of  houses  tables  and  chairs,  or 
benches,  are  met  with.  But  even  among  the  rich,  and  among  those  who 
^07  high  government  appointments,  so  little  furniture  is  used  that  the 
apartments  have  a  very  naked  appearance.  A  carpet,  one  or  two  arm- 
chairs, a  few  cane-bottom  chairs,  a  table,  and  sometmies  a  piano,  consti- 
tute all  that  is  met  with  in  a  vast  room  in  which  visitors  are  received.  It 
is  worse  in  the  other  portions  of  the  mansion.  Thus  it  is  that  even 
among  the  highest  ranks  the  tendency  to  recede  to  the  simpUdty  of 
savage  life  manifests  itself.    Country-people  eat  on  the  ground  on  a  mat 
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which  has  the  ni^ht  before  served  as  a  bed.  This  Brazilian  mat,  which 
is  called  esteira,  is  an  "  institation.''  It  is  the  family  bed  and  oounler- 
pane,  the  table,  the  chair,  the  curtiun,  and  sometimes  the  door. 

The  beds  in  ordinary  houses  consist  of  a  boarding  Sttp{K>rted  by  four 
feet;  people  do  not  undress,  but  simply  lie  down  on  the  mat  with  or 
without  a  counterpane.  Among  people  well-to-do,  the  bed,  however,  is 
inore  ornamented  than  any  other  piece  of  furniture.  Curtains  and  coun- 
terpanes are  adorned  with  a  fine  cotton  lace  or  fringCi  manufactured  ia 
the  country. 

The  clothes  are  all  stowed  away  in  the  chests,  that  serve  as  seats  or 
benches,  and  are  arranged  in  lines  along  the  wall.  Country  proprietors 
have  almost  always  a  town*house,  in  which  they  come  and  pass  a  few 
days  at  times  of  festivals  (and  these  are  frequent  enough  in  Brazil);  and 
upon  these  occasions  the  chests  and  mats,  which  constitute  the  essential 
part  of  the  furniture,  are  transported  by  means  of  boats,  pirogues,  or 
carts,  from  one  residence  to  the  other.  Pirogues  are  canoes  newn  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  one  piece  of  wood.  The  carts  are  the  most 
primitive  things  imaginable.  The  pirogues,  when  not  in  use,  are  drawn 
out  of  the  water*  and  placed  in  a  kind  of  shed  called  a  raocho ;  when 
this  is  not  at  hand  they  are  protected  from  the  sun  by  leaves  or  grass. 
Pirogues  are  often  replaced  in  the  north  by  a  kind  of  raft  called  jangadas, 
made  of  seven  pieces  of  timber,  of  which  two  cross  and  hold  together  the 
other  five.  Yet  do  the  natives  sometimes  navigate  even  the  coast  in 
these  frail  embarkations !  They  serve  especially  for  fishing  and  trans* 
porting  goods.     The  natives  construct  the  best. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  is  fishing.  They 
manufacture  their  nets  from  the  fibres  of  a  kind  of  palm-tree.  They  are 
steeped  in  a  description  of  turpentine,  and  a  light  root  serves  for  floats. 

The  food  of  the  Bra^lians  varies  according  to  the  localities.  In  the 
south,  dried  meat,  fowls,  and  especially  black  haricots  and  manioc  fiour, 
predominate.  In  the  centre,  pork,  maize,  flour,  and  poultry  constitute 
the  chief  resources.  But  in  the  north  more  fish  is  eaten,  as  also  more 
fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  cocoa-nut.  Dried  fish  is  everywhere 
largely  consumed.  Oranges,  bananas,  and  various  preserves  also  make 
an  addition  to  what  we  have  before  enumerated.  Everywhere  except  in 
the  towns  bread  is  a  luxury;  the  flour  of  manioc,  which  is  substituted  for 
it,  is  served  up  in  plates  in  half  a  calabash,  or  even  in  little  heaps  upon 
the  indispensaUe  mat.  In  many  places  water  is  passed  round  to  all  alike 
in  the  same  glass;  in  others,  each  helps  himself  out  of  ajar  by  means  of 
half  a  cocoa-nut  with  a  handle  to  it. 

Women  do  not  generally  eat  with  the  men ;  they  either  take  their 
repasts  before  or  afterwards,  sometimes  at  the  same  tinie,  but  in  another 
room  ;  or  if  there  is  but  one  room,  they  eat  at  a  distance,  and  always  in 
readiness  to  wait  upon  their  lords  and  masters.  This  is  a  social  pecu- 
liarity of  a  decided  retrograde  character. 

Aner  the  last  repast  of  the  evening,  and  before  going  to  bed,  the 
children  and  slaves  appear  before  the  head  of  the  house,  and  receive  his 
Ueaung.  If  there  is  a  stranger  in  the  house,  a  negro  brings  him  a 
copper  or  wooden  bowl  with  water  in  which  to  wash  his  feet.  Some- 
times the  master  of  the  house  himself  insists  upon  fulfilling  this  formality 
ivitk  regard  to  strangers  to  whom  hospitality  is  proffered. 
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Plospitality  is  a  patriarchal  virtua.  still  praetisad  in  Braal,  especiaily  la 
such  places  as  are  more  or  less  remote  from  towns. 

The  practices  of  religion  are,  as  we  have  before  observed,  eacombered 
with  mummeries,  and  Uie  result  is  that  these  are  gone  through  with  a 
great  want  of  respect,  sprung  from  loag  habit  and  eonse^uent  indiffeienea^ 
The  strangest  costumes  ipoaginahle  figure  in  the  proosssions.  There  are 
long  files  of  men  clad  in  mantles  of  (Svers  colours ;  children  disgeisad  as 
angels  with  butterfly  wings ;  young  girls  dressed  up  as  seraphisis  with 
gauxe  dresses  like  balloons ;  l)ands  of  drums,  fiddles,  and  guitara;  fire<* 
works  exploded  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  with  great  noiae,  at  the  spots 
where  the  procession  stops ;  a  numerous  clergy  more  busy  in  preservii^ 
order  in  the  crowd  than  in  reciting  prayers :  the  whole  together,  says  JML 
de  la  Hure,  has  something  in  it  that  is  most  repulsiTe  to  a  stranger,  as  it 
seems  to  him  to  be  rather  a  parody  in  eztiemely  bad  taste  than  an  act  ol 
religion. 

Scarcely  a  person  is  ever  seen  at  church  with  a  book :  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  penitents  striking  their  breasts  with 
compunction,  while  others  are  chatting  and  laughii^  with  their  neigh- 
hours  close  by.  There  are  no  seats  in  the  duwches ;  the  women  kneel 
down  on  the  cold  stones,  the  men  remain  standing.  AU»  however,  men 
and  women,  have  the  head  bare.  As  it  is  almost  the  only  place  wheie 
the  women  meet,  so  it  is  also  the  only  one  in  which  they  can  displav 
their  finery  in  public,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  some  decorated  as  if 
for  a  balL 

The  duties  of  the  priests  are  not  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the  laity; 
many  of  them  only  say  one  ^'messe  basse"  (that  i^  not  high  mass)  on  the 
Sunday.  While  they  are  waiting  for  the  time  to  begin  they  laugh  and 
chat  with  those  around  them.  There  is  no  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  as 
to  vespers,  they  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  Children  are  not  instructed 
in  their  religious  duties,  and  are  not  even  examined  on  the  occasion  of 
their  confirmation.  Even  adults  are  only  visited  by  the  priests  to  ad- 
minister the  last  sacrament. 

Many  priests  add  to  their  ecclesiastical  functions  the  possession  of  pre* 
perty,  or  the  pursuit  of  some  business  with  which  to  occupv  their  leisure 
moments,  and  these  are  veiy  numerous.  Out  cf  church  their  dresa 
differs  in  nothing  firom  that  of  the  laity,  save  in  a  white  cravat  bordered 
with  red.  Choristers  are  sometimes  to  be  seen,  whoee  sole  dress  conaistg 
in  a  not  over-white  chemise. 

In  the  towns  and  among  the  better  class  of  priests  many  are  to  be  net 
with  who  fulfil  their  duties  as  zealous  Christiaas.  The  bishops  are  chosen 
from  among  the  worthiest,  and  give  an  example  of  truly  apostolic  virtues. 
Bat  all  their  efforts  to  cure  what  is  bad  in  the  system,  or  even  to  semed^ 
it,  gradually  fail  in  the  presence  of  obstacles  that  time  alone  can  coaquar  (if 
it  does  inciease  them) :  inveterate  habits  and  difficulty  of  communication. 

There  are  parities  in  Brazil  which  are  .as  extensive  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Europe,  and  dioceses  as  large  as  France.  It  would  take  the 
Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro  years  to  visit  all  the  parishM  of  his  diocese,  and 
he  woold  have  to  undergo  a  thousand  fadgues  and  dangers  in  the  under-* 
taking.  What  is  equally  bad  and  still  oaore  inconvenient,  is  that  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as  also  of  the  transfer  of 
landed  and  other  property,  is  in  the  hsinds  of  the  priests,  and  is  sa 
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neglected  as  to  lead  MHnetimet  to  the  atmost  confuBion  and  the  most 
serious  losses. 

In  the  large  cities—as  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Recife,  Bahia,  Sao  huiz,  Rio 
Grande,  and  Desterio — the  practices  assimilate  more  to  what  we  see  in 
Europe*  The  houses  are  well  fumuhed,  the  ladies  are  well  informed, 
good  musicians,  and  delightful  members  of  sodety* 

With  a  popubktion  of  7,755,657  of  Portuguese  negroes,  Guaranians, 
and  mixed  races,  and  which,  compared  to  the  extent  of  the  soil,  presents 
little  more  than  one  soul  per  square  mile^with  noble  internal  rivers, 
boundless  forests  containing  rare  timber  trees,  fruits,  and  the  most 
valuable  gums,  spices,  and  medicinal  substances,  as  well  as  caoutchouc, 
and  other  vegetable  substances  that  have  lately  acquired  a  first*rate  com- 
mercial importance— with  mines  of  precious  stones  and  useful  metals — 
with  a  fertile  soil  and  vegetative  climate,  and  with  boundless  prairies, 
from  which  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  obtain  an  easy  subsistence, 
Braal  is,  however,  with  the  aid  of  its  foreign  dominating  population  and 
its  stranger  merchants,  making  a  decided  progress. 

The  chief  objects  of  exportation  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their 
value  are  coffee,  sugar,  dry  meat,  cotton,  tobacco,  caoutchouc,  mate,  or 
native  tea,  brandy,  cacao,  rice,  manioc,  maixe,  tapioca,  lard,  and  haricot 
beans.  The  various  other  substances,  mineral,  medicinal,  and  otherwise, 
are  too  numerous  to  enter  upon. 

The  centres  of  population  follow  a  certain  progression.  At  their  origin 
they  are  called  ald^as— that  is,  villages;  when  they  have  attained  the  size 
of  a  large  village,  or  small  town,  they  are  designated  as  villas,  and  the 
chief  among  these,  or  the  residence  of  the  governor,  becomes  a  cidade  ; 
but  as  someUmes  the  villas  are  larger  than  ike  cidades,  we  shall  speak  of 
them  both  under  the  name  of  town. 

The  province  of  Alag6as  owes  its  name  to  the  many  lakes  that  it 
contains,  yet  it  is  not  for  that  more  unhealthy  than  other  portions  of  the 
country.  The  chief  town  is  Maceio,  and  it  has  river  communication  by 
the  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco  do  Norte.  Bahia,  a  more  prosperous  province, 
possesses  a  railway  from  Bahia  to  Joaxeiro.  Bahia  was  once  the  capital 
of  Brazil,  and  is  still  second  in  importance.  Ceara,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  kind  of  parrot,  has  been  much  troubled  by  epidemics, 
fiunines,  and  civil  dissensions,  but  it  has  had  a  new  futuro  opened  for  it 
in  the  vista  of  optimists,  by  the  introduction  of  camels  as  beasts  of 
burden. 

There  are,  it  is  to  be  observed,  many  colonies  of  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
others  in  Brazil,  many  of  them  Protestant,  and  most  of  them  prosperous, 
and  M.  de  la  Hure  himself  acknowledges  that  their  ministers  give  an 
example  of  virtue  and  devotion  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
practices  of  the  Brazilian  deigy. 

There  aro  five  colonies  of  this  description  in  the  province  of  Espirito- 
Santo,  and  a  highway  is  about  being  opened,  which  will  unite  that  pro- 
vince with  Bahia  by  the  Mucury,  and  with  Minas  Geraes  by  Minas 
Novas.  Military  colonies  have  been  founded  in  other  provinces,  as  in 
Goyaz,  as  yet  in  large  part  given  up  to  forests,  Indians,  and  wild  beasts. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  colonies  of  different  descriptions — some  of 
them  Portuguese — in  the  province  of  Maranhao,  but  they  aro  not  pros- 
pering.    It  is  part  of  the  system  of  Brazilian  agriculturo  to  consider  all 
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land,  e^en  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  be  exhausted  after  a  few  yean'  cal- 
tivation — ^hoDce,  the  people  formerly  dwelling  in  the  Rio  Itapieom,  in 
the  latter  proYinoe,  have  removed  thence  to  where  they  have  no  longer 
any  facilities  of  transport  Add  to  this,  according  to  M«  de  la  Hnre^ 
even  the  transport  by  water,  at  points  where  such  is  available,  has  beoonie 
impossible  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  slave  labour,  which  was  occu- 
pied in  this  transport.  Deprived  of  means  of  transport,  there  are  no 
means  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  products,  and  production  becomes 


There  is  steam-boat  communication  between  Maranhao,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  to  the  north,  with  Guimaraes,  Tury  Absu,  Bragan9a,  and 
Vigia,  and  to  the  south,  with  Acaracu,  Granja,  and  Parahyba.  The 
climate  of  the  island  of  Maranhao,  once  the  abode  of  the  Tupinambas, 
then  of  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese^  is  said  to  be  remark- 
able. There  is  only  one  season,  and  the  nights  and  days  are  nearly  of 
equal  length  the  year  round.  The  trees  are  always  green,  flowers  bloom 
and  fruits  ripen  incessantly.  Tempests,  fogs,  cold  winds,  or  drought  aie 
unknown.  Only  at  one  season,  corresponding  to  our  spring,  it  rains 
sometimes,  with  storms,  accompanied  by  much  thunder  and  lightning. 

Decidedly  the  most  remarkable  province  of  Brazil  is  Matto  Groiaso, 
which  is  g^reater  in  extent  than  all  Germany  taken  together.  Vast  forests 
still  cover  the  greater  part  of  this  territory,  inhabited  by  savages  and 
by  wild  beasts.  The  former  live  upoQ  the  latter,  especially  upon  the 
Myletes  senicalus  and  caraya,  two  monkeys,  the  flesh  of  which  is  said  to 
be  very  tender  and  succulent.  Stags  and  deer,  tapirs,  pecaris,  hayupas, 
sloths  and  ant-eaters,  are  also  objects  of  chase.  We  often  wonder  that 
societies  of  acclimatisation  (institutions  much  wanted  in  this  country) 
have  not  introduced  the  peccary  and  the  tapir  into  the  society  of  the 
domestic  pig.  The  birds  present  a  variety  ox  species,  and  a  diverrity  of 
plumage  such  as  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
The  turtle  tribe  also  afford  annually  a  vast  supply  of  eggs,  and  the  rivers 
abound  in  fish.  The  latter  are  chiefly  shot  with  arrows,  or  caught  by 
means  of  a  narcotic  called  manuno. 

When  this  vast  region  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  South 
America  have  their  sources,  shall  be  better  known,  and  when  it  is  united 
with  the  other  chief  points  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  seaboard,  as  also 
to  other  countries  by  available  roads,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  attain  high  importance.  It  produces  almost  all  that  the  other 
provinces  of  Brazil  produce ;  its  natural  resources,  vegetative,  animal, 
and  mineral,  are  nearly  inexhaustible,  and  it  must,  from  its  great  eleva- 
tion in  places,  present  spots  where  one  would  think  even  European  con- 
stitutions might  direct  topical  enterprises  in  safety. 

The  province  of  Mines  Geraes  derives,  its  name  from  its  abundant 
mines.  It  is  woody  and  mountamous.  The  mines  are  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  iron,  platinum,  bismuth,  antimony,  sul- 
phur, predouB  stones,  and  coal.  There  are  two  colonies  in  this  province ; 
good  water  communication  and  roads  from  Ouro  Preto  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
to  Marianna  atid  to  Diamantina ;  from  the  latter  to  Rio  Jiquitinhonha, 
as  also  from  Passa  Vinte,  and  Sao  Paulo  to  Ouro  Preto.  Ouro  Preto  is 
the  capital,  and  it  contains  about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  provinces  of  Amaionas  and  Para  watered  by  the  great  river  Maranon 
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<a  AnsKm,  are  kot,  Imt  not  reputed  peeuiitrly  unliealtliy.  The  popola- 
iion  of  ▲nMBOtMS  is  m  yet  mamilj  limited  to  nativvs ;  the  daye  and  nights 
am  neaiiy  e^nL  Vegetation  n  magDifieefit,  and  trees  attain  an  enor- 
jneus  sise,  especially  in  the  iietghl)oarhood  of  flowing  waters.  Natmral 
fvodvctieiis,  eneli  aseloves,  eaeao,  balms,  medicinal  plants,  valuable  woods, 
-and  preeious  stones  and  metak  are  said  to  abound.  Cc^onisation  has  net 
aa  yet  saeeeeded,  and  eyen  the  efforts  made  for  the  ciTiUsation  of  the 
natvrea  haiw  Cnled,  owing  to  want  of  fttnds  to  support  missions.  There 
is  in  the  whole  provioce  only  one  agricultural  establbhment  deserving  of 
nolaee,  and  that  belongs  to  aa  Eaglt^bman,  Robert  Cnllock  by  name 
(IC^OuUoeh?).  It  is  situated  at  Parana  Miii  da  Eva,  and  produces  an- 
noally  abeat  forty  pipes  «f  rum,  or  as  fif .  de  la  Hure  has  it,  *'  sugar- 
cane brandy." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stean-boats  that  now  ply  npon  the  Amazon 
•wiU  open  a  new  future  to  the  provioces  of  Amaionas  and  Para.  These 
go  onee  a  montli  from  Belem,  eapital  of  Para,  to  Manaos,  capital  of 
Amaaoaas,  touching  at  Breves,  Gurnpa,  Frainha,  Santaiem,  Obidos, 
Villa  Bella,  and  Serpa.  Anotber  eet  of  packets  ply  between  Manaos 
and  Tab«tinga»  touching  at  Coary,  Teff<^,  Fonte  Boa,  Tonantins,  and 
Bao  Pauk>.  This  line  on  the  Upper  Amaaon,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pfokmg  as  far  as  Nanta,  in  the  Peruvian  Republic,  is  only  in  operation 
aix  tiBBes  in  the  year.  We  are  still  in  primitive  times  on  tiie  Amazons. 
Had  ike  ooontry  been  colonised  by  Tentons  or  Anglo-Saxons  it  would 
have  been  odierwise. 

Para,  which  comprises  ^die  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  boasts  of  its  great 
islands,  in  sobm  of  which  small  colonies  have  been  phmted,  with  but 
iadi£forent  aucoess.  The  cukivatMn  is  as  usual  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
ttoe.  There  is  steam-boat  communtcation  within  the  province  from 
Belera  to  Cameta,  as  well  as  up  the  Amaaons.  There  are  a  good  many 
towns  doing  a  small  bumoess  in  the  above  articles  of  commerce,  as  also 
in  oatui^  prodm»,  as  cacao,  caovtehoiie,  spices,  gums,  and  mediciual 
sabstances,  and  to  each  we  find  the  observation  attached  that  it  possesses 
a  church  dedicated  to  Nossa  Senhora  da  Conceifao,  or  Nossa  Senhora 
da  Sanda,  er  to  tome  Sao  or  Santa. 

In  each  provmee  we  are  also  rather  gnmdiloqaently  informed  that  the 
Bnusiliaa  army  is  nepresented  by  a  brr^ier,  **  commandant  des  armes,** 
of  tiw  province,  a  staff  far  mere  imposing  by  its  titles  than  its  nnmbers 
or  efficiency,  an  *^  arsenal  de  gaetTO,**  and  one  or  more  battalions  of  in- 
intry,  a  tew  artillerymen,  and  a  squadron  or  so  of  cavalry,  besides  a 
miikui  of  such-andHSUok  a  strettgth---«4ien  called  oat.  In  die  province 
of  Parahyba  (wiieie,  in  die  absence  of  eolonists,  a  professorshrp  of  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  agrieultuxe  has  been  (bunded,  firom  whieb  great 
xeealts  are  expected)  we  are  tokl  'Aat  the  Brazilian  army  is  represented 
by  aa  aegutant-general  (of  die  arasy  is  repeated),  a  captun  oC  the  staff, 
in  coBunand  of  the  fort  of  Cabedelio,  a  colonel  of  engineers,  and  half 
a  battalion  of  Chassears.  This,  as  diere  are  eighteen  towns  besides  the 
capital,  is  a  small  fetoa  whereby  to  preserve  eider  and  enforce  the 
imoerial  decrees ;  bat  is  not  Brazil  to  be  enned,  diat,  removed  by  so 
wide  a  mar^  of  ocean  horn  Eunopean  and  North  American  broils,  it 
requires  no  defennfe  army,  and  a  consequent  proportionate  immuiiky 
fipMu  taxation? 
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The  province  of  Fknna  takes  its  name  from  Ibe  greet  mer  by  wlneh 
it  is  watered.  It  bas  some  good  roads,  as  those  of  Antontna,  Gradosay 
Tropas,  AseoDgiiy,  afod  Matta,  and  three  eokwiea,  one  of  whieh,  that  of 
Buperagni,  has  made  considerable  progress.  This  being  a  sontheriy  pro* 
vinee,  peai^KS,  apples,  and  other  European  frmts  prosper  as  well  as  tlie 
firaits  of  wanner  eliinates. 

Pernambuco  was  ior  a  long  time  the  fliird  provinoe  on  Ifce  Custom 
House  list,  but  it  has  in  recent  times  surpassed  its  rival  Balua,  mid  oe- 
enpies  now  the  seoond  place  in  the  empire.  This  is  dmost  solelj  owing 
to  the  progress  made  in  agricultare.  The  cotton  of  Pemamboco  is  highly 
esteemed.  Tli^  produce  of  coffee  and  sugar  is  on  lft»  increase,  and  tm 
nannlMtnre  of  rum  keeps  developing  its^f.  The  inhabitants  excel  tn 
the  Hiaonfiietare  of  preserves,  and  they  also  make  a  fermented  dnnk  called 
wine  of  Caju.  This  province  boasts  of  its  railway^  which  extends  from 
Reciie  to  Val  de  Sao  Francisco.  Omnibuses  also  ply  daily  between 
Recife,  Cachanga,  Jaboatao,  Olinda,  Passagem,  Varsea,  and  Apipneos. 
Recife,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  of  BraziL 
It  boasts  of  a  population  of  nigh  100,000  souls.  The  ancients  would 
have  called  it  TripeK,  for  it  is  composed  of  three  parts  :  Recife,  o^  Per- 
Dambuoo,  the  port;  Santo  Antonio,  the  government  town,  on  an  island  in 
llie  Rio  Caparibe;  and  Boa  Vista,  on  the  mainland.  These  three  parts 
are  united  by  bridges,  and  the  whole  are  defended  by  five  forts,  Brun, 
Baraoo,  Picao,  and  das  Cinoo  Pontas.  It  is  very  hot  at  Recife,  especially 
at  night,  and  «p  to  ten  in  ^e  morning.  About  that  time,  af^r  a  painful 
calm,  the  sea-breese  comes  to  refresh  the  atmosphere  till  sunset,  nere 
are  foar  pmblic  associations  at  Recife,  one,  "  do  Biberibe,"  for  the  supply 
of  water,  the  second,  '*  Pemambucana,''  for  steam-boat  communication 
between  Recife  and  Val  de  Sao  Francisco,  a  third  for  gas,  and  a  fomrth 
for  a  railway  horn  Val  de  Una  to  Tamandare.  What  a  contrast  to  Lon- 
don, where  there  is  a  company,  with  or  without  limited  liabilities,  suffi-* 
eient,  if  dtstributed  like  saints^  days  in  a  Romanist  almanack,  to  corre- 
spond to  everyday  in  the  year. 

The  chief  wealth  of  the  province  of  Rauhy  lies  in  its  cattie.  The 
provioee  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  is  as  yet  but  little  cultivated;  Natal, 
the  capital  is,  however,  a  populous  seaport,  doing  a  fair  business.  The 
province  o€  Santa  Catharina  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  colonies,  of 
which  the  prkioipal  are  Sao  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  Vaigem  Grande, 
Sasta  Xsabei,  Blnmeoau,  Dona  Francisca,  Beige,  and  Santa  Theresa. 
Desterio,  the  jport,  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity,  but  M.  de  la 
Hure  eomfdams  that  of  763  vessels,  of  which  51  were  strangers,  that 
visited  it  in  i8£9,  not  one  carried  the  French  flag.  *^  En  revanche," 
there  is  an  hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman.  The  province  of  Sao  Paulo  is 
as  lemaikahle  as  that  of  Santa  Catharina  for  its  colonies  and  general 
prosperity.  Sao  Paulo,  the  ospitd,  and  seat  of  a  university,  has  about 
25,000  iahabttants. 

The  jmivince  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Snl  is  remarkable  fcr 
its  £ne  fertile  plains  in  the  centre,  its  forests  and  mountainoos  regions  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  its  great  lagunes  in  its  lower  pifft.  It  is  an  ad« 
mirabJa  agnoditiiral  oonntry,  and  tidi  in  beasts. 

Theie  are  several  flouridiing  colonies  in  this  province.  The  capital, 
Porto  Alegre,  designated  as  the  '^  Leal  e  Valorosa  Gidade^"  has  a  popn-* 
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lation  of  about  20,000  souls.  The  town  of  Rio  Grande  de  Sao  Pedro,  on 
the  river  of  same  name,  is,  however,  the  chief  port  of  the  province :  448 
vessels  entered  the  latter  port  in  1869,  of  which  30  were  from  Monte  Video, 
22  from  Hamburg,  27  from  Liverpool,  2  from  Salem,  10  from  Lisbon,  9 
from  Setubal,  9  from  Antwerp,  6  from  Richmond,  8  from  Oporto,  15  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  29  from  Cadiz,  1  from  Baltimore,  10  from  Newcastle,  and 
20  from  divers  other  ports,  but  not  one  from  uaenterprisiug  France,  to 
the  great  gnef  of  M.  de  la  Hure.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  see  the 
active  connexion  kept  up  with  the  mother  country.  The  number  of  vessels 
from  Newcastle  is  caused  by  the  demand  for  coal — a  state  of  things  which 
M.  de  la  Hure  deprecates  as  most  dangerous,  in  a  chapter  specially 
devoted  to  what  he  calls  <' Question  de  la  Houille/'  He  quotes  au 
anonymous  British  minister  as  having  proclaimed  that  any  nation  which, 
in  order  to  work,  shall  want  English  coal,  will  be  the  vassal  of  England, 
and  he  expresses  himself  very  anxious  to  disfranchise  Brazil  from  this 
imaginary  vassalage! 

There  is  considerable  steam-packet  activity  in  this  province.  One 
company  plies  between  Porto  Alegre  and  Taquary  once  a  week ;  Laran- 
jeeras  and  Guimares  also  once  a  week;  and  once  a  week  to  Rio 
Pardo  and  the  Bar.  The  company  UniSlo  keeps  up  communication  with 
Pelotas,  Sao  Jos6  do  Norte,  and  Porto  Alegre,  as  also  from  Rio  Grande 
to  Jaguar&o.  There  are  also  steam-packets  twice  a  week  from  Porto 
Alegre  to  Sao  Leopoldo  and  to  Rio  Pardo  by  other  companies.  Sergipe 
is  in  great  part  a  very  arid  province,  in  others  wooded  and  mountainous. 
It  has  as  yet  no  colonies,  and  although  canals  have  been  excavated  to 
facilitate  communication,  its  progress  has  been  slow  compared  with  that 
of  other  provinces. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  chief  province  of  the  empire,  and  yet  it  boasts 
only  of  five  colonies :  Vallilo  dos  Veados,  Santa  Rosa,  Independencia, 
Santa-Justa,  and  Cordas,  and  these  only  reckon  by  fifties  or  a  few 
hundreds  of  colonists.  Santa  Justa,  for  example,  has  32  ;  Vallao  dos 
Veados,  the  best,  450  colonists.  Cor6as  has  only  four  or  ^ye  families, 
who,  as  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  the  north,  remain  there  from  want  of 
means  to  go  elsewhere.  Rio  de  Janeiro  possesses  its  "  Imperial  Institute 
Fluminense  de  Agricultura,"  and  it  is  therefore  expected  that  agricul- 
ture should  flourish  more  there  than  elsewhere.  This  city  of  300,000  in- 
habitants is,  it  is  well  known,  situated  on  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  defended  by  several  forts.  It  has  regular  steam  communi- 
cation with  Southampton  and  Bordeaux,  and  it  is  now  brought  within  24 
days  of  the  latter  town,  and  27  of  London ;  29  days  to  Havre,  23  to 
Lisbon,  29  to  Liverpool,  28  to  Oporto,  1  month  to  Trieste,  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  and  Marseilles ;  1  month  10  days  to  Baltimore,  and  1  month 
7  days  to  Boston;  1  month  12  days  to  New  Orleans,  1  month  11  days 
to  New  York,  and  1  month  25  days  to  Valparaiso.  It  has  its  own  com- 
munications in  nine  days  to  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  besides 
steam  communication  with  Bahia,  Maceio,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  Natal, 
Ceara,  Maranhao,  and  Para  to  the  north,  and  Santa  Catharina,  Rio 
Grande,  and  Porto-Alegre  to  the  south.  There  are  also  other  minor 
lines  of  communication.  The  port  is  annually  frequented  by  about  4000 
Tessels,  out  of  which  520  are  steam-packets,  and  280  yachts.  It  can  be 
easily  understood  what  countrymen  the  latter  mostly  belong  to. 
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RECOMMENDED  TO  MERCY  • 

In  these  days,  when  the  press  teems  with  works  so  light  and  ephemeral 
that  they  vanish  away  almost  before  the  breath  of  criticism  can  blow  upon 
them,  it  is  something  to  have  produced  a  book  which,  while  bold  enough 
to  invite  attack,  is  sufficiently  solid  to  resist  the  shaflte  that  may  be  levelled 
at  it  Of  such  a  character  is  "  Recommended  to  Mercy."  But  though 
quite  willing  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  its  great  and  varied  merits,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  withholding 
from  our  readers^  the  fiict  that  it  is  a  startling  and  perhaps  a  dangerous 
book.  The  heroine,  who  is  adorned  with  every  fascinating  and  admirable 
quality,  has  been  (and  there  is  no  attempt  to  disguise,  and  scarcely  any 
to  pafliate,  the  offence)  for  several  years,  and  at  two  separate  periods  of 
her  life,  the  mistress  of  her  seducer.  That  around  this  erring  woman 
all  our  sympathies  are  attracted,  and  that  for  her  fate,  from  first  to 
last,  our  deepest  interest  is  excited,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  grave  offence 
against  morality,  and  one  which  no  amount  of  excellence  in  the  work 
itself  ought  to  induce  us  to  overlook. 

But  whilst  speaking  thus  severely  of  the  questionable  morality  of  the 
book,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  its  pages  are  not  polluted  by  any  descrip- 
tions of  voluptuous  love-scenes,  nor  by  the  demoralising  details  of  genteel 
seduction;  and  it  is  refreshing  to  read  through  a  three  volume  novel 
without  the  echoes  of  lovers'  kisses  in  our  ears,  and  the  appeals  of  their 
tender  platitudes  to  our  sensibilities.  Equally  free  is  this  strikingly 
original  work  firom  one  of  the  most  quickly  surfeiting  mental  foods 
prised  by  modern  novelists  upon  their  readers;  for  there  are  in  ^^  Recom- 
mended to  Mercy''  no  oft-told  details  of  Belgravian  life,  schemes  of 
manoeuvring  mothers,  and  wearisome  annals  of  West-end  dissipation. 

The  plot  of  the  story  is  extremely  interesting,  and  is  written  with  great 
skin  and  power,  while  thickly  interspersed  are  passages  of  exquisite 
pathos.  Throughout  there  is  a  vein  of  refinement  and  a  delicate  tact 
rarely  met  with,  which,  combined  with  a  high  order  of  feeling,  have 
enabled  the  author  to  touch  upqn  a  subject  that  is  generally  and  justly 
considered  one  not  fit  to  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite.  The  avowed  object 
of  the  work  is  to  inculcate  a  purer  and  more  enlarged  spirit  of  charity  in 
the  hearts  of  women  towards  the  frail  and  fallen,  and  thus  induce  the 
former  to  weigh  the  causes  of,  and  probable  excuses  for,  **  an  erring  sister's 
shame"  against  the  amount  of  guilt  she  may  have  incurred.  Some  of 
the  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  Katie  Reilly  is,  perhaps,  as  happy 
a  delineation  of  the  class  she  represents  as  has  ever  been  attempted, 
though  how  far  it  may  be  admissible  to  introduce  such  a  character  at  all 
may  well  be  questioned.  Johnnie  Paulett,  too,  the  high-bred,  middle- 
aged  rou6,  Slas^  but  still  warm  of  heart,  witty,  brilliant^  but  wasted,  is 
a  lesson  in  himself.  We  could,  if  space  permitted,  quote  man^  instances 
of  vigorous  writing,  touching  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and 
racy,  colloquial  sallies ;  but  having  now  to  bid  farewell  to  "  Recommended 
to  Mercy,'  we  can  only  hope  that  the  author  may  produce  another 
work  as  clever,  but  free  nom  the  one  fault  we  have  been  called  upon  ta 
notice. 

*  Becommended  to  Mercy.    Three  Yoli.    Saunders  and  Otley.    1862. 
-3fay— VOL.  oxxy.  ko.  coccxcyii.  h 
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Onx  of  the  pleasantest  reminiscences  of  za  j  Eastern  tout  is  the  first  daj 
I  spent  io  CaiitK  As  the  trsia  had  been  delayed  for  several  hours  at 
Alexandria  for  the  passengers  of  the  Indian  mail,  I  reached  the  capital  o£ 
Egypt  after  sunset.  A  trarelling  companion,  resident  in  Cains  quickly 
led  me  throng  the  throng  of  porters,  waiters,  donkey-hovs,  camels,  mid 
omnibusest  congregated  at  the  station  door  heneadi  the  fight  of  a  hundred 
torches  and  hand  lanterns,  to  a  carriage,  which  bore  us  throagh  the  dark* 
nesa  along  several  broad  streets,  and  across  the  Esbekieh-square  to  the 
H6tel  des  Pyramides.  The  quickness  of  the  drive  and  the  darkaiess  had 
allowed  me  to  see  no  more  of  Cairo  than  a  few  camels'  necks,  some  blacL* 
striped  leaves  and  palm-tops  that  peered  over  the  garden  walls,  and 
where  a  lantern  or  torch  moved  along,  a  white  turban  f  and  the  supper- 
table  at  the  hotel  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bedroom  made  me  miss  my 
native  land  but  little. 

The  morning,  however,  produced  other  and  almost  magical  impressions. 
Even  in  ike  silenee  of  night  I  fancied  I  could  hear  distant  singing  to  a 
solemn  tune  in  the  streets;  and,  indeed,  the  praise  of  Allah  is  chanted 
from  the  minarets  of  the  principal  mosques  throughout  the  night.  When 
I  awoke,  words  smote  distinctly  on  my  ear  through  the  open  window ;  it 
was  the  Adan,  or  summons  of  the  Muezzin  to  morning  prayer.  I  walked 
to  the  window  and  witnessed  a  scene  that  harmonised  with  the  soimd. 
Beneath  me,  on  a  small  triangular  space,  partly  overshadowed  by  a 
thickly^leaved  acacia,  stood  a  cavass  before  a  cloth  spread  on  the  ground, 
en  the  point  of  performing  the  genuflexions  prescribed  by  Islam.  A  little 
farther  on  a  shepherd,  surrounded  by  his  flock,  was  lying  with  his  head 
in  the  dust.  Above  the  roof  of  the  house  behind  the  tree  rose  some  kfty 
palms,  whose  crowns,  moved  by  the  wind,  bowed  also  in  the  direction  of 
Mecca.  Farther  back  rose  three  graceful  minarets,  lit  up  by  the  yelbw 
shimmer  of  dawn.  The  cry  that  had  aroused  me  came  mm  the  gallery 
of  the  nearest  of  them.  On  the  others  the  Muezzins,  with  their  white 
turbans  and  light  blue  caftans,  were  still  standing,  and  singing  down  into 
the  silent  lanes  and  gardens  their  ^'  Allah  akbar !" 

While  I  was  mentally  recording  the  main  features  of  this  picture,  the 
yellow  dawn  was  followed  by  the  red,  and  lastly  by  the  sun.  The  city 
was  awake,  and  louder  and  louder  grew  the  murmur  of  traffic  in  the  streets 
below  me.  With  the  buzzing  of  the  Semitic  guttural  tones,  the  donkeys, 
now  beginning  to  collect  before  the  houses,  blended  their  ear-piescbff 
braying  f  the  market-folk  flocked  in  and  praised  their  wares  wila 
lengthened  shouts ;  workmen  walked  towards  the  building-places  with  a 
mekocholy  son^ ;  a  shrill  female  voice  contendedn— and,  as  it  seemed, 
victoriously — with  a  dozen  masculine  voices ;  goats  bleated  their  com- 
]4aints  at  being  milked  so  roughly;  bu^Uoes  Allowed;  camels  grunted 
the  bass  to  the  concert,  in  which  gradually  joined  the  water-cacriecs  with 
the  tinkle  of  their  brass  cups,  the  street  changers  with  the  regular  rattle 
of  their  copper  piastres,  the  coachmen  with  tli^ir  whips,  and  Uie  runners 
who  here  bound  before  every  vehicle  with  their  incessant  "Guanki 
guarda^  ya  chowadja!" 
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A  bell  Biimmonri  the  guesto  to  breakfast,  and  I  was  again  im  Ewope. 
The  Oriental  difaoa  agaiast  the  waUs»  the  earved-worii  on  the  back 
windows,  and  a  few  tarbushee  did  not  banMmiset  but  the  eeoopany  at 
table  was  as  European  as  any  to  be  found  between  Hambu^  and  Venieew 
The  sitnation  of  the  hotel,  immediately  at  the  entiaooe  of  the  main  stieet 
of  the  Prankish  quarter,  which  is  the  liveliest  in  the  whole  city,  eoiUed 
me  to  carry  oat  my  plan  of  letting  Cairo  defile  before  nse  ere  I  entered 
the  streets.  The  huge  bay-window  of  the  dining-room  was  admiraUy 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  for  I  oonld  stand  here  for  hours  and  wateh  tbie 
heaving  ourrent  beiow.  On  one  side  of  the  square,  close  to  my  window, 
was  a  cluster  of  donkej-<boys  with  their  animab — the  cabs  and  straagees' 
guides  of  the  Egyptian  capital.  While  the  donkeys  were  pronded  wHh 
xed-cnshioned  saddles,  and  hang  with  tassels  and  brass  ornaments,  shaved 
all  over,  and  in  someinstanoes  gaily  painted,  the  boys  looked  like  waUdng 
n^-bags.  Not  one  had  shoes ;  ww  had  mere  elotbmg  than  the  bhn 
cotton  shirt  of  the  lower  classes,  over  whkh  one  or  two  Im  dmwn  an  old 
military  jacket  or  European  eoat,  minus  sleeves  and  eollar.  Though 
oonstantly  quarrellit^  and  fighting,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreigner  they 
began  swarming  like  a  disturbed  beehive.  They  flodced  round  him, 
praised  their  donkeys  in  koken  Ei^lish,  Fpench,  and  Italian,  and,  to 
show  their  value,  leaped  into  the  saddle  and  performed  wild  caraec^ 
until  the  stranger  either  yielded  or  Ibreed  his  way  through  by  the  help  of 
a  stout  stick. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  mider  the  great  acacia  which  over- 
shadows the  office  of  the  Transit  Company,  a  no  less  interesting  group — 
a  study  for  Murillo — had  assembled^  Near  a  chibouque-maker,  who 
carried  on  his  trade  in  the  open  air,  crouched  Fellah  women  with  trays  of 
bread,  which  they  offered  to  the  passers-by  with  shrill  yells.  Close  to 
them  lay  a  half-shaved  head  in  the  lap  of  a  turbaaed  barber,  who,  holding 
the  lock  of  Paradise  in  his  left  hand,  the  gleaming  raaor  in  the  other,  was 
burily  engaged  in  producing  the  customary  baldness,  while  behind  him  a 
girl's  active  fingers  were  performing  an  operation  in  the  hair  of  a  dirty 
brother,  which  needed  a  similar  position,  but  no  raaor.  Between  these 
stationary  groups  in  the  £oregroand  moved  a  mass  <^  men  and  women, 
of  pedestrians  and  riders  on  donkeys,  horses,  and  eamel%  of  white,  yellow, 
dark  brown,  and  black  faces,  of  white,  red,  and  green  turbans,  of  uniform 
and  striped  cloaks,  sulphur  yellow  and  linnet-green  caftans,  of  emlnroidered 
jackets,  wide  trousers,  laoed  gaiters,  tasseUed  hoods,  veils,  monks'  gowns, 
ragged  beggars,  naked  children  and  state  coaches,  cane  baskets  and  sacks. 
It  is  evident  that  I  am  in  the  capital  of  a  riding  nation:  nearly  a  fourth 
of  those  who  throng  past  are  in  the  saddle*  Camels  take  the  place  of 
wains,  donkeys  of  tracks.  The  rolling  of  wheels  is  hardly  heard,  for  the 
few  coaches  visible  drive  over  unpaved  groimd. 

-Countrywomen  tripped  past  in  dark  blue  chemises,  with  their  head, 
shoulders,  and  back  covered  with  a  hood  of  the  same  colour,  and  theur 
yellow  faces  sometimes  hidden  behind  a  narrow  yashmak,  but  more  firor 
quently  miveiled.  One  carried  on  her  head  a  big-beUied  two-handled 
jar,  wfiile  a  naked  child  sat  on  the  shoulder  of  another,  ilk  the  posture  of 
a  horseman.  Among  the  unveiled  women  I  notked  several  whose  chin 
and  even  cheeks  were  tattooed  with  bine  dots.  All  wore  broad  silver 
bracelets,  and  tbe  majority  finger-rings  of  the  same  metal,  with  cok>uzed 
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•tonM.  The  nails  on  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  the  palms,  were  dyed 
a  brick  red  with  henna,  and  several  had  the  back  of  the  hand  tattooed. 
The  elder  women  were,  without  exception,  hideously  uglj,  and  the  young, 
too^  had  little  attraction  in  their  features,  save  the  fiery  almond-shaped 
eyes ;  but  the  figure  of  the  majority,  which  fashion  does  not  forbid  them 
displaying,  was  irreproachable. 

Through  the  dark-robed  band  of  women  marched  a  troop  of  soldiers  in 
white  cotton  jackets,  over  which  were  the  white  cross-belts,  white  knee* 
breeches,  white  stockings,  gay  girdles  round  their  waist,  flint  lock  muskets 
on  their  shoulders,  and  a  red  tarbush  with  a  blue  silken  tassel  on  their 
shorn  heads.  They  were  all  young  fellows,  with  yellow  faces  and  jet- 
black  eyes,  beardless,  apparently  weak,  and  badly  set  up.  Near  them  a 
line  of  donkeys  tried  to  force  their  way  through,  laden  with  dripping 
goatskin  water-vessels,  and  which  must  inevitably  upset  a  fat  grey- 
bearded  moUah  who  was  trotting  towards  them,  holding  his  rosary  in  his 
left  hand,  the  reins  of  his  mule  in  the  other,  and  evidently  lost  in  thought 
on  some  abstruse  doctrinal  subject.  Behind  the  donkeys  cavasses  were 
leading  a  drunken  soldier  to  the  flogging-bench  in  the  sapHe,  or  guard- 
bouse,  where  he  would  probably  receive  the  hadd,  or  eighty  blows,  pre- 
scribed by  Muhammad  for  the  cure  of  drunkards.  Light  blue  fluttering 
cotton  shirts,  a  yellow  burnouse  much  embroidered  and  trimmed,  a  coal- 
black  Abyssinian  with  snow-white  turban  and  robe,  a  band  of  Amants  in 
red  and  mue  faced  jackets,  with  a  broad  leathern  belt  round  the  loins,  out 
of  which  a  very  magazine  of  murderous  instruments,  consisting  of  long- 
necked  yataghans,  crooked  daggers,  and  silver-mounted  pistols  peeped, 
and  a  swarm  of  children,  each  with  a  dirty  nose,  and  at  least  a  couple  of 
dozen  flies  on  its  eyelids,  followed  as  spectators. 

Ever  and  ever  the  life-current  of  the  great  city  brings  fresh  pictures 
past  the  window.  Greek  dandies  appear  to  lounge  about  the  Elsbekieh. 
The  tall  red  cap  sits  impudently  and  self-assertingly  over  their  right  ear, 
and  they  have  an  inimitable  knack  of  making  the  fustanelle  fold  grace- 
fully round  the  knee.  Copts  follow  in  black  caftans  and  dark-blue  bead- 
dotnes,  with  the  tin  box  of  pens  thrust  like  a  pistol  through  the  girdle, 
and  paper  in  their  hand,  for  they  are  the  secretaries  of  the  street  popula- 
tion. Another  wave  brings  up  sherifib,  whom  the  green  turban  indicates 
as  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and  who  are  in  Cairo  at  present  largely 
represented,  as  about  this  time  the  small  annuity  is  paid  them  which 
reverence  for  the  sacred  blood  flowing  in  their  veins  procured  for  them. 
Then  another  wave  brings  before  me  a  medley  of  Persians,  with  black 
lambswool  caps,  dervishes,  who  in  their  shaggy  dilk,  and  with  their  fear^ 
fully  matted  beards,  more  resemble  wild  beasts  than  human  beings ;  long- 
bearded,  barefooted  monks  in  brown  robes  and  black  standing  collar 
coats,  in  which  smooth-shaven  English  missionaries  wander  about.  Among 
these  ride  or  walk  other  persons  in  European  garb,  with  a  rhinoceros  whip 
in  their  hands,  and  their  heads  bound  up  in  the  kuffish,  a  striped  yellow 
and  red  cloth,  terminating  in  long  lace.  With  them  came  Englbhrnen, 
whose  helmets  tell  us  they  are  bound  for  India,  and  English  ladies,  every- 
where distinguishable  by  their  blue  and  green  veils. 

A  harem  rides  out  to  enjoy  the  air.  The  donkeys  of  the  great  ladies 
are  covered  with  carpets,  and  all  the  dames,  without  exception,  have  their 
eyes  and  forehead  covered  by  a  white  veil,  and  are  attired  in  the  chabarah — 
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a  black  silk  mantle—- which  the  wind  paffs  out  like  a  balloon.  Under  thete 
may  be  seen  parrot  green,  piuk  and  yellow  tunics  and  trousers,  clocked 
stockings  and  pointed  shoes.  By  the  side  of  each  lady  walks  a  valet,  to 
hold  her  in  the  saddle,  which  she  bestrides  aflter  the  fashion  of  a  man. 
The  la^es  get  out  of  the  wa^  of  a  running  footman,  who,  with  multitu- 
diuoua  cries,  warns  them  of  the  barouche  behind  them,  in  which  the 
Armenian  or  Greek  bishop  is  taking  a  drive.  At  the  spot  where  the 
barber  recently  sat  a  half-naked  Nubian,  with  his  hair  growing  like  a 
mane  down  his  back,  is  offering  for  sale  broad  straight  swords,  such  as 
the  Barabras  wear  near  the  Nile  cataracts.  Close  to  him  a  Beduin,  from 
Sinai,  is  selling  sausages,  made  of  dates  and  almonds,  sewn  up  in  gazelle 
hide.  Proudly  rides  past  him  another  son  of  the  desert,  armed  with  a 
long  lance,  whose  plain  brown  burnouse  and  lean  horse  form  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  splendid  Turkish  bey  following  at  his  heels  on  a  well-fed 
•teed,  and  whose  cloth  jacket  is  so  covered  with  gold  lace  that  the  founda- 
tion cannot  be  seen. 

A  little  on  one  side  a  white  and  a  red  turban  are  saluting  each  other. 
They  join  their  right  hands,  then  raise  them  to  their  lips  and  forohead, 
and  then  lay  them  on  the  breast,  while  mutually  exclaiming,  ^*  Peace  be 
with  you  I*  or,  " I  wish  you  much  good  fortune."  A  little  farther  on 
death  forces  its  way  through  the  living  crowd,  in  the  shape  of  a  funeral 
procession,  ilrst  come  six  poorly-cW  men,  in  two  rows,  incessantly  re« 
peating  the  Muhammadan  Confession  of  Faith.  Then  follow  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  his  friends,  and  several  dervishes,  with  the  red  flags  of 
their  order.  Behind  the  latter  walk  several  boys,  on  whom  bears,  on  a 
reading-desk  of  palm-wood,  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  covered  with  an  em- 
broidered cloth.  They  sing  in  a  shrill  voice  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to 
God: 

"  Praised  be  the  perfection  of  Him  who  created  everything  that  has 
shape,  and  subjugat^  His  servants  through  death.  They  will  all  lie  in 
the  graves.  Praised  be  the  perfection  of  the  Lord  in  the  east,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Lord  in  the  west,  the  perfection  of  Him  who  lit  the  two 
candles,  the  sun  and  the  moon.  His  perfection,  how  merciful  He  is !  His 
perfection,  how  ereat  He  is." 

Then  comes  the  dead  man  on  the  bier,  head  6rst,  with  his  hands  laid  on 
hia  bosom,  covered  with  gay  shawls,  and  carried  by  four  friends.  Next 
follow  a  band  of  veiled  women,  with  dishevelled  hair,  weeping  and  uttering 
loud  lamentations.  Some  have  bedaubed  their  head,  brow,  and  bosom 
with  mud  and  dust.  They  are  hired  mourners,  who  from  time  to  time 
utter  a  shrill,  inarticulate  yell,  to  which  they  wave  their  handkerohiefs, 
while  the  real  mourners  of  the  family  evidence  their  grief  by  outcries  such 
as  **  Oh  my  consolation !  oh  my  father!  oh  my  lion  !'* 

The  passers-by  turn  their  faces  to  the  procession  and  murmur,  "  God  is 
very  great!"  The  body  is  first  carried  to  the  Morgue,  where  a  sort  of 
funeral  service,  consisting  of  chapters  of  the  Koran  and  prayers  for  the 
deceased,  is  held,  after  which  the  khialib  summons  the  congregation  to 
give  their  testimony  about  the  dead  man,  which  is  done  with  the  formula 
''  He  was  one  of  the  righteous.*'  Prayers  are  again  recited,  and  the  pro- 
cession then  sets  out  for  the  cemetery,  where  the  body  is  deposited  in  the 
ground  without  further  ceremony.  The  procession  has  passed,  and  round 
the  corner  press  the  head  of  a  carnal  foUpwed  by  others.    The  caravan 
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dnvwi  B€ftr,  and  tiM  ugfy  iiboiifrh  io  usefiil  ammals  pass  one  after  the  odiar, 
witli  their  snake-like  necks,  dieir  pendulona  lips,  and  their  warty  and 
albraded  bodies.  Some  carry  !ar^  mill-stones  in  cocoa  fibre  nets;  others 
are  k>aded  with  mountains  of  grass  and  clover ;  others,  again,  with  cheati 
and  sacks.  Their  rough  growl  is  andible  for  a  long  time  after  they  hava 
passed,  above  the  exclamations  of  the  street  salesmen  who  hare  now  con- 
gregated in  front  of  the  hotel. 

^  The  lupins  of  Nubali  are  sweeter  than  almonds  !*'  a  blue  caftan,  witii 
a  sack  on  his  back,  announces.  Soon  after  is  heard  the  cry  of  a  waters 
carrier,  ^'  May  God  requite  it  to  me  !**  accompanied  by  the  clatter  of  cupa. 
Almost  at  ihe  same  moment  I  heard  the  cries,  ^  May  God  grant  that  I 
eanly  get  rid  of  them,  oh  lemons  V*  and  *'  Fragrance  of  Paradise,''  with 
which  the  dealer  in  henna-blossoms  tries  to  induce  die  passers-by  to  pmr* 
chase*  ^  Oh  arouser  of  compassion,  oh  Lord  !*  a  beggar  g^nts,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  guiki,  possessed  of  greater  self-respect,  shouts  ahnost 
simultaneously,  ^'  I  am  the  guest  of  God  and  of  the  Prophet  I* 

Then  appears  the  sherbet-seller,  who  carries  on  his  head  a  round  copper 
tray,  on  ^ich  cans  of  cooling  date-juice  stand.  Then  comes  a  mao^  also 
carrying  on  his  head  a  heavy  basket  of  pipe  bowls,  which  he  declares  to 
be  c«  Sycet  manufacture.  Then  appears  sundry  dellals,  or  street  brokera, 
who  for  a  certain  per-centage  dupose  by  pubUc  aucdon  of  any  goods  a 
private  person  may  wish  to  get  rid  o£  Near  die  Nubian,  who  is  now 
chaffering  with  two  Englishmen  for  a  sword,  which  in  the  German  &ctorTv 
whence  it  indubitably  came,  cost  a  dollar,  but  wHl  here,  I  presume,  be  sold 
for  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  as  made  at  Habesch,  a  ragged  felbw  is  scniat- 
ting,  whose  shapeless  feet  show  that  he  is  tortured  by  elephantiaffls.  Cloae 
to  Ae  cripple  a  brown  woman,  of  the  race  of  the  Ghawaggi,  is  perform- 
ing, to  the  sound  of  a  drum  and  small  brass  castanets  she  strikes  above 
her  head,  those  sensual  dances  which  the  monuments  of  Thebes  tell  na 
date  from  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  On  her  head  she  wears  a  taihadv 
adorned  with  gold  coins ;  her  eyelids  are  stained  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
wide  yellow  and  red  striped  trousers  are  visible  under  the  Buttering  blue 
chemise,  which  only  half  covers  her  bosom.  The  performer  on  the  dram 
is  her  husband,  and  procurer.  Mehemet  Ali  banished  these  wretches  t» 
Upper  Egypt,  but  they  have  since  crept  back,  and  the  passers-by  exclaim, 
**  ^diah  Keriar!  God  is  kind  and  merciful !  and  the  present  pasha's  go- 
Ternment  is  also  mercifuL'' 

Very  surprising  is  the  number  of  blind  and  one-eyed  persons  who  pasa^ 
and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  the  assertion  that  of  the  five  nan* 
dred  thousand  eyes  in  Cairo,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  cannot  aee 
the  sun.  At  any  rate,  among  the  party  of  blue  and  hrown  caftans«  now 
passing  the  water-pipe  from  mouth  to  mouth  beneath  the  acacia,  five 
eyes  out  of  twelve  are  closed  ;  and  since  I  began  my  observation,  I  have 
noticed  many  begging  Belisarii,  who,  led  by  little  girls,  groped  dieir 
way  through  the  crowd. 

1  had  l^en  looking  into  the  street  for  several  hours  without  fesiHng 
the  slightest  weariness.  Suddenly  I  heard  at  a  distance  Arab  mosic^ 
the  clang  of  cymbals  and  the  sound  of  flutes  and  drums.  It  was  a 
marriage  procession,  passing  from  the  Esbekieh  to  the  interior  of  the 
city.  Such  a  procession  is  formed  to  conduct  the  bride  to  the  bath,  it 
^^  usui^X  ^^^  P^^®  ^^  twelve  o'clock  before  that  day  on  which  the  bride- 
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gRNMM  reeetves  the  bride's  veil,  awl  m  Saadaj  eToning  is  fdeefted  hy 
pwfcreaco  ior  tkat  eeremony,  usually  oa  a  Satorday.  The  procession  I 
m  about  to  describe  was  got  up  by  rieb  people,  and,  as  frequeotly  takss 
^plaee,  tbie  oseurndsioii  of  a  boy  bad  been  eorobined  widi  it 

Tbe  proeessKm  opened  with  two  mouotebanks,  busy  wttb  long  stidos 
in  ImoAing  the  three-cornered  bats  off  each  other's  head^  and  foUowad 
bv  a  third  on  stilts.  Then  came  a  barber,  with  a  smali  bes,  osotatning 
4w  instraaasMts  fir  the  ctroamcifion,  and  which  was  ef  the  shape  -of  a 
naaaapCflioder,  onuunented  in  front  with  pieces  of  gkss  and  brass  beUs. 
Behmd  the  barber  walked  four  barefooted  masiotans,  in  bine  shirts  and 
white  torbnns,  and  after  them  the  boy  on  a  horse,  bcM  on  by  two  loot- 
nasQ.  He  was  a  shoit,  stoat,  ill-iempered  kd,  widi  a  female  tafbnsh  on 
Ins  head,  eoresed  with  gold  coins.  The  bridle  and  saddls-oloth  vsea 
niao  ridUy  decerated  with  goU,  sUk,  and  procions  stones.  He  hek!  to 
his  nenrii  an  embroidered  handkesehief,  probably  to  gnard  hhnself  feam 
the  eril  eye,  which  alarsas  all  respectable  nsothers  in  Egypt  as  it  does  in 
Ibdy  and  Goseee.  As  a  fiirtber  potection  the  boy  wore  a  tciangtdar 
aeek-ssnnlet,  wrapped  in  paper.  After  the  little  horseman  eame  other 
nwirisns,  asie  with  a  dervish  flute,  whose  sonnd  can  he  best  oampaind 
with  the  squeak  of  a  new-bom  cbM,  and  a  second  with  a  dram,  like  onrs 
in  dnpe,  bnt  not  prodacing  so  deep  a  tone. 

After  these  came  the  bridal  procession  proper.  First  stnUwd  twn 
feotmen,  carrying  in  silver  salvers  the  bride's  bathing  applianees*  After 
them  came  a  third,  swinging  a  censer ;  and  a  fourth,  who  scattered  rose- 
water  over  the  passers-by  from  a  porcelain  can.  Then  came  twelve 
white-veiled  maidens,  to  judge  from  their  stature  very  youthful ;  and 
then  the  red-and-yellow  striped  canopy,  under  which  the  bride  generally 
walks.  This  canopy,  of  silk,  only  open  in  front,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  small  marquee,  was  borne  on  poles  by  four  men.  The  bride  generally 
wears  a  small  coronet  of  gilt  pasteboard,  but  I  did  not  see  it»  for  her 
whole  form,  from  head  to  ankles,  was  wrapped  in  a  bright  red  shawl. 


Fksbabiy  te  prevent  her  from  falling,  the  young  iady  was  snpparted  by 
tftm  elder  wnmen.  Behind  the  canopy  waUsed  several  female  rektive^ 
who^  from  time  to  time,  barst  forth  into  a  piercing,  trnmnhmn  ]wlL  of 
jev;  not  nsifike  a  horse's  netg^ng,  and  which  quite  drowned  the  sound 
of  tim  ioatnunents.  Four  musicians,  with  drums  and  tamlMMrinel^  daaad 
tho  ppoeession,  wUch  reached  dm  badk,  in  a  side  street  no  ginat  Jistanofi 
AamthekBtdL 

X^waads  Ofeasa^  asy  friend  invited  me  to  take  a  stmB  with  him  4m 
ibs  Eshnkihh.  This  sqaaoe,  femeriy  a  lake  for  one  half  the  year  and  a 
wmmmf  finr  the  other  hal^  was  dsaioed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  osyrerted 
into  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  Walks  of  splendid  l^y  anaeias,  he* 
tvBcn  wheae  tmnfas  die  iriiite  walls  of  lofty  acalie  henses,  seaesal  large 
hs»sh  and  palaaes»  and  two  or  three  minarets  aae  visMe,  ran  sonnd 
nhnistiiins  of  tamarisks,  sycamoees,  and  mimeeas.  ^  On  one  side  Gnsehs 
nare  eraeted  various  arbours  and  booths,  before  which  the  s^  " 
ichihnnks  or  nargikhs,  and  drink  coffise,  or  a  glass  or  so  of 
ths  polioe  nra  net  looking  on.  Further  a  field  the  lower  eh 
thsaaseivfli  wiAh  swinging,  or  a  raountehank,  with  a  leaned  donkojr  or 
ape,  eaUeets  «  mcU  of  Uae  caftans  and  y^iov  feces  to  admirahis  taeha. 

When  we  ean>e  forth  and  seated  onBsehws  in  front  ef  a  ooffiuu  stsil^  thsi 
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orange-coloured  light  which  leares  the  foliage  its  hue  streamed  over  the 
bushes.  Soon  after  it  was  changed  into  a  pale  pink,  in  which  the  lower 
part  of  the  trees  turned  quite  black.  At  length  this  last  gleam  was  ex- 
tinguishedy  and  the  feather  crown  of  the  palm-tree,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Napoleon  himself  in  the  garden  of  the  French  Oonsnlftte^ 
also  became  quite  black.  The  intoxicating  aroma  of  the  mimosa  flowers 
floated  in  the  tepid  air,  while  the  mild  Schiraz  tobacco  exhaled  its  £»• 
grance  around  us.  On  the  road,  a  few  white  and  red  paper  lantenis 
seemed  like  glow-worms ;  lights  were  visible  from  the  windows,  and  the 
stars  of  Orient  shone  down  on  us  from  the  light-blue  sky. 

All  had  become  nlent  around  us,  and  I  gradually  fell  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  and  the  noise  of  the  car* 
iiages  and  horses  dashing  into  town  from  the  station  scarcely  aroused  me. 

When  all  became  quiet  again,  the  magic  of  the  warm,  odorous  night 
r^ained  its  full  might  over  me.  The  stars  turned  pale,  and  the  moon 
rose  between  Napoleon's  pahn-tree  and  a  minaret  High  in  the  trees 
above  ns  a  nightingale  began  singing,  and  I  felt  no  surprise,  for  I  had 
long  before  foxgotten  that  it  was  January.  Bulbul  continued  her  song, 
and,  when  she  ceased,  a  companion  began  in  the  next  tree  the  same  song 
of  love  and  roses  in  the  same  melodious  voice. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  of  Cairo.  I  regret  to  say  that,  ere 
Wg,  all  the  romance  was  knocked  out  of  me,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  day  I  spent  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 


A  POLISH  NOVEL. 


I WOBBBE  have  my  readers  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  Korzeniowski? 
I  fancy  not.  Let  me  inform  them,  therefore,  that  he  is  the  Polish 
novelist,  and  should  Warsaw  happen  to  boast  of  a  Mudie,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  regularly  advertises  his  subscription  for  so  and  so  many 
hundred  copies  of  the  aforesaid  Ski's  last  new  novel.  As  I  presume  that 
Polish  is  not  one  of  the  languages  usually  taken  up  by  the  aspirants  at 
competitive  examinations,  and  as  I  think  that  my  readers  will  owe  me 
ihanks  if  I  furnish  them  with  an  idea  of  the  light  literature  of  a  com- 
paratively unknown  land,  I  purpose  to  analyse  for  them  this  author's 
▼ery  last  novel,  and,  with  a  tender  regard  for  their  jaws,  will  refrain 
from  giving  its  title  in  the  original. 

At  the  outset  we  are  introduced  to  one  Mr.  Plachta,  the  tip-top  man 
in  the  village  of  OEapliniec,  situated  somewhere  in  Volhynia.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  some  seventy  '*  souls,"  famous  grass  lands,  a  well- 
stooked  fish-pond,  and  a  productive  mill.  Unfortunately,  he  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  tne  factotum  of  a  great  lord,  and  hence  acquired  ^  oomme  il 
firaf  manners.  As  a  natural  result  he  married  a  lady  whom  I  may 
fiurly  regard  as  a  Polish  Mrs.  Sparsitt  Mrs.  Plachta  was  rather  good- 
looking,  but  was  also  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a 
noUe  mansion.     She  never  called  her  husband  other  than  <<  Monsieur,** 
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and  indiilged  in  an  unlimited  aoioant  of  French  phrases,  in  which  she 
oonfiised  genders,  always  laid  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  after  the 
Polish  wise,  and  made  the  most  astounding  use  of  the  particles  <<  en**  and 
«<  y."  <<  £n  voulei  vous  du  caf^h.  Monsieur  Jacob  ?"  she  would  say,  for 
instance,  to  a  bachelor  friend,  whom  the  scandal  of  the  Tillage  declared 
to  be  even  more  than  a  friend.  Mr.  Plachta  probably  considered  this 
extremely  "  comme  il  faut,"  because  Mr.  Jacob  visited  the  house  of  the 
Princess  W.,  and  sang  exquisite  ballads  to  his  own  accompaniment  on  a 
real  Spanish  guitar.  The  two  daughters,  Zenobia  and  Crispina,  plump, 
good-looking  giris,  were  called  by  their  mother  Zenoby  and  Cryspin, 
after  the  French  style ;  their  father  addressed  them  as  ^'  Medmosell," 
while  Mr.  Jacob  affectionately  termed  them  Einiti  and  Piniti. 

The  mansion  of  the  Plaehtas  was  of  considerable  siae,  but  there  was  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  roof,  the  stucco  fell  off  the  walls  in  patches,  the 
missing  window-panes  were  papered  up,  and  the  ftrm-buildings  were  in 
a  most  rickety  condition.  When  it  rained  heavily  the  daughters,  if  they 
wished  to  avoid  anabaptism,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  with  their  beds 
from  one  comer  to  the  other,  while  the  poor  calves  frequently  stood  up  to 
their  middle  in  water  in  the  percolators  that  represented  cow-houses. 
The  imitative  comme  il  fautwas  also  visible  in  the  ladies'  toilette.  Mrs. 
Plachta  always  appeared  in  company  with  a  velvet  dress  and  a  plumed 
toque,  but  time  had  somewhat  bedraggled  the  feathery  changed  the 
oolour  of  the  threadbare  gown,  and  the  waist  had  become  rather  short,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Jacob*s  vodferations  that  it  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a 
queen.  The  daughters  flashed  about  in  silk  dresses  obtained  on  credit 
from  Schlome,  the  Jew  dealer,  and  in  satin  slippers,  which  traitorously 
showed  the  holes  in  their  stocking  heels.  To  these  they  added  false 
pearls,  with  a  coppery  gilt  snap,  and  artificial  roses  and  peonies.  Of 
course,  such  a  noble  &mily  must  have  an  ornamental  footman.  Striska 
was,  therefore,  rechristened  George,  and  thrust  into  a  ragged  tail-coat 
with  a  dirty  yellow  stripe  on  the  collar,  but,  when  waiting  at  table,  he 
could  not  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  wiping  his  nose  with  the  back  of 
his  hand.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  furniture  corresponded  with  the 
rest :  an  air  of  faded  elegance  prevailed,  the  silken  curtains  were  greased, 
and  the  hav  peered  out  of  the  threadbare  softs. 

The  aumor  mtroduces  us  to  the  house  of  these  continental  Irish  on  the 
evening  of  a  grand  party,  to  which  all  the  notabilities  of  the  village  were 
invited,  and  he  bites  in  their  idiosyncrasies  in  a  very  acrid  manner.  First 
in  order  comes  Mr.  Birncki  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  a  stout  man  who 
was  afraid  of  only  two  things  in  the  world — an  empty  bottle  and  his 
spouse.  The  fiirucki  was  thin,  and  acidulated  in  temper,  and  sincerely 
detested  the  Plachta.  The  next  to  arrive  was  Mr.  Skrenkits,  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  a  britzka.  He,  too,  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
vrith  his  neighbours,  because  any  pigs  or  poultry  that  strayed  on  to  his 
farm  always  disappeared  without  leaving  a  sign.  But  the  most  anxiously- 
expected  guests  were  the  brothers  Remigius  and  Paul  Smycikowski,  who 
had  an  estate  and  a  public-house  in  common.  They  were  on  the  most 
afiectionate  terms,  and  Mr.  Plachta  eagerly  desired  their  presence 
because  Remigius  played  the  fiddle  and  Paul  the  clarionet,  though  the 
two  instruments  did  not  always  accord  so  lovingly  as  the  performers  on 
them. 
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I  have  not  ipttee  to  deicnbe  the  Mnr^,  altiuMgh  it  throwt  a  wondroui 
ligfat  oo  the  fnaDnen  and  cuiUMn  of  Am  PolUk  gentry.  I  may  Mmark 
inodentally,  however,  that  wheo  eeHee  mm  ienred  the  forothen  dispUyed 
their  breediag  hy  stealing  the  eager  out  of  the  enpa,  er  ehakwg  the  table 
tiM  they  iptlt  the  eofbe.  For  theee  boyiih  trieks  die  ladiea  puMshed  theot 
by  tapping  their  haoda  with  tpoont,  or  tiurowing  eream  in  their  hem. 
It  alio  appean  in  endenee  that  a  Poliah  ^  ketde-druni''  mvat  cueadally 
tenniaate  with  a  reast  pig  for  eopper.  We  will  leave  the  guests  to  dieir 
enioyaienty  and  form  the  aoqnaintanee  of  a  new  and  important  charaotar. 
The  president  Zagartowaki,  a  rieh  parveno,  was  dso  a  landowner  in  the 
Tillage.  His  fether  had  been  atewaid  to  a  wealthy  magnate  in  Podolia, 
and,  as  a  natoral  oonseqaeoee,  his  son  possaesed  ^w  villagei  sttoated 
aronnd  Caapliniee,  and  in  order  to  pat  a  ring  fence  round  hb  estate,  the 
pamident  determined  to  buy  up  the  latter  ^age  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
The  sdieme  he  employed  was  oeitainly  iaradiotts  if  not  creditable.  Hia 
ehief  oonMerate  was  Sohlome,  the  Jew  dealer,  and  with  hia  assistance 
the  president  set  to  work.     In  dm  first  place,  he  allowed  another  Jew  to 


open  a  store  in  ahoose  beloaging  to  him  in  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
This  peraon  sokl  spirits,  wine,  clothes  that  had  not  yet  been  worn,  and, 
mider  the  eeal  of  aecMsy,  whole  pieces  of  linen  and  calico.    Mortko 


I  peraon  sokl  spirits,  wine,  clothes  that  had  not  yet  been  worn,  and, 
)r  the  eeal  of  aecMsy,  whole  pieces  of  linen  and  calico.  Mortko 
„  a  short,  polite,  and  obhgtng  Jew:  hie  brandy  was  stronger  and 
chttiper  than  that  sold  at  the  public  belonging  to  the  brothers  Resaigius 
and  Paul,  and  the  wine-bottlea  aetually  had  labels  on  them,  whwh  pleased 
Mr.  Plachta,  as  being  ramailcably  cemme  il  £aot.  Mortko  very  soon 
gained  the  haaiia  of  all  the  gentry  by  supplying  them  with  evenrthtna' 
tiiey  wanted  on  credit,  and  never  asking  for  money.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  be  acted  thus  against  his  HIebrew  nature  by  order  ef  the  president. 

The  brothers  dad  not  at  all  like  this  state  of  things,  and  punished  their 
aerfii  severely  if  they  ever  visited  Mortko's  bar,  but  this  was  of  Ktde  use. 
The  presidaot  took  advmitege  of  the  nature  of  the  Pole,  for  he  knew 
that,  like  a  child,  if  offered  anything  he  coveted,  and  credit  for  it  in  the 
haif^un,  he  would  kiek  oyer  the  tracea  of  prudence.  Scblome,  to  whom 
the  nn^offtty  were  abeady  largely  kidefated,  began  to  grow  daaaorous 
and  re(|ueoted  payment  His  debtora  aought  aasiatance  from  their  new 
benefactor,  who  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  ezpreaaed  his  readi- 
ness to  advance  thonsaads.  Mr.  Plaehta  had  his  furniture  newly  covered, 
hie  wifepracuead  two  new  eilk  dreasea  and  a  fipesh  toque,  and  iiMuced  her 
good  man  to  erchnage  their  open  sleigh  for  a  eoverad  one,  which  Mordco 
procurad  as  if  by  usagie.  Of  course  the  new  furniture  mnat  be  shown 
eH^  henoB  nnmerona  paatiea  wove  ^ven,  at  which  a  coneiderable  number 
of  lahatted  bottles  wen  emptied,  in  thie  manner  iha  landholdera  of 
Caapliniec  within  a  fsw  weeks  owed  Mortko  some  thousands,  but  it  did 
ant  occur  to  one  of  them  that  the  aaooey  wodd  have  eventually  to  be 
paid  to  the  pmideat  The  latter,  in  the  mean  while,  had  hj  Mortko's 
help  bought  up  enadry  <^teuls"  and  scattered  fieida  firom  the  poorer 
village  noUea,  and  in  tins  way  his  land  bordered  the  estates  of  the  brothers 
Paul  and  Bem^;iafl»  Mr.  Plachta^e  garden,  and  dm  outbuildinge  of  Mr. 
Bkrantaki.  The  preaiJent,  however,  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  and 
kud  Bcighbour;  ha  conversed  moat  affably  with  all  when  he  drove  down 
from  hia  dikeau,  pcaiaed  the  beauty  of  tiU  duldren  pUying  in  the  open 
abr,  even  wiped  their  noses  with  his  own  pocket-handkerchief,  and  alwnye 
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liad  tugBr-pliima  for  them.  He  was  coMdered  a  paMtra  president,  and 
this  fact  emboldeAed  Mr.  Skrent^i  to  ask  him  for  a  loan.  The  president 
eoBsented,  and  as  it  was  between  frieads  only  took  fire  per  cent,  interest. 
Of  eovursa  the  news  of  tlus  spread  like  lightning  through  the  Tillage,  and 
att  ran  to  Meed  the  iteh  man,  whether  they  wanted  the  monej  or  not; 
llie  president  only  charged  five  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  matter  of  bnsinesSy 
asked  for  a  Kttle  bill  as  secnrity.  Of  course,  not  one  of  the  nobles 
thought  of  setding  Bchlome's  or  Mortko's  aoeonnt  with  the  money :  the 
majority  paid  a  visit  to  the  eonnty  town,  shook  their  elbow  at  die 
gaming-table,  and  came  home  with  empty  pockets. 

WhMe  thus  enjoying  themselves,  none  of  the  landholders  noticed  how 
the  president  passed  the  winter  in  bringing  buildiDg  materials  into  the 
village.  But  when  spring  arrived,  an  army  of  bricklayers  invaded  the 
village,  and  new  buildings  began  springing  up  on  all  sides.  After  a  while 
the  nobles  began  to  have  their  suspidons  aroused.  The  brothers  Paul 
and  Remigius  discovered,  to  their  horror,  that  a  new  inn  was  being  bniit 
within  fifty  yards  of  iheirs,  while  Mr.  Skrentski's  e<)uanimity  was  disturbed 
by  the  laet  that  a  distillery  had  sprung  up  close  to  his  cow-sheds.  Poor 
Mr.  Bimeki  had  to  endure  his  wife's  bitter  reproaches  because  a  forge  was 
established  under  their  very  drawing-room  windows,  while  as  for  Mrs. 
Plaeht^— But  here  I  will  let  my  author  s^eak  for  himself. 

One  di^  Mrs.  Plachta  was  sitting  in  the  balcony,  bending  a  melandioly 
glance  on  Mr.  Jacob.  They  were  eonversing  about  bygone  times,  and 
the  ladj  referred  to  the  Princess  Pottnia,  and  Count  James,  and  the 
president,  who  had  often  invited  her  to  his  house,  and  was  wont  to  gaze 
on  her  in  so  pecufiar  a  manner,  that  really 

''What  can  the  president  be  building  at  the  back  of  your  garden?* 
Mr.  Jacob  remarked,  pointing  to  an  edifiee,  on  which  only  the  roof  was 
wanting. 

^  Perhaps  a  gallery  to  walk  in,**  the  lady  replied,  with/a  smile.  ^ 

Hereupon  tea  was  ln>ought  in,  and  Mr.  Jacob  took  up  his  guitar  to 
delight  his  audience  as  usual.  But,  soon  after  completing  Ae  first  strof^, 
he  was  interrupted  by  an  interminable  bleating  of  sheep  and  kunhs.  All 
sprang  up  to  discover  whence  the  noise  came,  and  saw  an  enormous  fiock 
ef  sfa^  being  driveii  into  the  unfinished  buikKng.  It  was  therefore  no 
promenade  for  gallant  purposes',  but  simply  a  sheep-stall.  Mrs.  Plaehta 
was  the  more  furious,  because  a  malicious  smile  played  round  Mr,  Jaeob*8 
fins 

'<  That  is  really  frightful  r  Miss  Zenobia  ejaculated.  ''  A  sheep-stall 
tmder  our  very  noses !     We  shall  be  unable  to  go  into  the  garden."  ^ 

^  Or  speak  a  word  in  consequence  of  theineessant  bleating,'*  her  sister 


« It  is  low,**  Mrs.  Plaehta  said,  with  aristocratic  indignation.  "  I  aball 
not  be  able  to  t?ose  an  eye  with  that  intolerable  noise  under  the  windows  of 
my  sleeping  apa.'^^ment.'' 

Mr,  PlachU,  too,  did  not  consider  it  at  all  comma  il  faut,  but  being 
natoRiHy  of  a  peaceful  nature,  he  did  not  rush  like  a  second  Ajax  at  the 
ifaeea  but  resolved  to  negotiate  like  a  real  diplomatist.  Henee  nearly 
all  £s  landowners  proceeded  to  t^e  president  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  bim,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Skrentski  spoke  loftily,  Mr.  Remigius 
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somewhat  fiercely,  and  Mr.  Plachta  very  comme  il  fant.  The  president 
pressed  all  their  hands,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  making  some  use  of  his 
land,  assured  them  of  his  best  sentiments,  and  ended  by  giving  them  a 
copious  breakfast,  with  an  entire  battery  of  champaene  bottles,  which 
were  bravely  assailed.  Our  friends  quitted  the  president  with  flaming 
feces  and  sparkling  eyes,  and  filled  with  renewed  confidence  in  their 
benefactor.  In  the  mean  while,  though,  the  building  went  on  uninter- 
ruptedly,  the  public*house  and  the  forge  gradually  assumed  a  more  db* 
tinct  shape,  the  copper  was  already  put  up  m  the  distillery,  and  the  sheep 
bleated  peacefully,  although  Mrs.  Plachta's  eyes  lost  their  lustre  through 
want  of  sleep,  and  her  daughter's  cheeks  their  bloom  iat  want  of  the  fresh 
garden  air.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  president  was  mocking  them, 
and  this  produced  no  little  excitement,  which,  however,  was  changed  into 
apprehension  when  the  hitherto  so  obliging  Mortko  suddenly  asked  for 
money.  What  landholder  has  any  money  in  spring,  when  the  fields  have 
hardly  turned  green.  The  Jew  spoke  about  hard  times,  and,  after  con* 
nderable  hesitation,  consented  to  take  bills  in  payment,  with  an  additional 
ten  per  cent,  interest  A  few  days  later  Schlome  also  paid  his  respects, 
and  as  his  accounts  had  been  so  long  outstanding,  he  had  certainly  a  right 
to  ask  for  bills  with  an  addition  of  twenty  per  cent.  Schlome,  who  stood 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  officials,  was  ca|)able  of  selling  the  green 
crops,  and  hence  the  nobles  were  compelled  to  bite  at  the  sour  apple.  The 
enhghtened  Jew  placed  the  stamped  documents  in  an  elegant  pocket-book, 
offered  his  white  hand  to  each  of  the  gentlemen,  and  left  their  houses  with 
a  respectful  bow  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

A  short  time  after,  all  the  gentry  were  assembled  at  a  d^jeftner  k  la 
fourchette  in  Mr.  Plachta's  house,  when  a  messenger  from  the  president 
was  announced,  who  handed  a  note  to  each  of  the  gentlemen,  and  then 
retired.  They  broke  open  the  despatches  with  a  hesitating  hand,  and, 
after  perusing  them,  unanimously  burst  forth  into  execrations  of  the  pre* 
sident,  although  he  was  their  benefactor.  The  letters  were  all  in  the  same 
style,  were  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  the  neat  rows  of  figures  alone 
varied.  The  letter  very  politely  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  bills 
speedily  falling  due,  with  the  remark  that  the  president  had  been  obliged 
to  take  their  acceptances  from  Mortko  and  Schlome  in  cash  payment,  diat 
he  was  very  short  of  money,  and  hoped  they  would  not  force  him  into  the 
unpleasant  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  law.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  sat 
with  the  letter  in  his  hand  in  deep  silence,  like  the  Roman  senators  in 
their  curule  chairs  when  they  awaited  the  Gauls.  The  result  of  their 
reflection  was  the  recognition  of  the  Livian  adage :  ''  Fear  from  without  is 
the  greatest  bond  of  concord."  All  at  once  the  truth  struck  them,  and 
they  simultaneously  remembered  that  Mortko,  the  creature  of  the  pre- 
sident, had  offered  to  act  as  middle  man  should  any  of  them  feel  disposed 
to  part  with  their  estates.  Thereupon  they  formed  a  confederation,  to 
oppose  these  cabals  with  all  their  force.  Mr.  Skrentski  delivered  a  highly 
figurative  speech,  in  which  he  showed  up  all  the  Satanic  cunning  of  the 
president. 

<<  He  wishes  to  reduce  us  to  beggary,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  and  smote 
the  table  so  that  the  windows  ratded  again.  **  Shall  we  surrender  without 
a  fight?  Can  we  not  sell  the  produce  of  our  fields  beforehand?  Can  we 
not  banish  all  luxury  P     Can  we  not  go  afoot,  sleep  on  straw,  dress  our- 
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selves  and  our  family  in  oottoa  blouses,  and  eat  dry  bread,  in  order  to  keep 
tbe  estates  of  oar  fathers  ?     What  we  need  is  union." 

"  Certainly  we  must  be  united,"  was  the  uniTersal  cry ;  and  they  shook 
hands  in  solemn  compact. 

'^  Let  us  now  proceed  to  choose  a  chairman,"  Skrentski  continued,  with 
a  blush,  for  he  hoped  to  be  elected  unanimously.  But  the  village  Cicero 
was  deceived  in  his  expectations :  all  had  listened  to  his  philippic,  and 
very  much  applauded  it,  but  when  it  came  to  the  election,  each  began 
thinking  of  the  old  sins.  Messrs.  Zarzycki  and  Cepowski  proposed  Mr. 
Plachta,  in  remembrance  of  their  pigs  and  geese  that  had  disappeared  in 
Skrentski's  court-yard.  They  were  opposed  by  Birucki,  who,  tlm>ugh  fear 
of  what  would  await  him  at  home  if  he  voted  for  Plachta,  put  up  Mr. 
Remiffius.  On  this  occasion,  strange  to  say,  his  own  brother  opposed  him, 
and  ttie  result  was  that  Mr.  Plachta  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Next  Tuesday  was  appointed  for  a  general  meeting,  to  decide 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  the  common  foe,  but  destiny  decreed 
differently. 

After  the  enthusiasm  had  worn  off,  Mr.  Skrentski  remembered  the 
humiliation  he  had  experienced,  and  looking  accidentally  out  of  window, 
he  saw  his  people  quarrelling  with  others  belonging  to  Mr.  Zarzycki  for 
the  possession  of  a  goose,  which  both  parties  churned  with  fierce  yells. 
This  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Skrentski,  so  he  rushed  out  with  a  big  stick, 
put  the  opposite  party  to  flight,  and  Uie  goose  was  strughtway  executed 
in  the  kitchen.  This  insignificant  accident  entailed  grave  consequences, 
for  the  long>suppressed  wrath  broke  out  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Zarzycki 
threatened  to  pull  him  up  for  the  assault,  and  straightway  sent  off  his  son 
to  compUin  to  the  nearest  commissary  of  police.  Mr.  Skrentski  sat  him* 
self  down  to  write  a  long  letter  of  explanation  to  the  magistrate,  and  at 
that  moment  his  eye  fell  on  the  neatly-written  document  he  had  received 
from  the  president  He  at  once  ordered  his  horse  to  be  harnessed,  and  the 
original  proposer  of  the  confederation  was  the  first  to  offer  his  estate  to 
the  president.  The  latter  naturally  received  him  with  open  arms,  paid 
him  what  he  asked,  and  kept  him  to  dinner.  Mr.  Skrentski's  only  stipu- 
lation was  that  the  affair  should  be  kept  secret  for  a  couple  of  months, 
which  was  willingly  conceded.  On  the  self-same  day  it  was  found  that 
somebody  had  written  in  large  letters  on  Mr.  Plachta's  door,  *^  Sheep* 
stall ;"  on  Mr.  Birucki's,  "  Forge,"  which  produced  a  conflagration,  as 
either  lady  accused  the  other  of  the  act,  although  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  due  to  the  president  At  any  rate,  he  derived  all  the  profit 
from  it,  for  Mrs.  Birucki  entreated  her  husband  to  remove  her  from  this 
offensive  vicinity,  and  as  an  obecfient  man  he  also  sold  his  farm  to  the  pre- 
sident, under  the  seal  of  secresy. 

A  fow  days  after,  Mr.  Remigius  called  on  the  Jew,  who  tenanted  the 
inn,  the  common  property  of  die  brothers,  for  the  last  quarterns  rent 
The  Jew  was  beside  himself  at  this  demand,  for  he  had  already  paid  Mr. 
Paul.  Remigius  thought  of  his  brother^s  defection  at  the  election  of  the 
chairman,  and  vented  his  spleen  on  the  poor  Jew. 

"  Well,"  the  latter  said,  ♦*  Mr.  Paul  u  very  angry,  too,  for  he  says  that 
yon  did  not  give  him  a  forthinff  of  the  last  quarteris  money." 

**  rU  show  the  pair  of  you  what  I  mean  to  do,"  Mr.  Remigius  shouted. 
**  As  for  you,  I  shall  turn  yon  oat" 
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"  I  won't  go." 

<<  You  won't  go,  rapscallion.  Remember  your  agivement,  you  dog," 
he  Aottted,  aad  aoeompftoied  tbe  words  with  bis  pipe^stem  ob  the  Jew's 
back. 

The  hitter  ran  off  to  Mr.  Paul,  bat  found  himself  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  firs,  for  the  latter  also  Tented  his  anger  with  his  brother  on  the 
Jew.  The  poor  fellow  ran  home  yelling,  and,  to  his  horror,  found  men, 
under  Mr.  Remigios's  orders,  preparing  to  take  off  the  roof  of  Ihe  public. 

**  What  are  you  doing  ?"  the  unhappy  Jew  shrieked. 

«<  As  you  won't  pay  me  my  money,  I  am  going  to  take  down  my  half 
of  the  house." 

*<  I  will  play  vou  another  trick/'  Mr.  Paul  said,  when  he  heard  of  the 
affair,  and  sold  his  share  in  secret  to  the  president. 

In  this  way  more  than  one  half  the  Tillage  got  into  his  hands»  bo  one 
b«t  the  sellers  knowing  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Zarsycki  could  not 
understand  why  Mr.  Skrentski  bowed  to  him  with  an  iromcal  smile,  and 
Mrs.  Plachta  was  surprised  that  Mrs.  Birucki  made  her  a  deep  curtsey 
when  they  met.  It  also  seemed  to  Mr.  Remigius,  Teiy  sui^rising  that 
his  brother  made  no  allusion  to  the  demolition  of  the  pubUc  Of  oouxse 
the  general  meeting  was  not  held,  and  Mr.  Plachta  told  his  wife,  with  a 
diplomatic  smile,  the  trick  he  intended  to  play  his  neighbours.  In  fact^ 
he  also  went  quietly  to  the  president  and  sold  his  estate  which  was  the 
largest  in  Czapliniec.  Afber  this  the  president  threw  off  the  mask.  He 
warned  people  off  his  property,  and  ere  long  they  had  to  go  a  mile  to  get 
across  the  road,  and  he  thus  inflicted  considerable  injury  on  the  few  land- 
ownen  who  still  held  out.  The  last  blow  was  dealt  by  the  falling  due  of 
the  aeeeptaaces ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  before  tbe  harrest 
could  help  them  out  of  the  scrape,  the  last  of  the  nobles  declared  their 
readiness  to  sell,  and  the  president  became  the  unopposed  lord  of  Caap- 
liniec. 

As  to  the  future  career  of  our  friends,  I  will  only  mention  so  much  as 
will  show  in  what  way  the  author  deals  out  poetical  justice.  The  presi- 
dent, a£9icted  by  seTcre  pecuniary  losses,  tortured  by  deceived  expeeta- 
tions,  perhaps  by  stings  o£  conscience,  all  at  once  had  a  fit  <^  apoplexy, 
which  straightway  put  an  end  to  his  lile.  His  noble-minded  dai^bter-^ 
sole  heiress  of  his  large  fortune— nought  before  all  to  compensate  the 
nobles  of  Caapliniec  for  the  injustice  they  had  endured.  With  the  help 
of  Schlome,  who  was  equally  ready  to  support  the  good  as  the  evil  prin- 
<^le,  she  sought  out  the  scattered  landowners,  and  offered  to  give  their 
daughters  dowers,  and  educate  their  sons  at  her  expense,  which  offer  aU 
naturally  accepted  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Messrs.  Skrentski  a»d 
Birucki  had  each  taken  a  small  farm,  and  necessity  taught  them  to  be 
economical.  Messrs.  Zanycki  ansd  Cepowski  become  stewaids  to  rich 
magnates,  and;  rendered  wise  by  experience,  managed  the  property  of 
strangers  better  than  they  had  done  their  own.  As  for  Mr.  Plachta,  he 
resided  in  the  nearest  county  town,  which  was  assuredly  very  comme  il 
faut,  because  many  of  the  great  lords  passed  a  portion  of  the  year  theru. 
Messrs.  Remigius  and  Paul,  who  had  long  befere  become  reconciled, 
sought  the  hands  of  the  Misses  Plachta,  and  when  the  dispensation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Luzk  arrived,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  celebrated  in  the 
most  comme  il  faut  manner  that  circumstances  permitted.   The  combined 
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aowryof  the  y<mag  ki£«»  eMUed  lliea  to^teke  »  large  iurm  together.flt 
wbich  Mr*  PUchta  eeckanly  8pok#  *  good  deal  abovt  Ut  comme  il  lant, 
but  fortunately  left  the  wm— yownt  ^  affairs  in  tba  hand  al  hia  tons- 
in-law. 

I  do  not  think  I  nacd  offer  an  j  coiMncni  w  this  tide,  for  the  moral  ii 
aoet  obviona  I  have  aeleeted  it  ae  a  euriona  iUMtiation  of  Polish  life 
and  manneis;  and  though  not  yery  brilliant,  there  is  ioternal  endenoe  of 
the  truth.  I  wonder,  by-the-by,  whether,  in  more  civilised  countries,  the 
same  scheme  is  ever  employed  to  make  an  estate  compact  ? 


MEDLEYAL  MAiraEES  AND  SENTIMENTS  • 

Mn.  Thomas  Wbioht  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  history 
and  literature  in  this  his  latest  publication.  Largely  as  we  are  indebted 
to  bim  for  his  antiquarian  researches  into  the  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Saxon  elements  of  our  nationality ;  his  just  discriminations  of  what  is 
due  to  each,  whether  in  race,  langoage,  or  art ;  and  to  his  now  generally 
accepted  views  regarding  the  origin  of  our  Bardic  poetry  ;  we  are  not 
sure  if  an  illustrated  history  of  domestic  manners  and  sentiments  in 
England  during  the  middle  ages,  such  as  he  now  presents  us  with,  is  not 
of  equal,  if  not  more  real  value,  as  enabling  us  to  appreciate  rightly  the 
motives  with  which  our  ancestors  acted  and  the  spirit  which  guided 
them. 

Domestie  manners  and  sentiments  grouped  into  historical  periods — 
that  is  to  say,  epochs  in  which  all  the  different  phases  of  social  history 
for  that  period  are  included,  present  certain  well  marked  and  distinct 
eras.  It  is  true  that  every  succeeding  epoch  borrowed  from  that  which 
preceded  it,  and  hence,  in  treating  such  a  theme  historically,  and  not 
according  to  each  particular  division  of  the  subject,  as  costume,  domestic 
architecture,  military  antiquities,  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  &c.,  an 
author  has  much  to  do  to  avoid  repetition ;  but  still  eveiy  epoch  so  con- 
sidered has  its  peculiar  features,  and  it  is  precisely  in  eliminating  these 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  main  value  of  Mr.  Wright's  researches  lie,  and 
that  his  industry  and  talent  may  be  said  to  cumulate. 

Thus,  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  social  system,  however  de- 
veloped or  modified  from  time  to  time,  was  strictly  that  of  our  own 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  and  was  the  undoubted  g^roundwork  of  our 
own.  The  Norman  Conquest,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  in  foreign 
social  manners  and  sentiments  totally  different  from  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  for  a  time  predominated,  but  became  gradually  incor- 
porated with  the  Anglo-Saxon  manners  send  spirit,  until,  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  they  formed  the  English  of  the  middle  ages.   The 

*  A  History  of  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  in  England  during  the 
Middle  Agei.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.,  with  Illustra- 
tions by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq^  F.S.A.    Chapman  and  HalL 
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Aoglo-Norman  period  may  thu8»  as  Mr.  Wright  remarks,  be  considered 
as  an  age  of  transition — it  may,  perhaps,  be  described  as  that  of  the 
struggle  between  the  spirit  of  Anglo* Saxon  society  and  feadalisra. 

Thus  also  it  was  that  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  became, 
as  it  were,  the  English  middle  ages  in  respect  to  social  and  domestic  con- 
dition, and  may  be  considered  as  the  age  of  feudalism  in  its  English 
form.  Hence  has  Mr.  Wright  very  properly  been  induced  to  devote  a 
considerable  space  to  the  illustration  of  this  marked  and  important  epoch 
in  our  history. 

The  fifteenth  century  forms,  again,  a  distinct  period  in  the  history  of 
society — it  was  that  of  the  decline  and  breaking  up  of  feudalism,  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages.  We  come  finally  at  the  Reformation  to  a  new 
and  concluding  transition  period — the  transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
society.  It  is  true  that  a  still  more  recent  epoch — that  of  the  English 
Commonwealth — ^had  much  to  do  with  eradicating  the  last  lingering 
remnants  of  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  it  also  did  much 
towards  inaugurating  English  society  as  it  now  exists,  but  Mr.  Wright 
has  judiciously  regaled  the  previous  epoch  as  bringing  his  subject  to  a 
conclusion.  Indeed,  if  he  had  ventured  into  the  latter,  we  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not  likewise  have  gone  on  further,  and  passed  firom  the 
historian  into  a  reformer  himself,  pointing  out  how  much  that  there  still 
is  that  is  mediaeval  and  semi-barbarous,  not  only  in  our  costumes,  domestic 
architecture,  military  practices,  and  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  but 
even  in  our  domestic  manners  and  sentiments — down  to  our  cookery! 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  Mr.  Wright's  having  thus  judiciously 
stopped  short  at  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  reader  can,  if 
he  is  so  inclined,  fill  up  this  amusing  portion  of  the  inquiry  for  himself 
by  the  comparisons  which  Mr.  Wright's  detailed  descriptions  and  Mr. 
Fairholt's  numerous  and  correct  illustrations  will  so  readily  supply  to  him. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  ways  in  which  a  work  like  the  present  is  cal- 
culated to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  of  history, 
but  none,  perhaps,  is  more  prominent  than  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which 
is  common  to  all  of  leambg  something  of  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  former  days,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the  contrast  with  those  of 
our  own  time,  and  discover  in  them  the  origin  of  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  modem  society. 

It  is  not  adding  anythinsp  to  the  literary  or  intellectual  merits  of  a 
work  to  announce  that  it  is  handsomely  and  appropriately  brought  out, 
but  it  is  always  a  source  of  mitification  to  be  able  to  say  that  a  work  of 
permanent  interest  and  utility,  and  which  should  be  in  every  librar}% 
has  also  been  rendered  in  all  respects  suitable  for  the  modem  drawing- 
room  table. 
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Although  Englishmen  are  generally  agreed  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
government,  and  would  he  sorry  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  form— ex- 
cept, perhaps^  when  some  gross  misprision  makes  them  sigh  for  an  hoar 
of  enlightened  despotism — it  is  remarkable  what  very  crass  ideas  Eng- 
lishmen possess  about  their  glorious  constitution.  The  reason  for  this, 
however,  is  very  simple :  as  they  enjoy  perfect  liberty  and  their  rights  are 
never  encroached  upon,  and  as,  moreover,  the  constitution  is  the  result  of 
a  system  of  compromise  and  not  a  loan  fit>m  a  monarch  who  may  take  it 
into  his  head  to  recal  it — as  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  has  been  so  long 
attempting — Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
basis  of  the  governmental  system,  being  quite  satisfied  so  long  as  it 
works  properly.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  study  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  very  closely,  as  an  encouragement  and  excitement,  and 
hardly  a  year  passes  but  some  new  and  comprehensive  work  is  produced 
in  that  country,  in  which  the  merits  and  defects  of  oar  system  are  im- 
partially discussed.  Of  such  is  the  work  which  forms  tne  staple  of  oar 
article,  and  though  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  sob- 
ject  ffi  exiensOj  we  will  here  and  there  excerpt  passages,  either  quaint  or 
curious,  which  Dr.  Fischers  indefatigable  research  has  enabled  him  to 
exhume  from  the  buried  stores  of  our  statutes. 

England,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  is  the  land  of  the  greatest  social 
inequality,  and  of  the  greatest  legal  equality.  There  is  not  an  English 
girl,  however  low  her  origin  may  be,  who  could  not  with  the  Queen's  per- 
mission marry  the  Prince  of  Wales  to-morrow,  and  her  children  would 
have  a  perfect  claim  to  the  succession.  On  the  other  nde,  England  pos- 
sesses the  proudest  and  most  energetic  aristocracy  in  the  world ;  but  it  is 
a  political  institution,  not  a  political  caste.  As  the  English  nation  has 
its  roots  in  the  lowest  strata,  it  has  remained  thoroughly  aristocratic  in 
manners  and  hbtory.  The  nation  also  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
aristocracy,  as  an  institution,  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  freedom. 
The  families  of  the  great  barons  have  died  out,  but  the  necessity  that 
impelled  them  to  appeal  to  the  common  law  of  England  against  a  despot 
haa  preserved  the  aristocracy,  at  the  same  time  as  it  defended  England 
against  the  tyrannies  of  small  dynasts,  and  the  revolution  of  one  class  of 
society  against  another.  The  inequality  existing  in  England,  therefore, 
is  not  decided  by  the  rank,  so  much  as  by  aristocratic  customs  and  the 
amount  of  fortune,  and,  under  such  circamstances,  it  is  natural  that  the 
needy  man  should  be  excluded  from  the  government.  As  a  distinguished 
English  author  has  remarked  :  "  In  England  to  be  poor  is  the  same  as  to 
be  vicious."  But  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  equality  before  the  law, 
which  continental  nations  only  gained  after  lengthened  contests,  has 
existed  in  England  for  centuries.  This  equality  is  the  cardinal  point  of 
all  English  constitutional  rights,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  practically 
become  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  wealthy  classes,  does  not  deprive 
the  principle  of  its  majesty.     According  to  a  German  chronicler  of  the 

*  Die  Yerfassung  Englands.    Dargestellt  von  Dr.  Eduard  Fischel.    Berlin: 
F.  Schneider. 
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fifteenth  century,  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  IV.,  there  were  only  two 
English  dukes  existing  out  of  fifteen.  After  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  it 
has  been  said  that  a  Norman  baron  was  as  rare  in  England  as  a  wolf  now  is. 
When  Henry  V II.  sammoned  his  first  parliament — only  twenty-nine  tem- 
poral peers  appeared :  of  these  only  five  families  exist  at  the  present  day, 
and  of  these  the  Howards  are  not  of  Norman  blood.  Nothing,  therefore, 
says  Dr.  Fischel,  is  more  comical  than  reading  the  fictitious  genealogies 
to  be  found  in  our  peerage.  The  family  of  Lord  Holland,  according  to 
Collins,  existed  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Tlie  family 
itself,  however,  is  more  modest,  and  merely  claims  to  be  descended  from  a 
certain  Falafox,  cast  on  the  British  coast  from  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1688.  The  real  origin  of  the  family  is  dubious  ;  some  writers  say  that 
its  founder  was  a  chorister  at  Salisbury  cathedral  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  while  others  state  that  he  was  footman  to  the  same  king. 
Hence,  the  majority  of  the  English  nobility  have  reason  to  show  the 
genealogical  microscope.  Thus,  the  heiress  of  the  Percys,  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Algernon,  the  last  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  younger  line^ 
married  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Sir  Hugo  Smithson,  the  grandson  of 
a  coachman.  This  Smithson  obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, which  his  descendants  still  hold.  George  II.  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  best  gentleman  in  England  was  Lord  Denbigh,  because  he  was 
descended  firom  the  Count  of  Hapsburg.  Still  the  nobility  retained  their 
social  position,  because  they  were  constantly  recruited  from  the  talent  and 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  in  this  way  they  have  retained  the  necessary 
**  nimbus,"  which  has  frequently  sufficed  to  render  equality  before  the 
law  illusory.  Under  George  II.  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  concession  to 
public  opinion  that  Lord  Ferrers  was  hanged  for  murder.  The  king,  who 
belonged  to  a  new  dynasty,  insisted,  and  his  lordship  was  banged — with 
a  silken  rope. 

Serfdom  existed  in  England  up  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Through 
the  growth  of  the  towns  many  villeins  became  free,  who  either  went  to 
them  with  their  master's  permission  or  secretly.  If  a  serf  remained  in 
a  privileged  town  for  a  year  and  a  day  without  being  claimed  he  became 
free.  How  quickly  serraom  died  out  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  rebels 
under  Wat  Tyler  (1381)  demanded  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  while  the 
followers  of  Jack  Cade  (1450)  did  not  include  this  among  their  demands. 
Thomas  Smith,  private  secretary  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  states  that 
he  had  never  known  a  trial  relating  to  the  recovery  of  a  serf.  Under  the 
Tudors,  the  only  serfs  to  be  found  were  on  the  estates  of  the  Church, 
monasteries,  and  bishops,  but  this  slavery  was  often  voluntary.  The 
ser£9  on  the  crown  estates  were  emancipated  by  Elizabeth  in  1574,  and 
the  last  traces  of  personal  serfdom  are  found  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
For  all  that,  though,  the  free  labourers  and  liberated  serfs  were  not 
Entirely  free.  The  plague  of  1348  had  rendered  labour  dear,  and  the 
state  interfered  on  behalf  of  the  landowners.  A  statute  of  Edward  III. 
arbitrarily  regulated  wages;  every  labourer  was  bound,  when  called 
upon,  to  work  for  a  certain  daily  wage.  Even  artisans  and  members  of 
guilds  were  forced  to  help  in  getting  in  the  harvest  for  a  stipulated  pay- 
ment :  if  such  a  workman  went  off  without  permission  he  was  put  in 
prison  and  branded.  When  a  noble  competed  with  a  commoner  for 
hiring  labourers,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  give  way.  This  system  re- 
mained in  force  for  two  hundred  years^  and  was  rendered  severer  in  the 
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feign  of  Richard  II.  by  a  decree  that  no  workman  was  to  leaye  his 
hundred,  or  wapentake,  without  letten  patent  under  the  royal  seal.  By 
7  Henry  IV.,  c.  17,  only  such  persons  could  apprentice  their  children  to 
tcades  who  poasessed  an  annual  208.  ground-rent 

Modem  English  law,  we  need  hardly  say,  only  recognises  free  men. 
All  Englishmen  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  there  are  no  privileges  of 
rank,  those  possessed  by  peers  and  peeresses  being  merely  personal.  By 
iaw  the  son  of  a  peasant  can  attain  the  highest  dignities  in  Church  and 
State.  A  m^Uiance  between  noble  and  commoner  is  as  strange  to  the 
English  law  as  freedom  of  taxation  for  the  great  nobles.  An  obsolete 
statute  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  noble  ward  with  a  man  belonging  to 
the  citizen  or  peasant  class,  but  if  she  were  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  had  married  without  pressure,  it  was  valid. 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  prevent  mesalliances,  ordered  that  no  peer  should 
marry  without  her  sanction,  but  this  statute  was  also  repealed  under  the 
Stuarts.  The  English  nobility  do  not  represent  an  estate  but  an  office. 
In  addition  to  the  seat  in  the  Upper  House  which  an  English  peer  can 
occupy,  he  has  the  right  of  being  tried  by  the  House  of  LoHs  on  charges 
of  treason  and  felony,  but  this  is  only  a  result  of  Magna  Charta,  which 
declared  that  ewery  Englishman  accused  of  treason  and  felony  should  be 
tried  by  his  peers.  The  greatest  peer  of  the  realm,  however,  can  be  tried 
for  misdemeanour  by  a  jury  of  commoners.  Scotch  peers  also  possess 
this  privil^pe,  whether  they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  not  Irish  peers 
enjoy  all  the  privilege  of  English  peers,  unless  they  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  that  case  are  tried  as  commoners.  English 
peers  who  are  not  of  age,  and  consequently  have  not  got  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  can  only  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  Bishops  are 
not  reckoned  among  the  nobility,  and  are  tried  for  any  offence  by  the 
ordinary  courts.  Peers  and  peeresses,  moreover,  cannot  be  arrested  for 
debt,  but  this  privilege  solely  emanates  from  their  office  as  permanent 
advisers  of  the  crown.  Lastly,  any  insult  to  a  peer  is  a  ^'scandalum 
magnatnm.'*  With  these  three  tmngs  the  principal  privileges  of  the 
nobility  are  exhausted.  In  a  court  of  law,  for  instance,  a  peer  who,  in 
the  House  of  Lords  gptves  his  evidence  upon  his  honour,  is  sworn  as 
witness  like  any  other  Englishman. 

The  peerage  is  herediti^  in  the  male  line,  and  women  can  succeed  in 
default  of  male  heirs,  and  hand  down  the  title  to  their  children.  The 
title  dies  out  in  the  case  of  the  last  holder  being  succeeded  by  several 
daughters,  but  the  king  can  grant  the  title  to  one  of  several  sisters,  and 
can  also  make  any  lady  he  pleases  a  peeress  in  her  own  right.  In  this 
way  Canning's  widow  was  reused  to  the  peerage.  There  have  been  no 
cases  of  ladies  being  raised  to  the  peerage  for  life  since  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  and  Lord  Brougham  considers  such  appointments  illegal, 
owing  to  the  long  non-usus.  A  peeress  by  birth  does  not  lose  her  rank 
if  she  marry  a  commoner.  If  she  has  attained  her  rank  by  marriage, 
however,  she  loses  it  by  re-marriage  with  a  commoner.  If  a  duchess — 
no  matter  whether  so  by  birth  or  marriage — marry  another  peer,  an 
earl  or  baron,  she  remains  a  duchess,  because  her  husband  is  noble,  and 
all  noblemen  are  equal,  or  peers.  The  king  can  create  new  English 
and  Irish,  but  not  Scotch  peers.  The  peerage  is  lost  by  death  or  bill  of 
attainder.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Neville,  Duke  of  Bed- 
fi>rd|  was  degraded  by  act  of  parliament  for  his  poverty,  which  prevented 
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him  supporting  his  rank,  but  this  instance  is  isolated  in  history.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  peer,  unless  he  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords— as  b  often  the 
case  with  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls,  and  has  twice 
been  so  with  the  sons  of  simple  barons — is  a  commoner,  and  has  legally 
no  more  privileges  than  a  costermonger.  Every  Englishman  who  does 
not  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  consequently  a  commoner,  but  in  the 
stricter  sense  every  man  is  a  commoner  who  has  a  vote. 

The  Saxon  king  was  chief  of  a  free  confederation,  and  as  such  bore 
the  title  *^  Basileus  of  Britain,  King  of  all  its  Nations,  the  Monarch  of 
Albion.**  The  crown  was  only  hereditary  under  certain  conditions,  and 
minors  could  not  succeed.  Alfred  based  his  cliums  on  his  father's  will, 
an  agreement  with  his  brother  Ethelred,  and  the  assent  of  the  people. 
He  excluded  the  sons  of  his  elder  brother  from  the  succession.  William 
the  Conqueror  claimed  possession  of  England  as  legal  successor  of  the 
Saxon  king,  and  thus  expressly  recognised  the  common  law  of  the 
Saxons,  although  his  government  was  the  most  perfect  negation  of  it. 
But  the  de  facto  absolute  monarchy  broke  down  as  the  strong  princes 
disappeared  and  the  barons  had  to  decide  between  pretenders  and 
usurpers.  According  to  English  authorities,  the  restriction  of  the  royal 
power  and  acts,  through  the  law,  commenced  with  the  Plantagenets. 
The  axiom  that  ''the  king  can  do  no  wrong*'  does  not  represent  majesty 
as  so  sacred  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  wrong,  but  that  the  law  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters  that  the  king  is  unable  to  do  it.  Hence,  any  one  who 
obeys  the  king  against  the  law,  and  thus  affords  a  reason  to  violate 
this  principle,  is  criminal.  The  Stuarts  were  the  first  who  attempted  to 
import  the  Byzantine  ideas  of  royalty.  The  consequences  of  this  theory 
were  two  revolutions  and  the  downfal  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  title  of  the  kings  has  been  repeatedly  altered.  William  I.  and 
Henry  I.  called  themselves  Rex  Anglorum ;  Henry  II.  Rex  Angliss, 
Dux  Normaninae.  Under  Henry  YIII.  the  crown  was  called  imperial 
and  the  kingdom  an  empire,  in  order  to  indicate  the  power  of  a  king 
freed  from  all  foreign  supremacy.  Henry  called  himself  *'  By  the  Grace 
of  God,  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith 
and  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  on  earth  the  Supreme 
Head."  The  title  of  King  of  France  was  borne  by  English  kings  up 
to  January  ],  1801,  and  the  lilies  were  at  that  time  abolished  from  the 
royal  arms.  Up  to  that  time  England  had  recognised  in  diplomatic 
communication  a  most  Christian  king,  but  not  a  King  of  France.  Even 
James  II.,  when  at  St.  Germains  was  titular  King  of  France  by  a 
fiction.  Louis  XVIII.'  was,  therefore,  the  first  King  of  France  with 
whom  England  entered  into  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  title  which 
George  III.  assumed,  in  1801,  of  **  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei 
Defensor,"  is  still  retained.  The  king  is  the  representative  of  the  state, 
externally  and  internally,  and  is  the  fountain  of  all  offices,  dignities,  and 
justice.  According  to  a  fiction,  he  is  personally  present  in  all  the  law 
courts,  and  is  the  prosecutor  in  all  state  and  criminal  trials.  He  is  the 
visible  Head  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  revenues  of  the  commonwealth 
are  his.  Parliament  is  also  only  an  emanation  from  his  might ;  he 
summons  and  closes  it ;  appoints  peers,  and  dissolves  parliament.  He 
is  the  actual  bearer  of  the  legislative  power,  and  his  assent  makes  bills 
binding  laws,  which  he  cannot  alter,  however,  once  that  he  has  accepted 
them.     In  the  same  way,  he  cannot  tax  his  subjects  without  their  assent. 
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The  feeling  of  the  Eng^lUh  nation,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
portion  of  the  ruling  Whig  classes  and  some  radical  elements  in  the 
towns,  is  strongly  monarchical,  and  in  the  king's  person  the  symbol 
of  authority  is  far  more  enthusiastically  honoured  than  it  is  on  the 
Continent. 

The  natural  allegiance  of  an  Englishman  to  his  monarch  begins  with 
the  birth  of  the  former,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  emigration,  because 
the  relations  cannot  be  altered  by  one  of  the  parties.  The  English 
crown  is  hereditary  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  not  by  right 
divine.  Hence  there  is  no  absolute  right  of  succession.  The  king  and 
parliament  can  exclude  any  one  from  the  throne,  and  summon  by  law 
more  distant  relatives  to  succeed.  The  Exclusion  Bill,  rejected  by  the 
Lords  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  not  rejected  because  its  legality 
was  doubted,  but  merely  its  necessity.  William  and  Mary,  and  Anne, 
attained  the  throne,  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  *'  descent  and  purchase." 
All  efforts  were  made,  however,  to  combine  the  succession  and  the  i^vo- 
lutionary  title  so  far  as  possible.  The  Tories,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  tried  to  show  the  queen's  right  of  succession  as  coming  direct  from  , 
Edward  the  Confessor.  In  this  way  she  was  enabled  to  cure  scrofula 
by  touching,  which  her  revolutionary  predecessor  had  not  even  deigned 
to  attempt.  Coronation  does  not  give  the  king  any  righta  he  did  not 
previously  possess,  for  the  king  never  dies,  and  hence  no  interregnum  is 
possible;  nor  is  the  coronation  required  to  give  the  king  his  rights. 
By  the  coronation,  however,  any  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  king  are 
removed,  while  the  oath  he  takes  confirms  the  relations  between  prince 
and  people.  If  the  king  refused  to  take  this  oath,  or  to  be  crowned, 
that  refusal  would  be  regarded  as  an  abdication.  All  acts,  however, 
which  the  king  had  passed  prior  to  coronation  would  remain  valid.  As 
the  King  of  England  must  be  a  Protestant,  his  joining  another  creed 
would  also  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  abdication.  In  the  same  way,  if 
the  king  married  a  Catholic,  it  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  crown. 

The  queen  consort  enjoys  certain  privileges  which  do  not  fall  to  the 
share  of  ordinary  women.  She  can  sell,  inherit,  and  let  land  without 
reouiring  her  husband's  consent.  She  can  appear  in  court  as  plaintiff  or 
derendant  without  the  king ;  and,  in  short,  the  law  generally  regards  her 
as  a  '^  femme  sole."  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives,  as  a  reason  for  this  ex- 
ception finom  the  common  law,  that  the  king  must  not  be  troubled  with 
domestic  affurs.  She  cannot,  however,  dispose  of  palaces  and  matters 
left  her  for  her  life;  but  she  pays  no  customs  dues,  and  is  free  from  peca- 
niary  fines.  In  those  cases  where  the  law  does  not  make  a  special  ex- 
ception on  her  behalf,  her  legal  affairs  must  be  settled  according  to  the 
common  law.  With  regard  to  the  personal  protection  of  the  queen  con* 
sort,  it  is  the  same  as  for  the  king.  It  is  high  treason  to  kill  or  injure 
her.  If  the  queen  consort  be  guilty  of  adultery,  she,  as  well  as  the 
adulterer,  is  punished  for  high  treason.  After  a  statute  passed  upon  the 
execution  of  Catharine  Howard,  it  is  high  treason  for  a  queen  to  hare 
been  unchaste  prior  to  her  marriage.  The  coronation  of  a  queen  consort 
is  not  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary.  ^  one  b  allowed  to  marry  a 
queen  dowager  without  the  permission  of  the  king.  If  she  marry  a  peer 
or  a  commoner,  however,  she  retiuna  her  royal  title.  Plots  against  her 
life,  criminal  attempts  on  her  person,  and  concubinage,  are  not  regarded 
as  high  treason.   Any  plot  against  the  heir-apparent,  his  consort,  and  the 
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princess  roya],  as  well  ms  adaltery  committed  widi  these  two  princesses^ 
IS  high  treason.  The  king  has  the  right  to  look  after  the  edncatton  of 
his  grandchildren,  e?en  if  their  parents  be  still  living,  fiy  the  Rojal 
Marriage  Act  of  12  Geo.  III.,  no  prince  or  princess,  descended  from 
George  II.,  can  marry  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  royal 
assent.  When  beyond  that  age,  should  the  king  refuse  his  consent,  the 
privy  councU  roust  be  informed  of  the  &ct.  If  the  Houses  of  Parliamest 
do  not  object  within  a  year,  they  can  legally  marry  without  the  assent. 

The  privy  council  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  In  the  sixteenth  oen- 
tiiry  it  generally  consisted  of  the  five  mioisters,  who  formed  a  suh-com- 
mittee,  two  bishops,  and  twelve  other  lords.  These  ^ve  ministers  were : 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  High  Constable,  the  Marshal 
of  England,  tlie  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer.  The  privy  coancil  gene- 
rally sat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  from  eight  to  nine  a.m.  It  discussed 
first  the  affairs  of  the  king,  and  then  legpal  affairs.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Lanoasters  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  interference  of  the 
^vy  council  in  the  government,  and  the  members  were  generally  in- 
struments of  the  king.  Under  the  Stuarts  the  number  of  the  privy 
council  was  at  first  twelve,  but  when  Sir  W.  Temple  reconstructed  it,  in 
1679,  Charles  II.,  by  his  advice,  nominated  the  fifteen  highest  officiais, 
ten  lords  and  five  commoner?,  members.  At  the  present  day  the  number 
is  unlimited,  and  any  Englishman  can  become  a  member,  but  no  natu- 
ralised Englishman,  as  was  stipulated  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Still 
parliament  can  miUie  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  Leopold  of  Bdgium 
and  the  lute  king  consort.  The  revolution  of  1688  led  once  more  to 
government  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  or  cabinet,  which  has 
since  obtuncd  the  entire  authority.  This  change  met  at  first  with  violent 
opposition.  Somers  called  the  cabinet  an  innovation  invented  by  bad 
ministers.  It  was  an  unheard*of  thing  that  such  affairs  as  war  and  peace 
should  be  discussed  by  a  secret  cabal,  and  passed  pro  formd  through  the 
privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  nation  the  necessary  authority 
for  the  resolutions  of  a  cabal.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  the  standing 
practice  of  cabinets  was  declared  illegal,  and  the  privy  council  sprang 
once  again  into  full  authority  by  the  death-bed  of  Queen  Anne.  Boling- 
broke  and  the  majority  of  his  cabinet  had  already  decided  on  the  recal  of 
the  Stuart,  when  the  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Somerset  entered  tlie  room 
where  the  cabinet  had  assembled  uninvited,  but  in  their  character  of  privy 
councillors.  The  privy  council  was  then  summoned,  and  the  Hanoverian 
succession  was  settled  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  cabinet  hides  its  ex- 
istence hom  the  nation,  and,  as  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  declared,  in  a  speech  he 
made  on  July  20,  1869,  in  reply  to  a  member  who  wished  to  learn  the 
Biembers  of  the  new  cabinet,  the  constitution  of  England  does  not  le^ 
eognise  a  cabinet,  and  the  House  of  Commons  never  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  such  a  council.  Macaulay,  though  a  sealous  defender  of  the 
cabinet  government,  and  though  he  called  its  opponents  '^  old-fashioned 
politicians,"  was  obliged  to  concede  that  a  cabinet  is  strange  to  our  laws» 
Goxe  even  goes  further,  and  says  distinctly,  **  I  am  glad  that  the  ex- 
pressions minister,  premier, /abi net,  and  administration,  are  as  strange  to 
our  language  as  to  our  laws."  Legally,  therefore,  the  privy  council  hae 
fetaincd  all  its  privil^g;es,  and  the  Queen  in  council  issues  ail  important 
peoclamations,  declarations  of  war,  &c. ,-  but  the  cabinet  has  settled  all 
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\  inattorB  beforeliaEiid,  and  they  am  merely  eanetioned  as  a  matter  of 
form  by  tlie  eouncil. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  the  next  institutioii  which  claims  our  attention. 
Its  momhers  are  unsettled,  for  the  crown  has  the  right  to  croate  as  many 
peers  as  it  pleases.  As  Lord  Lyndhnrst  said,  ^  The  king  can  legally 
aammon  one  hondred  peers  at  oooe,  and  raise  a  battalion  of  goards  to  the 
peerage."  The  present  peerage  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  refy  yomig.  Henry 
•ViL  began  his  government  with  twenty^foor  temporal  and  five  spiritual 
peer^.  Henry  VIIL  raised  the  number  of  temporal  lords  to  fifty-one ; 
mad  Elizabeth  created  seren  new  peers.  Under  the  Stuarts  the  Upper 
House  was  recruited  from  the  most  distinguished  landed  gentry  and 
jurists.  The  most  powerful  noblemen  of  the  century  that  preceded  the 
otvil  war,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Buckingham,  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Stafford,  Lords  Seymour  and  Burleigh,  had  aH 
been  commonerB,  and  owed  their  elevation  to  court  fieiTOur  or  their  par- 
Hamentaiy  importaace.  James  L  created  ninety -eight,  Charles  I.  one 
hmdred  and  thirty,  Charles  H.  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  James 
U.  oleven  new  peers.  After  the  Revolution,  William  III.  summoned 
ferty-«ix,  and  Queen  Anne  fnty-seven  new  peers.  When  Lord  Oxford 
created  twelve  new  peers  at  once,  he  was  accused  of  having  improperly 
strengthened  the  crown,  and  this  was  one  of  the  charges  in  his  impeach- 
ment, in  coDse(|uenoe  of  tins,  George  I.  propoeed,  in  1719,  to  cmse  the 
peerage,  and  only  allow  the  king  to  create  fresh  ones  in  lieu  of  those  that 
died  out.  This  measure  was  admirably  adapted  to  convert  the  nobility 
into  a  caste,  and  redooe  the  English  state  to  an  iaiitation  of  the  Sivedish, 
Polish,  aad  Venetian  oligarchies.  Robert  Walpole  violently  attacked  the 
Ull,  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  minority.  The  House  of  Han« 
over  afterwards  made  the  most  extensive  use  ci  this  prerogative.  Greorge  L 
created  sixty,  Qeoige  IL  ninety  new  peers.  From  1761  to  1821,  three 
iMindred  and  eighty-eight  persons  were  raised  to  the  peerage.  An  as- 
■embly  Hke  the  present  House  of  Lords  is,  therefore,  merely  a  ooIlee» 
tkm  of  notables,  distingmshed  by  birth,  fortune,  learning,  or  official 
position. 

In  the  Upper  House  sit  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  English 
bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  being  allowed  to  sit,  but  not  t6 
vote.  The  junior  l&hop  has  no  seat,  but  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Wincbester,  most  always  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Since  the  union 
with  Ireland,  one  archbishop  and  three  bishops  also  sit,  who  relieve  one 
another  by  rotation  of  sessions.  All  bishops  are  lords  of  parliament,  bat . 
■ot  peers.  They  are  allowed  to  vote  upon  a  bill  of  attainder  when  it  is 
not  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Coke  assumes  that  the  iHshops  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  as  representatives  of  their  baronies,  which  formed  part  of 
their  bishoprics,  but  the  more  generally  received  opinion  is  that  of  Bishop 
WarburtoD,  to  the  efiect  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  has  grown  connected 
through  custom  with  the  episcopal  dignity. 

In  1860  there  were  one  hundred  and  mnetythree  Irish  peers,  among 
them  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  Earl  of  Armagh.  Seventy-one  of  these 
am  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  House  of  Loids  there  ace 
threnty  other  peers,  elected  for  lifo  according  to  the  act  of  union.  Those 
Iriah  peers  are  eligible  who  do  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
nnmber  of  Irish  peers  irho  are  not  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  always 
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be  raised  to  one  hundred.  At  the  preient  time  twenty-two  Irish  peerages 
have  en>ired,  and  by  the  act  of  union  the  Queen  can  only  create  one  new 
peerag^or  each  three  that  expire.  When  an  Irish  peer  sits  in  the  Lower 
House  he  loses  his  privileges.  Since  the  union  with  Scotland,  sixteen 
Scottish  peers  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,, who  are  elected  by  their  fellows 
for  the  term  of  parliament.  As  the  crown  can  create  no  new  Scottidi 
peers,  they  form  a  close  electoral  body.  When  summoned  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives they  dare  do  nothing  else,  under  the  penalty  of  praemunire. 
At  each  dissolution  of  parliament  they  are  summoned  to  a  fresh  election. 
In  1856  the  attempt  was  made  to  create  life  peerages,  but  such  a  case  had 
not  been  known  for  four  hundred  years.  Coke  certainly  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  king  to  appoint  these  peers,  but  such  an  opposition  was  raised 
against  the  measure,  which  was  thought  to  imperil  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  government  gave  up  the  attempt 

Any  bill  affecting  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  be  intro- 
duced in  that  House,  and  cannot  be  .amended  by  the  Commons.  The 
peers  are  also  free  from  arrest  during  the  parliamentary  session.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  9th  Henry  III.,  any  lord,  when  passing 
through  the  royal  woods,  is  allowed  to  kill  two  deer.  The  peers  as  a  cor- 
poration still  form  the  highest  council  of  the  crown.  Formerly  they  fre- 
quently met  of  their  own  accord  to  advise  the  king;  and  each  lord  has 
tne  right  to  advise  the  king,  and  for  this  purpose  can  request  an  audience, 
which  must  not  be  refused.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  peers,  even  if  they  do 
not  sit  in  the  Upper  House,  possess  the  same  right.  No  peer  can  take 
his  seat  till  he  is  of  age.  The  right  of  voting  by  proxy  sprang  up  in  the 
xeign  of  Edward  I.  At  that  time  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  peers  were 
mere  letter-carriers ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  peers  began  to 
represent  each  other.  During  the  reig^  of  Charles  L  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham once  held  fourteen  proxies,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  regula- 
tion was  made  that  no  peer  should  have  more  than  two.  The  holder  of 
a  proxy  is  not  bound  to  vote  in  accordance  with  it.  Under  Henry  III,, 
the  protests  of  outvoted  minorities  sprang  up,  and  every  peer  possesses 
the  right  of  inserting  his  reasons  for  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Journal  of 
the  House.  Three  peers  form  a  House,  and  it  is  generally  very  empty. 
On  April  7,  1854,  the  bill  creating  the  new  Court  of  Probate  passea  by 
seven  votes  against  five.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  If  he  is  not  a  peer,  he  is  only  allowed  to  attend  to  the  rules, 
but  not  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  This  was  the  case  with  Brougham 
and  Sir  Edward  Sugden  before  they  were  raised  to  the  peerage.  The 
chief  official  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  is  appointed  by  the  Queen.  He  summons  the  Commons  to  the  bar, 
and  arrests  persons  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege.  His  subordinate  is  the 
yeoman  usher,  whom  he  himself  nominates. 

The  Lower  House  is  regarded  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  but,  practically,  only  certain  corporations,  counties,  and 
cities  are  represented.  As,  during  the  middle  ages,  taxation  was  merely  a 
contract  between  the  corporations  represented  and  the  king,  the  omission 
of  market  towns  was  regarded  not  .as  a  humiliation,  but  a  privilege. 
Towns  frequently  petitioned  for  the  right  of  being  excluded  from  die 
representation.  Up  to  8th  Henry  VI.  universal  suffrage  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  counties ;  but  this  act  regulated  that  the  knights  of  the 
shire  should  henceforth  be  elected  by  40s.  freeholders,  about  equal  to 
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12L  in  Queen  Anne's  reig^,  and  20/.  at  tbe  time  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  number  of  knights  sent  by  the  counties  varied :  being  two,  three,  and 
four.  As  each  county,  however,  appeared  at  the  old  parliaments  as  a 
unit,  and  the  representatives  had  to  obey  their  instructions,  the  number 
of  members  made  but  little  *  difference.  The  representatives  of  the 
counties  gradually  became  a  strange  confusion  owing  to  the  changes  of 
land  tenure  that  took  place.  In  1685,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  small  ft*eeholders,  but  they  eventually  disappeared,  and  their 
place  was  taken  by  farmers.  In  this  way  sprang  up  a  very  strange  dis- 
proportion between  electors  and  representatives. 

The  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  were  arbitrarily  summoned  to  parliament 
and  as  arbitrarily  released  from  the  obligation.  At  the  twenty-third 
parliament  of  Edward  I.,  all  the  cities,  and  many  boroughs  and  towns, 
were  represented,  which  at  a  later  date  returned  no  members.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.,  York  and  Scarborough  returned  members,  and  the 
sheriff  answered  that  no  other  towns  in  Yorkshire  were  capable  of  elect- 
ing, representatives.  Under  the  Tudors  many  towns  were  ordered  to 
return  members,  but  they  were  generally  places  dependent  of  the  crown. 
When  the  rieht  of  returning  members  began  to  attain  a  value,  many 
towns  asserted  their  claims.  With  the  Stuarts  the  House  of  Commons 
was  closed,  and  from  1673  up  to  the  Reform  Bill  no  town  obtained  the 
right  of  representation.  It  was  not  the  population,  but  the  corporation 
of  the  town  that  was  represented  in  parliament  It  is  true  that,  m  1623, 
a  committee  of  the  House  declared  that  in  boroughs  all  those  persons 
who  had  a  house  possessed  the  right  of  voting ;  but  thb  right  gradually 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  municipal  government.  At  Grimsby, 
Bristol,  and  Hull,  the  right  of  voting  was  attained  by  marrying  a 
citiaen's  daughter.  Many  such  marriages  took  place  before  an  election : 
in  1790  there  were  sixty  in  Grimsby  alone,  and  the  vote  was  regarded  as 
the  girl's  dowry.  Up  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  had  the  right  of  returning  a  baron  for  each  of  them.  The 
result  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  remained  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  a  dose,  oligarchical  body,  which  was  called  theoretically  "the 
democratic  portion  of  the  English  constitution." 

The  rotten  boroughs  occupied  a  grand  place  in  the  electoral  system. 
These  places,  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  desire  of  the  Tudors  to 
possess  a  servile  majority,  passed  with  time  into  the  hands  of  families, 
who  returned  one  or  more  members  at  a  pretended  election.  It  b  true, 
though,  that  very  talented  men  at  times  entered  parliament  through  the 
system :  we  may  instance  Pitt  and  Sheridan^  who  both  sat  for  rotten 
lx>roughs  in  1781.  The  most  notorious  of  M  was  Old  Sarum.  This 
M  chalk-range,  on  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  only  five  or 
six  ^r  houses  stood,  was  a  deserted  place  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
atill  It  retained  up  to  1832  the  right  of  returning  two  members,  though 
an  author  of  the  sixteenth  century  calls  it  **  omnino  desertum."  The 
residents  in  the  five  houses  were  at  the  end  twelve :  an  attorney  or 
servant  of  the  owner  generally  elected  the  two  members.  Through 
Governor  Pitt,  the  possessor  of  a  large  diamond.  Old  Sarum  passed  into 
the  hands  of  ^at  celebrated  family.  **  His  descendants,"  says  an  author 
of  the  last  century,  "  have  as  good  an  hereditary  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  as  the  Earis  of  Arundel  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  said 
of  Lord  Camelford,  who  nominated  Homa  Took  for  Old  Sarum,  that  he 
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thfcateBed  If  the  Hovse  of  CommoDS  was  not  satiified  with  his  choiee, 
to  Ktuf  o  two  chimney-swoeps  for  Old  Saram.  The  rotten  boroaghs  were 
openly  bought  and  sold ;  although  Jews  and  Catholics  eould  not  sit  in 
parliament,  no  one  could  preTent  them  buying  these  boroughs,  and  exert* 
ing  a  decided  influenee  in  politics.  So  far  back  as  1714,  Lady  Montagu 
writes  to  her  husband  :  ^'  The  best  thing  would  be  to  entrust  a  certain 
sum  to  a  safe  friend  and  buy  a  small  Cornish  borough."  In  1761  nabobs 
made  their  first  appearance  as  buyers  of  seats,  and  in  1766  Sudbury  was 
put  up  to  public  auction.  In  1784  Winchelsea  had  three  voters,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  rich  nabob,  fiossiney,  in  Cornwall,  had  only 
one  elector,  and  a  borough  the  sea  had  swallowed  up  was  still  represented. 
The  owner  of  the  beach  on  which  it  used  to  stand  would  row  out  in  a 
boat  with  the  three  electors,  and  perform  the  farce  of  an  electidn.  In 
1790  there  were  thirty  boroughs  with  three  hundred  and  serenty-five 
elsetors,  who  sent  sixty  members  to  parliament,  among  them  being 
Tiverton,  with  fourteen  electow.  In  Tavistock  ten  freeholders,  at  St. 
Micfaaers  seven  soot  and  lot  voters,  elected  a  member  a  piece.  The  dis- 
proportion between  members  and  population  was  even  more  remarkable : 
London,  Middlesex,  and  Westminster,  with  a  land-tax  of  307,1401, 
only  sent  eight  members,  while  Cornwall,  that  paid  31,9761,  sent  forty- 
four  representatives.  Prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  the  House  of  Commons 
was  thus  composed : 

87  English  peers  nominated  218  members 
31  Scotch      „  „  31        „ 

36  Irish        „  „  61        „ 

300 

123  large  landholders    „        171  „ 

The  ministry  directly    „  16  „ 

The  independent  „        171  » 

658 

As  Sydney  Smidi  complained,  the  country  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  Lord  Langdale,  the  Duke  of  Newca&tle,  and  twenty  other 
borough  owners.  The  aristocratic  constitution  of  the  House  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  analysis  of  the  parliament  of  1 789  : 

Irish  peers  and  sons  of  English  peers  .        •        .216 

County  sauires 190 

Officers  ot  the  army  and  navy  .50 

Members  connected  with  the  East  India  Company    35 

Lawyers 36 

Merchants 31 

The  electoral  system  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  even  worse  tiian  in 
Eag^d.  Edinbur^  and  Glasgow  had  only  thirty-three  electors.  The 
right  of  voting  in  the  counties  was  based  on  what  were  called  super- 
maiers,  which  were  openly  sold.  In  1631  there  were  only  two  thousand 
five  hundred  county  voters,  and  no  county  had  more  than  two  hundred 
and  forty,  of  whom  only  a  very  small  minority  voted.  In  the  county  of 
Herts,  within  the  memory  of  man,  only  one  voter  had  appeared,  who 
rstomed  himself.  The  Scotch  lords  nominated  nearly  all  the  members, 
and  sold  tkemsdves  with  their  proteg^  to  the  ministry.  In  Ireland, 
tviKthirds  of  the  hundred  members  were  nominated  by  fifty  or  sixty 
iafloHiiial  nwmbcfs.   The  thoroughly  aristoeratic  ohacaoter  of  the  House- 
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of  Cooimoiis  in  ihe  eighteen^  owiimy  explains  its  similtr  tendenoiar. 
In  1617  a  Sibthorp,  member  for  lineolo,  pfreacbed  pawive  obedience^ 
and  we  find  the  same  ikmily  reproBBnting  the  same  dietriet  at  the  present 
day.     In  the  parliament  of  1714  there  sat : 

A  Drake      '  for  Amersbam 

„  Musfprave  „  Carlisle 

„  Cholmondeley  „  Cheshire 

y,  Bathorst  „  Cirencester 

,,  Lowther  „  Comberknd 

„  WTnn  „  I>enbigh 

„  Poiey  „  Hereford 

„  Eliot  „  St.  Germains 

„  Berkeley  „  Gloucestershire 

„  Hinehinorook  „  Huntingdon 

„  Walpole  „  Lynn 

,^  Wentworih  „  Malton 

,»  Cartwr^ht  ,„  ^NorthamptoBshire 

»,  Vernon  „  Stafford 

M  Cecil  „  Stamford,  &c.  &c. 

whose  descendants  nearly  all  sit  in  the  present  parliament,  like  here- 
ditary representatives,  and  have  sarnred  the  Reform  Bill  like  the  Sib-* 
tliorps. 

This  assembly  of  oligarehs  eould  only  be  amoved  by  two  methods : 
through  bribery  and  the  desire  of  the  members  to  beeome  popular.  Sudi 
a  powerfal  esprit  de  corps  was  developed  in  the  Lower  House  that  it 
became  to  some  extent  a  oounterpoise  of  the  autooratic  supremacy.  At 
a  later  date  the  oon^l  of  publicity  was  added,  and  many  an  aristocratic 
member  sought  to  strengthen  his  power  inside  the  House  by  external  in* 
fluence.  But  the  House  was  so  little  a  representative  of  the  people  that 
George  II.  could  fairly  answer,  when  Pitt  told  him  that  the  House  of 
Commons  desired  meroy  to  be  shown  Admiral  Byng,  "  You  have  taagb* 
me,  sir,  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the  nation  elsewhere  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons."  As  only  one  hundred  and  forty  English  members  were  really 
elected  prior  to  the  Union,  and  these  members  forased  the  baUioee  b^ 
tween  the  two  aristocratic  camps,  the  elections  were  fiercely  contested  in 
diese  towns.  Bribery  was  the  rule,  and  the  first  known  case  occurred  to 
fisKT  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1571  a  obtain  Tbomaa 
Long  bribed  the  borough  of  Westbury  with  4/. :  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
however,  were  compelled  to  reiund  the  money.  L<»g  lost  his  seat,  and 
Westbury  was  disfinnchised.  In  the  eighteenUi  century  bribery  prevailed 
in  every  borough,  except  those  depending  on  the  aristocracy,  where  it 
was  superfluous.  Thus  there  was  immense  bribery  at  the  election  of  1761, 
and  Foote  makes  an  elector  say  in  one  of  his  comedies,  ''  When  I  fint 
became  voter  I  could  only  obtain  thirty  guineas  ibr  a  pair  of  riding-boots^ 
while  my  neighbour  opposite  was  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  fifty-pouad  note 
Ibr  a  pair  of  leather  breeches."  In  1790  a  gooseberry-bush  was  sold  for 
OOOiL  Such  were  some  of  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  the  law  against 
bribery  was  evaded.  In  1768  the  mayor  and  aklermenof  Oxford  offsnsd 
to  re-elect  the  old  members  if  they  agreed  to  psy  the  debts  of  the  cotpo' 
ntion.  Tbey  consented,  tihe  eleetion  duly  took  pkoe,  and  -the  Howe 
«f  Commons  sent  die  voting  body  to  Newgate  for  five  days.  On  ^m  ether 
hand,  in  1826,  the  corporation  of  Northampton  employed  a  portion  of  ^tka 
city  funds  to  return  a  ministerial  candidate.   Other  menna  beside  bfihepf 
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were  employed :  thus,  in  1784,  two  Catholics  of  high  family  became  Pro- 
testaots,  in  order  to  be  returned  to  parliament. 

The  poll  lasted  at  contested  elections  for  forty  days.  During  this  time 
all  the  public-houses  were  open  to  the  voters,  who  were  regaled  at  the 
expense  of  the  candidates.  Thus  the  expenses  became  enormous :  in 
1784  the  election  for  Westminster  cost  Fox  18,000/.  The  Earl  of 
Spence,  in  1768,  spent  70,000/.  over  an  election  at  Northampton.  At 
the  same  time  the  value  of  the  rotten  boroughs  increased  immensely :  in 
1767,  Lord  Chesterfield  writes  to  his  son  that  they  could  be  had  for  3000/. 
to  6000/.,  but  they  soon  rose  to  9000/.,  and  before  the  election  of  1774, 
Gatton  fetched  70,000/.  In  1830,  Lord  Monson  is  said  to  have  paid 
180,000/.  for  this  borough,  which  returned  two  members,  and  as  it  was 
disfranchised  two  years  later  by  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  a  very  unfortu- 
nate investment.  Under  such  circumstances  things  must  have  been  very 
bad  for  a  borough  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  this  was  the  case  with  Shore- 
ham,  which  belonged  to  a  rich  Indian  nabob.  When  the  bill  to  this  effect 
was  introduced,  Lord  Chatham  said,  *'  I  am  glad  that  Shoreham  has  re- 
turned from  Bengal  to  its  old  place  in  Sussex."  Another  nabob's  borough 
•-^Cricklade — was  also  disfranchised  in  1782. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  power  of  the  court  was  only  employed 
in  bribery,  removal  of  customs,  and  dismissal  of  employes,  when  court  and 
cabinet  were  agreed.  But  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  the  crown  openly 
interfered  in  the  elections  with  all  its  authority.  Thus  Eklward  Y I.  ordered 
the  sheriffs  to  see  that  persons  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council  were 
returned,  and  Mary,  in  1554,  instructed  them  to  elect  good  Catholics. 
8o  fisr  back  as  Edward  I.  interference  by  force  of  arms  and  personal 
interference  was  prohibited,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  while  declaring  that 
elections  should  be  free,  confirmed  the  old  law. 

Such  a  defective  electoral  system  could  not  fail  to  attract  criticism  at 
an  early  period*  Even  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  people  talked  about 
rotten  boroughs,  and  Cromwell  disfranchised  in  favour  of  those  cities 
which  were  not  yet  represented.  The  Restoration,  however,  brought  back 
the  old  state  of  things,  and  the  attacks  upon  it  were  also  renewed.  We 
have  seen  how  far  it  diverged  from  Cliatham's  principle,  that  representation 
and  taxation  must  hang  together,  and  that  great  statesman  was  not  indis- 
posed to  parliamentary  reform,  and  even  proposed  to  add  one  hundred 
county  members.  After  this  scheme  failed,  in  1760,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  had  proposed,  in  1780,  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
ments, Pitt,  in  1782,  brought  forward  a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  representation  of  the  country,  which  was  defeated  by 
161  against  141*  Burke  declared  in  a  private  letter  that  parliament  was 
now,  and  had  ever  been,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  any  one  who  tried 
to  reform  it  would  be  attempting  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  The 
French  Revolution  put  a  stop  to  all  attempted  reforms  by  turning  the 
higher  classes  away  from  the  movement,  until  Lord  RusseU's  bill  was 
passed  in  1832.  We  need  not  dwell  on  this  subject  further,  or  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  fresh  reforms  since,  which  our  author,  how- 
ever, describes  most  correctly.  After  alluding  to  the  still  existing 
inequalities,  he  adds,  "  To  create  something  better,  without  endangering 
the  entire  building  of  the  constitution,  is  immensely  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible  under  existing  circumstances.''  Would  that  our  political 
tinlcers  would  only  act  on  this  suggestion. 
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We  will  pass  OTer  Dr.  Fischel's  account  of  tbe  system  of  petitioning 
against  a  return,  as  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  string  together  a  few 
hcts  perhaps  not  so  well  known.  The  only  instance  of  refusing  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds  to  a  member  was  offered  by  Lord  North,  in  1775  ;  but  no 
member  can  resign  of  his  own  accord,  which  explains  the  difficulty  that 
has  just  taken  place  in  Lambeth.  The  House  of  Commons  also  resenret 
the  right  of  expelling  members  whose  election  is  not  contested.  Thus, 
in  158 1»  Arthur  Hall,  member  for  Grantham,  was  expelled  for  publish- 
ing an  absolutistic  book,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  fined  fire  nundred 
pounds.  In  1679  Colonel  Sackville  was  expelled  for  ridiculing  the 
Fopish  plot.  In  1698  a  Mr.  Wollaston  was  expelled,  but  af^r  his  re* 
election,  took  his  seat  again  in  the  same  parliament.  Bobert  Walpole 
was  turned  out,  in  1711,  for  notorious  bribery,  and  declared  unfitted  for 
election,  but  for  all  that,  was  returned  again.  When  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
candidate  of  the  minority,  petitioned  against  this  re-election,  it  was  de- 
clared valid.  In  1721  Aislabie  was  expelled  for  corruption  in  the  aHair 
of  the  South  Sea  Company ;  and  in  1727,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for 
forgery.  In  1714,  Steele  was  expelled,  for  a  pretended  seditions 
pamphlet,  ^  The  Crisis.**  Blackstone,  however,  stated  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  that  parliament  had  no  right  to  exclude  a  properly 
elected  member.  In  the  second  edition,  however,  he  altered  his  views, 
and  accepted  a  new  parliamentary  custom  as  law.  From  that  time  it 
became  the  fiuhion  at  opposition  banquets  to  drink  to  the  **  first  edition 
of  '  Blackstone's  Commentaries.'  **  This  change  in  Blackstone's  views 
was  effected  by  the  measures  the  ministry  took  against  Wilkes.  Wilkes, 
who  in  1762  had  been  illegally  persecuted  by  parliament  for  an  article 
in  the  North  Briton,,  in  which  he  reproached  Bute  with  hb  treachery 
to  Frederick  the  Great,  was  returned  for  Middlesex  in  1769.  The  king, 
however,  wrote  to  Lord  North,  '*  I  consider  it  most  necessary  to  inform 
you  that  Wilkes's  expulsion  appears  very  expedient,  and  must  be  effected." 
This  expulsion  took  place  on  February  3,  1769,  on  account  of  a  libel, 
which  parliament  declared  to  be  '^  an  impudent  and  unfounded  calumny."* 
Wilkes  being  excluded,  parliament  declared  that  Luttrell,  the  candidate 
of  the  minority,  was  duly  elected,  and  allowed  him  to  vote.  Lord  North 
only  defended  this  measure  ''  on  the  grounds  of  expediency."  In  1782 
the  resolution  against  Wilkes  was  solemnly  erased  from  the  parlia* 
mentary  journals,  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  disagreeable.  In  1814 
Lord  Cochrane  was  expelled  for  spreading  fabe  reports  on  'Change,  by 
a  majority  of  140  against  40.  He  was,  however,  re-elected  for  West- 
minster, and  the  new  election  was  not  declared  invalid.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  competent  when  40  members  are  present.  Prior  to  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  a  house  of  508  members  was  considered  one  of  the 
fullest.  On  June  10,  1859,  only  *21  members  were  absent,  and  Lord 
Derby's  administration  was  overthrown  by  a  majority  of  323  against 
310.  As  a  rule,  the  House  is  only  too  often  extremely  remiss  in  its 
legislative  functions.  Thus  there  were  only  44  voters  present  at  the 
passing  of  the  highly  important  Nuisance  Removal  Bill ;  but,  then,  it 
was  not  a  party  question. 

Parliamentary  law  is  a  portion  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  land.  In 
1704  both  Houses  agreed  that  neither  House  could  create  new  privileges 
or  make  any  regulations,  except  regulations  of  existing  privileges  which 
were  already  guaranteed  by  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament.     Parlia- 
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mentary  prinleges  refer  either  to  the  corporation  or  to  the  members.  In 
the  form^  Cttpaeitr,  parliament  is  the  highest  adviser  of  die  crown. 
While  ev«ry  peer,  however,  has  the  right  to  demand  an  andienee^  die 
Lower  Honse  can  always  demand  access  to  the  king,  but  only  in  eorparif 
and  with  the  Speaker  at  its  head.  The  ideas  of  the  omnipotence  of  par- 
liament are  not  new.  The  Mad  Parliament' of  Oxford  declared,  in  1258, 
that  it  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  land.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  remarks : 
^'  PaHiament  is  the  greatest  and  highest  coart.  No  jarisdiction  in  the 
whole  kingdom  stands  above  it.  Should  it  ever  give  way  to  abuses,  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  have  no  help."  Lord  Chimcellor  Burleigh  says : 
''England  can  never  be  ruined  except  by  a  parliament."  What  the 
parliament  does — the  king,  of  course,  included — parliament  alone,  and 
no  other  power  on  earth,  can  destroy,  for  it  has,  according  to  Blackstone, 
absolute  authority,  and  is  omnipotent.  De  Lolme  lays  down  ihat  parlia- 
ment can  do  anything  that  is  not  imposstble.  "  Hence  it  cannot  make  a 
woman  of  a  man  or  a  man  of  a  woman."  Either  House,  in  questions  of 
pdvilege,  can  emancipate  itself  from  all  protecting  forms,  and  arrest 
people  by  means  of  a  resolution.  In  its  quality  as  legislator  parliament 
can  punish  any  man  in  person,  life,  estate,  and  honour  by  a  legislative 
act  which  does  not  require  to  be  preceded  by  investigation.  When  local 
institntions  are  deficient,  it  necessarily  interferes  in  administrative  matters. 
Parliament  alters  the  cab*&res  and  orders  the  Thames  to  be  filtered. 
The  same  body  which  to-day  declares  against  the  two  sentries  that  guard 
the  booth  of  Buddha,  in  Ceylon,  which  passes  laws  that  are  binding  on 
the  followers  of  Yishna,  and  to*morrow  quarrels  with  the  printer  of  a 
hoifi-and-comer  paper,  will  on  the  next  day  enter  the  lists  where  the 
various  railway  and  canal  interests  are  contending.  H^ioe,  there  is 
hardly  a  sphece  of  English  soda!  life  in  which  parKunent  cannot  display 
its  omnipotence.  In  questions  of  privilege  parliament  is  judge  in  its  own 
Cause,  and  allows  no  interferenoe  of  the  law-courts.  The  judges  have, 
during  the  present  century,  finequently  defended  the  independence  of 
justice  against  pariiamentary  attacks.  The  celebrated  case  of  Stockdale 
versue  Hansard  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  conflicts  between 
pariiament  and  the  courts,  and,  after  a  very  lengthened  squabble,  which 
our  readers  will  prohabty  remember,  the  matter  was  settled  by  an  act 
being  passed  through  the  House  declaring  the  pariiamentary  printer 
irresponsible.  Still,  tiie  present  position  of  the  question  of  privilege  is 
most  unsatisfactory,  as  parliament  puts  forward  claims  which  the  judges 
refuse  to  reeognise. 

Questions  of  privilege  have  before  now  sprung  up  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  in  appeal,  declared 
that  electors  had  a  right  to  bring  an  action  against  a  returning  officer 
who  interfered  with  their  electoral  claims.  The  Lower  House,  however, 
in  1704,  declared  that  such  a  complaint  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  five  burgesses  of  Aylesbury  brought  such  an 
action  against  the  town  constabulary  for  preventing  them  from  voting. 
The  plaintifis  and  their  solicitors  wore  sent  to  Newgate  by  command  of 
the  Lower  House,  and  a  habeas  corpus  writ  was  refused  them  by  the 
judges.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Lords,  but  as  the  prorogation 
intervened  it  remained  undecided.  When  parliament  prosecutes  persons 
it  has  houses  broken  into,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  must  lend 
their  assbtance.     In  1810  the  house^door  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
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forced  bv  tbe  troops,  who  conveyed  htm  as  a  priaoner  to  the  Tower.  Wm 
Francis  brought  an  action  againat  the  Speaker  and  the  6ergeaDt>«t^ami% 
but  both  were  aoquitted,  and  Lord  EUenboroiigh  on  this  occasion  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  parliament  haa  as  much  right  as  any  court  of  law 
to  punish  contempt  of  court.  ParHaoaent  loftily  overrides  the  ordinary 
forms :  a  man  arrested  by  its  orders  is  not  let  out  on  bail,  nor  is  his 
offence  specified  in  the  warrant.  When  paiiiament  feels  aggriered  with 
the  printer  of  a  newspaper,  a  copy  must  be  produced  by  the  informer.  At 
the  present  day  most  breaches  of  privilege  are  connected  with  the  press^ 
because  in  this  case  antiquated  resolutions  are  obstinately  adhered  to.  In 
order  to  protect  itself  against  the  crown  the  Lower  House  declared,  on 
July  13>  1641,  that  no  member  could  print  a  speech  or  give  a  copy  of  it 
away  without  permission  of  the  House.  On  Misrch  28,  1642,  the  publi- 
cation of  parliamentary  debates  was  expressly  prohibited.  A  standing 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  February  27,  1698,  declares  it  a 
breach  of  privilege  to  print  or  propagate  anything  relating  to  the  discus* 
sions  of  the  House  without  its  permission.  In  1728  and  1738  the 
Commons  resolved  to  proceed  with  extreme  severity  against  the  pub* 
lishers  of  parliamentary  reports,  but  for  all  that  tlicy  were  printed.  The 
London  Magciziiu  gave  them  asr "  Debates  in  the  PolitK^  Club,"  the 
Oendeman*s  Magazine  as  ^  Debates  of  the  Senate  of  Lillipnt,"  and  the 
public  soon  learned  to  recognise  the  English  foces  bdiind  the  Roman 
masks.  In  1770  more  extensive  reports  began  to  appear,  published  by 
a  Mr.  Miller,  a  liveryman  of  London.  When  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  he  stayed  away,  and  the*City  airested  theeergeant* 
at-arms  for  a  breach  of  its  privileges.  For  this,  mayor  and  aldermen 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  the  opposidon  wore  out  the  majority  by 
twenty-two  divisions  on  Uiia  ease  of  privilege^  and  Miller  was  net  troubled 
any  further.  From  this  year  it  became  the-  practice  to  ignore  reports  of 
the  debates.  The  rep<Nrters,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  make  any 
notes,  and  in  1807  a  reporter  was  denounced  for  writing  down  the 
debates  in  the  gallery.  Since  1836  permission  has  been  given  to  pubKsh 
the  division  lists,  which  in  1696  was  denounced  as  one  of  the  gravest 
breaches  of  privilege  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  liberty  and  rights  of 
parliament  At  the  present  day  many  more  members  speak  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  their  partisans  out  of  parliament  than  for  the  sake 
of  convincing  their  opponents  inside  the  House. 

With  equal  jealousy  parliament,  which  was  wont  to  recognise  no 
power  on  earth,  closed  its  doors  against  strangers  and  listeners.  Still  the 
nvmer  at  times  got  into  the  hoine,  and,  in  1771,  one  of  them  was  even 
counted  in  a  divirion.  Since  the  middle  of  the  eightecDth  century  the 
pracUce  has  become  laxer  gradually,  dioi:^h,  at  times,  publicity  is 
formally  excluded.  Thus,  on  May  14,  1770,  ail  spectators  were  turned 
out  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  exception  of  sons  of  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament^  and  on  December  12  of  the  following  year  even  the 
latter. were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Lower  House 
avenged  itself  by  excluding  peers  and  other  strangers  present ;  and  this 
was  carried  out  during,  the  entire  session.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  Lord  North  carried  a  measure  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  entirely  closed  to  strangers.  This  lasted  for  a  session  and 
a  half,  but  as  at  that  period  of  excitement  thousands  of  clubs  were 
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•tarted  to  satisfy  the  pablio  demand  for  political  debates,  the  House  at 
length  restored  the  old  state  of  things.  In  1881  the  Lords  had  a 
gallejy  made  in  their  chamber,  and  thus  formally  sanctioned  the  publi- 
dty  of  their  debates.  Still  secret  meetings  at  times  take  place,  as,  for 
instance,  in  1849,  irhen  a  privy  debate  lasted  for  two  hours.  Strangers, 
who  formerly  remained  in  the  gallery  during  a  division,  were  always 
arrested;  and  such  a  case  took  place  in  1833.  Since  1853  strangers 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  since  1857  in  that  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Through  the  still  existing  right  of  excluding  strangers  at  any  moment, 
and  while  parliamentary  reports  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  House, 
and  their  publication  can  be  punished  as  before,  parliament  has  it  in  its 
power  to  keep  the  reporters  of  the  press  within  bounds.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent the  Times  has  had  to  endure  the  greatest  contests  on  account  of  in- 
accurate and  unpleasant  reports.  Thus,  0*Coiinell  brought  a  chai^ 
against  that  paper  in  1882  for  having  reported  a  speech  of  his  in  a  way 
he  had  not  spoken,  and  which  must  draw  down  on  him  the  hatred  of  his 
constituents.  The  Times  at  first  promised  to  report  his  speeches  more 
faithfully,  but  presently  refused  to  give  his  speechei  at  all,  unless  he 
withdrew  his  charge  that  the  reports  it  eave  were  fake.  As  O'Connell 
broke  down  with  all  his  charges  against  the  Times^  he  suddenly  remarked 
that  strangers  were  in  the  gallery,  which  was  contrary  to  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  They  were  removed,  the  ISmes  reoorter  included,  and 
the  House  was  closed  agunst  strangers  for  the  wnole  evening.  The 
Times  was  naturally  compelled  to  give  way. 

Parliament  has  always  most  zealously  defended  itself,  its  members,  and 
persons  in  whom  it  took  an  interest,  against  libel.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  it  had  a  man  flogged  through  London  streets,  and  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  500L  and  imprisonment  for  life,  for  merely  speaking  dis* 
respectfully  of  Frederick  of  Bohemia,  the  Winter  King.  In  1721,  the 
House  of  Commons  sent  the  printer  of  a  Jacobite  pamphlet  to  prison, 
without  any  declaration  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  oreach  of  privilege. 
Any  libel  on  a  member  or  a  House  is  still  regarded  as  an  insult.  Thus^ 
in  1831,  the  printer  of  the  Times  was  fined  lOOZ.,  and  sent  to  prison  for 
an  undetermined  period,  because  he  had  called  the  Earl  of  Limerick  '*  a 
thing  with  human  pretensions."  While  a  prorogation  of  pariiament 
does  not  liberate  prisoners  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  they  must  suffer  the 
penalty  inflicted  on  them,  the  close  of  the  session  terminates  the  arrest 
of  any  person  sentenced  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Since  1606  the  Lower  House  has  imposed  no  pecuniary  fines,  but  both 
houses  send  their  culprits  to  Newgate  or  the  Tower.  Any  man  brought 
before  the  bar  of  either  house,  on  frivolous  accusations,  is  compensated  for 
cost  and  damages.  In  former  times,  when  an  accused  party  was  ordered 
to  anologise,  or  agreed  to  do  so,  he  was  compelled  to  repeat  the  dictated 
words  on  his  knees.  When  Mr.  Murray,  in  1750,  refused  to  hear  his 
sentence  on  his  knees,  the  House  resolved  that  he  should  be  kept  at  New- 
gate in  close  confinement,  without  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  no  one  would 
be  allowed  to  see  him  without  special  permission  of  the  House.  In  1772, 
however,  the  House  resolved  that,  when  kneeling  was  not  expressly 
ordered,  no  prisoner  should  be  compelled  to  assume  that  degrading  pos- 
ture.    The  House  of  Lords  has  also  recently  given  up  this  custom. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  OP  THE  KTJS8IANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Chinete  Songaria  and  Bastian  Songaria— Pro?inoe  of  Semipalatinsk— Foundar- 
tion  of  Serguiopol— Occupation  of  the  Tenitorj  of  the  Seven  Siven — Founda- 
tlon  of  Kmd— Occopation  of  the  Trans-Ilian  District— ConTenion  of  Alma-tl 
into  the  Fort  of  VemOI^— Hostilities  of  the  Khirgiz  Tribes— Interference  of 
the  Russians— Esublishmento  on  the  Issyk  Kol— Forts  Kastek  and  UiUk— 
Explorations— Buddhist  Monastery  of  Sambah— Chinese  Towns— Aspect  of 
the  Country— Quadrupeds  and  Srds — Traces  of  Ancient  Ci?iiisation— Tribes 
of  the  Boriuts  or  Khirgiz. 

OuB  attention  was  attracted  a  short  time  back  by  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  from  St. 
Petersburg : 

**  The  iMvaUde  contains  a  highly  interesting  correspondence  from  the 
fortress  of  Vemoi^  in  the  Tartar  country  of  Tian  Chan.  The  district 
forms  part  of  High  Tartary,  and  is  a  new  addition  to  the  Russian  terri- 
tory. Both  from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  warlike  but 
genial  character  of  its  inhabitants,  the  possession  of  the  proyince  is  of 
paramount  importance  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The  Russians 
haTe,  of  conrse,  discovered  that  the  Tartars  are  at  present  in  a  very  un- 
happy condition,  smarting,  as  they  do,  under  the  nominal  government  of 
China,  and  suffering  from  occasional  inroads  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Kokand.  It  is  equally  needless  to  say  that,  acting  upon  the  dictates  of 
bis  wonted  benevolence,  the  Czar  resolved  to  annex  the  unfortunate 
nativesy  and  place  his  outposts  in  a  province,  the  southern  frontiers  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  Himalayas.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  exact 
limits  which  the  Russians  have  reached  in  the  newly-acquired  land ;  but 
there  are  symptoms  showing  that  the  country  has  been  incorporated  as 
&r  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kashgar,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  British  India.** 

The  statement  here  made  set  us  to  work  to  consider  what  was  the  real 
position  and  extent  of  the  province  of  Tian  Chan,  and  of  its  fortress 
Vernoi^,  which  the  Russians  were  here  said  to  have  acquired  for  them- 
selves in  Central  Asia,  and  what  relation  had  these  acquisitions  to  other 
neighbouring  tribes  and  countries  as  yet  unsubjected  by  the  Muscovite 
Colossus? 

The  task  presented  to  us  by  this  inquiry  was  far  more  difficult  than  we 
had  at  first  anticipated.  With  the  exception  of  our  own  countryman, 
Atkinson,  whose  explorations  extended  over  several  years,  and  the  dates 
of  which  8re  not  very  clear,  few  or  no  travellers  had,  previous  to  those 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  connexion  with  the  occupation  of  the  country 
in  question  by  the  Russians,  even  been  near  the  great  central  lake  of 
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Issyk  Kal,  or  ^'  Warm  Lake,"  and  which  is  situated  in  the  yery  heart  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  coantiy  around  this  lake,  and  which  is  marked  in  most  modem 
maps  as  helonging  to  the  Chinese  Empire,  constituted  formerly  a  portion 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Snngaria  or  Zungaria,  the  political  existence  of 
which  ceased  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  whni  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese. 

This  region  is  now,  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  first,  Chinese  Sungaria,  commonly  called  Tian-chan-pi-Iu,  or  the 
'<  country  north  of  the  Celestial  mountains,"  and  which  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Ili  (the  great  easterly  affluent  of  Lake  Balkash),  of  Turba- 
gatai,  and  of  Kobdo;  and,  secondly,  of  Russian  Sungaria,  or  die  province 
of  Semipalatinsk,  as  it  is  now  officially  designated,  and  which  oon^rises 
the  districts  of  Alata-u  or  Alatfi,  of  Kapal  or  Kopal,  and  of  Aya-gus  or 
SerguiopoL  This  territory  is,  like  the  lake  in  its  centre,  in  die  very 
heart  of  High  or  Central  Asia,  and  at  nearly  equfd  distances  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  from  Cape  Severovostochnoi  and  Cape 
Comorin. 

A  further  acquaintance  with  this  region,  so  remarkable  in  an  ethno« 
logical  and  physical  point  of  view,  has  been  long  a  deeideiBlam  in 
geography.  The  persevering  e£Ebrts  of  Baron  de  Humboldt  and  of 
the  geog^pher  Ritter,  founded  upon  Chinese  data,  supplied  and  elu- 
cidated by  learned  sinologists,  as  Rlaproth^  Abel  Bemuiftt,  Sianislaus 
Julien,  Father  Hyacinthe,  and  others,  failed  to  furnish  what  waa  wanted, 
and  their  critical  studies  and  laborious  researches  remained,  accords 
ing  to  their  own  admissions,  in  the  region  of  oonjectuzal  geography* 
Scarcely  a  European  had  penetrated  into  this  mysterious  Mgion,  and 
even  Atkinson  only  skimmed  the  southerly  districts,  or  viewed  them 
from  a  distanee.  Marco  Polo  proceeded  on  his  overland  journey  to 
China  by  the  route  of  the  Cdestial  Mountains.  Carpin  ( 1246),  Andr^ 
Lonjumel  (1249),  and  Rubruquis  (1262),  appear  also  to  have  traversed 
Little  Bokhara,  proceeding  towards  Karakurum,  at  that  time  the  capital 
of  the  Mongolian  iChans,  and  still  for  difficulty  of  approach  the  Tim- 
bukhtu  of  Central  Asia.  This  was  the  same  route  that  was  followed  by 
the  Princes  Yaroslav,  Alexander  Nevsky,  and  the  Armenian  Prince 
Hatum,  who  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Grand  Khan  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  accounts  they  have  left  of  their  journeys  are,  however,  so 
impertect  as  to  be  of  no  use  whatsoever  in  a  geographical  poioi  of  view. 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Itinerary  of  Baikof,  sent  to  Pekin  in 
1654  by  Alexis  Mikhailovitch,  who  passed  by  Lake  Zaisan  and  the 
sources  of  the  Kara  Irtish  or  Black  Irtish,  and  kept  along  the  borders  of 
Sungaria  till  he  reached  the  great  wall  at  the  Chinese  town  of  Huho- 
hoton. 

In  1793,  Sievers,  a  Russian  naturalist,  penetrated  as  far  as  Tarbagatai, 
and  brought  back  the  first  positive  information  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  northern  portions  of  the  region  in  question.  A  Russian  merchant^ 
Putiratsev,  succeeded  in  1811  in  reaching  the  two  most  flourishing  towns 
of  Sungaria,  Kulja  (Kouldja  of  the  Franco-Russian  reports)  and  Chugu- 
chak,  or  Tchougoutchak.  The  narrative  of  this  journey,  translated  by 
Klaproth,  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Ritter  in  his  description  of 
Central  Asia.  The  '*  Sibirskoi  Weatnik ;"  or, ''  Siberian  Messenger,"  pub- 
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Iklied  bj  SpasBkj,  contakw  also  Ae  record  of  a  journey  made  bj  the 
niner  Soeghirei^  Irooi  Tarbagatai  to  Cbugachak,  in  the  search  for  gold 
plaoera.  This  ivnt  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  account  of 
an  adrentanme  joamey  made  by  a  gentleman  of  tiie  name  of  Madatof  ia 
ako  preseifcd  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Oinek.  Thie  traveller  left 
SemipalatindE  is  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  eentury,  and  directing 
lus  way  by  the  lasyk  Kul,  he  crossed  the  Celestial  Mountains  and  Little 
Bokhan^  and  suceeeded  in  raaching  India.  The  merchant  Boubeninof 
likewise  trsreiled,  in  1821,  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Kaskar.  Meyer 
Tinted,  IK  1826^  the  Arkat  Mountains,  Javghistan,  and  the  district  of 
Karkadmak»  in  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghiz.  As  to  De  Humboldt,  the  ex- 
tieme  point  leached  by  the  illustrious  trav^r  waa  the  Chinese  port  of 


Baly,  OB  the  Irtish* 
Atkinson, 


after  exploring  the  mountains  of  Tarbagatai,  visited  the 
gseat  lakes  of  the  same  region— the  Ala  Rul,  Bulkabi  Nur,  and  Ayar 
Nur,  eaeh  with  its  more  or  less  numerous  tributaries^  wUch  fertilise  the 
odMrwise  hanren  lands,  and  afford  pasture  to  the  vast  herds  of  the 
Kldigis  and  Mongolian  Tartan,  or  Tatars.  Crossing  the  Alata-u,  he 
reached  the  long  vaUey  of  the  lii,  whidft  pours  its  flood  into  the  Ballmsh 
Nur  or  Tengiz  Kul,  south  of  which,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Celestial 
Mowntaims»  b  the  great  Issyk  Kul.  Mr.  Atkinson  also  explored  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  district  of  Kobdo,  the  chief  features  of  which  are 
the  Uss  Zaisan,  KisU  Ba^,  or  '« xed-head,"  Uki  Aral  Nur,  and  Ubsa 
Nar,  with  their  afl9«ents,  the  Zaisan  giving  origin  to  the  great  rirer 
Irtish,  as  slb^  the  k>fty  Tangnu  VMuntains. 

The  Russians  pnx^eded,  as  usual,  upon  a  totally  difTerent  system. 
They  scarcely  care  to  explore;  they  stretch  forth  their  Cossack,  or 
Kissnk  statisiis  like  the  feelers  of  an  insect  in  search  of  its  prey,  yet 
ttpsehenstve  of  danger.  As  early  as  die  year  1831  the  foundations  of 
the  statwM  of  AyarguB  were  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  rrver  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  is  a  tributary  to  Lake  Balkash — almost  an  inland  sea. 
This  is  now  the  town  of  Serguiopol,  and  the  Great  Horde,  hating  for 
chief  Sultan  Suk,  son  of  Ablai  Khan,  is  now  subject  to  Russia.  This 
oomhination  of  fiifourable  circnmstances  not  only  opened  the  Balkash  to 
travellersy  but  ako  permitted  them  to  expk>re  the  mouDtaiaous  regions  of 
Sungaria*  Thus,  in  1834,  the  astronomer  Fedoroff  reached  the  river 
LepM,  m  46  deg.  20  ssin.  30  sec.  north  latitude,  and  he  also  succeeded 
in  visitiBg  the  western  shore  ef  Lake  Zaisaii)  and  determining  trigono- 
mstiicatty  the  hogbts  of  the  Tarbagatai. 

in  1840, 1841,  and  1842  the  competent  Russian  travellers  Kar^ne 
and  Schseok  also  penetrated  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sungaria. 
Kas^lane  exploied  the  valleys  of  the  Lepsa,  of  the  Sarkao,  and  of  the 
Baskao  m>  to  the  snew-line,  whilst  his  ooanpanion,  after  having  explored 
the  Ala  Kul,  traversed  Mouat  Alat»>u  and  the  CUaese  frontier  near  the 
soaaces  of  the  river  Tentek ;  ha  pushed  his  explorations  en  th«  one  side 
towasds  the  town  of  Cbagnehak,  and  oo  the  other  to  the  mountains  that 
border  the  river  Kidc-su,  and  south-west  of  the  Balkash  towards  the  river 
Oho,  or  TehQ. 

Two  ^eais  subsequently,  the  Khirgn  of  the  Gveat  Horde  having  made 
dieir  submission,  the  Russians  were  enabled  to  occupy  militarily  that 
bsautifu]  Boctiosi  of  Sungaria  which  is  knowa  under  the  nasM  of  Semi- 
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rechniy  or  the  *'  Country  of  the  Seren  RiTera,"  in  consequence  of  it9 
heing  watered  hy  that  number  of  affluents  to  the  Balkash.  In  1846,  the 
foundations  of  the  town  of  Kapal  were  laid  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sungarian  Alata-u,  under  the  auspices  of  Prince  GortschakofF,  at 
that  time  Governor-General  of  Western  Siberia.  The  creation  of  the 
town  of  Kapal  materially  assisted  the  development  of  the  relations  pre- 
viously opened  by  the  Russians  with  the  Chinese  limitrophal  province  of 
Hi.  Commercial  interchanges  with  the  western  frontier  soon  extended 
themselves,  thanks  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  Kulja  and  of 
Chuguchak,  although  it  maintained  a  contraband  or  smuggling  character, 
—as  the  Western  Chinese,  or  Si-jui,  could  only  negotiate  dandestinely 
with  the  Russians  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  Khirgiz.  As  the 
latter  were  now  enrolled  as  Cossacks,  the  subterfuge  was  a  very  nominal 
one.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  bringing  about  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Kovalevsky,  in  1851,  to  Kulja  and  to  Chuguchak,  where  Russian 
factories  were  established,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with 
^e  Flowery  Empire.  Concluded  on  the  25th  of  July  (6th  of  August), 
1851,  this  treaty  was  not  made  public  by  the  Imperial  Government  until 
the  28th  of  February  (11th  of  March),  1861,  or  nearly  ten  years  after- 
wards. 

The  creation  of  the  town  of  Kapal,  which  flourished  greatly,  thanks  to 
the  development  of  agriculture  in  its  neighbourhood  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, did  not,  however,  suffice  to  protect  the  Khirgiz,  who  had  submitted 
to  Russia,  from  the  attacks  of  their  countrymen,  the  Kara  Khirgis,  or 
Black  Khirgiz,  who  wandered  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Issyk  Kul  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ili.  The  town  was  situated  on  the  northern 
limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Khirgiz,  whose  southern  frontier  beyond  the 
Ili  remained  open.  This  state  of  things  obliged  General  Hasfbrd,  at  that 
time  Governor  of  Siberia,  to  occupy  the  trans-Iiian  country  comprised 
between  the  river  Ili  and  the  snowy  chain  of  the  trans-Uian  AJata-u,  so 
as  to  bring  the  left  flank  of  the  Khirgiz  steppe,  subjected  by  Russia, 
into  contact  with  the  Pacific  frontiers  of  China  and  the  line  of  moun- 


This  great  and  decisive  movement  was  put  into  execution  in  1853. 
The  first  Russian  detachment  which  crossed  the  Ili,  under  Colonel  Gut- 
kovsky,  met  with  serious  opposition  on  the  pai-t  of  several  tribes  of  the 
Great  Horde,  hostile  to  Russia,  and  who  were  enabled  to  hold  their  own 
by  withdrawing  to  the  stronghold  of  Sultan  Tutchu-Beg,  or  Toutchou- 
Beg,  on  the  river  Keskelen.  (The  Turkish  Bey,  a  prince,  is  pronounced 
by  the  common  people  Beg,  and  it  becomes  admittedly  so  in  High  Asia, 
where  Tagh,  a  mountain,  becomes  Tag,  and  GUl,  a  lake,  Kul.)  The 
following  year,  however,  the  whole  region  was  occupied  by  the  Russians 
under  Colonel  Peremychlsky,  the  stronghold  of  the  Khirgiz  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  one-half  of  the  nomades  submitted;  the  rest  withdrew 
towf^s  the  frontiers  of  Kokan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Talas,  and  the  Syr 
Dariah,  or  Jaxartes.  The  Russian  detachment  wintered  in  the  defile  of 
the  river  Talgar,  and,  finally,  the  old  commercial  and  once  flourishing 
town  of  Alma-ti,  ^*  the  place  of  apples,*'  situate  in  a  picturesque  spot  at 
the  foot  of  the  trans-Ilian  Alata-u,  in  a  valley  dad  with  orchards  of 
apples  and  apricots,  was  converted  into  the  Russian  fort  of  Yemoi^. 

The  occupation  of  this  fertile  trans-Ilian  region,  so  admirably  adapted 
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for  gardening  and  agricultare,*  and  blessed  with  a  mild  and  healthy 
dimate,  put  an  end  to  the  attacks  of  the  Buriuts  against  the  Khirgix  of 
the  Great  Horde.  Soon  afterwards^  indeed,  Burambai,  or  Burambeg,  great 
manap  or  sultan  of  the  Bugu,  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Buriuts,  and  was  domiciled  between  the  Celesl^  Mountains  and  the 
trans-Ilian  Alata-u,  near  the  Issyk  Kul,  the  sources  of  the  river  Hi,  and 
the  Chinese  highway  which  leads  to  the  defile  of  Mussart,  meeting  with 
no  aid  from  the  Chinese,  upon  whom  he  nominally  depended,  against  the 
attacks  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Sary  Baghish,  sent  in  his  submission  to 
General  Hasford,  and  daimed  his  protecdon  against  the  assaults  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

A  Russian  detachment  was  accordingly  pushed  on  fix>m  Fort  Vemoi^ 
towards  the  Issyk  Kul,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  inimical  tribes,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reconnoitre  the  valley  of  the  Issvk  Kul.  Colonel 
Homentofsky,  who  commanded  the  expeditionary  column,  and  Major- 
General  Baron  Silverhelm,  who  led  the  levies  of  Khirgiz  Cossacks 
recently  raised  in  the  newly-created  province  of  Semipaladnsk,  were  the 
Snt  Rusrians  who  had  the  gratification  of  contemplating  the  great  lake 
and  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Tian  Chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  the 
object  of  the  long-condnued  studies  of  Baron  de  Humboldt,  and  which 
that  illustrious  traveller  had  been  so  desirous  of  exploring  himself. 
Unfortunately,  the  critical  nosition  of  the  Russian  column,  placed  be« 
tween  two  tribes,  one  of  which  was  openly  hostile,  and  the  other  only 
problematically  allied,  necessitated  its  withdrawal,  and  the  topographers 
and  engineers  who  accompanied  it  were  unable  in  consequence  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  tibe  chain  of  the  Celestial  Mountains.  The  most 
southerly  point  attained  by  Lieutenant  Yanovski  was  the  souroear  of  the 
river  Za^uka. 

The  Imperial  Geographical  "Sodety  of  Russia  sent  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  less  known  parts  of  Central  Asia  in  the  year  1866.  S^m^nof 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  important  mission,  which  arrived  at  Fort 
Vemoi6  two  months  after  the  return  of  the  expeditionary  column  to 
the  Isiyk  Kul.  This  did  not  prevent  his  proceeding,  with  an  escort 
of  only  a  dozen  Cossacks,  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  lake,  and  on  the 
9th  of  September  he  first  discerned  from  the  heights  of  Cape  Kuka 
Kulusun  the  majestic  chain  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  stretching  from 
the  sources  of  the  Jirgalan  (Djirgalan  of  the  Franco-Russian  reporters) 
to  the  opposite  limits  of  the  lake.  This  portion  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains 18  marked  in  Atkinson's  map  as  the  Mussur  Tagh  and  Mussur-ula- 
Tagh,  and  it  prolongs  the  Syan  Shan,  or  Tian  Chan,  by  the  Mussur  Daban 
to  the  trans-Ilian  Alata-u,  which  separates  the  sources  of  the  Syr,  or 
Jaxartes,  horn  the  Balkash  Nur  and  the  valley  of  the  Chu.  It  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  given  to  our  countryman  from  the  defile  or  pass  de- 
scribed by  the  Russians  under  the  name  of  Mussart,  and  by  which  a 
Chinese  highway  leads  to  Kokan,  Khojend,  Tash  Kand,  and  the  other 

*  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  upeaking,  in  hU  Anniversary-  Address  to  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  May  27, 1861,  of  Venuikof,  sayt,  '*  This  gentleman 
lias,  to  a  great  extent,  dissipated  the  illusions  hitherto  entertained  by  some 
persons  in  Buasia  as  to  the  great  fertility  of  the  countrv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hi 
river,  and  its  adaptability  to  caltivation,  and  especially  in  reference  to  ooloni- 
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great  eoramercial  towns  on  the  Jazartes  on  tbe  one  nde,  and  to  Karftkar, 
Yarkaod,  and  the  other  eentres  of  commeree  and  consumption  on  the 
Tarim  on  the  other. 

S^m^Dof,  after  retummg  to  Vemoi4,  started  thence  for  the  paaa 
or  defile  of  Beam,  at  the  souroes  of  the  river  Chn,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Issyk  Kd,  and  hy  whidb  pass  he  was  enahled  to  reach, 
in  company  with  forty  Cossacks,  toe  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Celestial 
Mountiuns.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  tents  of  the  Sary  Baghish,  who 
had  only  recently  had  a  sanguinary  engagement  with  a  column  sent  from 
Vemoie,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Chn.  These  poor  mountaineers  re- 
ceived the  expedition  with  hospitality,  notwithstanding ;  but  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  wisely  deemed  it  best  not  to  venture  &rther  into  the 
mountains  for  fear  of  reprisals  on  their  part,  for  they  had  sostained  severe 
losses,  we  are  told,  in  their  engagement  with  the  imperial  troops. 

Etymological  inquiries,  when  mixed  up  with  geographical  descriptions} 
are  generally  so  many  impertinences  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  of  importance, 
as  we  have  got  in  the  Sary  Baghish  to  a  new  class  of  names,  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Sir,  or  Sar,  adjectively,  siri,  or  sari,  and  which 
in  High  Asia,  as  in  Persia,  Kurdistan,  and  other  ^stricts  of  the  East,  ia 
the  equivalent  for  **  high,"  ''  lofty,"  ''  great."  It  is  applied  by  some  to 
a  mountain,  by  others  to  a  high  priest.  But  in  the  district  we  are  now 
in  it  denotes  alike  a  lofty  mountain  and  the  souroes  of  a  river  when  at  a 
great  elevation.  The  Sir,  or  Syr,  for  example^  is,  with  the  addition 
generally  made  of  Dariah,  <<  vnUey,"  the  name  of  the  Jaxartes,  as  the 
**  Head  Kiver.**  The  Anra  Dariah,  or  Oxus,  has  its  somrces  in  the  Sari 
Kul,  a  noble  lake  situated  on  the  Band  Donya,  or  "  terraced  roof  of  the 
world,"  at  an  elevation  of  15,600  feet  above  the  sea  (Lieutenant  Wood, 
in  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  z.  pp.  636,  536).  The 
editor  of  the  journal  opines  that  the  Sari  Kul  is  the  head  of  the  ^  or 
Jaxartes,  confounded  by  Lieutenant  Wood  with  the  Amu  or  Oxus.  There 
is  no  reason  for  any  such  a  supposition,  since  the  word  Sir,  or  Sar,  applies 
to  other  mountains,  streams,  and  lakes  besides  the  Jaxartes.  Sira,  or 
S3rra,  is  the  name  of  the  Indus  itself,  from  Sehwan  upwards  (See  Sir 
AJexander  Bumes,  in  Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iiL 
p.  132),  and  the  word  does  not  so  much  mean  north,  as  contradistmguished 
from  Lur,  as  it  means  the  upper  river,  or  head  of  die  river;  we  have  also 
the  well-known  old  fort  of  Sircote,  properly  Sir-Kut  in  the  Himalaya  ; 
we  hare  the  word  in  military  rank  as  Sirdar,  and  combined  with  another 
of  the  same  meaning,  as  Sir- Bash,  an  affluent  of  the  Caspian,  equivalent 
to  **  Head  Head.'*  We  shall  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  Sary  Baghish — mountaineers  dwelling  in  the  fertile  but  high  valleys 
between  the  Alata-u  and  the  Celestial  Mountains.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
fight  with  in  Oriental  orthographies,  where  no  system  is  adopted,  that 
die  name  is  written  in  the  Russo-Frankish  reports  before  us,  S'aiy 
Bagisch,  Sara  Baghish,  and  Sary  Ba^^h — actually,  sometimes,  in  three 
different  ways  in  the  same  page. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  tribes  of  the  Sary  Baghish  and  the  Boga 
recommenced  in  the  spring  of  1857  with  greater  fierceness  than  evec. 
Nevertheless  eircumstanoes  singulariy  fitvoured  S^m^noff  on  a  new  »- 
ploratory  journey  which  he  m^e  to  the  Celestial  Mountains.     He  pre- 
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sented  hinueif  at  the  A-ul,  or  encampmeDt  of  Buramlmi  (Atkinson  writes 
the  word  AoqI — Sabir  Aul.  It  is,  however,  pronounced  A-nl),  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  CoBsaeks  and  e^ht  handred  Rhirgia  of  the  Great 
Horde,  who  had  reinforced  the  traveller's  party,  ander  the  command  of 
Sultan  Tesek.  This  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  a  strong  Russian  detach- 
ment had  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Bogu.  The  Sary  Baghish  abandoned, 
in  consequence,  the  plunder  which  they  had  carried  away  from  the  Bogu, 
and  fled  across  the  Mas  Tag  or  Mussur  Ts/gh  to  the  country  watered  by 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Syr-Dariah  or  Jaxartes.  The  Bogu,  who  had 
been  driven  from  dieir  territories  by  the  Sary  Baghish  towards  the  Chinese 
frontier,  were  thus  enabled  to  return  to  thm  pastures,  and  attributing 
this  good  fortune  to  S^m^nof,  they  assbted  him  as  much  as  lay  in 
their  power  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  oljects.  Thanks  to  thn  assist- 
ance, Semenof,  after  coasting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Issyk  Rul» 
was  enabled  in  July,  1857,  to  traverse  the  gigantic  defile  of  Za-nku- 
Davan,  and  to  reach  the  sources  of  the  Naryra,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Syr-Dariah,  still  occasionally  called  the  Yaksart,  of  which  Jaxartes 
was  the  ekasical  corruption. 

Taking  an  easterly  direction  thence,  he  penetrated  further  into  the 
Celestial  Mountains,  and  ascended  the  Tengri  Tag — the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  chain,  and  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Semenof 
IS  also  said  to  have  discovered  upon  this  occasion  the  sources  of  the  Sary 
Jaa,  in  the  gladck*  of  the  Tengri  Tag.  This  new  Sary  is  a  tributary  to 
the  Tarim  Ruk,  or  Urgayu  (also  written  £rgh6ou  and  Ergh^n),  whose 
other  tribotaries  are  the  rivers  of  Rashkar  and  Yarkand.  Little  J&khara, 
or  Syan  Chan  Nanglu — as  Atkinson  calls  the  country-— depends  for  its 
existence  upon  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  also  the  most  central 
<^  all  the  important  rivers  of  the  Ariatic  continent,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
unexplored  Lob  Nur.  To  those  who  view  with  distrust  the  progress  of 
Muscovite  power  in  Central  Asia,  it  is  equally  curious  to  think,  that  with 
a  good  glass,  and  under  fevourable  circumstances,  the  snowy  summits  of 
the  Bnlur  Tagh,  and  of  the  TsungKng;  or  Rara-Rumm  Mountains,  if 
not  of  the  Hindhu  Rush,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  of  the  Himalaya 
itself  might  have  been  visible  from  the  same  culminating  point 

Another  Russian  explorer,  designated  as  Sultan  Yalikhanof,  carried  his 
explorations  the  ensuing  year  beyond  the  point  reached  by  S^m^nof. 
He  cinased  the  Celestial  Mountams  and  visited  Rashkar  and  Yanichar 
(Yoii-Shahir,  *^new  town"),  but  he  was  unable  to  cross  the  sandy  desert 
that  extends  between  the  latter  and  Yarkand,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  Rokan,  and  which  reacted  upon  Rashkar.  Sultan  Yalikhanof 
took  part  in  the  first  expedition  of  the  Russians  to  Issyk  Rul  in  1856,  he 
afterwards  resided  three  months  at  Ralja,  and  is  said  to  have  explored  all 
that  portion  of  Sungaria,  which  is  comprised  between  Lake  Ala- Rul  and 
the  Celestial  Mountains,  of  which  he  also  effected  an  ascent  by  following 
the  valley  of  the  Jirgalan. 

Sultan  Yalikhanof  is  described  as  the  son  of  a  Rhirgia  SuHan,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Janghiz  Rhan.  He  first  brought  home  news 
of  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Addphe  Schkgintweit,  massacred  at 
Rashkar  a  short  time  previously  to  his  (the  said  Sultan's)  arrival  at  that 
city.  Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  Russian  traveller 
having  acted  in  a  manner  likely  to  procure  a  kindly  reception  to  the 
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unfortanate  Prussian  who  was  travelling  in  British  interests,  and  who 
came  from  the  Kara-Kurum,  whilst  the  descendant  of  Janghiz  Khan  was 
coming  from  the  Celestial  Mountains.  These  may,  however,  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  extreme  susceptihility  of  parties  having  different 
interests.  The  name,  however,  has  been  ridiculed,  with  much  apparent 
reason ;  Vali  Khan  is  as  well  known  a  Persian  name  as  the  terminal  "  of 
or  *'  ov  '*  is  Russian.     The  Sultanate  is,  we  have  seen,  in  High  Asia. 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  Russian  topographers  succeeded,  not  only 
in  mapping  down  the  two  chains  of  mountains  parallel  to  the  Alata-u, 
which  run  to  the  north  of  the  Issyk  Kul,  but  also  of  the  more  imposing 
portion  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  from  the  source  of  the  river  T^k^s  to 
the  road  which  leads  by  the  defile  of  Za-ukirisk  to  Kashkar,  and  which 
is  noticed  by  S^m^nof  and  Valikhanof  under  the  name  of  Za-uka  Davan. 
Lake  Issyk  Kul  did  not,  on  its  side,  escape  the  investigations  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  staff  of  the  Siberian  army  carried  out  the  most  minute 
explorations  from  1854  to  1860.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
Kien-lung  despatched  missionaries  to  survey  the  Chinese  frontiers,  which 
were  thus  being  incorporated  with  Russia.  These  important  labours 
were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  Felix  d'Aroc  and 
Hallerstmn. 

A  distinguished  sinologist^  Zakharof,  formerly  member  of  the  eocle- 
nastical  mission  in  China,  now  consul  at  Kalja,  prepared,  in  1858, 
a  map  after  Chinese  data,  which  he  had  obtained  at  Pekin.  In  the 
list  of  places  fixed  astronomically  by  the  Jesuits,  Zakharof  is  said  to 
have  only  found  two  which  belonged  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
trans-Ilian  country,  recently  occupied  by  Russia ;  one,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Kunnr  Ulan — or  Kounour  Oulen,  of  the  Russo-French  reports — 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Issyk  Kul ;  the  other,  a  point  on  the  river 
Eara-tal,  in  the  district  of  Kapal. 

The  imperial  staff-officers  found  themselves,  then,  under  the  necessity 
of  sending  expeditions  in  different  directions  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory.  One  of  these  was  organised  in  1859,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  and  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  Golubef.  Another  was  organised,  under 
the  direction  of  Veniukof,  the  indefisttigable  explorer  of  the  Ussuri, 
or  *'  Oussouri,''  of  the  Franco- Russian  reports.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
latter  explorer  for  the  first  correct  detuls  obtained  of  the  Issyk  Kul 
and  of  the  configuration  of  that  remarkable  lake  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

It  appears  from  Veniukof 's  observations  that  the  Issyk  Kul  is  169^ 
versts  long  by  57  versts  in  its  greatest  width.  (Golubef  made  it  161 
yersts  in  length  by  50  versts  wide,  with  a  superfices  of  about  120 
square  miles;  Ritter  made  it  180  versts  long  by  50  versts  wide.)  Ac- 
cording to  Veniukof,  its  superfices  is  116  square  miles.  It  receives 
seventy-two  rivers,  which  are  all  froien  for  three  months  in  the  year, 
but  the  lake  itself  is  never  entirely  frosen  over,  although  it  is  5200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence  its  name,  Issyk  Kul,  or  '^  Warm 
Lake,"  is  very  appropriate.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  another  name 
it  is  known  by — Tux  Kul,  or  <'  Salt  Lake,**  for  its  waters  are  as  salt  as 
those  of  the  ocean,  but  without  having  the  same  bitter  and  disagreeable 
flavour.     Its  depth  is  unknown,  but  it  b  supposed  to  be  considerable ; 
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for  tbe  bottom  of  the  lake  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  slopes, 
generally  veiy  abrupt,  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  more  especially  at 
ttie  centre  of  the  lake  opposite  to  Kas  (Ras  p  point)  Sanghir  and  the 
rirer  Tu  Sar.  It  is,  however,  said  that  a  sand-bank  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake^  and  there  is  also  a  tradition  of  a  mass  of  stones,  or  the  ruins 
of  a  town,  having  been  seen  beneath  its  waters.  Veniukof  accepts 
these  statements  with  all  due  reserve  until  more  ample  information  shall 
have  been  obtained.  He  believes  that  they  had  their  origin  in  a  legend 
connected  with  a  Russian  deserter,  who  is  said,  in  1840,  in  the  time  of 
the  Manap  Urman,  to  have  navigated  the  lake  on  a  raft,  and  first  per- 
cdved  houses  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  Khirglz  who  accom- 
panied Giolubef  spoke  likewise  of  a  town  which  once  occupied  the 
ate  of  the  Issyk  Kul,  and  said  that  the  inhabitants  having  given  an 
asylum  to  a  noted  sinner,  the  new  Gomorrah  was  swallowed  up,  and  its 
place  occupied  by  a  lake.  In  1840  the  lake  is  said  to  have  cast  up  two 
copper  vessels,  which  were  presented  to  the  Khan  of  Rokan.  A  num- 
ber of  human  bones  were  also  thrown  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
found  on  its  northern  shore,  near  Tura  Aighir ;  but  it  was  not  deter- 
mined if  these  bones  belonged  to  the  dwellers  in  the  doomed  city,  or 
merely  to  warriors  who  had  fidlen  in  some  combat  that  had  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Golubef  started  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1859,  in  company  with  Motkof,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  corps  of 
topographen^  and  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Omsk,  Semipalatinsk,  Aya- 
goz,  and  Kapal  to  the  fort  of  Vemoi^  where  he  was  detained  by  indis- 
position till  the  22nd  of  April. 

Fort  Vemoi^  in  43  deg.  15  min.  north  latitude,  and  76  deg.  59  min. 
30  sec.  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  is,  as  before  observed,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  is  at  present  the  roost  southerly  point  of  the 
Rttsnan  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  it  is  also  the  nearest 
point  to  the  British  possessions  in  India.  In  less  than  five  years  it  has 
become  the  centre  of  activity  among  the  SLhirgiz,  not  only  in  an  adminis- 
trative, but  also,  we  are  told,  in  a  moral,  religious,  commercial,  and 
political  point  of  view.  Vemoie,  which  is  united  to  the  town  of  Kapal 
by  posts  and  Tillages  of  Cossacks,  is  thus  considered,  by  the  beneficial 
inflaenee  which  it  exercises  upon  the  surrounding  nomadic  populations, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  advance-posts  of  civilisation  in  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  according 
to  Golabtf,  or  2430  feet,  according  to  Obukh  (to  whom  the  Imperial 
Creographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  recently  voted  a  silver  medal  for 
a  yea/s  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations  made  at  this  place), 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  below  the  level  of  the  lake  from 
which  it  is  80  versts  distant*  The  maximum  of  the  thermometer  is  in 
June^  when  it  attains  26  deg.  of  Reaumur,  and  the  minimum  in  January, 
when  it  falls  as  low  as  —12  deg.  of  the  same  scale.  The  mean  of  the 
barometer  is  0.4450. 

•  Earl  de  Grey,  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, May  38,  1860,  says  that  Captain  GolubSf  ascertained  that  the  issyk  Eol 
«« has  an^  absolute  elevation  of  about  5000  feet ;  while  Fort  Veniol^  a  modem 
Bossian  fortification,  about  55  miles  to  the  northward,  lies  2700  feet  below  the 
Icvdofthebaie.'' 
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Golnbef  left  Fort  Vernoi^,  with  an  adequate  escort  on  Ae  22nd  of 
April,  1860,  and  directed  hie  ezpkMmtioDS  towardf  the  eaetem  side  of  the 
Issyk  Knl.  The  banks  of  the  lake  had  been  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Bogu  tribe  of  the  Black  Khirgis,  under  the  protection  of  the  Russians. 
Quarrels  with  the  Sary  Baghish  had,  as  before  alluded  to^  driTen  away 
the  first,  who  had  removed  their  tents  and  herds  to  the  rirer  T^k^s,  in 
Chinese  territory.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were  in  consequence  unin- 
habited except  at  the  western  side.  But  shortly  before  Golubef 's  arrival, 
the  Sary  Baghish  wishing  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  manap  by  the 
Bogu,  had  obliged  the  latter  tribe  to  return  from  the  xiver  Chii  to  the 
banks  of  the  Issyk  Kul. 

A  Russian  detachment  had,  in  consequence  of  this  disorganised  state 
of  things,  taken  up  its  station  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tuba  falls 
into  the  lake,  in  order  to  defend  the  Bogn  horn  the  assaults  of  the  Sary 
Bagfaisli,  who,  as  before  observed,  are  tributary  to  the  Khan  of  Khokan, 
a  very  powerfol  tribe,  and  exceeding  hostile  to  the  Russians.  Part  of 
the  mission  of  this  detachment  was  also  to  protect  a  Russian  caravan 
which  waa  expected  from  Kashkar,  attesting  to  the  slow  but  steady  pro^ 
gress  of  Russian  commerce  in  that  direction.  This  untoward  state  o£ 
things  obliged  Golubef  to  change  his  itinerary,  and  to  proceed  first 
with  the  exploration  of  the  country  east  of  the  river  Karkaia.  AfUr 
having  traversed  the  river  Chilik,  or  Tchiiik,  and  the  defiles,  or  passes,  of 
Sairak  Tosh,  Ayr  (6300  English  feet  ef  absolute  elevatioii),  and  Tiik 
Ta^,  he  reached  on  the  4th  of  May  the  taUe-knd  of  Karkara,  which 
he  found  to  be  elevated  5900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Onr 
explorer  proceeded  thence  by  the  valley  of  Keghen,  coasting  Ae  salt- 
lake  of  fiioro-Dab-sun-nwr,  and  thence  crossing  the  Kara-tft-n  Mountains^ 
he  reached  the  Buddhist  monastery  ei  Sumbidi,  or  Soumb^  en  the  banks 
of  tile  rifer  of  the  same  name,  also  called  the  Al-van,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  T^k^  This  monastery  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  the  Kahnuka 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  officials  of  high  degree  make  pilgrimages 
to  it,  from  Xulja,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  monastery  of  Sumbah  stands  upon  a  lofty  plateau,  nt  an  elevation 
of  7200  feet,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  from  the  tops  of  which  the 
ffigantie  peak  of  the  Tengri  Tagh  may  be  seen  on  clear  momingB^ 
dominating  the  chain  of  the  Celestial  Mountains.  Its  elevation  ia  estH 
mated  at  21,000  feet 

The  expedition  descended  firom  Sumbah  te  the  valley  of  the  T^k^s^ 
which,  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ia  wett 
watered,  with  magaificent  meadows,  where  the  Bogu  weie  at  that  tune 
encamped.  Farther  off,  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Cckstial  Mowtains,  the 
XjdmuiGs  wandered,  and  still  farther  off  a  Chinese  post  waaseen,  defend* 
ing  the  pass  of  MusMrt,  as  yet  untiod  by  any  Emcyflan. 

Gohibef  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Kaikara  on  the  16th  of  May^ 
and  seleoted  the  point  where  that  river  empties  itself  iote  the  Keghor, 
which  forms  the  present  limit  of  the  Russian  possessions,  for  astronomical 
determination,  and  he  subseqoentiy  joined  the  station  so  determined  with 
the  monastery  of  Sumbah,  and  a  point  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tek^, 
where  it  receives  the  Urtun  Mussart  river  (Ourtoun  Moussart  of  the 
Report)  As  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Karkaia,  he  reserved  to  unite  it 
with  a  point  selected  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Issyk  Kul,  a  prooeeding 
which  he  carried  out  at  a  subsequent  period. 
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On  the  18<ii  of  Mav  Gokbef  left  the  Uaks  of  the  Earkan»  and 
after  having  trayened  the  pass  of  San-tash,  celebrated  in  the  camfaigOB 
of  TazDerlan,  he  arrived  on  the  21tt  of  May  oa  the  shozee  of  the  Issyk 
XLo],  encamping  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Taba,  near  the  tomh  of  iaa 
Beg,  and  in  l£e  centra  of  a  fine  plain.  Grolub^f  united  this  point 
trigonometrically  with  Veraol6  and  with  the  river  Karkara,  In  the 
coarse  of  this  last  expedition  the  same  traveller  crossed  the  cols  or  high 
passes  of  Tobulgutin,  Chen  Bokk  (16,400  feet),  and  Tur^gaa,  ooveied 
with  snow,  and  on  his  retom  the  pass  of  Kurmati,  or  Kourm^tj,  also 
eoveced  with  snow,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  in  the  trans-Ilian 
A2ata-u  to  e£Eect  a  passage  aeioss  it. 

In  order  to  effect  this  passage,  the  party  had  to  start  eariy  in  the 
morning,  descendbg  at  first  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  Dala-jik  (7900 
feet),  towards  the  river  Chilik.  It  was  with  much  trouble  that  a  foid 
was  effected  across  this  deep  and  rapid  torrent.  The  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain was  then  commenced,  following  at  first  the  bed  of  the  Shinota,  and 
then  that  of  Kjumati.  At  first  the  road  did  not  present  any  veiy  great 
difiicnltiei^  hot  it  was  ia  places  obstructed  by  timber  felled  on  parpoee  by 
the  Khiigiz,  to  defend  uemselves  against  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes. 
The  cold  was  felt  severely  when  they  attained  the  region  of  perpetual 
mow.  The  path  heeame  at  the  same  time  more  scarped  and  dangerous. 
The  hones,  deceived  by  the  level  surface  of  the  snow,  fell  fireqaendy  into 
clefts  between  the  rocks.  A  dense  £og  added  to  the  painfiiiness  of  the 
ascent.  They  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  the  crest  of  the  pass,  and 
descended  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  bsyk  Kul,  by  a  very  fiitiguing 
elope.  Boiled  stones  and  tumbled  down  rocks  impeded  their  progress  at 
every  step,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dismount  and  help  the  horses  over 
each  a  diaos.  It  was  late  at  night  before  they  obtained  shelter  in  a 
cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  was  known  to  the  guides. 

The  next  day  Gohibef  joined  the  Russian  detachment,  which  was 
etatioaed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tuba.  As  a  short  time  previously  a 
strong  oolmna  of  infaotry  and  Cossacks,  with  a  numerous  artillery;  had 
effected  a  reoognisanee  of  the  valley  of  the  Chu,  and  had  obliged  the 
Saiy  Baghish  to  leave  the  aorthem  shores  of  the  lake,  and  to  go  and 
encamp  beyond  the  river  Jirgalan,  on  the  southern  bank,  GolubSf 
conceived  the  project  of  fixing  the  astronomioal  position  of  the  river 
Kutamalda,  wbse  mouth  constitutes  the  western  limits  of  the  lake,  just 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Tuba  forms  its  eastern  end.  Many  tumuli  were 
met  widi  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  remains  of  a  rampart 
also  exist  near  Tuba.  Golubef  obtained  four  skulls  of  BlaA  Khirgix 
from  a  tomb,  and  two  others  near  an  abandoned  Kokandian  post.  He 
proceeded  bom  the  mouth  of  the  Kutamalda,  by  the  passes  of  Tur 
Aighir  and  Dura  Assy,  to  the  valley  of  the  K^bine,  a  laige  tributary  to 
the  Chu.  Hence  he  crossed  the  northern  chain  of  the  trans-Ilian 
Alata-n,  by  the  pass  of  Kerkelen.  The  latter,  with  an  elevation  of 
12,400  feet;  and,  uke  that  of  Dura- Assy,  buried  in  perpetual  snow,  pre- 
aented  many  difficulties.  The  expedition  lost  seven  camels  in  efiecting 
the  passage  of  the  two  defiles.  This  is  a  fataJity  which  seems  to  attend 
vpott  all  caravans,  for  the  whole  road  seemed  like  the  track  of  the  Mor* 
mons  across  the  so-called  prairies,  strewed  with  bones  of  animals  and  of 
hnmaa  beings^  and  the  ftit  and  well  fed  birds  of  prey  serve  as  guides 
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to  the  travellers,  and  point  them  out  the  way  followed  by  their  pre- 
deoesson. 

GolubCf  retamed  to  Yemoi^  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  made  a  short 
excursion  to  the  newly-established  fort  of  Rastek,  about  eighty  vests  from 
Vemoi^,  in  order  to  nz  its  position.  He  also  determined  the  position  of 
Fort  Husk,  established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hi. 

Leaving  Vemoie  on  the  1st  of  August,  our  traveller  went  by  Kapal  to 
the  country  of  the  Seven  Rivers,  deterroinhig  the  longitude  of  Altyraenil 
and  of  the  village  Kuk  Su,  *'  filue  water,"  whence  he  took  his  departure  for 
the  Chinese  town  of  Rulja.  To  effect  this  he  joined  a  caravan,  which 
was  conveying  silver  to  the  Russian  factory,  and  which  passed  by  the 
defiles  of  Yogen  Tash  and  Kara  Sai  to  Burugudjir,  the  first  Chinese  post 
or  station.  Thence  they  proceeded,  under  the  protection  of  a  Chinese 
escort,  to  Kulga,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hi,  a  prosperous 
commercial  city,  the  residence  of  a  high  official,  and  with  a  population 
of  76,000  souls.  Golubef  determined  its  position  astronomically,  and 
Motkof  made  a  plan  of  the  town.  On  the  2drd  of  August  the  expe- 
dition returned  by  the  same  road  to  Kapal,  whence  an  excursion  was 
made  to  Verkh-Lepsinsk  and  to  Chubar-Agatsk.  On  his  return  to  Kapal 
GolubCf  was  attacked  with  severe  illness,  from  the  frequent  use  of 
quicksilver  in  his  astronomical  observations,  as  also  when  filling  his  moun- 
tain barometers,  and  he  was  hence  detained  there  till  winter  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  prevent  any  further  exploration,  beyond  a  branch  excursion 
to  Aya-guz  and  Chuguchak. 

It  only  remains  to  us  now,  after  having  given  some  account  of  the  first 
slight  notices  obtained  of  these  regions,  of  their  gradual  occupation  by  the 
Russians,  and  of  the  subsequent  scientific  explorations  and  recognisances, 
of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre,  to  give  some  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  itself,  and  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

S^m^nof  considers  the  plain,  which  extends  between  lakes  Ala  Kul 
and  Balkash,  and  which  at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  first,  establishes 
a  water  communication  between  the  two,  aa  the  natural  limit  of  the 
Khirgia  steppe;  and  beyond  which  is  Sungaria,  with  a  soil,  a  flora,  and 
a  fauna,  which  present  a  particular  character. 

But  the  so-called  Sultan  Valikhanof,  does  not  entirely  coincide  in 
opinion  with  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  flora  of  the  plains,  he  says, 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  SLhirgiz  steppe ; 
as  to  the  flora  of  the  mountains,  it,  with  some  exceptions,  resembles  that 
of  the  Altai.  It  is  only  in  the  living  creatures  that  a  sensible  difference 
is  perceived. 

In  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  Sungaria  may  be  divided 
into  three  zones :  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  sub-alpine  region, 
and  that  of  the  plains. 

Quadrupeds,  peculiar  to  the  elevated  regions  of  Southern  Siberia  and 
to  the  Khirgiz  steppe,  are  to  be  met  with  m  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
Sungarian  Alata-u  and  of  the  Tian  Chan :  namely,  the  Cervus  elaphus, 
the  Ibex  Sibericus,  the  Ovis  argali,  the  wolf  and  fox.  According  to  the 
Khirgiz  the  Chiburi  is  also  met  with,  an  animal  between  the  wolf  and  the 
^^%i  y®t  not  the  jackal.  It  is  presumed  to  be  a  kind  of  mountain  wild- 
dog.  Among  the  most  common  birds  of  prey  are  the  Gypaetus  barbatus, 
the  Vultur  fulvus,  the  V.  mellagris,  the  Aquila  chrisaits,  Falco  peregrinus 
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and  sabbnteo.  Tbe  most  numerous  game  birds  are  tbe  Tetrao  Caucasicus 
and  Perdriz  saxatiHs. 

In  the  sub-alpine  zone  we  meet  with  tagers,  panthers,  wild  boar,  and 
antelopes,  especially  the  Jairan  ( Antilope  gytturosa  Pallas) ;  among  birds, 
the  Pbadanus  colchidus,  Otis  tarda,  Columba  sen  as,  and  turtur  and 
others.  The  same  animals  and  Urds  are  also  met  with  occasionally  in 
the  plains. 

The  forests  of  the  sub-alpine  region  are  especially  rich  in  birds.  Among 
the  more  interesting  are  the  Corvus  Dauricus,  Coracias  garrula,  Merops 
Persica,  Tichodroma  muralis,  Sitta  Uralensis,  Hirundo  alpestris,  H.  lago- 
poda,  Parus  Sihiricus,  P.  Cyanus,  Fringilla  orientalis,  Cocothraustes 
speculigerus,  Aocenter  Altaicus,  A.  montanellus,  Cinclus  leucogaster, 
Turdus  Sibirica,  Pyrrhula  rodochlamys,  and  Emberiza  rustics. 

Aquatic  and  waaing  birds  are  by  no  means  so  common  either  in  the 
mountain  regions  or  on  the  plains,  as  Mr.  Atkinson's  narrative  would 
have  led  us  to  beliere.  The  Anas  rutila  is  the  most  characteristic  of  its 
tribe. 

In  respect  to  inhabitants,  Sungaria,  especially  that  portion  which  now 
belongs  to  Russia,  is  looked  upon  by  the  population  of  Central  Asia  as  a 
classic  land.  Abulgazi,  according  to  die  reports,  tells  us  that  Abulja 
Khan,  son  of  Japhet,  and  progenitor  of  the  Turkish  races,  encamped 
on  the  shores  of  the  Issyk  !Ku1,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riyers  Talas 
and  Chu.* 

According  to  the  Chinese,  the  tribes  that  descended  from  the  vast 
table-land  of  Gobi,  selected  this  region  in  preference  to  all  others,  and 
remained  there  till  new  and  more  powerful  tribes  came  to  expel  diem.. 
This  can  be  the  more  readily  understood,  when  we  consider  that  Russian 
Sungaria  presented  all  the  adyantages  required  for  a  nomadic  existence; 
the  elevated  valleys  present  cool  and  fresh  encampments  during  the 
summer  heats,  and  cattle  could  pasture  tranquilly  and  untroubled  by 
flies,  in  rich  and  far-spreading  pastures ;  in  autumn  they  descended  to 
the  plains  to  gather  in  die  harvest,  and  in  winter  they  sheltered  them- 
selves in  the  river  valleys  amid  the  sandy  hills  of  the  steppe  of  Balkhash, 
where  the  saksaul,t  which  supplies  them  with  an  excellent  combustible, 
abounds.  The  latter  point  was  one  of  no  small  importance,  for  on  the 
Gobi  the  tent  even  of  the  Grand  Khan  was  only  warmed  with  dry 
dung. 

Although  Russian  Sungaria  was  more  particularly  the  country  pre* 

ferred  by  the  nomade  tribes,  who  were  ever  disputing  its  possession  with 

one  another,  as  we  see  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Sary  Baghish 

and  the  Bogu,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  interference  of  Russia ; 

'  1 1         .  .1    ■  I  I.I,  I  .11 

*  Abulgazi,  who  identifies  tbe  Ararat  of  the  Bible  with  the  Jebel- Judi,  north- 
east of  Nineveh,  makes  *<  Japhis**  go  forth  ttom  the  Ark  to  dwell  on  the  Atell  and 
the  Jaigik.  The  patriarch  left  eight  sons,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Turk,  called 
also  Japhis  Oghuiy,  or  Japhet's  son,  and  who  settled  on  the  Isach  KoU,  or  Issyk 
KuL  **  Histdre  O^n^Uogique  des  Tatars  traduit  du  Manuscript  Tartare  d'Abul- 
sasi  Bayadnr  Chan."  Leyden,  1726,  p.  S4.  According  to  Abulgazi,  all  the  first 
Grand  Chams  or  Khans  dwelt  in  this  nei^bourhood,  whether  in  the  submerged 
city,  or  not,  is  not  told. 

t  Annabasis  Ammodendron,  C.  A.  Mey,  deicribed  by  Ledebour  in  his  **  Flora 
Altaica."  It  is  also  particularly  described  in  Basiner^  *«  Reise  durdi  die  Eir- 
gisen>Steppe  nach  Chiwa."    8t.  Petersburg,  1848,  p.  98.    Sazaul  of  Ehanikoff. 
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ftraoei  ci  cinluaAioii  have  ako  been  met  with,  wiuch  date  from  remote 
times.  The  first  notions  upon  this  point  have  been  sopplied  to  us  bj 
the  Chinese,  who  have  records  of  the  existence  of  a  ckiy  called  Chtto,  or 
Tchitu,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Issjk  KuL  The  towns  of  Alma-lik, 
now  a  Tillage  of  Turkmans,  Khonak-ai  and  Rainak,  whidi  exist  in  our 
own  days,  as  also  Alma-ti  (Vemoi'^),  were  renowned  ia  the  middle  %f^ 
for  their  commerce  and  population,  being  situated  on  the  high-road,  fol- 
lowed alike  by  the  Genoese  merchants  on  their  way  to  China,  and  the 
Kipchak  ambassadors  when  proceeding  to  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Khan. 

What  is  still  mora  interesting  is  that,  in  oklen  tioies,  these  existed 
several  Nestorian  (Chaldean),  and  Monophysite  or  Jacobite  congr^pa^ 
tions  in  this  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  the  Syrian  Jaoobites 
possessed  a  convent  on  the  borders  of  the  Issyk  Kul,  which  boasted  of 
relics  of  St.  Matthew.  Christianity  so  extended  itself  there  that  it 
became  the  object  of  virulent  persecution.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
valiey  of  the  Issyk  Kul  became  the  seat  of  numerous  Muhammadan 
foundations.  In  the  present  day  all  traces  of  ancient  monuments  have 
utterly  disappeared:  the  Khirgiz  have  destroyed  them,  as  they  only  saw 
in  them  the  vestiges  of  Lamaist,  or  Buddhic  temples.  A  Chinese^  who 
visited  the  shores  of  the  Issyk  Kul  in  1820,  declares  having  seen  there 
a  cok)8sal  statue  of  stone.  It  is  ia  vain,  however,  that  travellers  have 
sought  in  the  present  day  in  these  regions  for  any  of  these  remains  of  a 
past  civilisation ;  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Alma-tik  alone,  some  oniious 
objects  in  gold  and  a  few  interesting  coins  have  been  discovered. 

Sangaria  is  peopled  in  the  present  day  by  the  Busuts,  or  Burisits,  or 
the  Black  Khirgiz  (Dikokamennoi  of  the  Russians),  who  are  divided  into 
many  tribes,  almost  always  at  war  with  one  another. 

The  Kara  Khiigix,  or  Black  Ehirgis,  are  divided  into  two  wings,  on 
and  so^— that  is  to  say,  right  and  left,  eoirosponding  to  the  Borangar 
and  the  Jungar  of  the  Mongolians.  The  right  wing  is  subdivided  into 
two  fractions :  Adhana  and  Tagai;  the  last  is  the  most  considerable,  and 
comprises  the  following  tribes,  mostly  at  war  with  one  another ;  the  Sary 
Baghish,  the  Bogu,  the  Sulto,  the  Sayak,  the  Chaiik,  the  Chun  Baghish, 
and  the  Bassyz, 

The  Khirgiz  of  the  Adhana  branch  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  valley  of 
Firgan,  near  the  towns  of  Marghilan  and  Ocha,  as  also  in  Kokan,  where 
they  serve  in  the  army,  and  where  thmr  chiefs  occupy  important  positions 
at  the  court  of  the  Khan  of  Kokan.  Thus  the  existins^  Kokandian 
minister,  Alim  Beg  Dashka,  is  a  Khirgia  bey  who  assisted  the  present 
Khan  Malla  in  rendering  himself  master  of  Kokan.  There  is  in  these 
incessant  warringrs  of  tribes  and  disputed  successions  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities for  the  interference  of  a  more  powerful  power,  which  can  readily 
obtain  paramount  influence  by  uding  with  the  weakest,  and  ensuring  its 
success  at  the  price  of  its  independence. 

The  leffc  wing  comprises  three  little  tribes  that  wander  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Talas.  Their  chiefs  are  related  to  the  khans  of  Kokan,  who  are 
of  Khirgiz  origin  on  the  female  side. 

All  the  Khirgiz,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bogu,  now  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Russia,  and  the  Tur-a'ighir  Kipchak,  who  dwell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kashkar  town  of  Tash  Malik  (King's  stone), 
under  the  protection  of  the  Chinese,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
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Khan  of  Kokan,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  (ziakat)  of  one  hone  out  of  every 
hundred.  The  Kokandians  hare  erected  numerous  forts  at  the  points 
where  their  tributaries  encamp  to  collect  this  per-centage.  There  are 
Ksh-pak,  Tok-mak,  and  Mirka  on  the  banks  of  the  Chu ;  Avlia  Ata 
(formeriy  Tarag),  on  the  Talas ;  Kurtka  and  Truz  Tarai,  on  the  Narym ; 
Kelmen  Tupa,  or  Teppeh,  and  Jungal,  on  the  river  of  latter  name ;  and, 
lastly,  Bustan  Terek  and  Task  Kurgan,  on  the  Pamir. 

In  the  present  day  the  iafluence  of  Kokan  is  everywhere  giving  way 
before  that  of  Russia.  Quite  recently,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a 
hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Kokandians,  the  Muscovite  forces 
crossed  the  river  Chu,  and  assaulted  the  forts  of  Puh-pak  aad  of  Tok- 
maky  which  were  captured  after  a  slight  cannonading,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  It  is  true  that  a  short  time  afterwards  the  Kokandians  came 
down  in  force,  it  is  sud  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  at- 
tempted to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  powerful  adversaries,  hoping 
to  conquer  them  by  their  numbers,  but  European  artillery  and  discipline 
soon  showed  their  irresistible  superiority  over  these  undisciplined  hosts  of 
Asiatic  nomades,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Russian  govemmeot,  profiting 
by  the  errors  committed  by  their  turbulent  neighbours,  keeps  incessantly 
extending  its  power  more  and  more  in  the  very  heart  of  Asia.  Consider- 
ing the  position  of  the  Russians  on  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  as  also  their  existing  relations  with  Sayid 
Muhammad  Khan,  of  Khiva,  in  connexion  with  their  position  on  the 
Issyk  Kul  and  river  Chu  in  their  newly-acquired  possessions  in  Sungaria, 
and  a  footing  already  obtained  in  Tash  Kand,  the  fate  of  Kokan  cannot 
be  far  removed.  The  question  that  interests  us  most  is,  are  Kashkarand 
Yarkand  to  follow? — are  the  Russians  soon  to  settle  at  the  very  sources 
of  the  Indus,  and  are  the  two  great  European  powers  in  Asia  to  be  in 
future  only  separated  by  the  Himalaya?  The  commercial  communica- 
tions which  we  have  seen  have  already  been  opened  between  Kashkar 
and  Yarkand,  and  the  new  province  of  Semipalatinsk  would  seem  to 
point  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  being  not  only  probable,  but  that  not 
remotely  so. 

The  hostile  relations  of  Sayid  Muhammad  Khan,  of  Khiva,  and  of 
Malla  Khan,  of  Kokan,  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  long  perpetuated 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  led  some  years  back  to 
the  Kokandians  depriving  the  Tanghi  Dariah,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Jaxartes,  of  its  supply  of  water  by  means  of  a  dyke  seen  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Captain  Conolly,  and  described  by  Khanikoff,  merely  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Khanat  of  Khiva  intended  to  plant  colonies  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  The  hostilities  of  the  Persians  against  the  Affghans 
of  Herat  and  the  Turkmans  of  Bokhara,  of  the  Khivans  against  the 
Kokandians,  and  of  the  latter  against  the  EZhirgiz,  are  so  many  elements 
of  discord  capable  of  being  turned  into  elements  of  aggrandisement  by  a 
powerful  and  wary  neighbour. 
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STANDina  on  the  covered  terrace  outside  the  diDing-room  at  the  bank, 
in  all  the  warm  beauty  of  the  late  and  lovely  spring  morning,  surrounded 
by  luxuriant  shrubs,  by  the  perfume  of  flowers,  the  green  lawn  stretching 
out  before  her,  the  pleasant  sitting-room  behind  her,  its  large  window 
open  and  its  paintings  on  the  walls  conspicuous,  was  Maria  Godolphin. 
Sne  wore  a  morning  dress,  simple  and  pretty  as  of  yore,  and  her  fair  face 
had  lost  none  ef  its  beauty,  scarcely  any  of  its  youth.  To  look  at  her^ 
you  would  not  think  that  a  month  had  elapsed  since  she  came  there,  to 
her  home,  after  her  marriage :  and  yet  the  time,  since  then,  would  not 
be  counted  by  months,  but  by  years.  Six  years  and  a  half,  tijmied,  it  is, 
-since  her  marriage  took  place,  and  the  little  girl,  whom  Maria  is  holding 
by  the  hand,  is  five  years  old.  Just  now  Maria's  face  is  all  animation, 
^e  is  talking  to  the  child,  and  talking  also  to  Jonathan  and  David  JekyI : 
but  if  you  saw  her  at  an  unoccupied  moment,  her  face  in  repoae,  you 
might  detect  an  expression  of  settled  sadness  in  it.  It  arose  from  the 
loss  of  her  children.  Three  had  died  in  succession,  one  after  the  other ; 
and  this  one,  the  eldest,  was  the  only  child  remaining  to  her.  A 
wondrously  pretty  little  girl,  her  naked  legs  peeping  between  her  frilled 
drawers  and  her  white  socks ;  with  the  soft  brown  eyes  of  her  mother, 
and  the  Saxon  curls  of  her  father.  With  her  mother's  eyes  the  child  had 
inherited  her  mother's  gentle  temperament :  and  Margery — who  had 
found  in  her  heart  to  leave  Ashlydyat  and  become  the  nurse  of  George's 
children — was  wont  to  say  that  she  never  had  to  do  with  so  sweet 
tempered  a  chikl.  She  had  been  named  Maria;  but  the  name,  for 
fieimiliar  use,  was  corrupted  into  Meta :  not  to  clash  with  Maria's.  She 
held  her  mother's  hano,  and,  by  dint  of  stretching  up  on  her  toes,  could 
just  bring  her  eyes  above  the  marble  top  of  the  terrace  balustrade. 

^'  Donatan,  wny  don't  you  use  that  big  ting,  to-day  ?" 

Jonathan  looked  up,  a  broad  grin  on  his  face.  He  delighted  in  little 
children.  He  liked  to  hear  them  call  him  '^  Donatan  :'*  and  the  little 
lady  before  him  was  as  backward  in  the  sound  of  the  '*  th,"  as  if  she  had 
been  French.     "  She  means  the  scythe,  ma'am,"  said  Jonathan. 

^'  I  know  she  does,*'  said  Maria.  '*  The  grass  does  not  want  mowing 
to-day,  Meta.    David,  do  you  not  think  those  rose-trees  are  backward  r 

David  gave  a  grunt.  "  I  should  wonder  if  they  was  for*ard.  There 
ain't  no  rose-trees  for  miles  round,  but  what  is  back'ard,  except  them  as 
have  been  nursed.  With  the  cutting  spring  we've  had,  how  be  the  rose- 
trees  to  get  on,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

Jonathan  looked  round,  his  face  quite  a  sunshine  compared  to  David's : 
his  words  also.  "  They'll  come  on  famous  now,  ma'am,  with  this  lovely 
weather.  Ten  days  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  'em  all  out  in  bloom.  little 
miss  shall  have  a  rare  posy  then,  and  I'll  cut  off  the  thorns  first."  ^ 
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^  A  big  one,  mind,  Donatan,"  responded  the  young  ladj,  begininng  to 
jbnce  her  feet  aboat  in  anticipation.  The  child  had  a  particular  liking 
for  roses,  which  Jonathan  remembered.  She  had  inherited  her  mother^s 
great  Ioto  for  flowers. 

**  David,  how  is  your  wife  ?"  asked  Maria. 

^  Fto  not  heard  as  there's  anything  the  matter  with  her,**  was  David's 
pMegraatic  answer,  without  hfting  his  face  from  the  bed.  He  and 
Jonathan  were  both  engaged  nearly  at  one  spot :  David,  it  must  be  oon- 
JEessed,  getting  through  more  work  than  Jonathan. 

They  had  kept  that  garden  in  order  for  Mr.  Crosse,  when  the  bank 
was  his  residence.  Also  for  Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  sisters,  the  short 
tiBM  they  had  lived  there ;  and  afterwards  for  George.  George  had  now 
a  full  complement  of  servants — rather  more  than  a  complement,  indeed 
— and  one  of  them  might  well  have  attended  to  that  small  garden.  Janet 
had  suggested  as  much :  but  easy  Greorge  continued  to  empfoy  the  Jekyls. 
It  was  not  often  that  the  two  attended  together ;  as  they  were  doing  on 
this  day. 

^'  David,"  returned  Maria,  in  answer  to  his  remaik,  '^  I  am  sure  yon 
must  know  that  your  wife  is  often  ailing.  She  is  anything  but  strong. 
Only,  she  is  always  merry  and  in  good  spirits,  and  so  people  take  her  to 
be  better  than  she  is.'  She  is  quite  a  contrast  to  you,  David,**  Maria 
added,  with  a  smile.     <<  You  don't  talk  and  laugh  much." 

^  Talking  and  lau^ng  don't  get  on  a  man's  work,  as  erer  I  heered 
on,**  returned  David. 

**  Is  it  true  that  your  father  slipped  yesterday  and  sprained  his  ankle  ?* 
continued  Maria.     *'  I  heard  that  he  did." 

**  True  enough,"  grunted  David. 

**  'Twas  all  along  of  his  good  fortin,  ma'am,"  cried  good-tempeied 
Jonathan.  "He  was  so  elated  widi  it  that  he  slipped  down  Gafier 
Thorpe's  steps,  where  he  was  a  going  to  tell  the  news,  and  fell  upon  his 
ankle.  The  damage  ain't  of  much  aoeonnt.  But  that's  old  lather 
all  over!  Prime  him  up  with  a  bit  of  good  fortin,  and  he's  aB  cock- 
a-hoop."* 

^  What  is  the  good  fortune  ?'*  asked  Maria. 

''  It's  that  money  come  to  him  at  last,  ma'am,  what  he  had  waited  for 
so  long.  I'm  sure  we  had  all  give  it  up  for  lost :  and  father  he  stewed 
and  he  (retted  over  it,  a  wondering  always  what  was  a  going  to  become 
of  him  in  his  old  age.     'Tain't  so  veiy  much,  neither.'* 

"  Sixty  pound  is  sixty  pound,"  grunted  David. 

^  Well,  so  it  is,"  acquiesced  Jonathan,  ^  And  fother  he  looks  to  it 
to  make  him  more  comfortable  than  he  could  be  from  his  profits  ;  his 
honey,  and  his  garden,  and  that.  He  was  like  a  child  last  night,  ma'am, 
a  pfamnine  what  he'd  do  with  it.  I  telled  him  he  had  better  put  it  into 
tlie  bank  here :  it  *ud  be  safe  then.** 

'<  So  it  would,"  replied  Maria.  ''  Tell  him  I  say  80»  Jonathan.  It 
will  be  safe  here.     He  might  be  pud  interest  for  it** 

"  I  will,  ma'am." 

Maria  spoke  the  words  in  hearty  good  £uth.  Her  mind  had  conjured 
vp  a  virion  of  old  Jekyl  keeping  his  sixty  pounds  in  his  house^  at  the  foot 
of  some  old  stocking :  and  she  thought  how  easily  he  might  be  robbed  of 
it.  *<  Yesy  Jonathan,  tell  him  to  bring  it  here :  don't  let  him  keep  it  by 
him,  to  lose  it." 
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Maria  had  another  auditor,  of  whose  proximity  she  was  unconscious. 
It  was  her  mother.  Mrs.  Hastings  had  been  admitted  by  a  servant,  and 
came  through  the  room  on  to  the  terrace  unheard  by  Maria.  The  little 
girl's  ears — ^like  all  children's — were  sharp,  and  she  turned  her  head,  and 
broke  into  a  joyous  cry  of  '^  Grandma  T'     Maria  looked  round. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  I  did  not  know  you  were  here.  Are  you  quite  well  ? 
I  was  busy  talking  to  Jonathan  ana  David,  and  did  not  near  you.  Old 
Jekyl  has  come  into  a  little  money.  I  tell  them  not  to  let  mm  keep  it 
by  him  to  be  lost,  but  to  bring  it  to  the  bank." 

Mrs,  Hastings  withdrew  within  the  room,  and  sat  down.  Maria 
followed.     She  fancied  her  mother  was  looking  dispirited. 

"  Yes,  child,"  was  Mrs.  Hastings's  reply  to  the  question.  •*  We  have 
have  had  news  from  Reginald  this  morning,  and  the  news  is  not  good. 
He  has  been  getting  into  some  disagreeable  scrape,  over  there,  and  it 
has  taken  a  hundred  pounds  or  two  to  get  him  clear.  Which  of  course 
they  come  upon  us  for." 

Maria's  countenance  fell.  *'  Reginald  is  very  unlucky.  He  seems 
always  to  be  getting  into  scrapes/' 

''  He  always  is,"  said  Mrs.  Hastings.  "  We  thought  he  could  not 
get  into  mischief  at  sea :  but  it  appears  that  he  does.  The  ship  was  at 
Calcutta  still,  but  they  were  expecting  daily  to  sail  for  home." 

'*  What  is  it  that  he  has  been  doing  ?"  asked  Maria. 

^'  I  do  not  quite  understand  what,"  replied  Mrs.  Hastings.  ^<  I  saw 
his  letter,  but  that  was  not  very  explanatory.  What  it  chiefly  contained 
were  expressions  of  contrition,  and  promises  of  amendment.  The  cap- 
tain wrote  to  your  papa :  and  that  letter  he  would  not  give  me  to  read. 
Tour  papa's  motive  was  a  good  one,  no  doubt — to  save  me  vexation. 
But,  my  dear,  he  forgets  that  uncertainty  causes  the  imagination  to  run 
loose,  and  to  conjure  up  fears,  worse,  probably,  than  the  reality." 

''As  Reginald  gets  older,  he  will  get  steadier,"  remarked  Maria. 
^'And  mamma,  whatever  it  may  be,  your  grieving  over  it  will  not 
mend  it." 

'*  True,"  replied  Mrs.  Hastings.  '<  But,"  she  added,  with  a  sad 
smile,  '<  when  your  children  shall  be  as  old  as  mine,  Maria,  you  will 
have  learnt  how  impossible  it  is  to  a  mother  not  to  grieve.  Have  you 
fotgotten  the  old  saying  ?  ^  Wben  our  children  are  young,  they  tread 
upon  our  toes ;  but  when  they  get  older  they  tread  upon  our  hearts.'  ** 

Little  Miss  Meta  was  treading  upon  her  toes  then.  The  child's  tiny 
shoes  were  dancing  upon  grandmamma's  in  her  eagerness  to  get  close  to 
her,  to  tell  her  that  Donatan  was  going  to  give  her  a  great  big  handful 
of  roses,  as  soon  as  they  were  blown,  with  the  thorns  cut  off. 

"  Come  to  me,  Meta,"  said  Maria.  She  saw  that  her  mamma  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  be  troubled  with  children,  and  she  drew  the  child  on  to 
her  own  knee.  **  Mamma,  I  am  going  for  a  drive  presently,"  she  con- 
tinued.    ''  Would  it  not  do  you  g^od  to  go  with  me  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know  that  I  could  spare  the  time  this  morning,"  said  Mrs* 
Hastings.     "  Are  you  going  far  ?" 

'<  I  can  go  far  or  near,  as  you  please,"  replied  Maria.  *<  We  have  a 
new  carriage,  and  George  told  me  at  breakfast  that  I  had  better  try  it| 
and  see  how  I  liked  it." 

''  A  new  carriage  1"  replied  Mrs.  Hastings,  her  accent  betraying  some 
surprise.     '<  Had  you  not  enough  carriages,  Maria  ?" 
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''In  truth  I  think  we  had,  mamma.  This  new  one  is  one  that  George 
took  a  fancy  to,  when  he  was  in  London  last  week  ;  and  he  bought  it." 

'^  Child — ^though  of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine — ^you  surely  did 
not  want  it.     What  sort  of  a  carriage  is  it  ?*' 

*'  It  is  a  large  one :  a  kind  of  barouche.  It  will  do  you  good  to  go 
out  with  me.     I  will  order  it  at  once  if  you  will  go,  mamma.'' 

Mis.  Hastings  did  not  immediately  reply.  She  appeared  to  have 
fallen  into  thought     Presently  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  Maria. 

*'My  dear,  I  have  long  thought  of  mentioning  to  you  a  certain 
subject ;  and  I  think  I  will  do  it  now.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is,  as  I  say, 
no  business  of  mine,  but  I  cannot  help  being  anxious  for  your  interests." 

Maria  felt  somewhat  alarmed.     It  appeared  a  formidable  preamble. 

^  I  and  your  papa  sometimes  talk  it  over,  one  with  another.  And  we 
say'' — Mrs.  Hastings  smiled,  as  if  to  disarm  her  words  of  their  serious 
imp<»i — ''that  we  wish  we  could  put  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders. 
Upon  yours  and  your  husband's." 

"  But  why? — m  what  way?"  cried  Maria. 

^  My  dear,  if  you  and  he  had  old  heads,  you  would,  I  think,  see  how 
Tery  wrong — I  speak  the  word  only  in  your  interests,  Maria — ^it  is,  to 
maintain  so  great  and  expensive  an  establishment.  It  must  cost  you  and 
George,  here,  far  more  than  it  costs  them  at  Ashlydyat." 

''  Yes,  I  suppose  it  does,"  said  Maria. 

"  We  do  not  know  what  your  husband's  income  is " 

''  I  do  not  know  it  either,"  spoke  Maria,  for  Mrs.  Hastings  had  made 
a  pause  and  looked  at  her,  almost  as  though  she  would  g^ve  opportunity 
for  the  information'  to  be  supplied.  ''  George  never  speaks  to  me  upon 
money  matters  or  business  affairs." 

''  Well,  whatever  it  is,"  resumed  Mrs.  Hilstings,  '<  we  should  judge  that 
he  must  be  living  up  to  every  fiirtbing  of  it.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
if  you  were  to  live  more  moderately,  and  put  something  by !" 

'*  I  dare  say  it  would,"  acquiesced  Maria.  *'  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
mamma,  there  are  times  when  I  get  into  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  feel 
half  iriehtened  at  our  expenditure.  But  then  again  I  reflect  that  George 
knows  his  own  affairs  and  his  own  resources  far  better  than  I  do.  The 
expense  is  of  his  instituting  ;  not  of  mine." 

"  George  is  proverbially  careless,"  significantly  spoke  Mrs.  Hastings. 

''But,  mamma,  if,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  he  found  his  expenses 
heavier  than  they  ought  to  be,  he  would  naturally  retrench  them  for  the 
next.     His  not  doing  it  proves  that  he  can  afford  it." 

"  I  am  not  saying,  or  thinking,  that  he  cannot  afford  it,  Maria,  in  one 
sense :  I  do  not  suppose  he  outruns  his  income.  But  you  might  live  at 
half  the  expense,  and  be  quite  as  comfortable,  perhaps  more  so. 
Servants,  carriages,  horses,  dress,  dinner-parties! — I  know  you  must 
spend  enormously." 

"  Well,  so  we  do,"  replied  Maria.  "  But,  mamma,  you  are  perhaps 
unaware  that  George  has  an  equal  share  with  Thomas.  He  has  indeed. 
When  Mr.  Crosse  retired,  Thomas,  in  his  generosity,  told  George  it 
should  be  so  for  the  future." 

"  Did  he !  There  are  not  many  like  Thomas  Godolphin.  Still,  Maria, 
whatever  may  be  the  income,  I  maintain  my  argument,  that  you  keep 
up  noneceseary  style  and  extravagance.     Remember,  my  dear,  that  you 
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had  DO  mairiage  settleniMit.    And,  the  move  joa  MTe,  the  better  for 
your  cluldreiu    You  may  have  many  yet." 

<<  I  think  I  will  talk  to  George  about  it,"  mnied  Maria. 

Of  course  the  past  seven  years  had  not  been  without  their  changeap 
Mr.  Crosse  had  retired  from  the  hank,  and  Thomas  Godolphin,  in  his 
generosity,  immediately  constituted  his  brother  an  equal  partner.  He 
had  not  been  so  previously.  Neither  had  it  been  contemplated  by  Sir 
George  in  im  lifetime  that  it  was  so  to  be^  yet  a  while :  the  state  miun- 
tained  at  Aahlydyat  took  more  to  keep  it  up  than  the  qmet  way  in  which 
it  was  supposed  Ge<»ge  would  live  at  the  bank,  and  Thomaa  was  the  re- 
presentative Godolphin.  But  Thomas  Goddphia  was  incapable  of  any 
conduct  bordering  in  the  remotest  degree  upon  eovetongness  or  meanness: 
they  were  the  sons  of  one  father ;  and  though  there  was  the  difference 
in  their  ages,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Gi>d<^phin5,  he  made  George^s 
share  equal  to  his  own. 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  he  did  so.  Otherwise  Geoi^  might  have 
got  into  shoals  and  quicksandsi  He  appeared  to  have  no  notion  of 
hving  quietly:  had  he  possessed  the  great  purse  of  F<Hrtunatu^  which 
had  no  bottom,  we  are  told,  and  was  always  full  of  gold,  he  could  not 
have  been  mucJi  more  careless  of  money.  RuflOQur  wenl^  too,  that  all 
Mr.  George's  wild  oats  (bushels  of  which,  you  may  remember  to  have 
heard,  Prior's  Ash  gave  him  credit  for)  were  not  yet  sown ;  and  wild  oats 
run  away  with  an  awful  deal  of  money.  Perhaps  the  only  person  in  all 
Prior's  Ash,  who  believed  George  Godolphin  to  be  a  saint,  or  next  door 
to  one,  was  Maria.  Best  that  dbe  should  think  so.  But,  extravagant  as 
George  was,  the  suspicion  that  he  lived  beyond  his  income,  was  never 
glanced  at.  Sober  people,  such  as  the  Rector  of  All  Souk'  and  Mrs. 
Hastings,  would  say  in  private  what  a  pity  it  was  that  George  did  not 
think  of  saving  for  his  family.  Ample  as  the  income,  present  and  futuie^ 
arising  from  tibe  hajok  might  be,  it  could  not  be  undesirable  to  know  that 
a  nest  egg  was  accamolating.  Thomas  might  have  suggested  this  to 
George :  goswps  surmised  that  he  did  so,  and  that  George  let  the  sv^ 
gestion  go  for  nothing.  They  were  wrong.  Whatever  lectures  Janet 
may  have  seen  fit  to  give  him,  Thomas  gave  him  none.  Thomas  was  not 
one  to  interfere,  or  play  the  mentor:  imd  Thomas  had  a  strong  silent 
coavietion  within  him,  tnat  ere  very  long  George  would  come  into  Ashly- 
dyat.  The  conviction  was  bom  of  his  inward  feelings,  of  his  suspected 
state  of  health.  He  might  be  wrong :  hut  he  believed  he  was  not 
Ashlydyat  George's;  the  double  income  from  the  bank  George's — where 
was  the  need  to  tell  him  now  to  save  ? 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hastings  had  had  some  trouble  with  his  boys:  in- 
somuch as  that  they  had  turned  thdr  faces  against  the  career  he  had 
marked  out  for  them.  Isaac,  the  eldest,  destined  for  the  chureh,  had 
declmed  to  qualify  himself  for  it  when  he  came  to  years  of  discxetioQ. 
After  some  uncertainty,  and  what  Mr.  Hastings  called  ''knockbg 
about"— which  meant  l^at  he  was  doing  nothing  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  at  wcnrk:  and  that  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  a  year  or  two- 
Isaac  won  Maria  over  to  his  side.  Maria,  in  her  turn,  vron  over  George; 
and  Isaac  was  admitted  to  the  bank.  He  held  a  good  post  in  it  now: 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  George  Godolphin  was  not  leffc  to  rise  by  ehauee  or 
priority.  A  handsome  young  man  of  three-and4wenty^  was  he ;  steady ; 
and  displaying  an  aptitude  for  business  beyond  his  years.     Many  a  one 
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deemed  duit  Isaac  HastingSy  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  had  done  well 
in  quitting  the  uneertain  piospeoto  offored  bj  the  church,  for  a  derUrip 
in  the  house  of  Godolphin.  He  might  rise  sometime  to  be  a  partner  in. 
it.  Reginald  had  also  declined  the  career  marked  out  for  him.  Some 
govemnieDt  appotntment  had  been  promised  him:  in  fiwt^  had  been 
given  him :  but  Reginald  would  hear  of  notldng  but  the  sea.  It  angered 
Mr.  Hastings  much.  One  of  the  last  men,  was  he,  to  force  a  boj  into 
the  Church ;  nay,  to  allow  a  boy  to  enter  it,  unless  he  erinced  a  special 
liking  for  it,  therefore  Isaac  had,  on  that  score,  got  off  pretty  ficee :  but 
he  was  not  one  oi  the  last  men  to  force  a  boy  to  work,  who  displayed  a 
taste  for  idleness.  Reginald  argued  that  he  should  lead  a  ht  more  idle 
life  in  a  goyenimeiit  office,  than  he  should  have  a  chance  of  doing  if  he 
went  to  sea.  He  was  right,  so  fiur.  Mrs.  His&gs  had  a  special  horror 
of  the  sea.  Mothers,  as  a  general  rule,  have.  She  set  her  face«-*and 
Mr.  Hastings  had  also  set  his-^against  Reginald's  sea  visions;  which, 
truth  to  say,  had  commenced  with  his  earliest  years. 

However,  Reginald  and  inclination  proved  too  strong  for  the  opposi- 
tion. The  government  post  had  to  be  declined  with  thanks ;  and  to  sea 
he  went.  Not  into  the  navy  :  the  boy  had  become  too  old  for  it :  but 
into  the  merchant  service.  A  good  service,  the  house  he  entered :  but  a 
very  expensive  one.  The  premium  was  high  ;  the  outfit  was  high ;  the 
yearly  sum  that  went  in  expenses  while  he  was,  what  is  called,  a  mid- 
shipman, was  high.  Mr.  Hastings  remonstrated  as  to  the  latter.  Regi- 
nald replied  that  he  must  have  what  the  other  middies  had,  and  do  as 
they  did.  He  continued  also  to  get  through  a  tolerable  account  of  petty 
soma  on  his  private  score,  which  Mr.  Hastings  had  to  make  good. 
Altogether  Reginald  was  a  ereat  expense.  Harry  was  keeping  his  first 
term  at  College.  He  had  diosen  the  Church  of  his  own  £ree  will :  and 
was  qualifying  for  it.  Grace  was  married.  And  Rose  was  growing  up 
to  be  as  pretty  as  Maria. 

"  Bllaria,"  cried  Mrs.  Hastings,  *'  if  I  am  to  go  out  with  yon  tonky, 
why  should  we  not  call  upon  Mrs.  Averil  ?  I  luive  been  wantmg  to  see 
her  for  some  time." 

<<  I  will  call  with  pleasure,"  was  Maria's  answer.  *<  As  well  go  a  long 
drive  as  a  short  one*     Then  we  should  start  at  once.'* 

She  rang  the  bell  as  she  M>oke.  To  order  the  carriage,  and  for  Margery 
to  come  and  take  Miss  Meta.  The  latter,  who  h»l  played  the  trick 
before^  suddenly  broke  from  Margery,  and  dashed  into  the  bank  pariour. 
She  had  learned  to  open  the  door. 

Geovge  by  good-luck  happened  to  be  alone.  He  affected  great  anser, 
and  Margery  also  scolded  sharply.  George  had  been  sitting  at  a  table, 
bending  over  account  books,  his  spirit  weary,  his  brow  knit.  His  at- 
somed  anger  did  not  tell :  for  he  caught  up  the  child  the  next  moment 
and  covered  her  hoe  with  kisses.  Then  he  carried  her  into  the  dining- 
room  to  Maria. 

''What  am  I  to  do  with  this  naughty  child,  mamma?  She 'oame 
barstiBe  in  upon  me  like  a  great  fierce  lion.  I  must  buy  a  real  lion  and 
keep  him  in  the  closet,  and  let  him  loose  if  she  does  it  again.  Meta 
won't  like  to  be  eaten  up." 

Meta  laughed  confidently.     **  Papa  won't  let  a  Hon  touch  Meta." 

'  Ton  saucy  child !"    But  George's  punishment  consisted  only  of  more 
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*'  We  are  •going  to  call  on  Mn.  Averil,  George,"  said  Maxia.  "  Can 
vou  accompany  us  ?  It  is  a  long  while  since  you  were  there^  and  you 
Imow  how  pleased  she  would  be  to  see  you.** 

*'  I  can%"  replied  George.     *'  Thomas  has  not  come  this  morning.'' 

His  wife  looked  at  him  wistfully.  A  look  which  seemed  to  say  she 
thought  he  might  come  if  he  would.     Greorge  answered  it. 

**  It's  (uiite  impossible,  Maria.  Thomas  has  not  been  with  us  so  much 
of  late.  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  I,  being  the  youngest,  should  take  the 
manager's  share  of  work.     Is  Meta  going?** 

Maria  had  not  intended  that  she  should  go.  She  glanced  towards  the 
child  with  indecision.  Margery,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saybg  pretty 
much  what  she  chose,  put  in  her  word. 

'^  If  you  go  without  the  child,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Averil  will  not  thank  you. 
Don't  you  remember,  last  time,  telling  me  that  she  cried  over  it,  because 
Miss  Meta  was  not  taken?  I  tMnk  the  wishes  of  the  sick  should  be 
studied  a  bit." 

^'  If  I  take  Meta  I  must  take  you  also,  Margery.  I  cannot  have  the 
trouble  of  her  in  the  carriage." 

^^  /  shan't  hinder,"  was  Slargery's  response.  **  My  bonnet  and  shawl's 
soon  clapped  on.     Come  along,  child.     1*11  dress  you  at  once." 

She  went  off  with  Meta,  waiting  for  no  further  permission.  George 
stepped  out  on  the  terrace,  to  see  what  Jonathan  and  David  were  about. 
Maria  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  of  the  sixty  pounds  which  had 
come  to  old  Jekyl,  and  that  she  had  advised  its  being  brought  to  the 
bank  to  be  taken  care  of. 

*<  What  money  is  it  ?  Where  does  it  come  from  ?"  inquired  George 
of  the  men. 

"  It's  the  money,  sir,  as  were  left  to  father  this  three  year  ago,  from 
that  rich  uncle  of  ourn,"  returned  Jonathan.  ^*  But  the  lawyers,  air,  they 
couldn't  agree,  and  it  was  never  paid  over.  Now  there  have  been  a  trial 
over  it,  something  about  the  will ;  and  father  have  had  notice  that  it's 
ready  for  him,  all  the  sixty  pound." 

*'  We  will  take  care  of  it  for  him,  and  pay  him  interest,  tell  him,  if  he 
chooses  to  leave  it  here,"  said  George. 

^<  I'll  tell  him  safe  enough,  sir.     He's  sure  to  bring  it." 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door  in  due  course,  and  they  were  ready  for 
it.  A  handsome  carriage ;  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  even  Mrs.  Hastmgs. 
George  came  out  to  hand  them  in.  Miss  Meta,  like  a  pretty  little 
dressed-up  fairy;  Margery,  plain  and  old-fashioned;  Mrs.  Hastings, 
quiet  and  ladylike  ;  Maria,  beautiful.    Her  hand  lingered  in  her  husband's. 

*^  I  wish  you  were  coming,  George,"  she  bent  from  the  carriage  to 
whisper. 

« It  must  wait  for  another  time,  my  dearest." 

Although  nearly  seven  vears  a  wife,  the  world  still  contained  no  idol 
for  Maria  like  George  Godolphin.  She  loved,  respected,  reverenced  him. 
Nothing,  as  yet,  had  shaken  her  flEiith  in  her  husband.  The  little  tales, 
making  free  with  Mr.  George's  name,  which  would  now  and  then  be  flying 
about  Prior's  Ash,  never  reached  the  ears  of  Maria. 

They  had  a  seven  mile  drive.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Averil,  who  was 
growing  in  years,  and  had  become  an  invalid,  was  delighted  to  see  them. 
She  kept  them  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  wanted  to  keep  them  for  the 
day.     It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  returned  to  Prior's  Ash. 
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They  met  a  caralcade  on  •ntering  the  town.  A  ridbg  party,  con- 
nstlng  of  seyeral  ladies  and  one  or  two  gentlemen,  followed  by  some 
grooms*  Somewliat  mart  from  the  rest,  midway  between  the  party  and 
the  grooms,  rode  two  aoreast,  laughmg,  animated,  upon  the  best  of  terms 
with  each  other.  The  lady  sat  her  horse  nnusually  welL  She  was 
slightly  larger,  but  not  a  whit  less  handsome,  than  on  the  day  you  first 
saw  her,  at  the  meet  of  the  hounds :  Charlotte  Pain.  He,  gay  George 
— ^or  it  was  no  othe^— was  riding  carelessly,  half  turning  on  his  horse, 
lus  fair  curls  bending  towards  Charlotte. 

^  Papa!  papa !"  shrieked  out  Meta,  joyously. 

George  turned  hastily,  but  the  carriage  had  then  nassed.  So  occupied 
had  he  been,  making  himself  agreeable,  that  he  had  positively  not  seen 
it.  Charlotte  had.  Charlotte  had  bowed.  Bowed  to  Maria  with  a  look 
of  cool  assurance,  of  triumph — as  much  as  to  say.  You  are  sitting  alone, 
and  your  husband  is  with  me.  At  least,  it  might  have  worn  that  appear- 
ance to  one  eiven  to  flights  of  fancy.  Which  Maria  was  not;  and  she 
returned  thel>ow  with  a  pleasant  smile.  She  caught  George's  eye  when 
he  turned,  and  a  flush  of  pleasure  lighted  her  fiice.  George  nodded  to  her 
cordially,  and  raised  his  hat,  sending  back  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  his  not 
having  seen  her. 

^  It  was  papa,  was  it  not,  darling  ?"  said  Maria,  gleefully,  bending 
over  to  her  little  girl. 

But  Maria  did  not  notice  that  Margery's  head  had  given  itself  a 
peculiar  toss  at  wght  of  George's  companion ;  or  that  a  severe  expression 
had  crossed  the  face  of  Mrs.  Hastings.  An  expression  which  she  instantly 
smoothed,  lest  Maria  should  see  it. 

The  fact  was,  that  gossiping  Prior's  Ash  had  for  some  time  coupled 
together  the  names  of  George  Godolphin  and  Charlotte  Pain,  in  its  usual 
free  manner.  No  need,  one  would  think,  for  Mrs.  Hastings  or  Margery 
to  pay  heed  to  such  tattle :  for  they  knew  well  what  half  the  stories  of 
Prioi^s  Ash  were  worth. 

IL 

WHT  Dm  IT  ANOEB  VOA  ? 

Thb  drawing-rooms  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  were  teeming  with 
light,  with  noise,  with  company.  The  Verralls  lived  in  it  yet.  Lady 
Godolphin  had  never  given  them  their  dismissal :  but  they  did  not  spend 
so  much  time  in  it  as  formerly.  London,  or  elsewhere,  appeared  to  claim 
them  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  One  year  they  did  not  come 
to  it  at  all.  Sometimes  only  Mrs.  Verrall  would  be  sojoiuning  at  it ;  her 
husband  away :  indeed,  their  residence  there  was  most  irregular.  Mrs. 
Yenrall  was  away  at  present:  it  was  said  at  the  sea-side. 

A  dmner-party  had  taken  place  that  day.  A  gentleman's  partpr.  It 
was  not  often  that  Mr.  Verrall  gave  one:  but  when  he  did,  it  was 
thoroughly  well  done.  George  Godolplun  did  not  give  better  dinners 
than  did  Mr.  Verrall.  The  only  premised  guest  who  had  failed  in  his 
attendance  was  Thomas  Godolphin.  Very  rarely  indeed  did  he  accept  of 
the  invitations  to  the  Folly.  K  there  was  one  man  in  all  the  county  to 
whom  Mr.  Verrall  seemed  inclined  to  pay  court,  to  treat  with  marked 
consideration  and  respect,  that  man  was  Thomas  Godolphin.  Thomas 
nearly  always  declined;  decline  courteously;  in  a  manner  which  could 
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not  affibid  the  lightest  looi^ole  for  offianoe.  He  was  of  quiet  habits,  not 
etrong  in  health  of  late,  and  though  he  had  to  give  dinner-parties  him-i 
eelf  and  attend  some  of  George's  in  the  vmj  of  business,  his  mends  nearly 
all  were  kind  enough  to  excuse  his  frequenting  tiieirs  in  return. 

This  time,  however,  Thomas  Godolphin  had  yielded  to  Mr.  Veirall's 
pressing  entreaties,  made  in  person,  and  promised  to  be  present  A 
promise  which  was  not — as  it  proved — to  be  kept.  All  the  rest  of  the 
guests  had  assembled,  and  they  were  only  waiting  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Godolphin  to  sit  down,  when  a  hasty  note  arrived  from  Janet.  Mr.  GrO- 
dolphin  had  been  taken  ill  in  dressing,  and  was  entirely  unable  to  attend, 
fio  they  dined  without  him. 

The  dinner  was  over  now.  And  the  guests,  most  of  them,  had  gone 
to  the  drawing-rooms  ;  teeming,  I  say,  then,  with  light,  with  the  hum  of 
many  voices,  with  heat.  A  few  had  gone  home ;  a  few  had  taken  cigars 
and  were  strolling  outside  the  dining-room  windows  in  the  bright  moon- 
light: some  were  taking  ooflfee;  and  some  were  flirting  with  Charlotte 
Fain. 

Mrs.  Pain  now,  you  remember.  But  Charlotte  has  worn  weeds  for  her 
husband  sinee  you  laBt  saw  her,  and  is  free  again.  About  four  years  after 
their  marriage,  the  death  of  Rodolf  Pain  appeared  in  the  county  papers. 
None  of  the  Verralls  were  at  the  Folly  at  the  time  ;  but  Charlotte,  in  her 
widow's  dress,  came  to  it  almost  immediately  afterwards,  to  sob  out  her 
sorrow  in  retirement.  Charlotte  emerged  from  her  widowhood  gayer 
than  ever.  She  rode  more  horses,  she  kept  more  dogs,  she  astonished 
Prior's  Ash  with  her  extraordinary  modes  of  attire,  she  was  altogether 
'^  faster  "  than  ever.  Charlotte  had  never  once  visited  the  neighbourhood 
during  her  married  life ;  but  she  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  make  up  for 
it  now,  for  she  chiefly  stayed  at  it.  When  the  Verralls,  one  or  both, 
would  be  away,  Charlotte  remained  at  the  Folly,  its  mistress.  She  held 
her  court ;  she  gave  entertainments ;  she  visited  on  her  own  score. 
Rumour  went  that  Mrs.  Pain  had  been  left  very  virell  off:  that  she  shared 
with  Mr.  Verrall  the  expense  of  the  Folly. 

Charlotte  managed  to  steer  tolerably  clear  of  ill-natured  tongues* 
Latterly,  indeed,  people  had  got  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Godolphin  was 
at  the  Folly  more  than  he  need  be.  But,  it  was  certain  that  George  and 
Mr.  Verrall  were  upon  most  intimate  terms :  and  Mr.  Veirall  had  been 
staying  at  the  Folly  a  good  deal  of  late.  George  of  course  would  have 
said  that  his  visits  there  were  paid  to  Mr.  Verrall.  Charlotte  was  popular 
in  the  netghbourhood,  rather  than  otherwise ;  with  the  ladies  as  well  as 
with  the  gentlemen. 

Respleodemt  is  Charlotte  to-night  in  a  white  silk  dress  with  silver  spots 
upon  it.  It  is  a  really  beautiful  dress :  but,  one  of  a  quieter  kind  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  this  occasion.  Charlotte  had  not,  of  course, 
appeared  at  the  dinner,  and  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  her  to 
embellish  henelf  in  this  manner  to  receive  them  in  the  drawing-room. 
Charlotte  was  one,  however,  who  did  as  she  pleased ;  in  the  matter  of 
dress,  as  in  other  things;  setting  custom  and  opinion  at  defiance.  Her 
hair  is  taken  from  her  fruse  and  wound  rovnd  and  round  her  head  artisti- 
cally, in  conjunction  with  a  white  and  silver  wreath.  White  and  silver 
ornaments  are  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  a  choice  bouquet  of  white  hot- 
house flowers  serves  her  to  toy  with.  Just  now,  however,  the  bouquet  is 
Asoarded,  and  lies  on  the  table  near  her  elbow,  for  her  elbow  is  resting 
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tfcere  m  A»  nta.  B3m  10  eoqxuAog  vitk  m  v^te  and  titver  imn,  gmitljr 
waftiAg  it  bdbre  her  fJMe;  her  spnrklmg  eyes  glaaoing  orer  ite  rim  «t  a 
geallei&an,  who  standi^  ooffee-enp  in  haiidy  beading  down  to  hmr. 

It  is  not  George  GodolpliiiL  80  do  not  let  yova  imagtDation  nin  off 
to  him.  For  all  the  world  saw,  Oeocge  and  Chariette  were  as  deoorous 
of  behayiour  with  each  other  as  need  bet  and  where  Pxior's  Ask  was 
pieking  up  its  iH-natuied  scandal  iieni,  Prior's  Ash  best  knew.  Others 
talked  and  laughed  with  Charlotte  as  much  as  George  did ;  rode  wiik 
her,  admired  her. 

The  genUeman,  bending  down  to  her  now,  appears  to  admire  her.  A 
tall,  himdsome  asan  o£  eighi-and«thirty  years,  with  deariy-out  feature^ 
and  dark  luminons  eyes.  He  is  the  n^hew  of  that  Mrs.  Averil  to  whom 
Maria  and  Mrs.  Hastings  went  to  nay  a  risit  He  has  been  away  from 
the  neighbourhood,  untU  reesatl]r»  tot  neariy  three  years ;  and  this  is  the 
first  time  he  has  seen  Charlotte  at  Prior's  Ash  sinee  ^e  was  Miss  Pain. 

What  does  Chariotte  promise  to  hersdf  by  tiius  flirttug  with  him*— by 
kying  her  eharms  out  to  attract  him  ?— as  she  is  evidently  doing.  Is 
she  thanking  to  make  a  second  marriage  ?  to  win  him,  as  she  onee  thought 
to  win  George  Gedolphin  ?  Searcelj.  One  gentleman  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  thrown  himself  and  his  fortune  at  Charlotla's  feet — and,  neither 
fortune  nor  gentleman  could  be  reckoned  de^icable — ^had  been  reyeeted 
with  an  assurance  tliat  she  should  never  marry  again ;  and  she  spoke  it 
with  an  earnestness  that  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity.  Charlotte  Hkad 
her  own  liberty  too  well.  She  was  no  doubt  perfectly  aware  that  every 
husband  would  not  feel  inclined  to  accord  it  to  h«r  so  entirely  as  had  poor 
Bodolf  Pain.  He — ^the  one  with  the  cofiee-cnp^  talking  to  her — is 
phmging  into  a  sea  of  Unuders.  As  you  may  hear  speedily,  if  you  listeA 
to  what  he  is  saying. 

**  Yes,  I  have  come  back  to  find  many  things  changed,"  he  was  ob- 
serving; ^'things  and  people.  Time,  though  but  in  a  three  years' 
flight,  leaves  its  mark  behind  it,  Mrs.  Pain.  If  you  will  allow  roe  to 
remark  it,  I  would  say  that  yon  are  nearly  the  only  one  whom  it  has  not 
ehanged-^save  for  the  better." 

^*  Your  lordship  has  not  forgotten  your  talent  for  flattery,  I  perceive^'' 
was  Charlotte's  rejoinder. 

*^  Nay,  but  I  speak  with  no  flattary ;  I  mean  what  I  say,"  was  the 
peer's  reply,  given  in  an  earnest  spirit  He  was  an  admirer  of  beauty; 
he  admired  Chariotte's :  but  to  flatter  was  not  one  of  the  failings  of  Loicd 
Averil.  Neither  had  he  any  ulterior  view,  save  that  of  passing  tmi 
minutes  of  the  evening  agreeably  with  Chariotte's  help,  ere  he  took  his 
departure.  If  Charlotte  thonglit  he  had,  she  was  mistaken.  Lord 
Avezil's  aflEwtioas  and  hopes  were  given  to  one  very  diiferent  from  Char- 
lotte Pain. 

'*  But  it  must  be  considerably  more  than  three  yean  sinee  I  saw  you," 
resumed  Losd  Averil.  <*  It  must  be*-*I  should  think — nearer  seven.  You 
did  not  return  to  Prior's  Ash^if  I  remember  rightly — after  you  left  it 
OD  your  maifiage." 

<'I  did  not  return  to  it,"  replied  Charlotte  :  <' but  you  have  seen  me 
sinee  then,  Lord  Aysril.  Ah !  your  memosy  is  tnaeheroos.  Don't  von 
reeollect  accosting  me  in  Rotten  Row?  It  was  soon  after  you  lost 
your  wi^" 

Did  Chariotte  mtend  that  asa  shaft?    Lold  AveriL's eheek bumt as 
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he  endeaTOOied  to  xecal  the  leminisoeoee.  ^*  I  think  I  remember  it,"  he 
slowly  said*  "  It  was  the  tpriog  following^  your  marriage.  Yes,  I  do 
remember  it,"  he  added,  after  a  pause.  ''  You  were  riding  with  a  young, 
£ur  man.  And — did  you  not — ^really  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  am  wrong 
—did  you  not  introduce  him  to  me  as  Mr.  Pain  ?" 

'<  It  was  Mr.  Pain,"  replied  Charlotte. 

*^  I  hope  he  is  well.  He  is  not  here  probably  ?  I  did  not  see  him  at 
table,  I  think." 

Charlotte's  face — I  mean  its  complexion— -was  got  up  in  the  fashion. 
But  the  crimson  colour  that  suffused  it  would  have  penetrated  all  the 
powder  and  cosmetips  extant,  let  them  hare  been  laid  on  ever  so  pro- 
fusely. She  was  really  agitated :  could  not  for  the  time  speak.  Another 
moment,  and  she  turned  deadly  pale.  Let  us  admire  her,  at  any  rate, 
for  this  feeling  shown  to  her  departed  husband. 

^'  My  husband  is  dead.  Lord  Averii." 

Lord  Averil  felt  shocked  at  his  blunder.  '<  You  must  forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Pain,"  he  said,  in  a  gentle  voice,  his  tone,  his  manner  evincing  the 
deepest  sympathy.  ''  I  had  no  idea  of  it.  No  one  has  mentioned  it  to 
me  since  my  return.     The  loss,  I  infer,  cannot  be  a  very  recent  one." 

In  point  of  fiict,  Mr.  Pain's  demise  had  occurred  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  Lord  Averil  from  England.  Charlotte  is  telling  him  so. 
It  could  not,  she  thinks,  have  been  more  than  a  week  or  two  subsequent 
to  it. 

^'Then  he  could  not  have  been  ill  long,"  remarked  his  lordship. 
*^  What  was  the  cause " 

''  Oh  pray  do  not  make  me  recal  it!"  interrupted  Charlotte,  in  a  tone 
of  pain.  ^  He  died  suddenly  :  but — it  was  altogether  very  distressing. 
Distressing  to  me,  and  distressing  in  its  attendant  circumstances." 

An  idea  flashed  over  the  mind  of  Lord  Averil  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  must  have  been  peculiar :  in  short,  that  Mr.  Pain 
might  have  committed  suicide.  If  he  was  wrong,  Charlotte's  manner 
was  to  blame.  It  was  from  that  he  gathered  the  thought.  That  the 
subject  was  a  most  unwelcome  one,  there  could  be  no  doubt :  she  pal- 
pably shrank  from  it. 

Murmuring  afain  a  few  clear  words  of  considerate  apology.  Lord 
Averil  chan^  uie  conversation,  and  presently  said  adieu  to  Charlotte. 

<*  You  surely  are  not  thinking  of  going  yet?"  cried  Charlotte,  retain- 
ing his  hand,  and  recovering  all  her  light-headedness.  <'  They  are  setting 
out  the  whist-tables." 

'^  I  do  not  play.  I  have  a  visit  to  pay  yet  to  a  sick  friend,"  be  added, 
glancing  at  his  watch.     <<  I  shall  be  in  time." 

''  But  I  do  not  think  your  carriage  is  here,"  urged  Charlotte,  who 
would  fidn  have  detained  him. 

'^  I  am  sure  it  is  not  here,"  was  the  peer's  answer.  '^  I  did  not  order 
it  to  come.     It  is  a  fine  night,  and  I  shall  walk  to  Prior's  Ash." 

He  looked  round  for  Mr.  Verrall.  He  could  not  see  him.  In  at  one 
room,  in  at  another,  looked  he ;  out  upon  the  terrace,  away  before  the 
dining-room  window  amidst  the  smokers.  But  there  was  no  Mr.  Verrall: 
and  Lord  Averil,  impatient  to  be  gone,  finally  departed  without  wishing^ 
his  host  good  niffht 

Mr.  Verrall  had  strolled  out  into  the  moonlight,  and  was  in  low, 
earnest  conversation  witK  George  Godolphin.    They  had  got  as  far  as 
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that  stream  on  wluch  yoa  saw  Gkoree  rowing  the  day  of  Mrs.  Verrall't 
ftte,  when  he  so  nearly  caught  his  death.  Standing  on  the  arched 
wooden  bridge,  which  crossed  it  to  the  mock  island,  they  leaned  forward, 
their  arms  on  its  rails.  Mr«  Verrall  was  smoking :  George  Godolphin 
appeared  to  be  too  ill  at  ease  to  smoke.  His  brow  was  knit ;  his  h/oe 
hot  with  caie.  As  htt  as  he  wiped  the  drops  from  his  brow  they  gathered 
there  again. 

**  Don't  worry,  lad,**  said  Mr.  Verrall.  ^'  It  always  has  come  rights 
and  it  will  come  right  now.  Never  fear.  Ton  will  reoeiTe  news  from 
London  to-morrow  ;  there's  little  doubt  of  it." 

'*  But  it  ought  to  ha?e  come  to-day,  Yerrall." 

^'  It  will  come  to-morrow  safe  enough.  And — you  know  that  you 
may  always  count  upon  me." 

"  I  know  I  may.     But  look  at  the  awful  cost,  Verrall." 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !     What  has  put  you  in  this  mood  to-night  f " 

'*  I  don^t  know,"  said  George^  wringing  the  damp  from  his  brow. 
'<  The  not  hearing  from  town,  I  thmk.     Verrall  f " 

"What?" 

"  Suppose,  when  I  do  hear,  it  should  not  be  farourable  ?  I  feel  in  a 
fever  when  I  think  of  it." 

^^  You  took  too  much  of  that  heating  port  this  evemng,"  said  Mr. 
Verrall. 

'*  I  dare  say  I  did,"  returned  George.  ''  A  man  at  ease  may  let  the 
wine  pass  him  :  but  one,  worried  to  death,  is  glad  of  it  to  drown  care." 

^  Worried  to  death !"  repeated  Mr.  Verrall,  in  a  reproring  tone. 

"  It's  next  door  to  it.  Look  there !  they  have  tracked  us  and  are 
coming  in  search." 

Two  or  three  dark  forms  were  discerned  in  the  distance,  nearer  the 
Folly.  Mr.  Verrall  passed  his  arm  within  George  Grodolphin's  and  led 
him  towards  the  house. 

^  I  think  rU  go  home,"  said  George.  '*  I  am  not  company  for  a  dog 
to-night." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Vexrall.  <<  The  tables  are  ready.  I  want  to 
g^ve  you  your  revenge." 

For  once  in  his  life— -and  it  was  a  notable  exertion— G^rge  Go- 
dolphin  actually  resisted  the  temptation  of  the  *< tables;"  of  the  chance 
of  "  revenge."  He  had  a  heavy  trouble  upon  him;  a  great  fear;  perhaps 
more  than  Mr.  Verrall  knew  of.  Ay,  he  had  1  But  who  would  have 
suspected  it  of  gay,  careless  George,  who  had  been  so  brilliant  at  the 
dinner-table?  He  foreswore  for  that  one  nig:ht  the  attractions  of  the 
Folly,  including  syren  Charlotte,  and  went  straight  home. 

It  was  not  much  past  ten  when  he  reached  the  bank.  Maria  was 
astonished  :  the  Veirall  dinner-parties  were  generally  late  affairs  She 
was  sitting  alone,  reading.  In  her  glad  surprise  she  ran  to  him  with  an 
exclamation  of  welcome. 

George  pressed  her  tenderly  to  him,  and  hu  manner  was  gay  and 
careless  again.  Whatever  scandal  Prior's  Ash  might  choose  to  talk  of 
George,  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  neglect  hu  wife. 

**  It  was  rather  humdrum,  darling,  and  I  got  tired,"  he  said  in  answer 
to  her  questions.  "  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ?  Have 
yon  been  alone  all  the  evening  ?" 

<'Sbee  mamma  left.    She  went  home  after  tea.    George^  I  want 
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to  tell  voa  lometliin^  vmmBia  hw  been  talking  of;  has  been  sug^ 
geiting. ' 

Gaorge  itretehedliims^  on  the  sofa,  as  i£  he  were  wesry.  Blaria  edged 
henelf  on  to  it^  and  nt  (adng  him,  holding  kis  hand  while  she  tallmL 

*'Ifc  was  the  new  carriage  that  brought  tlie  subject  up,  George. 
Mamma  introdneed  it  this  morning.  She  sajs  we  are  living  at  too  great 
an  expense;  that  we  ought  not  to  spend  more  than  half  what  we 

<<  What?**  shouted  Geotge,  starting  up  from  the  so&  as  if  he  had  been 
electrified. 

Maria  felt  electrified ;  electrified  by  the  sadden  movement,  the  word, 
die  tone  of  anger.  Nay,  it  was  not  anger  alone  that  it  bore,  but  dismay ; 
feaiv-she  could  hardly  tell  its  sound.  "  George,"  she  gasped,  ^  what  is 
the  matter  ?" 

<<  Tell  me  what  it  is  that  Mrs.  Hastings  has  been  saying.'' 

*^  George,  I  think  yon  must  have  mistaken  my  words,*'  was  all  that 
Maria  could  reply  in  the  first  moment,  feeKng  truly  uncomfortable. 
'^  Mamma  said  this  morning  that  it  was  a  pity  we  did  not  live  at  less 
expense,  and  save  money ;  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  sake  of 
Meta  and  any  other  children  we  may  have.  I  said  I  thought  it  would 
be  desirable,  and  that  I  would  suggest  it  to  you.     That  was  all." 

George  gazed  at  Maria  searchingly  for  the  space  of  a  minute  or  two. 
*'  Has  Prior's  Ash  been  saying  this  ?" 

«  Oh  no." 

^  Good.  Tell  Mrs.  Hastings,  Maria,  that  we  are  capable  of  regulat- 
ing our  own  affiuis  without  inteiftrenee.  I  do  not  desire  it,  nor  will  I 
admit  it." 

Maria  sat  down  to  the  table  with  her  book ;  the  one  she  had  been 
nading  when  Geoige  oame  in.  She  put  her  hands  up,  as  if  absorbed  in 
reading,  but  her  tears  were  dropping.  She  had  never  had  an  ill  word 
with  her  husband ;  had  never  had  any  symptom  of  estrangement  with 
him;  and  she  could  not  bear  this.  George  lay  on  the  sofa,  his  lips 
compressed.  Maria  rose  up,  in  her  loving,  affectionate  nature,  and  stood 
before  him. 

^  George,  I  am  sure  mamma  never  meant  to  interfere ;  she  would  not 
do  such  a  thing.  What  she  said  arose  from  anxiety  for  our  interests. 
I  am  so  sorry  to  have  offended  you,"  she  added,  the  tears  fallbg  frst 

A  repentant  fit  had  come  over  him.  He  drew  his  wife's  face  down  on 
his  own  and  kissed  its  tears  away.  ^  Forgive  me,  my  dearest ;  I  was 
wrong  to  speak  crossly  to  you.  A  splitting  headache  has  put  me  out  of 
sorts,  and  I  was  vexed  to  hear  that  people  were  oommenting  on  our 
private  affairs.    Nothing  could  annoy  me  naif  so  much." 

Maria  wondered  why.  But  she  rally  resolved  that  it  should  be  the 
last  time  riie  would  hint  at  such  a  thing  as  economy.  Of  course  her 
husband  knew  his  own  business  best. 

m. 

CECIL'S  KOMAHCB. 

'We  must  tumr  to  Ashlydyat,  and  go  baek  to  a  little  earlier  in  tlie 
evening.  Miss  Godolphin's  note  to  the  Folly  had  stated  that  her  brother 
had  been  taken  ill  while  dzeaiing  for  Mr*  Verrall's  dinner*    It  was  cor- 
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feet  ThomtB  GroidolDhia  waa  alone  in  hk  rottpiy  readj,  all  but  hu  eoat, 
wlien  he  wai  atlaokea  by  a  sharp,  internal  pun  of  agony.  He  hailily 
sat  down :  a  cxy  escaping  his  lips,  and  drops  of  water  gathering  on  ma 
brow. 

Alone  he  bore  it,  calling  for  no  aid.  In  a  few  minutes  the  paroiysm 
had  partially  passed,  and  he  rang  for  his  servant.  An  old  man  now,  that 
servant :  he  had  for  years  attended  on  Sir  George  Godolphin« 

''  Bexley,  I  have  been  ill  agab,"  said  Thomas^  quietly.  **  Will  yov 
ask  Miss  Godolphin  to  write  a  line  to  Mr.  Venall,  saying  that  I  am^ 
unable  to  attend." 

fiezley  cast  a  strangely  yearning  look  on  the  pale,  suffering  (ace  of 
his  master.  He  had  seen  him  in  these  paroxysms  of  pain  onoe  or  twice. 
"  I  wish  you  would  have  Mr.  Snow  called  in,  sir !"  he  cried. 

"  I  think  I  shall.  He  may  give  me  some  ease  possiUy.  Take  my 
message  to  your  mistress,  Bexley." 

'The  effect  of  the  message  was  to  bring  Janet  to  the  room.  ''  Taken 
ill !  a  sharp  inward  pain  !'*  she  was  repeating,  after  Bexley.  ^'  Thomas, 
what  sort  of  a  pain  is  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  had  the  same 
before,  lately." 

"  Write  a  few  words  the  first  thing,  will  you,  Janet.  I  sbonld  not 
like  to  keep  them  waiting  for  me." 

Janet>  punctilious  as  Thomas,  considerate  as  he  was  for  the  conve- 
nience of  others,  sat  down  and  wrote  the  note,  despatching  it  at  onoe  by 
Andrew,  one  of  the  serving  men.  Few  might  have  set  about  and  done 
it  so  calmly  as  Janet,  considering  that  she  had  a  great  fear  thumping  at 
her  heart  A  fear  which  had  never  penetrated  it  until  this  moment. 
With  something  very  like  sickness,  had  flashed  into  her  memory  their 
mother's  pain.  A  sharp,  agonising  pain  had  occasionally  attacked  Aer, 
the  symptom  of  the  inward  malady  of  which  she  had  died.  Was  the 
same  fatal  malady  attacking  Thomas?  The  doctors  had  expressed  their 
fears  then  that  it  might  prove  hereditary. 

In  the  c<»ridor,  as  Janet  was  going  back  to  Thomas's  room,  the  note 
written,  she  encountered  Bexley.  The  sad,  apprehensive  look  in  the  old 
man's  faoe  stroek  her.  She  touched  his  arm,  and  beckoned  him  into  an 
empty  room. 

**  What  is  it  that  is  the  matter  with  your  master?" 

^'  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer :  but  the  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
which  caused  Janet  to  think  that  the  old  man  was  awake  to  the  same 
fears  that  she  was.     "  Miss  Janet,  I  am  a&aid  to  think  what  it  may  be.'* 

**  Is  he  often  ill  like  this  ?" 

"  I  know  but  of  a  time  or  two,  ma'am.  But  that's  a  time  or  two  too 
many." 

Janet  returned  to  the  room.  Thomas  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
his  face  ghastly,  his  hands  fallen,  prostrate  altogether  with  the  efiects  of 
the  pain.  If  a  momentaxy  thought  had  crossed  Janet  that  he  might  have 
written  the  note  himself,  it  left  her  now.  Things  were  coming  mto  her 
mind  one,  by  one :  how  much  time  Thomas  had  spent  in  his  own  room  of: 
late ;  how  seldom,  comparatively  speaking,  he  went  to  the  bank ;  how 
often  he  had  the  brougham,  instead  of  wsJking,  when  he  did  go  to  it. 
Once — ^why  it  was  only  this  very  last  Sunday !— he  had  not  gone  near 
church  all  day  long.    Janet's  fears  grew  into  certainties* 

She  took  a  chair,  drawing  it  near  to  Thomas.    Not  speaking  of  her 
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fetn,  but  asking  him  in  an  agreeable  tone  how  he  felt,  and  what  had 
caused  his  illness.  ''  Hate  yon  had  the  same  pain  before  P"  she  con- 
tinued. 

''  Sereral  times,"  he  answered.  <*  But  it  has  been  worse  to-night  than 
I  haye  previously  felt  it  Janet,  I  fear  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  my 
call.     I  did  not  think  to  leave  you  so  soon." 

Except  that  Janet's  face  went  nearly  as  pale  as  his,  and  that  her  fingers 
entwined  themselves  together  so  tightly  as  to  cause  pain,  there  was  no 
outward  sign  of  the  grief  that  laid  hold  of  her  heart. 

«  Tliomas,  what  is  the  complaint  that  you  are  fearing?''  she  asked, 
after  a  pause.     *'  The  same  that— that— " 

*^  That  my  mother  had,"  he  quietly  answered,  speaking  the  words  that 
Janet  would  not  speak. 

^'  It  may  not  be  so,''  gasped  Janet. 

"True.    But  I  think  it  is." 

*•  Why  have  you  never  spoken  of  this  ?" 

"  Because,  until  to-night,  I  have  doubted  whether  it  was  so,  or  not 
The  suspicion,  that  it  might  be  so,  certainly  was  upon  me:  but  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  suspicion.  At  times,  when  I  feel  quite  well,  I  argue 
that  I  must  be  wrong." 

"  Have  you  consulted  Mr.  Snow?" 

^'  I  am  going  to  do  so  now.     I  have  desired  Bezley  to  send  for  him." 

"  It  should  have  been  done  before,  Thomas." 

^  Why  ?  If  it  is  as  I  suspect,  neither  Snow  nor  all  his  brediren  can 
save  me." 

Janet  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  knee,  and  sat  with  her  head  bent. 
She  was  feeling  the  communication  in  all  its  bitter  force!  It  seemed  that 
the  only  one  left  on  earth  with  whom  she  could  sympathise,  was  Thomas: 
and  now  perhaps  he  was  going !  Bessy,  George,  Cecili  all  were  younger, 
all  had  their  own  pursuits  and  interests,  George  had  his  new  ties;  but 
she  and  Thomas  seemed  to  stand  alone.  With  the  deep  sorrow  for  him, 
the  brother  whom  she  dearly  loved,  came  other  considerations,  impossible 
not  to  occur  to  a  practical,  foreseeing  mind  like  Janet's.  With  Thomas 
they  should  lose  Ashlydyat.  George  would  come  into  possession :  and 
George's  ways  were  so  different  from  theirs  that  it  would  seem  to  be  no 
longer  in  the  family.  What  would  George  make  of  it?  A  gay,  ever- 
filled  place,  like  the  Verralls — when  they  were  at  home— -made  of  Lady 
Godolphin's  Folly?  Janet's  cheeks  flushed  at  the  idea  of  such  degeneracy 
for  stately  Ashlydyat.  However  it  might  be,  whether  George  turned  it 
into  an  ever-open  house,  or  shut  it  up  as  a  nunnery,  it  wouJd  be  alike 
lost  to  all  the  rest  of  them.  She  and  her  sisters  must  turn  from  it 
once  again  and  for  ever;  George,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  would 
reign. 

Janet  Godolphin  did  not  rebel  at  this ;  she  would  not  have  had  it 
otherwise.  Failing  Thomas,  George  was  the  fit  and  proper  represen- 
tative of  Ashlydyat.  But  the  ibct  could  but  strike  upon  ner  now  with 
gloom.    AU  things  wore  a  gloomy  hue  to  her  in  that  unhappy  moment. 

It  would  cause  changes  at  the  bank,  too.  At  least,  Janet  thought  it 
probable  that  it.  might  Could  George  carry  on  that  extensive  concern 
fumself  P  Would  the  public  be  satisfied  with  gay  Greorge  for  its  sole  head? 
—-would  they  accord  him  the  confidence  they  had  given  Thomas?  These 
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old  Tetainen,  too!    If  they  left  Ashlydyat,  they  most  part  with  them : 
leave  them  to  wm  Geoige. 

Such  coneideratioDS  passed  rapidly  through  her  imaginadon.  It  could 
not  well  he  otherwise.  Would  they  really  come  to  pass  ?  She  looked  at 
Thomas,  as  if  seeking  in  his  face  the  answer  to  the  doubt. 

His  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  his  temples  pressed  upon  his 
hand,  sat  Thomas;  his  mind  in  as  deep  a  reverie  as  was  Janet's.  Where 
was  it  straying  to  ?  To  the  remembrance  of  Ethel?— of  the  day  that  he 
bad  stood  over  her  grave  when  they  were  placing  her  in  it  ?  Was  the 
time  indeed  come,  or  nearly  come,  to  which  ne  had,  from  that  time,  looked 
forward? — the  time  of  his  joining  her?  He  had  never  lost  the  vista: 
and  perhaps  the  fiat,  death,  could  have  come  to  few  who  would  meet  it  so 
serenely  as  Thomas  Godolphin.  It  would  scarcely  be  right  to  say  wel" 
come  it;  but,  certain  it  was,  that  the  prospect  was  one  of  pleasantness 
rather  than  pain  to  him.  To  one  who  has  lived  near  to  Grod  on  earth, 
the  antidpation  of  the  great  change  can  bring  no  dismay.  It  brought 
none  to  Thomas  Godolphin. 

Bat  Thomas  Godolphin  had  not  done  with  earth  and  its  cares  yet. 

Bes^  Godolphin  was  away  from  home  that  week.  She  had  gone  to 
spend  it  with  some  friends  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  Cecil  was  alone 
when  Janet  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  She  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
sorrow  that  was  overhangmg  the  house.  She  had  not  seen  Thomas  go 
to  the  FoUy,  and  felt  surprised  at  his  tardiness. 

*'  How  kto  he  will  be,  Janet !" 

''Who?  Thomas!  He  is  not  going.  He  is  not  vexy  well  this 
eveSing,"  was  the  reply. 

Cecil  thought  nothing  of  it.  How  should  she  ?  Janet  buried  her 
fears  within  her,  and  said  no  more. 

One  was  to  dine  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  that  night,  who  absorbed 
all  Cedl's  thoughts.  Cecil  Godolphin  had  had  her  romance  in  life ;  as 
flo  many  have  it.  It  had  been  partially  played  oat  years  ago.  Not 
quite.  Its  sequel  had  to  come.  She  sat  there  listlessly;  her  pretty 
hands  resting  inertly  on  her  knee,  her  beautiful  hce  tinged  with  the 
eettiog  sunlight ;  sat  Uiere  thinking  of  him — Lord  AveriL 

A  romance  it  had  really  been.  Cecil  Godolphin  had  paid  a  long  visit 
to  die  Honourable  Mrs.  Averil  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  She,  Mrs. 
Averil,  was  in  health  then,  fond  of  gaiety,  and  her  house  had  many 
visitors.  Amidst  others,  staying  there,  was  Lord  Averil :  and  before  he 
and  Cecal  knew  well  what  they  were  about,  they  had  learned  to  love. 
Lord  Averil  was  the  first  to  awake  from  the  pleasant  dream  ;  to  know 
what  it  meant ;  and  he  discreetly  withdrew  himself  out  of  harm's  way. 
Harm  only  to  himself^  as  he  supposed  :  he  never  suspected  that  the  like 
love  had  won  its  way  to  Cecil  Godolphin.  A  strictly  honourable  man, 
he  would  have  been  fit  to  kill  himself  in  self-condemnation  had  he  sus* 
peeted  that  it  had.  Not  until  he  had  gone,  did  it  come  out  to  Cecil 
that  he  was  a  married  man.  When  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had 
been  drawn  into  one  of  tiiose  unequal  and  unhappy  alliances  that  can 
enly  bring  a  flush  to  the  brow  in  after  years.  Many  a  hundred  times 
had  it  dyed  that  of  Lord  Averil.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age/ 
he  had  separated  from  his  wife ;  when  pretty  Cecil  was  yet  a  child :  and 
the  next  ten  years  he  spent  abroad,  striving  to  overget  its  remembrance* 

June^yoiM  oxxy.  no.  ccccxoviu.  k 
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Hb  own  fftmilj,  70a  nutj  beture,  did  not  |MHtt  him  bjraliadng  to  it^ 
ihen,  or  after  his  return.  He  had  no  resideneein.tbe  naighbonrfaood  ik 
Prior's  Ash.  When  he  visited  ity  it  was  cfaMfly  as  the  gocit  of  Cdonel 
Max,  the  master  of  the  foK-hoonds :  and  <that  was  Ae  way  that  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Charlotte  Fain.  Thus  it  happoiedy  when 
Cecil  met  htm^at  MJrs.  Averil'Sy  she  knew  nothing^  his  being  a  married 
man.  On  Mrs.  Averil's .  part»  ahe.  never  sapposed  that  Cecil  did  not 
know  it.  Lord  Averil  aupposed  she  knew  it :  and  little  enoogh,  in  hie 
own  ms,  has  he  looked- in  her  presenee,  when  the  4hoi^t  would  flash 
over  flim»  ^*  How  ahe  must  deepise  me  for  my  mad  fc^!**  He  had 
leaned  to  love. her ;  to  love  her  passionately :  never  so  mu(m.a8  glancing 
at  the  thought  that  it  could  be  xeoiprocated.  He,  a  married  num !  Bat 
this  was  no  less  mad  foUy  than  the  other  had  been^  and  Losd  Averil  had 
the  sense  to  move  himself  away. 

A  day  or  two. after  his  departme,.  li&s.  Averil  vec^ved.a  letter  from 
him.     Cecil  was  in  her  dressiugnroom  when  she  read  it 

^^  How  strange !"  was  the  comment  of  Mrs.  Averil.  '^  What  do  yoa 
thinky  Cecil  f"  Ae  added,  loweriog.her  voioe.  ^'  When  he  get  to  town 
diere  was  a  communication  waiting  at  his  house  for  him,  saying  that  his 
wife  was  dying,  and  praying  him  to.  go  and  see  her." 

^'  His  Wife?"  echoed  Cecil.     «  Who's  wife P" 

'^  Lord  Averil's.  Have  yon  foigotten  that  he  had  »  wife?  I  widi 
we  could  all  really  forget  it.     It  has  been  the  blight  upon  hia  fife." 

Cecil  had  discretion  enough  left  in  that  unhappy  momsnt  not  to 
betray  that  she  had  been  ignorant  of  the  fisct.  When  her  burning 
cheeks  had  a  little  cooled,  she  turned  from  the  window  where  she  3iad 
been  hidiuqg^  them,  and  eseaped  to  her  own  room.  The  zevdatbn  had 
betrayed  to  h^  the  secret  of  her  own  feelings  for  Losd  Averil  ;.and,  in 
her  pride  and  reotitude,  ahe  thought  she  should  have  died* 

A  day  or  two  more,  and  Lord  Averil  was  a  widower.  He  Buffered 
some  months  to  elapse,  and  then  came  to  Prior's  Aah,  his  object  beings 
Cecil  Goddphin.  He  stayed  at  an  hotel,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Ashlydyat  Cecil  believed  that  he  meant  to  ask  Jier  to  be  his  wife :  and 
Cecil  was  not  wrong.  She  could  give  henelf  up  now  tor  the  fioll  joy  of 
loving  him. 

Busy  tongues,  belonging  to  some  yoo^g  ladies  who  oould  beset  more 
wit  than  discretion,  hint^  something  of  tins  to  Cecil.  Cecil,  in  her 
vexation  at  having  her  private  feelings  suspected,  spoke  sKghtingly  of 
Lord  Averil.  Did  they  think  she  woi£i  stoop  to  a  widower ;  to  one  who 
had  made  .himself  so  notorious  by  his  fint  marriage  ?  she  adred.  And 
this,  word  for  word,  was  repeated  to  Lord  Averil. 

It  was  repeated  to  htm  by  those  false  friends,  and  CeoH's  *  haughty 
manner,  as  she  spoke  li,  -offensively  commented  upon.  Lord  Averil 
believed  it  fuUy.  He  judged  that 'he  had  no  chance  with  Ceol  6e- 
dolphin ;  and,  without  ppedd^g  to  her  of  what  had  been  his  intentioBa, 
he  again  left. 

But  now,.no  sosmcion  of  dns  ooavenation  havings  been  repeated  to  hna, 
ever  reached  Cecil  She  deemed  >his  behaviour  very  had.  Whatever 
restrunt  he  may  have  laid  upon  his  manuers'  towaids  her  edien  at  Mebl 
Averil's,  he  had  been  open  enough  since:  and  Oecsl/oocU.  edy  bdieve 
lus  conduct  unjustifiable,  the  result  of  fickleneai.  fihe  resolved  to  fingefc 
hinu 
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.But  fliie  Ud  ootidoae  h  yet.  All  this  lonp<wlule  slxwe,  baiwean  tiro 
and  three  yean,  had  Cecil  been  trying  at  it,  and  it  was  not  yet  aeoom- 
pUriied.  me^iiad  reeeiyed  an  offer  mn  a^ovng  and  iiaadfonie  earl ;  it 
woaidhaTe  been  a  «Mtok  every  wsydMiraUe :  batipoor  Cedl  found  ttiat 
Lord  Averil  was  too  deeply  seated  in  her  heart  lor  lier  to  admit  thon^t 
of  another.  And  now  Lm  Avcril  -was  baek  at  Pkioc's  Ash ;  and,  as 
Cecil  had  lieaxd,  wae  to  dine  (hat  day  ai  Lady  OodolpUn's  FoUy.  He 
had  ealJed  at  Asidydyatisinoeiiiia retam,  hot  sbe<was •oat 

She  sat  there,  thinking  of  him :  her  prominent  feding  against  him 
bsing  anger.  She  beliered,  to  tfaiahonr,  that  he  had  ased  her  ill;  that 
hie  behayioarliad  besn  anbeooadnga  geatieman. 

Her  rdfleetioBS  wese  tdistorbed  by  the  i^t  of  Mr.  Snow.  It  was 
growing  dusk  then,  and  she  wondered  what  fatooght  him  there. so  late: 
in  hc%  what  faraaghtiau  there  at  alL  She  tnmed  and  asked  the  question 
of  Janet. 

^^Hoiias  come  to  aee  Thomas,*  lepKed  Janet.  AadCeoil  noticed  that 
her  sister  was  sitting  in  a  strangely  still  attitude,  her  head  bowed  down. 
Bat  she  did  not  comeet  it  with  its  trae  oaase.  It  was  nothing  nnusual 
to  see  Janet  lost  in  deep  thought 

«<  What  is  te  matter  ndth  ThoiBas,(ihat  Mr.  -finow  shodd  cone?" 
inquired  Cecil. 

«<  He  did  not  ^1  well,  and  sent  lor  han.'* 

It  was  4ill  that  Janet  antfrered.  And  Cedlooatinued  in  Uissfbl  ignor- 
ance of  anythii^  being  wrong,  and  resoflsed  her  tefleotioBS  on  Lotd 
Avenl. 

Janet  saw  Mr.  6now>before  he  went  away.  Afterwards  she  went  to 
Thomas's  room,  and  remaiBedin it.  Ceoil  stayed  in  the  drawing-room^ 
hneied  in  her  diaam.  The  room  was  lighted,  bnt  the  bHnds  were  not 
drawn  down :  Ceoil  iwas-  at  the  window,  looking  forth  into  the  bright 
moonlight. 

It  must  have  been  get^g  quite  late  when  she  discerned  some  one 
iqiproaohing  Ashlydyat,  on  the  road  ^m  Lack  Ghdolpliin's  Folly, 
^rom  the  height,  she  &ncied  at  first  that  it  ndght-bvOeorge;  bnt  as 
die  figure  drew  sieaier,  her  heart  gave  a  great  bomid,  and  she  saw  that 
k  wrae  ifaim  upon  *whom  her  dio«^hte  had  bsaa  £xed. 

Yes,  it  was  Lord  AveriL  Wihen  he  (mentioned  to  Oharldte  Pain  that 
he  had  a  Tisit  yet  to  par  to  a  siek  finend,  he  had  aUoded  to  Thomas 
Godolphin.  Lord  ATeril,  since  his  return,  had  been  stvndE  with  the 
ehange  in  Thomas- GodoMiin.  It  was  moee  perceptible  to  him  than:  to 
these  who  saw  Thomas  habitually.  And  when:  the  apology  eame  for  Mr. 
Godolphin's  absence,  Lord  Ayeril  determined  to  call  upon  him  that  night. 
Though,  in  talking  to  Mis.*  Btein,  he  nearly  4et  the  timer  lor  ct  slip  by. 

Ceol  rose  iip  when  he  enterad.  In  broad  day  he  might  have  seen, 
bayood  doubt,  her  changiav'  face,  totting  off  emotion.  Waa  he  mistaken, 
is  faaeying'that  she  was'agitated  ?  His  pulses  qnickenediat  the  thought : 
for  Ceol  was  as  dear  to  him  as  she  had  ever  been. 

«<  Willyon  pardon  laiy  iatvnsion  at  thisnhoor?*  he  luhed,  taldng  her 
hani,aBid  ibanding  tawosda  herwlith  ins  sweet  amile.  *^  It  is  later  than  I 
thought  it  was"— in  truth,  ten.  was  striking  that  asoment  from  the  hall 
doek.  «^I.was4NRi08rHed  to  hear  of  ^Mr.Oodolphhi*siUneB%!and  wished 
to  aasH  tarn  hoiw  he/wasy jbefbie  letonihig  toi  PnevV  Ash.'' 

"^  He  has  kept  his  room  this  evening,"iaej[die*  GeoiL    ^  Jiy  sislnr  is 
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sifetiDg  with  him.     I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  serioofl.     Bat  he  has  not 
appec^ed  very  well  of  late." 

« Indeed  1  trust  it  is  nothing  serious,"  warmly  responded  Lord  ATeril. 

Cecil  fell  into  silence.  She  supposed  they  had  told  Janet  of  the  yisit^ 
and  that  she  would  be  coming  in.     Lord  Averil  went  to  the  window. 

**  The  same  charming  scene !"  he  exclaimed.  <^  I  think  the  moonlight 
view  from  this  window  beautiful.  The  dark  trees  around,  and  the  wmte 
walls  of  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  rising  there,  remain  on  my  memory  Uke 
the  scene  of  an  old  painting.*' 

He  .folded  his  arms  and  stood  there,  gazing  still.  Cecil  stole  a  look  up 
at  him :  at  his  pale,  attractiTe  &ce,  with  its  expression  of  care.  She  had 
wondered  once  why  that  look  of  care  should  be  conspicuous  there :  but 
not  after  she  became  acquainted  with  his  domestic  hbtory. 

'<  Have  you  returned  to  England  to  remain.  Lord  Averil?" 

The  question  awoke  him  from  his  reverie.  He  turned  to  Cecil,  and  a 
sudden  impulse  prompted  him  to  stake  his  fate  on  the  die  of  the  moment 
It  was  not  a  lucky  tnrow. 

<<  I  would  remain  if  I  could  induce  one  to  share  my  name  and  home. 
Forgive  me,  Cecil,  if  I  anger  you  by  thus  hastily  speaking.  Will  you 
forget  the  past,  and  help  me  to  forget  it? — will  you  let  me  make  you  my 
dear  wife?" 

In  saying  *^  Will  you  forget  the  past,"  Lord  Averil  had  alluded  to  hu 
first  marriage.  In  his  extreme  sensitiveness  upon  that  point,  he  doubted 
whether  Cecil  might  not  object  to  succeed  the  dead  Lady  Averil :  he 
believed  those  hasty  and  ill-natured  words,  reported  to  him  as  having 
been  spoken  by  her,  bore  upon  that  sore  point  alone.  Cecil,  on  the  con- 
trary,  assumed  that  h6r  forgetfulness  was  asked  for  his  own  behaviour  to 
her,  in  so  feur  that  he  had  gone  away  and  left  her  without  word  or  ex* 
planation.  She  g^ew  quite  pale  with  anger.  Lord  Averil  resumed,  his 
manner  earnest,  his  voice  low  and  tender. 

''  I  have  loved  you,  Cecil,  horn  the  first  day  that  I  saw  you  at  Mrs. 
Averil's.  I  dragged  myself  away  from  the  place,  because  I  loved  you^ 
fearing  lest  you  might  come  to  see  my  folly.  It  was  worse  than  folly 
then,  for  I  was  not  a  free  man.  I  have  gone  on  loving  you  more  and 
more,  from  that  time  to  this.  I  went  abroad  this  last  time  hopine  to 
forget  you ;  striving  to  forget  you :  but  I  cannot  do  it,  and  the  love  has 
only  become  stronger.  Forgive,  I  say,  my  urging  it  upon  you  in  this 
moment  of  impulse." 

Poor  Cecil  was  all  at  sea.  **Went  abroad  hoping  to  forget  her; 
striving  to  forget  her!"  It  was  worse  and  worse.  She  flung  his  hand 
away. 

^<0h,  Ce<nl!  can  you  not  love  me  P'  he  exdumed,  in  agitation.  '*Will 
you  not  give  me  hopes  that  you  will  sometime  be  my  wifo  P" 

*^  No,  I  cannot  love  you.  I  will  not  give  you  hopes.  I  would  rather 
many  any  one  in  the  world  than  you.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Lord  Averil!" 

Not  a  very  dignified  rejoinder.  And  Cecil,  what  with  anger,  what 
with  hvCf  burst  into  even  less  dignified  tears,  and  quitted  the  room  in  a 
pasdon.     Lord  Averil  bit  his  lips  to  pain. 

Janet  entered,  unsuspicious.  He  turned  from  the  window,  and 
smoothed  his  brow,  gathering  what  equanimity  he  could,  as  he  proceeded 
to  bquire  after  Mr.  Godolphin* 
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LORD    FALKLAND. 

BT  SIB  HATHANIBL. 

In  all  that  noble  Portrait  Gallery,  beqileathed  to  posterity  by  the  great 
portrait  painter,  Lord  Clarendon,  there  u  not  one  individaal  portrait  that 
more  rivets  the  gaze,  and  haunts  the  memory,  than  that  of  Lucius  Carey, 
Viscount  Falklimd.  Not  that,  in  respect  of  mere  phy^que,  there  is 
much  to  attract  in  the  personnel  of  the  high-bred,  well-natured,  ill- 
starred  gentleman.  For  his  stature  and  size  were  below  the  common ; 
his  motion  not  graceful,  and  his  aspect — says  Clarendon  himself,  his  fast 
fnend  of  well*nigh  twenty  years — so  far  from  invitmg,  that  it  had  some- 
what in  it  of  *^  rimplicity" — a  phrase  not  to  be  understood  in  the  fevour- 
able  modem  sense  which  Mr.  Thackeray,  of  all  others,  has  made  so 
popular  and  respect-worthy — while  of  his  voice  we  are  told  that  so 
mituned  was  it  that,  instead  of  reconcilii^^,  it  offended  the  ear,  **  so  that 
nobody  would  have  expected  music  from  that  tongue ;  and  sure  no  man 
was  less  beholden  to  Nature  for  its  recommendation  into  the  world :  but 
ihen  no  man  sooner,  or  more  disappointed  this  general  and  customary 
prejudice;  that  little  person  and  small  stature  was  quickly  found  to 
contain  a  great  heart,  a  courage  so  keen,  and  a  nature  so  fearless,  that 
no  composition  of  the  strongest  limbs,  and  most  harmonious  and  pro* 
portioned  presence  and  strength,  ever  more  disposed  any  man  to  the 
greatest  enterprises  ;  it  being  his  greatest  weakness  to  be  too  solicitous 
lor  such  adventures:  and  that  untuned  tongue  and  voice  easily  discovered 
itself  to  be  supplied,  and  governed,  by  a  mind  and  understanding  so 
excellent,  that  the  wit  and  weight  of  aU  he  said,  carried  another  kind  of 
lustre,  and  admiration  in  it,  and  even  another  kind  of  acceptation  from 
ihe  persons  present,  than  any  ornament  of  delivery  could  reasonably 
promise  itself,  or  is  usually  attended  with ;  and  his  disposition  and  nature 
was  so  gentle  and  obliging,  so  much  delighted  in  courtesy,  kindness,  and 

Sinerosity,  that  all  mankind  could  not  but  admire  and  love  him 
e  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  never  found  reluctanc^  in  anything  he 
resolved  to  do,  but  in  his  quitting  London,  and  departing  from  the  con- 
Tersation  of  those  he  enjoyed  there;  which  was  in  some  degree  preserved, 
and  continued  by  frequent  letters,  and  often  visits,  which  were  made  by 
his  friends  from  thence,  whilst  he  continued  wedded  to  the  country ;  and 
which  were  so  grateful  to  him,  that  he  looked  upon  no  book,  except  their 
very  conversation  made  an  appeal  to  some  book ;  and  truly  his  whole 
conversation  was  one  continued  Cantnvium  Philosophicum  or  ConvMum 
ISuohgicumy  enlivened  and  refreshed  with  all  the  facetiousness  of  wit, 
and  good-humour,  and  pleasantness  of  discourse,  which  made  the  gravity 
of  the  argument  itself  (whatever  it  was)  very  delectable."* 

My  loA's  Oxfordshire  seat  lying  within  a  dozen  miles  of  the  university, 
had  quite  the  university  tinge  about  its  reception-rooms,  so  well-stocked 
were  they  with  a  recurrent  series,  and  constant  relays,  of  dons  and  doctors 
in  general,  laic  and  divine.  Burford  had  its  combination-room,  where  the 
rf  '  I  ■      ■■'  '       "       ...I. I  I  .1  -  II  _  ■      < 

*  life  of  ClaraidoQ,  part  i. 
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Viggeet  of  Oxford  big-wigs  loved  to  congregate,  ^<  after  hall/'— due  jostioe 
done  to  the  Burford  cuisine^  which  could  stand  inyidious  (or  rather  let  us 
say,  Malaprop-riately,  odorous)  compariBOsa  with  the  butteries  of  Mag- 
dalen and  Christ  Church.  There,  Doctor  Earles,  of  Merton,  would 
disport  his  slovenly  person^  and  xalilie  off  his  inexhaustible  witticisms,  to 
the  delight  of  his  host.  There,  Doctor  Sheldon,  of  All  Souls,  would  sit 
u  solemn  staie^  with  suoh  dignified  rompoawme^  and  oiicaaispeet' de- 
aaeanoar— «  maa  alveady- noogaised.  as  bom  and  bt«d  to  he  Airhhishnp 
of  Canterbmy.  There,  Doctor  Morley,  of  Christ  Chmefa,  wcoUL  idispkjr 
hb  prowess  in  aiibtle  disputetmH  and  provoke  admiralion  by^the  gtaoe 
of  his  seholanhip,  the  polish  of  his  irony^  aadthetpexIcctHMiiof  hb  gpod 
temper*  There,  too,  Doctor  Hammond  wo«ld  discusa  thai  peetpaols.of 
the  ChuBth,  and  signa  of  the  times ;  and  Mv«  Ghilliagnirovdi  m  "  ' 
his  last  new  cretche(v  mid  take  a  vehament  pavt  agatnst  the 

which  till  vesterday,  perhaps,  were  so  ixrefr^;aUy  hii  own.     

which  scholarly  congress,  we  wiU  bat  name,  among  other  habiimh  of 
Lord  Falkland's  firnide,  that  model  country  genttaaun  Sir  FFaaoia 
Wenman,  truaty  and  tmthfiil,  wittyand  wise ;  and  thalt  dwarfish  aoaaL* 
gam  of  deverneas  and  laainas^  Sydney  Qodolphiii';  and  that  pleasing 
mausible  personage,  of  snoh  nimble  tongue  and  engaging  maaneB^:  M& 
£dmund  Waller. 

This  courify  poet,  wiio  was  deatined  to  sarvive  his  aoUe  finend  bf 
ahnost  half  a  centory  of  yearn,  though  himself  die  senior  bin  soma  tfouB 
or  five,  took,  the  opportunity^  of  FiUkland's  departure  for  SeotkBd,  in 
1689,  as  one  of  Lord  Holland's  expeditkm.  against  •Leslie's  iaaucgente,  to 

Cegyrise,  in  the  poet's  artifioial  way,  the  young  lordwho,.  four  yeasi 
r,  would  be  slain  in  the  battk  of  Newbury. 

Brave  Holland  leads,  and  with  him  FaTkland  goea. 
Who  hears  this  told  and  does  not  straight  suppose - 
We  send  the  Qmoes  and  tiie  Muaes  forth, 
To  civilise  and  to  iaatmot  ihe  aoiih  P 


Ah,  noble  friend!  with  what. impatience  all 
That  know  thy  worth,  and  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  j;reat  soul  thou  art  (longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kissed 
Thy  youthful  temples)  with  whM  horror  we 
Think  on  the  blind  events  of  wsc  and  thee ! 
To  fate  exposing  that  alltknowing  bremii 
Among  the  throns,  as  ohesply  as  the  rest ; 
Where  oaks  and  brambles  (if  the  copse  be  burned) 
Confounded  lie«  to  the  same  ashes  turned.* 

Mawkish  indeed  is  the  flavour  of  Waller'a  homage^  in  contcaeiwitli 
ttat  of  Clanendon,  whose  eulogy,  if  atieaet  aa  highflown,  is  steady «a  At 
wing,  and  carries  weight  After  dilating  on'  Falklaad's  intaflaeteal 
endowments — his  retentive  mamDry,  Ins  learning,  hia  judgment^  his  wi^ 
-"Cbrendon  goes  on  to  reoord,  that  all  his  pait^  alHlities>  aediiscuUies^ 
by  art  and  industry,  were>not  to  bo  valued,,  or  mentkmad^;  in  comparison 
of  his  genial  aature  and  mannera.  *^  His  gentleaoBBiy  and  a&hiliay,  .waa 
so  transcendent  and  obligisg,  that 'it  dww  revaraaoe,  and  «oma  knd  of 

*  Waller*sI^iemsyT»]!^LbrdorFalkbmd. 
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oompliflnea  front:  the  zmigheii,  and  moti  uDpofished,  and  stobboni  con* 
riitetionai  aadmaddtdMm  of  another  temper  in  debate^  in.liia  prefenee^ 
than  thej  were  in  other  plaoea* 

**He  was  in  hie  nature  so  levere  a  lover  of  jastiee^  and  so  predse  a 
iovsr  of  truths  that  he  was  saperior  to.  all  possible  temptations  for  the 
yiolai^oa  of  either;  indeed  so  rigid. an  exaeter  of  perfection,  in  all  those 
tilings  which  iseemed  bnt  to  bmer  upon  either  of  them,  and  hj  tibe 
eemnon  praetioe  of  men  were  not  thought  to  border  upon  eitiher,  thai 
wmny  who  knew  him  very  weU,  and  loved,  and  admired  his  virtue  (as  all 
who  did  know  him  must  love,  and  admire  it),  did  b^eve,  that  he  was  of 
a  temper  and.  oonakiteition,  fitter- to  live*  in  repubUbd  Fiaionh,  than  in 
face  Bomuli :  hot  this  rigidness  was  only  exercised  towards  himself  s 
towarde  hisfi4ends'  infirmities  no  man  was  more  indulgent  In  his  con^ 
Tenatio&,  which  was  the.  most  cheerfal  and  pleasant  that  can  be  imagined^ 
tlKwgh  he  was  young  (for  all  I  have  yet  spoken  of  him  dotii  not  yefr 
axeeed  his  age  of  twent^*five  or  twenty^nx  years)  and  of  great  gaiety  in 
his  hamonx^  with  a  flowing  delightfolness  of  language,  he  had  so  cbiaste 
a  iong«e,  and  ear,  that  there  was  never  known  a  profone  or  loose  word 
to  fall  firem  him,  nor  in>  truth  in  his  oom^Mny  :  the  integrity,  and  clean- 
liness of  tiae  wit  at  that  time^  not  exercimag  itself  in  that  licence,  before 
peiBona  for  whom.they  had  any  esteem."*  In  which  respect  fashion,  had 
eonsiderably  altered,  for  the  worse,  when  the  ex-ehancellor:w7ote,  under 
ihe  r^fime  of  a  too  meny  monarch  and  his  too  firee^and-easy  mis* 


Of  Clarendon's  panegyrio  upon  his  friend's  political  ater-'eareer,^orace 
Walpok  and  others  have  complained  in  various  ways, — ^*  wttk  some 
jnetice,"  remanks  the.  editor  of  the  Fairfiu  papers,  who  finely  admits, 
however,  that,  allege  what  inconsbtencies  you  may  against  his  public 
oonduci  in  a  crisis  whoe  much  alloaiance  may  be  reasonably  made  for 
oonseientious  doubts,  his  personal  courage,  lofty  integrity,  and  extenave 
attainments,  must  always  command  respect  and  admiration.  ^  His  earlv 
death,  under  ciroumstaoces  peculiarly  affecting^  invests  bia- memory  witb 
an  interest  afanoat  romantic ;  and  of  him^  it  may  w^l  be  said^'  Whom  the 
ffods  love  die  young.'  "f  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his^ionrsa  of  aotibn: 
m  those  bewildering  times  of  civil  discord,  universally  (unless  by  the  mere- 
'*  sons  of  inteiest^')  he  must  be  reoognised  as  one  of  the  exalted  few 

Whose  minds  axe  richly  fraoffht 
With' philosophic  stores,  superior  light — 
And  in  whose  breast,  enthnsiastic,  Dums . 
Virtue  the  sons  of  interest  deem  romanocj 

The  defenoe  offered  in  his  favour,  politioaUy)*— that^*  havings.  ooginaEy 
declared  his  oooxiotion  that  a  certain  conoession^  on  the  kin^  part,  was 
neeessajy  to  the  repose  and  security  of  the  kingdom,  he  thought  it  ought 
to  be  resiated  when  it  took  the  shape  of  a  demand,-T-4a  met  by  oneiof  hie 
modem  oensors  (not  to  say  detractors)  with  the  remark,  how  easifyiti 
mi^ht  be  shown  that,  in  turning  aside  upon  such  grounds  from  the  cause 
he  had  so  warmly  espoused,  Falkland  suffered  a  trivial  sophistry  to  assert 
a  fiital  ascendancy  over  his  judgment     According  to  this  critic^  and  tha* 

•  Clarendon.  t  Bobert  BeU.  ^ThomsoD,  The  Seasons. 
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Btandpoint  he  takes  for  eyeing^  the  two  men,  the  contrast  between  Falk« 
land's  closing  career  and  that  of  Hampden  is  painfiil,  as  developing  only 
too  clearly  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  faithful  intellect,  whien 
rises  with  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  vindicating  and  sustaining  its 
consistency  to  the  end,  and  the  feebler  reason  (as  Lucius  Carey's  is 
assumed  to  be)  which  wastes  its  ingenuity  on  the  vain  endeavour  to 
reconcile  antagonistic  elements.  "  Falkland  devoted  himself  to  this  sort 
of  generous  and  hopeless  Quixotism.  It  was  like  a  man  expending  his 
life  over  such  impossible  problems  as  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the 
squaring  of  the  ciide."* 

Lord  Macaulay's  very  pronounced  partisanship  has  biased  not  a  few 
who  write  to  this  e£fect.  That  less  partial,  and  less  popular,  yet  equally 
liberal  historian,  Mr.  Hallam,  strongly  and  seasonably  urges,  that  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  even  now  to  decide,  keeping  in  view  the  maintenance  of 
the  entire  constitution,  from  which  party  in  the  civil  war  greater  mischief 
was  to  be  apprehended ;  but  the  election  was,  he  is  persuaded,  still  more 
•difficult  to  be  made  by  contemporaries.  "  No  one  at  least  who  has  given 
any  time  to  the  study  of  that  history,  will  deny  that  among  those  who 
fought  in  opposite  battalions  at  Edgehili  and  Newbury,  or  voted  in  the 
opposite  parliaments  of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  there  were  many  who 
thought  much  alike  on  general  theories  of  prerogative  and  privilege, 
divided  only  perhaps  by  some  casual  prejudices,  which  had  led  these  to 
look  with  greater  aistrust  on  courtly  insidiousness,  and  those  with  greater 
indignation  at  popular  violence."t  Mr.  Hallam  ^nnot  believe,  for  in« 
stance,  that  Falkland  and  Colepepper  differed  greatly  in  their  constitu- 
tional principles  from  Whitelock  and  Pierpoint,  or  that  Hertford  and 
Southampton  were  less  friends  to  ^  limited  nionarchy  than  Essex  and 
Northumberland. 

In  another  place,  again,  speaking  of  Lord  Falkland's  dejection  of 
spirits  and  constant  desire  of  peace,  as  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  disgust 
with  the  councils  of  Oxford,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated,  Mr.  Hallam  observes :  **  We  know  too  little  of  this  ex* 
cellent  man,  whose  talents  however  and  early  pursuits  do  not  seem  to  have 
particularly  qualified  him  for  public  life.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
plunge  into  the  loyal  cause  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  friend  Hyde ;  and  the 
King,  doubtless,  had  no  great  regard  for  the  counsels  of  one  who  took  so 
very  different  a  view  of  some  important  matters  from  himself.  He  had 
been  active  against  Strafford,  and  probably  had  a  bad  opinion  of  Laud. 
The  prosecution  of  Finch  for  high  treason  he  had  himself  moved."^ 
Lord  Macaulay  takes  another  view  of  the  men  and  the  times,  when  he 
says  that  at  a  later  period  the  Royalists  found  it  convenient  to  antedate 
the  separation  between  themselves  and  their  opponents,  and  to  attribute 
the  Act  which  restrained  the  Ring  from  dissolving  or  proroguing  the  Par- 
liament, the  Triennial  Act,  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  and  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  to  the  faction  which  afterwards  made  war  on  the 
King.     **  But  no  artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous.     Every  one  of  those 

*  See  a  xeview-eesay  on  Clarendon  and  his  Contemporaries,  in  Frater's  Magaxme^ 
March,  1852. 

- 1  Hallam,  €k>n0titutional  History  of  England,  toL  i.  ch.  iz. 
X  Id.  Ibid.,  ch.  X.,  notes. 
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gferoDg  measures  was  actively  promoted  hy  the  men  who  were  afterwards 
foremost  among  the  cavaliers/'*  True,  that  the  nohle  historian  states 
fiurly  enough,  and  with  characteristic  clearness,  the  reasonings  which  the 
most  enlightened  RoyaUsts  may  be  supposed  to  have  made — to  this  effect : 
that  it  was  time  to  take  heed,  lest  they  so  pursued  their  victory  over 
despotism  as  to  run  into  anarchy.  It  was  not  in  power,  he  supposes 
diem  to  argue,  to  overturn  the  bad  institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our 
country,  without  shocks  which  have  loosened  the  foundations  of  govetn- 
ment  Now  that  those  institutions  have  fallen  we  must  hasten  to  prop 
the  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  g^ard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives  with  which  the  law  has,  for  the 
public  good,  armed  the  sovereign. — Such,  he  fairly  enough  represents  as 
the  views  of  those  men  of  whom  <'  the  excellent  Falkland  may  be  regarded 
as  the  leader."t  And  clearly  enough  he  depicts  the  critical  situation,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  which  forced  the  constitutional  Royalists  to 
make  their  choice  between  two  dangers, — when  they  thought  it  their  duty 
ntther  to  rally  round  a  prince  whose  past  conduct  they  condemned,  and 
whose  word  inspired  them  with  little  confidence,  than  to  suffer  the  regal 
office  to  be  degraded,  and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  entirely  re- 
modelled. Witii  such  feelings,  many  men  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
ivould  have  done  honours  to  any  cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  King.J  But  so  thorough-going  admirer  of  Hampden  can  feel  small 
sympathy  with  this  class  of  statesmen.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  his  critical  essays,  Macaulay  dissects  my  Lord  Falkland,  as  a 
type  (the  most  favourable)  of  this  race  of  men — and  while  concedmg  to 
lum  the  unquestionable  possession  of  great  talents  and  great  virtues,  pro- 
nounces him  '^  infinitely  too  fastidious  for  public  life."  He  is  therefore 
made  lic^ht  of,  for  not  perceiving  that,  in  such  times  as  those  on  which 
bis  lot  had  fallen,  the  duty  of  a  statesman  is  to  choose  the  better  part 
and  to  stand  by  it,  in  spite  of  those  excesses  by  which  every  cause,  how* 
ever  good  in  itself  will  be  dismced.  "  The  present  evil  always  seemed 
to  him  the  worst.  He  was  always  going  backward  and  forward ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that  it  was  always  from  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker  nde  that  he  deserted.  While  Charles  was  oppressing  the 
people^  Falkland  was  a  resolute  champion  of  liberty.  He  attacked 
Strafford.  He  even  concurred  in  strong  measures  against  Episcopacy. 
£ut  the  violence  of  his  party  annoyed  him,  and  drove  him  to  the  other 
party,  to  be  equally  annoyed  there.  Drea^ng  the  success  of  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  disgusted  by  the  courtiers  of  Oxford,  as  he  had 
been  disgusted  by  the  patriots  of  Westminster,  yet  bound  by  honour  not 
to  abandon  the  cause  for  which  he  was  in  arms,  he  pined  away,  neglected 
his  person,  went  about  moaning  for  peace,  and  at  last  rushed  desperately 
on  death,  as  the  best  refuge  in  such  miserable  times."§  If,  instead  of 
lUh'ng  at  Newbury,  he  had  lived  through  the  scenes  that  followed,  it  is 
Jkfacaulay's  entire  conviction,  epigrammatically  expressed,  that  Falkland 
would  have  condemned  himself  to  share  the  exile  and  beggary  of  the 

^  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  99  (9th  edit). 
t  Id.  Ibid.,  p.  103.  t  ^  Ibid.,  p.  IIS. 

f  Macaulay,  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  vol  i.  p.  160.  (4th  edit.) 
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rojal  family';  thai  he  imuM  than  famfia  retanud.  to  oppiM»  aM  ihea 
■UHManf ;  thai  ha  imuU  havebeen  sent  to  the  Tower  bj  the  Commona 
ai  a  etiiar  of  the  Bvpabplet,  a&d  by  the  Kingf  «8«d  aocoatplieein  the- 
Rye-Hoeae  Plot;  and'  thuit,  if  he <  had  eaoaped  beings  banged,  fiist  by^ 
Serogg%  aad  then  by  Jefieriei^  he< weald,,  after  maafdiy  oppocing  Jamaa 
dwiSmmd  thaeiigh  yeanof  tyranny,  have  been  seiatd^  with  a  fit  o£ 
compaanon*  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Revohition,  have  voted  for  & 
legeaoy,  and  died  &  noa-jurar;     Qumlm  ab  isteqfio^''^  Ludo  fmbula 


M.  Gniaot^  takes  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  aa  the  type>  of  a  laige  dasa 
of  estinaable'  men  of  his  time^  who  ^i«re  dnven  into  opposition  by  tha< 
vmes  of  the  go? emment^  and  who  were  induced  to  retnm  to  Chariee  by 
the  vicee  and  enia  of  the  revolution.  When  the  chiefs  of  the  FariiaroeBt 
of  1640^  observes  thu  author,  after  having  bravely  exposedi  themselves  to' 
danger  in  a  cause  which  was  truly  the  esAise  of  the  country,  allowed 
themselves  afterwards  to  undertake,  at  their  own  risk,,  and  to  gratify 
dieir  own  passions,  a  oontast  which  was  dirsetly  opposed  to  thegensral 
aaotiments  and  interests  of  the-  English  people^  the  attention*  of  the< 
people  was  again  turned  towards  th^  king;  and  disinterested  m«i  who> 
uke  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  had  served,  up  to  thatpoiot,  in  the  paiMa^ 
mentaiy  ranks^  then  passed  over  with  the  same-  disintereatadaess  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy; 

Observe,  again^  and  apply  the  commentt  of  Hartley  Ooleridge — who 
somewhere,  by«tke-way,  speaks  of  Falkland  as  one-  '^  whose  chamcter  no 
ingenuityof  maKoe  can  stain,"— on  the  oenaare  passed  on  Fair&x  for 
not  withdrawing  from  the  contest  in  1645,  when  the<remodellingofihe- 
army  strongly  indicated  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  steading  foiee^ 
unoonneeted  with,  aad  unoontralled  by,  the  regular  constitotional  an- 
thoritiea.  "  In  truth,  the*  time  when  a  wise  man  ought  to  have  sided 
with  the  sovereign,  was  before  the  war  commenced.  When  the  star* 
chamber  and  high-oommission  court  wart  abolished,  the  King  had  coi»- 
ceded  all  that  he  had  a  right  to  concede,  and  to  attempt  to  strip  htm  of 
a  power  which-  all  acknowledge  to  be  inherent  in  hie  crown,  upon  a. 
neie  contingent  probability  of  his  abusing  it,  waa  justifiable  on  no 
principle  but  that  of  barefaced  tyranny.^'f  But  then  the.  Hampdenites 
sayt  it  was  not  a  mere  contingent  probaUltt^,  bnt  aarabaoiuto  ecrtain^, 
thatthe'Stoait  wonki.  abase* this  powers 

Or  listen  to  the*  more  direct  utterance  of  M.  Vfllemam :  "  When  I 
study  the  EngKsh>  Revolution,"  he  tells  French  students  of  the  Frendi, 
'*  when  I  see  this  generous  FalkUnd,  at  fint  in  the- House  of  Commons, 
theintrapid  champion  of  popular  privilege^  stmggKng  vigorously  againat 
aihsolttte  power,-— and.  then,  on  the  waging  of  war,  when  the  sword  is 
drawn,  throwing  himself  at  once  into  the  reyal  camp;  bnt  from 'that 
day  forth,  indiffefent  to>  lifo,  and  feeling  an:  impulse  of  joy  on  the  day* 
o£  battieoniy,  the  day  that  should  bring  him  deliverance  bydeath— • 
when  I  see>  this  Falkland,  I  see  what  will  eaplain  to' me,  in  all  epoche 
of  great  civiL  troubles,  those  pure*  and  nobler  soub  who  embrMtng,  in> 
the  fiiat  instance,  the  cause  of  generoua.  freedom,  have  long  continued 

*  Etudes  SUE  la  Revelation  d'Angleterre. 

t  Bitgrapliie  Borealis^  voL  i^  «•  Themae  lord  Fttafrlb!' 
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to  hold  £Mt  by  it^  bai'wlio»  loviag  it  m  well  amiimmttBum^  to^regre^ 
Iwfe  y«t  iim  for  another  datj."*  EitewhoM  M.  ViUemain  smdb 
nith  adninng.  wjmtpaikky  o£  oet  Ammiet  ^Mtmht  irho  «v»  Moa  to  rve  at 
the  ooaunenoemest  of  natkmid  leiKilutbot^^who  bmvfely>  aad  fraiikly 
adopt  every  noble  idea  o£  Hberty,  repamtieo,  and  jnstioo'— nndieatb^ 
thefe^  and  aaaerting  them  'with  ardour,  at  the  risk  of  their  penonal  m*- 
terest ;  and  who,  when  the  revolntion  advanoes  too  far,  bewiMen  itself 
and  belief  its  charter,  and  faUa  into  the  hands  that  are  base,  brutal, 
bloodyi — indignantly  repudiate  their  sometiine  partnership^  and  pase 
Over  to  the  ode  of  thedoiraifikUen  and  the  oppressed. 

The  peeoliar  oharaeter  of  our  nalbnal  progress^  to  which  must  be 
attribntsd  both  its  dmnhility  and  itseafety,  is  aserthed  by  a*  Westminslsr 
rsviever,  to  a  '^ class  of' men.  to  whom  England  owes  more  than  to 
almost  amy  of  hersanst  aad  to  whom  she  is  in  general  most  scandalously 
migratefol'*— by  whiidi  class  is  meant^the  lil^rals  in  the  oonser?ati¥e 
camp,  and  the  eoaaerv atires  in  the  liberal  camp.  Lord  Falkland  is  put 
Ibrth  aaone  of  the  men  here  reprssented — men  who-  are  unapprsciated 
by  the  country — ^nusoonstmed  and  mistrusted  by  their  Mends  suspected 
of  meditated  deaaction— reproached  with  virtaal  treason — suffering  the- 
hand  but  inevitable  hia  of  those  who  are  wide  among  the  narrow^  eom« 
prehensiye  among  the  bomd,  modersite  among  the  violent,  sober  among' 
the  drunken — eondeomed  to>eombat  against  their  brethren,  and  to> frater- 
nise with  th«r  antagonists— who  lead  a  life  of  pain  and  mortification,  and 
not  uafreqnently  sink  under  the  load  of  unmerited  obloquy  which  their 
nnnsaal,  and  thero^ne  unintelligible,  conduct  brings  upon  them*t  Qlo* 
rioos  Jc^n  might  .have  been  thinking  of  the  Falkland  classy  when  he 
wrote : 

A  pstriot  both  Uic  kmg  and  oooatry  serves; 

Pzerogitive  and  privik^  presenree : 

Of  eacQ  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show, 

One  must  not  ebb,  nor  the  other  overflow; 

Betwixt  the  prince  and  parliament  we  stand; 

The  barriers  of  the  state  on  either  hand 

May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land.} 

It  WAS  the  delibe»le  cenvution^^of  the  late  Samuel  FhilliM  that  we 
may  search  long  asKL.  industriously  through  the*  histories  of  the  world 
befere  W9e  come  to  aftCoonterpaiA  of  that  ohaaacter  whmh  has  rendered* 
the  name  of  FaUdaadiflsmoatal  on  the  socL  that  gave  bins  births    Fbet^'§' 


*  Gonrs  de  litt&atnm  Fnui9aise»  t  iv«,  1.  iz. . 

t  **'nie  liberals  call  them  timid  and  lakewarm  Laodlceans;  the  Torim  calli 
them  crotchety,  iBraraeticabie^  and  fastidious.  Tfaey  do  the  hardest  duty  of  tha 
eonsotantiDUS  patent,  snd  are  rewasMl  bf  ttie-  Mtteresl  abuse  that  ooold  be 
lavished  on  the  common  enemy."— frMtDMufar  Mmmor  ^w  SeriiS|.  Ke.  QLi 
Art:  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  his  Policy. 

{Epistle  to  John  Driden,  Esq. 
In  which  capacity,  with  across  of  the  divine,  be  flgums  in  the  Congress  de- 
scribed by  his  brofther  bard.  Sir  John  Suckling: 

**  Hdes,  set  by^Uhnself,  most  gravely  did  smile 
TO'See  tkem  about  nothing  keep  such  aoeQ; 
Apollo  had<  spy'd  ham,  bus  kaowiag  his  mind 
Past  by,  and  eaU'd  Falkland,  that  sat  just  behind : 
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philosopher,  statesman,  patriot,  soldier — so  this  essayist  describes  him-* 
he  seems  to  have  combined  in  his  own  person  all  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguished  every  one  of  the  contending  parties  of  the  day. 
'^  He  fell  fighting  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  but  long  before  that  miserable 
moment  he  had  endeared  himself  to  his  country  by  the  highest  virtues 
that  elevate  humanity.  He  followed  his  King  with  a  steadiness  and 
fidelity  that  knew  no  flaw,  but  he  followed  as  much  to  counsel  and  in- 
struct as  to  battle  for  and  protect.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had 
never  ceased  to  upbraid  episcopal  aggressions  and  royal  usurpations; 
and  when  forced  at  last  to  defend  the  monarch  against  the  ambitious 
spirits  that  strugeled,  as  he  thought,  to  build  their  own  eminence  upon 
toe  ruins  of  the  wrone,  and  cared  not  by  what  means  the  personal  object 
was  acquired,  he  still  reminded  his  master  that  his  soul  could  neither  be 
the  slave  of  priestcraft  nor  the  minister  to  an  overweening  and  ridiculous 
sense  of  prerogative."*  The  same  writer  shows  how  earnestly,  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  until  he  fell  sword  in  hand,  Falkland's  heart 
was  bent  upon  peace  and  upon  restoring  the  King  to  the  confidence  of 
his  Parliament — and  that  had  he  thought  less  of  peace  he  would  have 
cared  more  for  his  own  life,  since  it  was  always  the  manly  fear  of  being 
suspected  of  wishing  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  his  own  account 
that  led  him  to  the  very  thick  of  danger. 

His  position  and  feelings  as  a  Royalist  resemble  those  ascribed  to  Lord 
Evanckde  in  Scott*s  tale  of  the  Covenanters.  <*  As  I  resented,"  says 
that  preux  chevalier^  "  even  during  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  the  King's 
innovations  on  church  and  state,  like  a  fireebom  subject,  I  am  determined 
I  will  assert  his  real  rights,  when  he  is  in  adversity,  like  a  loyal  one. 
Let  courtiers  and  sycophants  flatter  power  and  desert  misfortune ;  I  will 
neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other."t  M.  Sainte-Beuve  expressly  desig- 
nates Falkland  ce  ckef-d'ceuvre  de  la  deUeaU  et  galanie  morale  entee  sur 
Pantigue  loyatUe.X 

The  English  essayist  already  quoted,  contends  that  Macaulay  does 
scant  justice  to  Falkland  in  pronouncing  him  "  infinitely  too  fastidious 
for  public  life" — and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  squeamishness  or  false 
delicacy  in  his  composition ;  that  he  continued  firm  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  while  his  voice  might  be  heard  in  Parliament,  and 
that  it  was  solely  with  the  object  of  advancing  that  cause — the  one  that 
lay  nearest  his  heart — ^that  he  placed  himself  at  the  side  of  <'a  King  un- 
worthy of  such  companionship."  Three  courses— adopting  the  Peel 
phrase— were  open  to  Lord  Falkland  when  he  followed  the  King  to  York. 
'<  He  might  have  continued  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  abetted  the 
gigantic  aspiration  of  Cromwell ;  he  might  have  joined  the  standard  of 
Charles  L,  with  the  questionable  devotion  and  in  the  fiir&ous  temper  of  a 
Rupert ;  he  might,  lastly,  have  resolved  upon  the  self-denying  course  of 

**  But  he  was  of  late  so  gone  with  divinitj, 
That  he  had  almost  forgot  his  poetry; 
Though  to  say  the  truth,  and  Apollo  did  know  it, 
He  might  have  been  both  hie  priest  and  his  poet." 

SucaLiNO:  ASestumqfihaPotU, 
*  Essays  from  the  Times,  Second  Series.  f  Old  Mortality,  voL  iiL 

X  Essais  sor  Franklui  (1852). 
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mediation— upon  healing  the  wounds  and  softening  the  asperities  of  either 
party — upon  using  every  exertion  of  his  mind  and  body  with  Eang  and 
ParUament  for  stopping  the  scandal  which  could  bring  honour  to  no 
party  concerned  in  sustaining  it"* 

This  last  was  the  course  adopted  by  Falkland ;  and  for  this  choice  it  is 
that  he  is  condemned  as  no  statesman  by  Lord  Macaulay  and  so  many 
others.  His  portrait  is  thus  incidentally  drawn,  for  instance,  by  Sir 
Edward  Lytton :  **  A  man  weak  in  character,  but  made  most  interesting 
in  history.  Utterly  un6tted  for  the  severe  ordeal  of  those  stormy  times ; 
sighing  for  peace  when  his  whole  soul  should  have  been  in  war;  and 
repentant  alike  whether  with  the  Pariiament  or  the  King,  but  still  a 
personage  of  elegant  and  endearing  associations ;  a  student-soldier,  with 
a  hiffh  heart  and  a  gallant  spirit  Come  and  look  at  his  features  [the 
speaiker  is  supposed  to  possess  an  old  family  portrait  of  him] — ^homely 
and  worn,  but  with  a  cnaraoteristic  air  of  refinement  and  melancholy 
thought''t  In  another  of  his  fictions^  might  not  Sir  Edward  have  the 
value  as  well  as  fate  of  the  Falkland  class  in  his  mind,  when  he  calls  it 
the  eternal  doom  of  disordered  states,  that  the  mediator  between  rank  and 
rank — the  kindly  noble— -the  dispassionate  patriot — the  first  to  act,  the 
most  hailed  in  actk>n — should  darkly  vanish  from  the  scene ;  while  fiercer 
and  more  unscrupulous  spirits  alone  stalk  the  field ;  and  no  neutral  and 
harmonising  link  remains  between  hate  and  hate, — until  exhaustion, 
sick  with  horrors,  succeeds  to  frenzy,  and  despotism  is  welcomed  as 
repose. 

Right  or  wrons^  in  his  decision,  Falkland  decided  deliberately,  and 
thenceforth  steadfastly,  though  sadly,  abode  by  his  resolve.  "  If  his 
success  did  not  correspond  either  with  his  expectadons  or  deserts,  the 
duplicity  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  served  was  alone  to  blame  for  the 
miscarriage,  and  painfully  did  that  monarch  pay  for  his  double-dealing. 
Clarendon  asserts  that  '  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious  cinl 
war  than  thesingle  loss  of  such  aman,it  must  be  most  innimous  and  execrable 
to  all  posterity.'  Whitelock  is  fain  to  confess  that  wherever  the  name  of 
Falkland  was  heard  or  known,  there  was  honest  lamentation  for  his  violent 
and  early  death. — In  truth,  the  gentleness,  nobility,  and  delicacy  of  Falk* 
land's  mind  constitute  a  study  for  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  artist 
It  is  certain  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  Falkland,  in  every  step 
that  he  took,  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  tranquillityand  welfiire  of  his 
native  land,  and  the  strict  performance  of  his  duty.  His  sympathies  were 
all  for  the  Parliament — his  spirit  was  created  for  liberty — his  aspirations 
were  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind  and  for  the  freedom  and  instruction 
of  the  human  soul."§  So  had  it  ever  been  with  him,  from  those  early, 
happier,  hopefuller  days  when,  with  his  cherished  comrade.  Sir  Henry 
Morison,  the  brother  of  his  bride^ — ^both  of  them  among  the  ^*  adopted 
sons"  (so  called)  of  rare  Ben  Jonson,  he  enjoyed  those  feasts  of  reason 
which  Ben  has  himself  celebrated,  in  stanzas  to  the  Immortal  Memory 
and  Friendship  of  that  noble  pair.  Sir  Lucius  Carey  and  Sir  Henry 
Morison: 

*  8.  Phillips,  ubi  supriL  t  Alice;  or,  the  Mvtterief,  hook  iv.  ch.  HL 

X  Bienzi,  hook  v.  ch.  iiL  §  Essays  from  the  Times. 
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No  phainwa  wan,  did  oUne, 
Of  rhymes,  or  nots,  at  jour  touts, 
Ocgies  of  drink,  or  feigned  protests : 
But  simple  Ioyc  of  ^eatness  and  of  good. 
That  kmts  brave  minds  and  manners  more  than  blood.* 

^  Into  the  undoubted  loyalty  of  Falkland  to  his  sovereign,  little  enough 
d£  personal  attachment  may  nave  entered,  fiut  none  the  less  lie  revolted 
from  oommonweakh  prineiples  which  he  beUeved  woold,  in  px&etice,  be 
disaatvoQS  to  the  common-weaL  He  was  fior  a  constitational  King,  bat 
he  was  not  foe  swamping  the  King  in  the  consdtution. 

M«t  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  P 
Adonx  his  temples  with  a  ooioBet : 
And  ^ct^  in  suDstance  and  authority, 
Hetain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  P 
'This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.f 

Nay,  he  was  Royalist  enough  to  feel,  whan  fewtions  came  to  blows,  that 
even  the  King*s  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  whioh  they  i^n  the 
adverse  faction  wanted.  Only,  alas,  there  are  some  seeming  towers  of 
strength  which  are  like  the  tower  of  Siloam,  that  fell  upon  a  &ted  group, 
and  dew  them  upon  whom  it  felL 

Meanwhile,  he  followed  the. -King  nueekly,  as  Phillips  says,  ^'when 
fidelity  carried  with  it  neither  satisfiustion  <nor  reward,  and  strove  foe 
peace  with  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  a  child  heartbroken  by  the 
quarrels  of  a  discordant  household.  The  consequences  of  a  protsacted 
civil  war  took  a  monstrous  and  appalling  shape  in  iiis  mind,  and  the 
vinon  haunted  him  day  and  aaight  likaa  ghost"  Among  the  zoystering 
cawaliers  we  see  him  standiqg  aloof  as  it  were — among  them,  not  of 
them-^^^  Effxegium:^. .  .  •  juvenem  et  fulgentihus  armis ;  sed  frons  Jcnta 
parikm,  et  cbjecto  lumina  vultu."§  Clarendon  bears  record  that  from  the 
entrance  into  ^^  this  unnatural  war,**  his  friend's  natural  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity,  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  And  dejection  of  spirit  stole 
iipon  him,  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  Insomuch  that,  resist  as 
he  might,  and  did,  these  sombre  visitations,  he  grew  by  degvees  into  a 
perfect  habit  of  uncheerfulness ;  and  he,  who  had  been  "  so  exactly  un- 
reserved and  a£Fable  to  all  men,  that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always 
present,  and  vacant  to  his  company,  and  held  any  oloudiness,  and  1ms 
pleasantness  of  the  vinge,  a  kind  of  rudeness  or  incivility,  becaune,  on  .a 
sudden,  less. communicable ;  and  thence,  veiy  sad,  pale,  and  exceedingly 
affected  with  the  spleen.  In  his  clothes  and  habit,  which  he  had  intended 
before  always  with  more  neatness  and  industry,  and  expense^  than  is  usual 
to  ISO  great  a  mind,  he  iras  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent ; 
and  in  his  reception  of  saitors,  and  the  nece«ary  or  caaaal  addresses  to 
Ids  place,  so  quick,  and  sharp,  and  severe,  that  there  wanted  not  some 
men  (who  were  strangers  to  his  nature  and  diwosition)  who  believed 
him  proud  and  impenous,  from  which  no  mortal  man  was  ever  more 
frec'^ll 

I.     *  Ben  Jonson,  Underwoods. 

{First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Act  V.  So.  4. 
Wsrnnut  perforce  leave  out  />nn4-*^lhe  more's  the  pity,  fbr  mors 
tban  one. 
§  iBneid.1  VI.  |  Oarendon,  History  of  the  Bebellion,  book  vii. 
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A  prBfuHog  Mdness  poneadd  fakn.  Hap«  he  hadJitftle  onaioney  of 
what  to-morrow  might  bring  forth ;  let  miweaiiigiiine  natuRB  do  so^  after 
their  kmd,  that  could  hope  agaioet  hope.  On  either  nde  he  eaw  so 
much  to  Uame— Km  hia  own,  and  therefore  ihe  more  mider  hb  own  eye, 
•0  much  to  breed 'mi^ying  and  miatruat 

Wlience  dotibts  that  came  too  late,  and  widiea  vain. 

Hollow  exxmses,  and  triumphant  pain; 

And  oft  his  ooghatioBS  fiak  as  low 

As,  through  the  afasfsses  of  a  joylesa  heart. 

The  headeet  plnmviet  of  despair  ean  go.* 

Whenever  any  overtiire  of  peace  waa  made,  he  woold  pivdally  •reoorer 
his  spirits— woiJd  **  be  more  ereet  -and  TigOTons,"  u  •  Clanndon's  lan- 
gowe— *and  exceedingly  solidtons  to  press  anyitlnng  which  he  thought 
might  promote  it ;  **  and  eitling  ainong  his  Mends,  often,  after  a  deep 
silence  and  ^neqnent  sighs^wodid,  with  a  shrill  and  sad  aoeeut,  ingeminate 
the  word  Feaee,  JPeaee;  and  wodd  passionately  pro&ss,  <  that  the  very 
agODY  of  the  ^war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the 
kuigdom  did  and  mvat  endure,  took  Us  sleep  firom  him,  and  would  shortly 
breidc  Ins  heart.'  This  made  some  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  <that  he 
was  so  much  enamoured  on  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  King 
should  .have  bought  it  at  any  price;'  which  was  a  <most  unreasonable 
calumny.  As  if  a  man,  that  'was  >hiraself  the  moet  punctual  and  pteeise 
aa  eveiy  ofoumstaoce  thatnng^t  lefleot  npon  cowseienoe  or  honour,  couhl 
have  WMhed  the  King  to  commit  a  trespass  againBt  either.'f  No :  Falk« 
land  was  not  of  the  neaoe*at-any*prioe  party.  Yet  with  vdiat  a  pathetic^ 
undying  echo,  heard  resounding  from  one  generation  to  another,  arthat 
plaintive  cry  of  his,  Psooe,  JPeaee^X  kept  ahve !     Not  in  the  Old  Testa- 

•  Wordsworth,  Dion.  |  daieadon,  uU  nprd. 

X  In  the  Table-talk  of  one  of  ralkiand's  most  learned  oontemparanes  we  read 
this  characteristic  utterance: 

"  TVhen  a  country  wench  cannot  gel  her  butter  to  oome,  she  says,  the  witdi  is 
in  her  dram.  We  hare  been  choming  for  peace  a  great  while,  and  'twill  not 
come;  sure  the  witch  is  in  it. 

"  Though  we  had  peace,  yet  twill  be  a  great  while  ere  things  be  settled.  Though 
the  wind  lie,  yet  after  a  storm  the  sea  will  work  a  great  whUc^^-^fiBLDBir's  Tabk- 
talk  (Dr.  Inring's  edit.,  1854,  p.  141). 

Michelet  dilates,  in  his  History  of  France,  on  the  genersl  desire  for  peace,  felt 
and  expressed  there,  in  the  fourteenth  centmy,  under  that  poor  crazed  monarch, 
Chaties  YI.  Of  all  the  good  works  of  Kings,  eays  he,  peace  is  the  mest  kingly : 
so  had  St.  Looia  jndfsd.  **  Kings  are  only  tere  upon  earth  in  cider  to  preeerre 
God's  peace."  This  was  the  oonsummation  uniTexaalliy  desired,  and  ,given 
utterance  to  aloud  in  the  sermons  of  the  preaohers,  and  in  the  harangues  of  the 
uniTersity,  wliispered  with  tears  in  the  prayers  of  the  wretched,  and  which  was 
the  cononon  fim^  pvayer  taught  bymo^iers  of  aaefening  to  their  little  children, 
"^fiee  with  what  impulsive  jey  Jean  Qeison  celebrates  this  gnat  gift  of  peace,  in 
one  of  those  .moments  of  hope  when  it  was  beUeved  that  both  popes  wtrakl 
retire  ... 

**  'AHons,  dions,  sanaattarder, 

JI^UoBsdcFAixle  droit  eentieK  .  .  . 

'Let  us  lift  up  ov^hearts,  oh  devout  Christian  people!  let  us  east  aside  sll-bther 
CBie,  and  give  eumelvesiip  at  passeat  to  the  ooa«tmpiatton  of  the  ^orieua  glft-ef 
coming  peaoe.  Bew  often,  havewe^ibr  JMasly  tiurty.yeaw,  ardentjy  bssei^t 
and  sighed  for  peaoel  Veaiafpaxr  "— Michelxt,  Hirttim  tU  France,  t.  ir.  ch.  iiL 
But  when  was  there  ever  a  war^  civil  or  otherwise,  but  civil  especially,  that 
had  not  its  fiery  Tybalts  to  shiiek  out,  with  him  of  Yeiena,  sword  in  hand: 
^  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace  f    I  hate  the  word!'* 
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ment  sense,  but  in  one  as  true  as  sad,  he  was  of  those  who  cry  Peace, 
Peace, — when  there  is  no  Peace. 

It^ed  him  that  he  should  be  taxed  with  undue  eagerness  for  a  com- 
promise— that  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  charged  with  compasnng  the  ' 
discredit  of  the  King.  At  least,  he  used  this  ^'  senseless  scandal,"  as 
Clarendon  calls  it,  for  an  excuse  of  the  daringness  of  his  spirit  His 
reiy  eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  conflict,  says  a  modern  critic,  shocked  his 
susceptible  spirit,  and  rendered  him  suspicious  even  of  his  own  unspotted 
and  unimpeachable  motives.  '*  Hence  it  was,  though  he  continually 
implored  the  King  to  be  reconciled  to  his  Parliament,  and  at  times  re* 
monstrated  with  such  bluntness  anunst  the  proceedings  of  Charles  that 
the  monarch  '  cared  little  to  conrer  with  him  in  private,*  that  he  was 
ever  foremost  in  the  fight,  and  always  madly  ea^^r  to  prove  how  little 
personal  considerations  were  involved  in  his  absorbmg  passion  for  national 
unity  and  repose.'**  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  at  the  leaguer  before 
Gloucester,  when  his  friends  passionately  reprehended  him  for  exposing 
his  person  unnecessarily  to  danger  (as  he  delighted  to  visit  the  trenches, 
and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover  what  the  enemy  did),  as  being 
80  much  beside  the  duty  of  his  place — he  was  Secretary  of  State — that  it 
might  be  understood  against  it,  he  answered  cheerily,  "  that  his  office 
oould  not  take  away  the  privileges  of  his  age ;  and  that  a  secretary  in 
war  might  be  present  at  the  greatest  secret  of  danger;" — adding,  in  all 
seriousness,  ^<  that  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  active  in  enterprises  of 
hazard  than  other  men;  that  all  might  see,  that  his  impatiency  for 
peace  proceeded  not  from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own 
perBOD.'*t 

His  hour  was  at  hand^-and  the  peace  he  longed  for,  though  not  of 
the  kind  he  longed  for  (on  his  country's  behalf ),  but  profounder  and 
holier  by  far,  should  anon  enfold  him  in  its  tranquillising  embrace.  Death 
on  the  oattle-field  was  what  he  instantly  expected,  and  in  due  time  it 
arrived :  it  that  should  come,  did  come,  and  did  not  tarry. 

I  have  long  felt 
My  course  would  have  this  issue,  and  long  musings 
Have  braced  me  to  endure  it ;  I  am  ready ; 
My  work  on  earth  is  done.} 

Sydney  Smith  teaches  that  the  cahn  resignation  to  inevitable  fiite, 
equally  removed  from  insolence  and  fear,  and  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
great  minds,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  sublimer  feelings  of  our  nature : 
^'  In  this  manner  Socrates  drank  the  poison  ;  the  three  hundred  perished 
at  the  Straits  of  Greece;  so  died  the  Chancellor  More  on  the  scaffold, 
and  the  great  Lord  Falkland  in  the  field."§  All  these  men,  he  says,  in 
their  different  walks  of  life^  as  warriors,  or  as  statesmen,  seemed,  at  the 
approach  of  their  destiny,  to  have  enveloped  themselves  in  their  own 
greatness ;  and  to  have  been  lifted  up  above  us  by  a  kind  of  serenity  to 
which  we  should  feel  it  impossible,  in  similar  situations,  to  attain. 

Simply  to  indicate,  in  passing,  how  memorably  this  altitude  of  moral 
temperament,  in  Lord  Falkhmd,  has  struck  foreign  as  well  as  native 

*  8.  FhilliM.  t  Claiendon. 

X  Talfour^The  Castilian,  Act  lY.  Sc  8. 
§  Sketches  of  Moral  Fhilosopfay,  lectore  xvL 
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obeervefs,  let  ns  cite  an  inoidental  passage  from  Chateaabriand's  distin- 
pushed  biographer,  who  thus  comments  on  the  French  ministet^s  fretfol 
vanity,  on  receiving  flattering  letters  of  solicitation  from  a  certain  fallen 
Power.  ^*  On  sent  Porgueilleuse  faiblesse  de  T^rivain,  dans  ces  mots : 
'  Les  Bourbons  m'ont-ils  jamais  Merits  des  lettres  pareilles  a  celle  que  je 
viens  de  produire  ?*  Mauvaise  mesure  de  juger  les  choses  politiques  et 
Hnter^t  des  peuples  I  Qu'importaient  k  Lord  Falkland  les  froideurs  de 
Charles  1*%  ou  la  lettre  flatteose  qu'il  aurait  re9ue  du  camp  de  ses  ennemis? 
Son  devoir  ^tait  en  lui ;  et'safoi  ne  d^pendait  ni  d*une  aisgrace,  ni  d'une 
faveur  de  Cour."*  Le  devoir  was  to  Falkland  a  sacred  and  sufficing 
inspiration  :  though  the  path  of  duty  might  not  be  to  him  all  that  the 
poet  predicates  of  it — shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  Island-story, 
The  path  of  daty  was  the  way  to  glory : 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  HimseS  is  moon  and  sun.f 

When  dawned  the  day  on  which  Newbury's  battle  should  become  his- 
torical, Falkland,  as  usual  when  an  action  was  imminent,  ''  was  very  cheer- 
ful," and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  hurried  to  the  charge*  Soon  he  was 
fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  A  musket-shot  brought  him  to  the 
grounc;  there  he  died ;  and  there  his  body  was  found,  not  until  the  next 
morning, — till  when,  says  Clarendon,  there  was  some  hope  he  might 
have  been  a  prisoner ;  though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper, 
received  small  comfort  from  that  imagination.  '*  Thus  fell  that  incom- 
parable young  man,  in  the  four- and- thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having  so 
much  deapatoied  the  business  of  life,];  that  the  oldest  rarely  attain  to 

*  Chateaubriand:  la  Vie,  etc.,  par  M.  Villemain,  p.  521. 
t  Tennyson,  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
X  It  is  noteworthy-that  a  similar  reflection  is  addressed  to  Lord  Falkland,  by 
Ben  Jonson,  on  the  early  decease  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Henry  Morison: 

**For  what  is  life  if  measured  by  the  space 
Not  by  the  act? 
Or  maskkl  roan,  if  roeasured  by  his  face. 
Above  his  fact? 
Here's  one  outlived  his  peers. 
And  told  forth  fourscore  years ; 
He  vex^d  time,  and  busied  the  whole  state ; 
Troubled  both  foes  and  friends ; 
But  ever  to  no  ends: 
What  did  this  stirrer  bat  die  late? 
How  well  at  twenty  had  he  fallen  or  stood  I 
For  three  of  his  fourscore  he  did  no  good." 

Whereas,  in  Sir  Henry's  case,  **  all  olSoes  were  done 

'*  By  him,  so  ample,  full,  and  round. 
In  weight,  in  measure,  number,  sound, 
June— •TOL.  cxxv.  ko.  ccocxcyiii.  n 
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ttmtiasamae  kaowk^gs^  ami  ti^  yoangMtMlar  Mt  tnio  die  wacU  iridi 
note  laBOoenoe:  wboMeyer  leads  (meh  e  li6»  ated«  ooi  eere  vf9a^hm 
thort  waxeing  it  be  iaiceii  from  him."* 

No  more  abould  tboae  fereied  lips  aue  for  Peeee,  Peaoe.  After  liUn 
fitfol  fe?er  he  aleeps  wdL  His  die  peace  that  paaseth  ail  imdenlandiiig 
«*«  peaoe  the  world  could  not  give  him  betoiei  nor  ean  take  away 
now. 


CLAUDINE. 

BY  JnCMGLAB  MICHKLL, 

pabthi. 


"  Heab  me,  dandine,"  he  whispered ;  "  from  the  hour 

I  saw  thee  on  hrifi^ht  B.h6ne  that  festiye  day, 
Thine  imaffe  haye  I  worshipped;  sorceress'  power 

Ne'er  cEarmed  or  maddened  like  thy  beauty's  ray. 
Haste  thy  decision— moments  press— -be  mine. 
And  honour,  wealth,  and  rank  around  thee  shine ; 
Befiue  with  loye's  dear  smiles  my  heart  to  bless. 
And  be  thy  father's  self-willed  murderess." 

A  change  came  o'er  Claudine's  cold,  haughty  face, 
It  slowed,  but  with  that  sad  and  painml  light 

Whidi  on  the  front  of  anguish  we  may  trace. 
When  hope,  in  dying,  bums  a  moment  bright. 

A  sudden  shuddering  through  her  bosom  crept ; 

Saye  her  great  sorrow,  every  passion  slept; 

Oh!  she  could  stoop  to  saye,  renounce  her  pride, 

A  martyr  be— all,  all  but  Hubin's  bride. 

With  fslterine,  feeble  step,  and  downcast  eyes. 

Nearer  andnearer  to  his  side  she  drew. 
Checked  her  wild  tears,  but  could  not  hush  her  sighs. 

And  at  his  feet  her  form  abandoned  threw. 
No  word  awhile  she  spake,  but  trembled  there. 
Abject  in  woe,  and  crouohii^  in  despair, 
Goyering  her  lace  as  if  a  culprit  bowed. 
While,  hate  and  scorn  forgot,  she  sobbed  aloud. 

As,  thoegh  his  age  imperfect  might  appear, 
His  life  was  of  humanity  the  sphere." 

Rare  Ben  does  not  conclude  his  elegiac  without  a  poetic  liosaoe  on  the  necessity 
of  Falldand's  longevity  here  on  eurth,  now  that  his  (and  Ben'b)  Morison  was 
taken^ 

'^  Where  it  weie  friendshifrs  sdiism^ 
Were  not  his  Lucius  long  with  us  to  tany." 


Counting  by  earthly  year%  the  battle  of  Kcwbuy  made  tUs  too  a  short  tanying. 
*  Clarendon,  book  liL 
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''0  pitj  moj  if  htiBim  ba  ikw  aoall 

iTsorrows  ever  toij^bed  taee,  piiy  now ! 
I  envy  those  who  feeb^g  ««ul  eonitrol, 

And  to  the  will  of  Gbd  subEoisaive  bow. 
Tes,  I  mav  act  a  proud^  rebellioiis  part. 
But  woolaat  thou  take  my  hand  without  my  heart  f 
Wed  madly  one  who  ne'er  might  give  thae  joy. 
But,  by  repining,  all  thy  bliss  destroy? 

''The  truth  I  veil  not ;  there  is  one  who  ciaims 

My  fidth,  my  vows,  my  undivided  love, 
From  childhood's  hour  alike  our  dreams,  our  fums, 

Af  ection  sealed  below,  to  live  above. 
All  fearful  deeds  unahnnldiig  I  woald  daie. 
Ere  fals^ood's  biadcemi^  brand  my  heart  shovld  iMar; 
But  on  another  doom  anddenth  to  lMringf<*<- 
Here  my  soul  faints — hwe,  here,  the  pieromg  iting.'- 

She  raised  her  £aoe  imploringly ;  «  rash 

Of  feeling  for  a  momeDt  &oked  ker  worda ; 
Large  one  %  one  team  Cell,  and  then  a  gu/^ 

Suffused  her  ejes;  her  t^oughis  were  e'en  as  ewprds, 
Stabbing  her  bosom;  rose  before  her  view 
Her  crey-haired  father-r-mipier*8  eag^r  crew — 
The  uood-stained  guillotine-^ihe  k^en-edged  knil#. 
Ready  to  cut  the  ^vering  Uuead  lof  Jiif  e. 

"  Hast  thou  a  father  P    Oh,  then  feel  for  me  1 
Dost  thou  e'er  think  of  death,  and  that  briglit  heaven 

Which  waits  the  virtuous  soul?— To  thee,  to  thee. 
My  ardent  prayers,  and  all  my  sighs,  are  given. 

Have  mercy  on  old  age  so  near  the  tomb ! 

Sue  for  his  life,  and  save  him  Irom  his  doom; 

Fity  a  heut  whose  loye  from  earliest  years 

Hath  knowi^  no  eban^,  nor  q«enoh  its  hope  in  tears. 

"  Be  generous,  and  thy  coaaoieiiQe  will  retuvB 

The  best  reward  for  hu;h  and  AoUe  deed; 
Grant  others'  prayer,  and  thine  Heaven  will  not  sp,u^ 

Will  not  foi^e  thee  m  thine  hour  of  need. 
Be  kind,  and  Xjiod  will  kindness  show  to  thee, 
Brightan  thy  path,  bid  life's  dark  trials  flee. 
Ana,  at  thy  death-hour,  tranquillise  thy  breast. 
While  thoughts  of  a)i  thep^  will  m^ke  thee  bM." 

She  ceased,  Ia  wildest  woe  still  kneeing  ^ene, 
Striving  her  bursting  sobs  to  cfaedL  in  vain ; 

He  stood  ahoife  her  with  nnBoftenad  air. 
And  on  his  heafvy  brow  no  ;taraee  of  paia: 

One  foot  advanced,  his  hand  was  sternly  niaed. 

And  in  his  oye  detamanation  hlafled ; 

He  looked  a  threatening  elond  at  night's  deep  noon 

Sidfeuly  rolled  above  &  weeping  moon. 

Or  you  might  piotuse  him  &om  shades  below 

A  lost  one  ns'n^  and  she  a  spirit  brij^ht, 
Bowed  down  by  some  mysterious  weight  of  woe. 

Darkness  awhile  triumphant  over  l^ght : 
js2 
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'Twas  sad  that  spectacle-— the  good,  the  fair. 
Looking  on  evil,  in  her  last  despair, 
Her  fate  all  hanging  on  the  tyrant's  will, 
His  to  make  glad,  or  plunge  in  gulfs  of  Ul. 

He  gazed  not  at  her,  but  his  eyes  were  bent 

On  what  seemed  vacancy;  his  firm-clenched  hand. 
His  gathered  brows,  all  spoke  resolve,  and  lent 

A  sternness  that  enclasped  him  like  a  band — 
A  girding  band  of  iron ;  in  his  soul 
There  thrilled  no  chord  to  pity's  soft  control; 
His  nature  was  impassiye ;  self  alone. 
The  moral  despot,  sat  upon  a  throne. 
Heaven,  and  a  future  state,  and  vengeance  hurled 

On  crime  committed  here,  were  myths  to  him; 
He  deemed  man's  hopes  coiudned  to  this  low  world. 

And  life  beyond  a  lable  vague  and  dim. 
Shall  he,  by  qualms  o'ercome,  renounce  his  bliss  ? 
Enign  for  fancy's  sphere  the  joys  of  this  P 
His  schemes  all  vain,  shall  Keason  bend  her  low 
At  Mercy's  shrine  ? — mad  passion  answered — No  1 

He  spoke  not  loudly,  but  in  coldest  tone. 

Measured,  subdued,  for  feeliiijg  found  not  vent ; 
His  cheek  was  flushed,  and  in  his  eye  there  shone 

A  fiery  purpose  scorning  to  relent. 
'Twas  past — aU  words  were  vain ;  her  filial  love 
Virtue  might  laud ;  a  weak  and  stricken  dove. 
She  might  be  struggling  in  the  eagle's  claws ; 
He  laughed  at  Heaven,  and  dared  all  human  laws. 

"  Hear  my  resolve — ^I  set  my  soul  on  thee ; 

Thou  wilt  not  hate  me  when  thou  know'st  me  more : 
Wisdom  exclaims— snatch  all  the  joys  that  be, 

For  soon  they  fade  on  life's  bleak  wintry  shore ; 
Thy  lot  is  linked — ^ay,  must  be  linked  with  mine ; 
The  bliss  fate  gives,  my  heart  will  ne'er  resign; 
I  can  be  soft,  Claudine,  as  morning  dew 
On  Love's  young  flowers— I  can  be  iron  too. 

"  Then  by  the  life  T  hold— by  the  red  shower 
Poured  by  the  euillotine  that  shall  not  dry ! 
By  the  round  world  we  trwid  on — ^by  the  Power, 

If  sovereign  power  there  be,  that  rules  on  high ! 
I  here  make  oatn,  unless  thou  give  this  night 
Thy  full  consent  to  wed  with  morning  light. 
Not  forced,  but  seeming  free  in  others'  eyes, 
The  law  its  victim  claims — thy  father  dies !" 

Deep  silence  a  few  moments  hushed  the  room ; 

Hubin  one  posture  kei>1^  collected,  stem ; 
His  eyes,  flerce  flashing  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

With  love,  yet  hot  (tefianoe,  seemed  to  bum. 
Claudine  moved  slowly  from  him ;  all  was  o'er; 
Smoe  prayers  were  vain,  she'd  breathe  her  prayers  no  more ; 
Since  tears  would  move  liim  not,  she  ceasea  to  weep, 
Her  anguish  in  her  heart's  core  buried  deep. 

But  passing  near  the  window,  through  whose  bars 
The  moon  beean  to  shine  with  paiiid  glow. 

While  in  the  holy  blue  smiled  Evening's  stars. 
Nothing  to  them  wrong,  guilt,  or  tears  below. 
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She  dioijp'd  upon  her  knees,  her  lar^  soft  eyes 
Fixed  still  ana  calmly  on  those  calming  skies. 
The  moonlight  silyermg  her  apHfted  brow, 
Eoi&ed  no  more,  a  plaad  angel's  now. 

She  prayed  for  strength  to  abandon  all  her  heart 
Had  treasured  from  her  childhood's  golden  hours ; 

With  love's  sweet  dream  for  ever  must  she  part, 
And  moumfol  nightshade  woo  for  summer  flowers. 

Duty  called  loud ;  to  save  an  aged  sire. 

She  gave  herself  to  woe ;  might  God  require 

More  from  her  breaking  heart  P    A  daughter's  prayer, 

Kind  Mercy,  hear !— support  her  in  despair ! 

No  lon^r  crushed  by  grief,  or  swa^yed  bv  pride. 

Veiling  within  what  tortured  spirit  feft, 
Gentlj  she  moved  her  falling  looks  aside. 

Dried  every  tear,  and  rose  from  where  she  knelt. 
Grossing  the  silvery  beams  that  seemed  to  play 
Like  heavenly  smiles,  herself  as  calm  as  they. 
She  walked  to  Hubin,  spoke  in  mildest  tone, 
Then  in  his  hand,  unshrinking,  placed  her  own. 


XHB  FBISON. 

The  night  of  dread  exnectanoy  is  past, 

And  few  have  tasted  there  of  Nature's  sleep ; 
Each  shiverer  thinks  that  night  may  be  the  last 
Granted  on  earth  to  pray,  to  hope,  to  weep ; 
Another  and  his  headless  frame  may  lie, 
A  senseless  clod,  beneath  the  coverine;  sky — 
Gky  upon  clay — no  throb  in  that  still  breast. 
Wrong  felt  no  more,  and  terror  e'en  at  rest. 

The  cold  grev  dawn  along  the  wall  is  creeping. 

Bringing  the  hour  of  death  perchance  more  near ; 
The  note  of  time  each  beating  heart  is  keeping, 

The  flyinff  moments  driven  by  white-faced  fear : 
Daily  grow  less  th'  unpitied,  wretched  men, 
Drageed  forth  to  slaughter  from  that  bloody  den; 
Eyes  look  to  eyes,  but  none  can  solace  give. 
For  none  can  tell  who  next  may  cease  to  live. 

Not  yet  the  goaler  comes  with  heavy  tread. 
Ruthless  to  call  the  last  condemned  away. 

His  foot-fall  wakinff  shivers  oold  and  dread. 
His  presence  a  black  cloud  of  dire  dismajr. 

Hush !  'tis  the  death-watch  telling  fate  is  nigh; 

Some  hear  and  shrink,  some  only  heave  a  sigh ; 

Thon  prison  of  wrung  hearts !  thy  very  stones 

Seem  made  for  tears— thy  wails  to  echo  groans. 

A  room— and  many  such  that  house  displayed. 

No  cell  but  crowded  with  death's  waiting  prey— 
A  room  before  us  spreads,  half  wrapt  in  shade. 
And  half  revealed  by  Mom's  unclosing  ray. 
Ah^  me!  how  ghastly  look  the  faces  there. 
Lines  on  white  foreheads  written  by  despair. 
And  quiverinff,  bloodless  lips,  all  moans  and  sighs, 
And  close-locked  hands,  and  terror-staring  eyes ! 
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Behold  a  man  whom  riofaes  asM  hwl  Uoit^ 

And  honour  deeked  with  rtan ;  who  courteA  eaie^ 
Lyin^  on  Pleasure's  dowsf ,  perflined  breast, 

Eelactant  e'en  to  front  a  ffesb-wing'd  bvaem ; 
Now  as  he  feels  in  fanoY  the  sharp  blow 
Diyidinfi;  soul  from  matter,  more  than  woe — 
An  icy  horrol'  curdles  at  his  heart. 
While  on  his  brow  great  drops  of  terror  start;. 

A  man  of  subtle  thought,  who  passed  his  dats. 

In  pensive  mood,  at  Learning's  reverend  feet; 
l/Hio  on  God's  works  of  glory  loved  to  gaze. 

And  with  ^eat  Nature's  soul  held  commune  8W6et, 
Looks  grave  D«t  calm ;  his  thoughts  are  wa&doiiaf  fi< 
Piercing  the  infinite,  while  sun  and  stay. 
And  Heaven,  and  spirit-being,  form  the  themes 
That  aU  exalt  him,  and  illume  hie  dreams. 

A  youth  with  flowing  hair,  and  eyes  late  full 
Of  love's  first  melting  light,  sits  drooping  low» 

Thinking  of  her,  the  youiuji  the  bea«tiful» 
Whose  smile  had  been  fife's  sun,  his  heaven  below : 

Never,  oh !  never  shall  he  lead  her  now 

A  happv  bride,  all  vain  each  tender  vow ; 

Never  oehold  her  more  1-*^  hides  his  eyes 

Suffused  with  teais^  his  frame  eonvnlaed  whh  aigln^ 

Apart  from  these  an  aged  man  is  seen; 

One  moment,  sternly  calm,  he  smiles  at  death. 
Then  springing  up,  with  wild  and  frantic  mien. 

He  treads  the  noor,  and  holds  his  eager  breath: 
Anon  he  strikes  hie  forehead,  anguish  snown 
In  starting  eyes,  and  speaking  in  his  grosn^ 
Unconscious  muttering  low,  tor  pent-up  grief. 
In  self-held  language^  oft  wiU  ted  relief 

'Twas  not  he  feared  to  look  in  Death's  white  faee, 

A  soldier's  grand  profesaioii  is  to  die» 
That  other  men  nu^  Ihe ;  he  should  embnc9 

Death  with  a  smtte,  and  not  avert  hie  eye. 
But  to  go  down  reviled  to  shame's  black  gitv% 
As  though  he  wroaged  the  land  he  Ued  to  evre; 
This  filled  his  soul  with  anguish,  barbed  the  dart 
That  rankled  in  the  veteran's  bursting  heart. 

They  charged  him  with  the  crime  of  favonrisg  kings, 

Not  homagittg  repobKcs;  one  to  lay 
This  £atal  cm^,  enough  for  veogeanoe'. stings ; 

But  his  base  foe  was  hidden  from  the  day  : 
And  now  he  was  to  perish ;  soothing  sleep 
Had  fled  those  aching  eyei  which  did  not  weep : 
Tears  would  have  cam  his  racked  and  buirmng  Drain; 
So  earth*  pacefaed»  withered,  edOb  lor  softenbig  laiow 

But  there  he  paced,  and  paoedi  his  thin  grey  hair 
Thrown  from  his  brow,  his  white  lips  muttering  stiU 

Impassioned  words;  mid  now  they  shaped  a  prajev 
But  resignation  oomoa  not  at  Uis  wii. 
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A  pause-^  hil;  bis  ilkved,  mtmiag  look 
Told  his  atraog  thongbts  another  ehaonel  to^  ; 
The  storm  of  aager  in  his  soul  was  o'er. 
And  hi»eje  biased  indignant  fire  no  mon. 

But  in  thtif  stead  a  softening  InflneBoe  came; 

The  anguish  waa  as  deep^  yet  gtatler  shown; 
That  was  the  ligbtning-^ms  the  iann's  soft  flame ; 

That  was  the  thunder— this  the  saa  h^p's  tone. 
A  vision  of  his  child  before  him  rose. 
Sweet  as  will  haunt  the  dying  saint's  repose. 
When  many  a  form  of  light  floats  down  the  beanb— 
So  lovely  looked  she  in  that  mournful  dream. 

He  saw  her  in  the  garden  near  the  Bihdne, 

Tending  her  flowers,  as  bloomy,  fresh  as  they; 
Now  watching  the  large  yeUow  robber-drone. 

Now  stoopiuff  to  confine  the  gadding  sneay : 
And  then  she  plucked  a  rose  to  deck.  Mr  muj^ 
And  gazed  into  the  fount,  while  mirsored  there 
Shone  her  young  face,  whose  truthfol  linea  to  see 
She  blushed^  ana  smiUd,  and  laughed,  in  girlish  gleew 

Where  now  that  child?  what  sorrows  had  sheboEBC.? 

All  fruitless  her  wild  prayers  to  enter  here ; 
Though  he  had  hoped,  each  weary  night  and  mom. 

To  catch  a  glimpse  of  a^  he  held  so  dear. 
His  Bmrmmed  name,  her  shriek,  he  onoe  had  heasd; 
That  piercoBff  cry  his  sodl  to  madness  stirred^ 
But  soon  it  died  in  s3enoe,  and  no  more 
Her  sobbing  voiee  the  sUmy  echoes  boi«. 

And  shall  he  pass  into  the  cold,  dark  gnvre. 

And  ne'er  agai&that  face  of  beauby  seef 
0  Mercy>  shield  her !    Heaven  in  pity  save 

Those  gentle  eyes  from  all  that  soon  must  be  I 
His  loving  child,  amidst  life's  gatheriD|f  nighl; 
Had  shone  a  star  to  cheer  Ms  aching  sight. 
But  now,  when  that  celestial^  gladdening  ray 
He  needed  most»  'twas  set— 'twas  past  away. 

He  sank  upon  the  bhu;kened  seat  of  ston^ 

Made  wet  before  by  many  a  caprtlve's  tears; 
None  there  regarded  himi  hia  sigh,  his  groan, 

Wnwped  in  their  own  dark  sorrows,  nopes,.  or  fears. 
''My  daughter,  though. so  psaoioosi  how  I  pray- 
That  thou  wext  dead»  orne'er  hadst  seen  the  oaf  I  . 
For  had  I  no  rich,  treasuie  'neath  the  sky^ 
To  cling  to  now,  I  should  not  moum  ta  die*. 

** I  grieve  to  quit  thee,  unprotected  one! 

How,  on  life's  desolate  and  stormy  wave, 
Shalt  thou  thy  little  bark  steer  all  alone  P 

And  wilt  thou  sometimes  seek  mv  nameless  grave? 
And  pray  upon  the  sod,  and  drop  tne  tear. 
And  fove  him  still  in  dreams,  who  loved  thee  here  ? 
He  died  no  traitor— whatso'er  he  be — 
But  serving  country,  God,  and  blessing  thee." 
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The  wretched  man  stooped  low,  his  hoarj  hair 
Fell  forward,  and  half  hid  the  pale  blue  eve 
Now  filling  fast  with  tears ;  so  floats  some  udr 

Frail  cloud  in  spring,  and  veils  the  wat'ry  sky. 
His  thoughts  were  all  with  death,  and  that  loved  child, 
And  broken  pravers  went  up,  subdued  and  mild. 
That  Gfod  woula  shield  the  orphan,  make  her  blest, 
When  all  his  woes  were  o'er,  his  heart  at  rest. 

The  priBon-door  was  opened,  cautious,  slow. 
And  the  harsh-grating  sound  shook  every  heart 

Anticipating  fate ;  with  ghastly  glow. 
Eyes  to  tuat  door  were  turned,  white  lips  apart : 

Came  they  the  messengers  of  death  or  life? 

Fear,  hope,  in  each  held  wild  and  deadly  strife ; 

Each  shuddering  stood  to  catch  the  voice  of  doom. 

Calling  him  off  to  an  ensanguined  tomb. 

Th^  spake  the  name — ^then  all,  save  one,  relieved 

I'rom  their  great  haunting  terror,  breathed  more  free, 
Happy  yet,  yet,  a  fleeting  hour  reprieved — 

DO  deep  man's  dread  of  near  eternity  1 
They  pitied  him,  old  age,  called  forth  to  die; 
A  moment,  like  a  breeze  that  quivers  by, 
A  tremor  o'er  him  came — 'twas  gone,  and  now 
The  martyr-soldier  reared  a  dauntless  brow. 

He  passed  without,  and  reached  a  narrow  room 
Guarded  by  men  who  spoke  not,  moved  no  limb, 

For  iron  had  they  grown,  nor  recked  the  doom 
Of  youth  or  age — ^hearts  dead  as  features  grim. 

"On  to  the  guillotine !"  he  deemed  would  be 

The  fatal  words — what  doth  the  culprit  see? 

Whose  long,  loujg  crv  falls  thrilling  on  his  ear? 

€^7  not  of  anguish,  looks  not  blanched  by  fear. 

Arms  were  flung  round  him,  a  sweet  face  upraised. 

Looking  into  his  own,  and  kisses  wild 
Were  |)rinted  on  his  cheek ;  her  dark  eves  blazed. 

For  joy,  and  not  despair,  had  seized  nis  child. 
Hubin  stood  near,  calm,  cheerful,  veiling  aU 
His  soul  of  falsehood,  and  his  heart  of  gall ; 
And  still,  while  sunshine  o'er  her  seemed  to  break, 
Ciaudine  her  father  clasped,  but  could  not  speak. 

She  moved  his  white  hair  ^ntly  from  his  brow, 

And  kissed  once  more  his  cheeks  and  wondering  eyes. 
Back  a  few  paces  drew,  and  madly  now 

Clasped  him  again  with  tears,  and  smiles,  and  sighs. 
Such  gestures  are  soul's  language,  when  the  heart 
Fails  through  the  lips  its  feelings  to  impart. 
At  length  she  cried :  "  Kneel !  pray !  thank  God  with  me 
Father,  thou  wilt  not  die— thowrt  free !  thou'rt  free !" 
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A  WET  DAT  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

BT  W.  BBODHS* 

It  was  once  my  fate,  when  sailing  up  the  Hudson  from  New  York  to 
West  Point,  in  one  of  those  splendid  steamers  for  which  theAmerioan 
waters  are  iamons,  to  be  confined  to  the  elegant  and  spacious  saloon 
during  the  whole  of  the  passage,  bj  a  deluge  of  rain  that  poured  inces- 
santly, and  made  the  deck  impossible  as  a  promenade.  In  this  quandary 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do  to  pass  the  time ;  books  I  had  none  with  me ; 
the  newspapers  sold  on  board  I  had  conned  over  and  over.  I  tried  to 
sleep ;  it  was  in  vain.  Happily  at  this  yery  time  a  loquacious  citiaen, 
who  sat  near  me  dozing,  turned  round  and  addressed  me  by  saying : 

^*  You  don't  chaw,  you  don't  whittle,  you  ain't  drank  no  whisky  since 
you  have  been  aboutl.  I  reckon  you  must  be  a  Europian,  mayhap  a 
Britisher?" 

« I  am,"  said  I,  <'an  Englishman." 

"  Whar  are  you  travelling  to?" 

"  West  Point,"  answered  L 

*^  Ay  that's  a  place  most  on  ye  likes  to  visit,  and  it  is  a  mighty  pretty 
place  I  don't  misagree ;  but  I  guess  it's  along  of  Andr£  all  you  Britishexa 
goes  there.  Wal,  really  there's  no  disputing  tastes,  but  I  tlunk  the 
sarce  the  Yankees  give  you  there  might  have  made  you  shy  of  going  that 
gate." 

I  merely  answered,  "  Not  at  alL  We  grieve  naturally  over  the  fieite 
that  befel  the  gallant  Andr^  there,  but  still  we  do  not  blame  the  justice 
of  his  sentence,  and  I  think  it  is  best  to  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

*'  Sure  there's  right  in  that,"  said  my  friend ;  "  but  I  can't  abide  to 
hear  of  Bledensburgh  no  more  than  pison." 

Here  we  both  relapsed  into  silence. 

The  movement,  the  heat,  the  past  conversation,  had  begun  to  make  me 
drowsy,  and  I  was  just  faJling  off  into  a  gentle  slumber  when  I  was 
wakened  up  by  the  question,  "  Do  you  admire  Dickens  ?" 

<*  Of  course  I  do,"  was  the  answer. 

**  And  do  you  think  him  truthful  in  his  descriptions?" 

*'  Yes,"  said  I. 

'*  Now  really  that  beats  all  I  ever  heerd  on,  and  yon  been  in  oi|r 
country.  Why,  sir,  there  ain't  a  man  in  this  enlightened  land  what  don't 
know  better  than  that.  To  believe  him  you'd  tUnk  the  English  wamt 
spoke  as  pure  here  as  in  your  little  bit  of  an  island,  when  all  the  worid 
knows  that  it's  spoke  a  dam'd  sight  better.  You  ain't  ^t  a  man  that  ud 
speak  along  o'  our  Clay ;  but  that's  the  nat'ral  consiquinces  ov  a  people 
Ming  right  down  enslaved.  Blowed  if  our  niggars  don't  speak  more 
purer  than  a  mighty  lot  of  your  London  cockneys." 

I  saw  that  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  a  person  of  this  sort  was 
folly,  so  I  merely  said,  ^  But  yon  seem,  nevertheless,  to  admire  his  works 
pretty  mnch,  for  all  that,  on  tikis  ride  of  the  Atlantic." 

**  in  course  we  does ;  they  do  amuse  us  sartin,  and  I  oalkilate  Sijuiie 
Dickens  pockets  as  many  red  cents  as  most  men  that  writes  in  Amenky  ; 
bat  then  he  is  downright  ontrue  on  us,  and  so  I  can't  a  pardon  him  no 
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ways.  Anyhow,  stranger,  this  speakin'  makes  my  throat  as  dry  as  a  lime- 
kiln in  July,  so  I  g^uoss  we'4  better  licker  up  a^  few,,  to  wash  down  the 
cobwebs  and  drive  the  damps  off  the  sfeummick.^ 

To  this  proposition  I  willingly  aasenled^  as  I  wished  to  cultivate  my 
friend,  and  so  we  adjourned  to  tne  bar. 

r  Hese  we  fbwA  a  gp^ip  of  the  atott  '^  entightened  peofie  o»  tke«ar«h,'' 
okewhig  aad  spitting  ae  if  for  dear  lilt,  aad  dnaking  dow»  whisky  seat; 
wkftlil  \km  listened  to  a  lively  Jispiito  between  a  Southern  planter  and  a 
New  Enguud  )pedlar  en  the  aeeek^veaud  qeestion  of  nigger  -slaveiy.  In 
tfaiidieoessieo  my  companion  seemed  to  have  a  strong  deriie  to^joia,  but 
the  pleasnie  he  hoped  to  derive  hem  cenieiiiiding  the  ignorant  iMeigner 
evidently  outweighed  the  attnwtioiiyef  dodieitic  pelitiei,  end  so,  with  a 
wirtftd  gkoee  a^  the  listsnmg  crowd,  he  strode  up  aumfully  to  the  bar, 
and  tumtng  to  me  aihed  what  I  would  like4  Not.  being  very  sure  of  the 
other  drtakablee,  I  pvopesed  whisky,  whick  drew  dow«  eoceniume  on  my 
taste  frem  my  iriead,  who^  pooring  out  half  a  tumbbifal  of  the  spirit^ 
tossed  it  off  pure  to  my  health  and  our  better  acquaintance,  takieg  a 
mouthful  of  water  after,  and  passing  the  bottle  te  me.  I  theft  mixed 
about  half  a  glass  of  the  same  size  as  he  had  takeuy  with  good  slsff  grog, 
put  a  lump  of  ice  in  it,  and  began  drinking  my  beverage  sh>w)}%  as  I 
flbeeld  have  done  at  home,  when  my  troater  teraed  lenad  on  me  with 
looks  of  wead^  and  said: 

^  Whar  Dn:airth  were  you  ever  ris  to  drink  wfabky  like  that  ?  I  do 
believe^  thesepoor  EordpiaiBs  ais't  get  no  leere  knowledge  than  a»  Injun. 
Look'ee,  if  ee  must  mix  yer  licker,  dpn't  go  for  to  drown  of  it  like  that* 
Why  that  stuff  ain't  strength  in  it  to  take  the  chill  off  ii»  water." 

Te  this  aMoe  I  eppoeed  my  hahitB,  and  that  I  was  oied  te  taking  grog 
of  that  strongth,  but  not  steengen  I  then  went  on  qeietly  to  finish  my 
glass,  eating  a  *'  eracker/'  along  with  it,  mwoh  to  the  amuiement  and 
wonder  of  all  the  frequenters  of  the  bar.  When  I  had  done  I  pit^osed 
returning  to  the  saloon  to  finish  our  oonversatiott ;  but  tfaie  proposal,  I 
foimdy  met  with  a  deesdsd:  oppoeitien,  and  I  couM  not  gtte«  at  the  roason, 
though  adiBoniahed  by  sundry  cough*  and  several  remarks  about  the  coal 
dust  sticking  in  the  throut,  until  at  kngth,  fatdy  worn  ontby  tfaedulness 
of  my  comprehension,  my  acquaintance  said : 

<«  Ye  see  ye  airaeit  were  foitintothem  parts^  seye  oa&'t  be  expected 
to  know  the  rights  of  things  as  they  is,  though  down  with  us  Aey  do 
nrast  time^  when  any  one  troatts  em  to  drink,  jiit  by  way  of  oomplimeDt, 
ask  'eat  to  smiiein  xettmii'' 

^¥TKf  what  doesemtle  mean?" 

''  Now  if  that  ain't  edd^  and  yon  a  grow^d  op  maa  to*  qoestion  me  of 
thai  aar  imd.    To  sadle  ii  to.dcinh»  leastways  st'a  oemprehended  so  to 


I  understood  at  oaee*  what  was  roqaired  o£  me^  and  merely  allowii^ 
for  form's  sake,  a  minute  ev  two  to  pass,  I  said,  '*  Shall  we  net  have  an* 
ether^asatogetherP' 

:^  '^NesryO'do  gst  aking  bewtifuL  I  see  if  ye  waanigh-of  me- a  short 
time  rd  teach  ye,  I^gnasSy  to  kaowt  a  paaUn  piefrom  a  appl^ompKng*" 
'  Ob  thattc^  of  tfaes  another  gkaa  was  drank^  aoA'  we  futai»ed  to  our 
fbraier  alaoM^  todiasass  Biohena,  Thaohen^  tha  IVnMiy  and  I  doa^ 
hnow  wW  aiae  hesidas.  v  Aiomp  of  tobaseO)  of  abeat  a  pound  weight^ 
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iras  teBd#i«A  mt  to  biU  a  fMM*  off  f«r  obo^riagv  amd  od  my  fefuiHig  to 
aaaepi  tbe  offer^  my  finend  took  a  piece  hinsel^  of  about  kil£  an  owiea^ 
mio  his  meiith  at  oiioi^  aii4  began  espectefaliBg  aeeh  ahowen  ef  tabaeeo 
inte  the  hHg^ttfy-bunuthed  spittfan  ipvlueh  the  negrO  waiter  had  pieead 
before  na  the  memeiit  we  were  aeatod^  that  I  did  not' wimdev  any  itooreal 
the  inofdiaate  thin*  with  w^h  he  appeaiied  to  beeomluned. 

<<rm  dm'df"  aaid  he^  '<tf  chawinf  aia't  a  reel  goed  tklog  lAieaa 
naoy  daya*  It'a  echijpatie*  far  the  taafee  like  this  to  a  car  er  in  a  beat>t 
I  guess  now  dowB  te  IlliMis^  wbas  I  loeateg,  the  daasp  of  »  moraia'  ia 
aeanetimee  aa  thiok  aa  mud  a'lihost,  bbwr'd  if  ye  aaa  walk  through  it^ 
leaatwaya^  if  ye  dcm't  go  side  foremoaly  like  the  cmba  down.  t»  Ntthanfti, 
£ver  bbeu  to  Nahaotr  No  I  Wal,  that  beata  etamal  eieatioa.  Yett 
come  firena  fiunvpev  and  ye  ain't  seea.  the  oeeat  i^re  ye  fiiea  to  see  the 
iaaide  ef  our  eeiM«ry«  Traey  thongb  I  aever  war  thar  ntyaelf  til  kafl 
Ml,  and  I  oaa't  abide  them  Yaakeee^  aura,  I  doa't  aaiadoafa^  bd  I'4t 
a'mosl  aa  lealne  he'd  ignorant  Britisher-Haayti  seoDer-»-thaii  one  o'  theati 
hard  batgaaa-dsWingi  sneakiii'  New  England  mediddiea.  They  ain't  ih$ 
folk  for  my  money,  the  New  Englanders  ain't,  yet  sartin-  »  deal  of  it 
goes  their  wsiy,  i^faat  with  tMekin^  and  dealatt',  and  oottoiHpiint%  and 
Yankee  netioas^'' 

I  aUowed  this  bufst  ef  indigaailio*  t&  pasa  over  ».  little  before  reoeaa* 
mMcing  seme  talk  abonl  books,  lie.,  and  then  1  bvahe  in  withy  ^'  ¥o«e 
alale  is  yery  neb,  k  it  not?" 

"  Not  partiokler^  but  we  aia't  thaft  peer,  neither,  that  we  ean'i  bngr 
your  booksb  Why  is  it,  say,  that  the  Englishcr's  bodca  mos^i  tiniea 
kiDgha  at  ua  Aaoeiieana'  f  We  air,  no  doubt  and  that  nobody,  I 
feekoit^  miabalieYoa  ■  the  greatast  people  oudev  the  sun,  but  then  thejr 
always  a'most  makes  ni  look  ridikleiis,  and  thafa  not  in  naAur  no  bsrw«'^ 

I  said,  **'  Yea  yourself  hare  just  beeb  modung  tbe  Yankeas^  and  itia 
eavtakily  faseanse  ova  aisthors  bire  been',  obiedy  thrown,  into  contaot  with 
them  thait  they  draw  aoeh  pietaiaa  of  Amerioan  obamoter." 

«<  Ahl  thar  ve  may  be  rights  and  if  I  eoald  only  be  savtin  df  that  y« 
might  write  a  book  on  'em  from  here  tO'  Gahfoiaiy^  and  lU  besitfasorihar 
all  the  time^  I  w^nld." 

'*  You  were  speaking  a^llMr  mimiteo  ago  about  Thaakerajr ;  pasy  tell 
me  in*  what  esteem  He  ie  bM  ii^  thia  eoimtry.  I  shoidd  like  to  imve  tba 
cipdid  opinion  of  an  natm^diood  man  like  yonrsetf,''  said  L 

«<  Thaakeray  is  mnoh  though*  o»|  and.  he'd  h^  bin  a^dara'd-sight  maa^ 
if  he  hadn't  ha'  gone  and  shoVd  ua  up  aa  he  doB»;  but  ho  don't  spaao 
you  nor  yeua  lordi-  neether^  I  gpaaaa;  io  I  reekon  moat  fi^lka  puH  the  oaM 
agin  the  other,  a*d  tha»  ho  oomeaevt  pritty sqlmi^  only  hemsi't  so  mueb 
a  book  for  the  oniom^d  aa  Biskenai  aad  now  yo'vo  put  mo  in-  good 
humour  wi'  him  too.  Mind'eoy  though  I  spoke  to  yon  as  I  did  of  tha 
Baitiaheta  awhile  agaoe*  we>  doii'>t^  meattparta^  in  the  Waal  sad  South 
aaialike  'em  aa  the  YankeeS'da—  only  we  likea- to  oaaw  at  a  time  though, 
auM-^for  wa'ro  all  the  same  aa  one  hlood»  and  Jiqr  ow«  fatharoaaan  Uaaait 
fraaa  tha  oM  ooantry,  aad  ha  allays  saad  itfa  u  poor  Uad  aafooiaitaiowft 


But  tfaat'a  tho^dhmei^ng,  so  let's  bo  gain\  andsafe  you. dowmlqf 
ao)  and  ril  diow  y# thought  seat" 

Off  to  dabuaa  wo^iroui,  o»  lutfaaa  nnriisd.  and  aefanMid  as  bestcmi 
etaU«    The  meal  waa'Oiktaiidyiaff  atom  th»ama^ga»  and  XoBBlvjay 
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that  even  the  state  of  Illinois  was  not  disgraced  by  any  particular  act  of 
atrocity.  Indeed,  all  went  on  most  properly,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
gentlemen  who  resolutely  picked  their  teeth  with  their  forks  or  with  their 
pocket-knives,  as  if  they  intended  to  dig  them  out  of  their  heads,  or  a 
lew  others,  who  shoved  their  forks  to  take  morsels  out  of  every  dish  round 
them.  As  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  England,  I  called  for  a 
bottle  of  sheny ;  but  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my  mistake  in  doing  so 
when  I  tasted  it,  and  I  found  that  I  was  the  only  person  present  who 
had  been  rash  enough  to  risk  his  health  by  such  a  proceeding.  I  offered 
a  glass  to  my  neighbour ;  he  said,  ^*  No,  I  thank'ee,  whisky's  good 
enough  for  me,  and  I'll  get  some  soon  as  feedin'  time's  over,  at  the  bar. 
Te  must  onleam  some  o'  them  Europian  habits  in  this  country."  The 
meal  appeared  to  be  interminable  from  the  quantity  of  dishes  served,  but, 
like  all  mundane  things,  it  passed  away  much  quicker  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  and  certainly  as  it  was  my  first  experience  of  travelling  in  the 
United  States,  I  did  much  marvel  at  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  with 
which  huge  messes  of  unknown  compounds  were  discussed  by  the  com- 
pany at  table. 

A  glass  at  the  bar,  a  cigar  smoked  in  half  silence  under  the  fore  part  of 
the  deck,  whiled  away  a  good  half  hour,  during  which  I  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  single  word  with  anybody  present,  though  every  one  seemed 
ready  enough  to  speak  to  me ;  yet  the  chief  subjects  being  either  con- 
nected with  local  or  national  politics,  or  the  still  more  absorbing  theme 
of  commerce,  all  things  of  which  I  was  profoundly  ignorant,  I  could  not 
do  more  than  give  assent  to  whatever  was  said  to  me — a  process  which 
made  me  be  generally  looked  upon,  if  not  as  a  very  inconsistent,  at  least 
as  a  very  ignorant,  person,  and  unworthy  of  iurther  attention.  Having 
finished  my  weed  I  strolled  back  carelessly  to  the  saloon,  threw  myself 
into  a  great  easy-chair,  and  tried  to  reconstruct  in  my  mind  the  con- 
versation I  had  just  taken  part  in.  This  pleasant  occupation  began 
gradually  to  weave  itself  up  in  my  imagination  with  past  scenes  in  other 
lands  or  at  home,  and,  ere  I  was  aware  of  it,  I  had  fallen  into  a  sleep 
dreaming  of  nigger  waiters,  Yankee  *^  surroundings,"  and  ladies  chewing 
tobacco,  when  I  was  roused  up  by  a  stoppage  in  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  bumping  and  thumping  of  sailors  rushing  about  overhead.  Turn- 
ing round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  I  found  everybody  stirring,  and  on 
inquiring  of  my  next  neighbour  the  cause  of  all  the  movement,  he  merely 
answered,  *<  Guess  there's  passengers  comin'  aboard,  and  the  capin's 
afear'd  the  other  steamer  passes  us,  so  he's  a  hurryin'  of  'em  up."  With 
that  he  turned  himself  round  in  his  chair,  and  in  another  minute  an  un- 
doubted snore  proclaimed  that  he  was  fast  asleep  again,  so  seeing  that 
conversation  in  that  ouarter  was  impossible,  I  went  out  on  the  railings  to 
see  what  sort  of  people  the  new  arrivals  might  be. 

A  boat  containing  four  or  five  persons,  of  which  two  only  were  white,  was 
polling  out  as  hard  as  it  could  from  the  shore  to  the  steamer.  The  two 
utter,  evidently  the  passengers,  were  sitting  huddled  up  in  the  stem 
sheets  drenched,  and  miserable-looking  enough — a  state  which  the  abuse 
poured  on  them  by  th^  captain  and  the  other  officers  for  their  tardiness 
m  coming  did  not  seem  to  enliven.  At  last,  however,  they  got  alongp- 
ade.  A  rope's-end  was  thrown  them  to  make  the  boat  fast  by,  and  their 
Inggage  was  tumbled  on  board  in  an  instant.  One  passenger  was  already* 
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on  deck  when  the  opposition  ateamer  came  right  abreast  of  us.  '<  Go- 
ahead,"  sung  out  the  officer  of  the  watch.  **0h!  massai  for  Gor 
A'mighty's  sake  have  a  care,  the  boat'll  be  swamped  if  you  goes  on!" 
cried  the  chief  boatman  in  despair.  **  Wal  then  loose  the  painter  and  let 
her  go,  you  great  black  thief  ye,**  said  the  captain;  an  advice  which  was 
no  sooner  ^ven  than  followed,  by  the  person  addressed-^the  more  quickly 
so  too,  that  he  had  been  pud  all  his  fares,  and  that  the  second  and  last 
passenger  had  already  his  one  foot  on  the  companion  ladder.  But,  alas  I 
*^  there's  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  He  had,  no  doubt,  one 
foot  on  the  step,  but  the  oth^r  was  still  in  the  boat,  and  when  she  was 
let  free  down  he  came  souse  over  head  into  the  river  between  the  two. 
'<  Oh  !  Lud  a'  mercy,"  cried  the  boatman ;  '*  give  me  the  boat-hook,  quick, 
Jim.  Oh  I  Mr.  Keggs  '11  be  drownded,  ye  black  niggur  ye."  A  mo- 
ment more  and  to  the  surface  came  Mr.  Keggs,  blowing  and  puffing  like 
a  porpoise,  but  that  only  to  sink  agMu,  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  swim. 
The  black  boatman,  however,  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  had  got  the 
end  of  the  boat-hook  securely  fixed  in  the  waistband  of  his  breeches. 
Puff,  puff,  puff — ''  what  the  devil  are  you  at  there?" — puff  again,  and  a 
great  spitting  out  of  water — ^*  don't  you  know  that" — puff,  puff,  puff-^ 
«( hook  o'  your'n  's  right  in  my  flesh  ?"  **  Never  mind,  massa,  better  that 
than  be  drownded  I"  answered  Sambo,  who^  catching  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  fairly  lugged  him  into  the  boat. 

During  the  time  that  this  scene  was  enacting,  the  steamer  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  stopping,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  captain, 
which  was  not  diminished  by  the  rival  companies'  boat  sailing  disdain- 
fully past  us,  whilst  the  band  on  board  her  played  the  tune- of  '*  Such  a 
getting  up-stairs"-^a  compliment  we  could  not  return,  as  a  misunder- 
standing  had  sprung  up  between  our  captain  and  his  musicians,  which 
had  forced  us  to  leave  New  York  without  them.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  loudly  expressed  desire  of  all  the 
passengers  to  wait  for  oar  half-drowned  &re,  we  should  have  delayed  one 
instant  for  htm,  under  any  circumstances;  and,  as  it  was,  the  second 
officer,  fresh  from  the  Mississippi,  did  not  hesitate  to  proclum  his  pr^ 
ference  for  the  established  rules  on  the  western  rivers  to  those  that  are 
prevalent  on  the  Hudson. 

^'  Now,"  said  he  to  a  passenger  standing  near  him,  '*  it  would  ha'  been 
a  different  guess  sort  of  thing  this  on  the  Misaissippie.  Thar  if  a  man 
does  chance  into  the  river,  I  reckon  we  don't  wait  to  see  if  currints  suck 
him  down,  or  if  a  stray  alligatur  ketches  on  him,  nor  no  more  if  he  gets 
to  the  shore;  it's  all  go4diead  thar,  and  no  mistake,  but  on  them  darned 
pitiful  waters  that  ud  scarce  feed  the  biler  of  a  cotton  boat,  may  I  be 
etarnally  chawed  up  if  they  don't  make  as  much  fuss  as  if  t'ware  the 
whole  Atlantic  a  running  through  their  state^  instead  of  a  watercourse 
that  udn't  drown'd  a  rat  at  flood  time.  Oh!  this  is  the  place  to  try  tlie 
temper  of  any  saint,  from  Jonas  downwards." 

With  that  he  turned  away  on  \aB  heel  disgusted,  and  looked  the  very 
picture  of  an  ill-used  suffering  man.  The  captain,  too,  appeared  as  if  he 
fully  sympathised  with  him,  but  prudence  prevented  him,  for  the  time, 
firom  giving  yent  to  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Keggs,  meanwhile^  had  reached  the  deck,  dripping  water  from 
every  pore,  and  was  hurrying  on  to  get  near  the  coolang  fire  when  his 
progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  negro  cook  calling  out, 
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^<  But  whsrihen  on  am mnlio  go?**  mH  Mr.  Kaggs. 

*^A11  IVe  got  to  tty/*  cbmed  in  «M(dier  voive,  wiiioh  I  fbwidyOn 
tnnuDg  to  see  who  the  «poaker  wm,  to  be  tint  of  the  thial  ettoer  '*  is, 
tl]«t  if  je  don't  ciettF  ont  o'  this,  wftk  y er  wet  ngs,  I'm  Mowed  to  tke  end 
of  creation  if  I  don't  nakee.'* 

^Bnt,  sir,"  said  Ae  snfferer,  ^Fn  pmI  wst  and  ooM  too,  I  gvesi,  «o 
I  can't  in  sense  go  ont  on  the  raitmgs.*' 

<'  Wal,  ye  may  go  where  ye  fikes,  it  ain't  nothin'  to  me;  but  ■  ■  ■** 
swearing  a  dreadfid  oath,  ''ye  shan't  go  to  stand  here  a  wettin'  of  my 
decks." 

Driven  thns  from  his  place,  poor  eoaktng  Mr.  Kergs  drew  off  to  aear 
the  engine-room,  to  see  and  imbibe  a  Uule  heat,  n^n  seaioely  had  he 
done  so  before  a  sooty  face  was  shot  ost  of  a  hole  at  hie  side^  gad  he  wa« 
saluted  with, 

**  What  du  ye  take  this  ingin  liir,  ye  hatf*drown'd  squiit,  that  ye  come 
distilHn'  yer  off-washings  into  my  ingin-room,  and  etinkin'  me  out,  Jet  a 
be. a  rustm*  ov  the  iron-woAP* 

'<0h,  dearr  said  Keggs;  ''this  £9  too  bud  for  anytkin'.  Here  am  I 
shiverin',  my  teeth  chatterin*  hard  emiff  to  stiike  ^ve  by-near,  ami  I  eaa't 
get  a  drink  to  keep  the  cold  out." 

*'  Weel  a  wat,*^  said  the  other  passenger,  who  had  eorae  00  board  with 
him,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  named  M'Grafdi,  as  I  leanwd  aAerwarde, 
**  weel  a  wat,  and  ye  are  unco  ^et ;  but  jist  wait  a  wee  bit  an'  I'll  gtt 
some  sperrits  fur  ye.  Keep  up  yer  dander,  Jimaiie,  man,  it  might  hae 
been  waur." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  a  tumbler  quite  full  of  hot  spirits 
and  water,  and  having  given  it  to  his  friend  he  began  consoling  htm,  by 
pointing  out  most  clearly  the  danger  he  was  in  of  eatofamg  a  pleurisy,  a 
rheumatism,  or  some  other  such  malady. 

I  left  these  two  worthies  engaged  in  their  respeotiiw  oooupationsr^ihe 
one  of  finishing  his  glass,  and  the  other  of  lecturing  his  friend,  and 
sauntered  on  to  the  bar,  where  I  purchased  a  sbooking  bad  weed,  which 
I  in  vain  attempted  to  make  draw,  and  was  woaderiog  at  what  horn:'  we 
should  reach  West  Point,  when  ray  doubts  were  at  onoe  solved  by  the 
black  steward  coming  up  to  me  to  adc  for  a  gratuity,  and  to  tell  me  that 
I  should  be  at  my  journey's  end  in  abont  ten  miaotes*  The  i»t  thii^  I 
then  did  was  to  go  and  take  leave  of  my  friend  of  the  moraiBg,  ivho  wrung 
me  kindly  by  the  hmid,  made  me  promise  to  kx>k  him  up  at  Saratoga, 
where  he  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days  befove  proceeding  home,  with 
the  intention,  as  he  told  me,  of  trying  whether  ^nt  juleps  aad  Congress 
water  would  not  cure  him  of  an  imligestion,  brought  4m  by  too  fr»e  living 
during  his  stay  in  New  York,  and  gave  me  his  address  '*  to  heme." 

The  steamer  had  touched  t^e  quay.  I  was  on  ehore  with  my  luggi^ 
when  the  last  words  that  saluted  my  ears  were,  **  GStt  out  o'  that,  ye 
skunk,  or  will  70  wait  till  I  turn  ye  e«t,  wettfttt*  all  the  gai^^way,  I'm 
blowed  if  ye  ain't,"  addressed  by  the  eecmid  offieer  to  M&  Kegga, 
who  had,  it  appears,  pushed  a  little  tooArajftioeeehisfclW-passtB- 
gers  away. 
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QEANTTLL18    DE   TIGNE. 

A  VAL-B  mr  THS  OAT, 
Past  TBS  EtOHTSBKTH. 


TBB  OKHEAL  BT  FIBS. 

Ths  sammdi*  i$j  wa»  beAotifuUy  boA  and  mkry  u  he  rode  down  the 
totA  to  RkdimoiMU  A  tfaandenionn  in  the  earij  moniiiig^  had  purified 
bot  not  eUUed  the  sir ;  the  roeds  'were  tpaffalin^  ttiU  wHh  moktiire;  the 
gmuesy  heavy  wMi  dew,  glitteKd  Mkm  emetahia  in  the  sunlig^ht ;  the  little 
birds  were  twittering  and  tinging  in  sweet  abrupt  gnihes  and  trills  of 
impromptn  lawskr;  the  deer  in  the  parit  Kfted  their  head  now  and  then 
for  a  olear  hell  of  Mighty  and  trooped  with  Matefy  gface  along  the 
soentad  torf  hito  die  afaadowaof  the  teees^  wfairii  mofed  their  glistening 
leaves  at  the  few  stunmer  mod,  as  it  shook  off  from  their  luxuriant 
foliage  noiseless  ehowefaof  nan-draps,  that  fhll  with  ritent  footfalls  on  the 
fern  brandies  helow» 

There  was  the  glorsoas  beauty  of  tiie  '^g^ad  flttmniett^hne''  in  the 
firagrant  air^taad  on  the  nMnsteued  MMuibi,  and  tm  the  rieh  sylvan  breatih 
of  the  green  woodlands,  irat  it  never  reached  his  eyes,  or  heart,  or 
senses,  deejay  as  at  another  time  it  would  have  stirred  hit  inborn  love 
of  nature,  as  J>e  Vigne  rode  on,  stmirin^  his  horte  into  a  mad  gallop, 
with  that  one  irorid  within  him  whioh  blinds  a  man  to  all  the  test  of 
earth.  He  galloped  on  and  ott)  never  slaekeuing  his  pa^$  for  the  first 
time  in  all  hu  sol£er*s  life  he  felt  iA»ead^dread  of  telHng  tiie  woman  he 
loved  that  he  was  tied  to  the  woman  he  hated  |  MO^  for  the  §Lm  time,  yet 
quicker  ikan  ever  before^  his  poise  throbbed,  and  his  heart  beat  loudly 
and  rapidly,  at  the  thmight  of  the  Little  TressilHan.  They  throbbed 
much  faster,  and  beat  much  quicker  still,  as  he  eame  in  right  of  the 
farm-house  of  St.  Cruris,  and  saw  oonmig  4mt  of  the  fitde  gate,  and 
taking  ham  horse's  bridle  off  the  pest^Vane  Ctstletim. 

**  Good  Heamma !''  thonght  De  Vlgne,  with  a  deadly  aflguish  tighten- 
ing at  his  heart,  « is  she,  then,  like  the  »sst  ?  Has  ahe  dttped  us  all  ?  Is 
her  guileless  firankness:as  gveat  a  lie  as  other  'women's  artifice  t^ 

Gastleton  did  not  see  him  ;  be  threw  himself  across  his  bay  and  rode 
down  the  epporite  imML  De  Vigne  wavered  a  moment ;  sceptical  as  he 
was,,  he  was  almost  rsady  to  torn  his  horse^s  head  and  leave  her,  never  to 
see  her  agahi.  If  she  oiiase  Yme Castleton,  let  him  hate  her!  But 
k>ve  ceDqusnsd;  the  givrt  fees  had  gtow«  too  deer  to  him  far  him  of  hb 
own  aet  never  to  kiokupeii/itagttio^  He  fitmg  hii  bridle  oyer  the  gate, 
pushed  the  little  wielfet  open,  iwd  entered  the  gai^en.  In  the  window,^ 
with  her  eyee  liftedrwpwanls  torn  lark  smging  for  above  in  the  Mue  ether, 
the  ehasDui-bongbs  hngiDg  over  her  in  their  dark  green  framework,  the 
honeyaacUea  aM  dbsaa  roses  handing  doern  tiU  they  toaehed  her  shining 
golden  ban ;  her  4faMka  a  Isttle  flushed,  n^d  en  her  young  face  all  th«^ 
rivid  mteUigsnce^  asfined  deiscaey^and  impasmaed  kt^g  wMeh  formed 
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her  strongest,  because  her  raresti  charm  for  him,  was  Little  Alma.  At 
the  sight  of  her,  he  trembled  like  a  woman,  with  the  passion  that  had 
l^fown  silently  up,  and  ripened  into  such  sudden  force  from  the  night  of 
die  Moljneux  ball.  How  could  he  give  her  up  to  any  living  man? 
Right  or  wrong,  how  could  he  so  tame  down  his  inborn  nature*  as  to  wish 
to  win  from  such  a  woman  only  the  calm,  chill  a£Fectbn  of  a  sister  P 

That  mad  jealousy  which  almost  always  accompanies  strong  love,  espe- 
cially when  that  love  is  uncertain  of  having  awakened  any  response,  and 
which  had  awoke  in  all  its  fire  at  the  sight  of  Vane  Castleton,  and  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  for  Castleton^s  sake  and  not  for  his  own  that  she 
had  rejected  Curly's  suit,  drove  all  memory  of  The  Trefusis,  all  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  came  to  avow  to  Alma,  from  lus  mind ! 

He  stood  and  looked  at  her — the  wild  throbbing  of  his  heart,  the  rush 
of  all  that  inexpressible  delirium,  half  rapture  and  half  suffering,  which, 
for  long  years,  none  of  her  sex  had  had  the  power  to  rouse  in  him,  told 
him  that  he  should  not  dare  to  trust  himself  in  her  presence,  for  no  will, 
however  strong,  could  have  strength  enough  to  tame  its  fever  down  and 
,  chill  his  veins  into  ice-water.  Still  he  lingered,  not  master  of  himself; 
the  unnatural  calmness,  the  acquired  self-control  with  which  he  had  of  late 
banished,  and,  as  he  believed,  silenced  for  ever  those  warmer  and  fonder 
impulses  that  had  been  bom  with  him,  were  lost  The  man's  nature, 
alive  and  vigorous,  rebelled  against  the  stoicbm  he  had  thought  to  graft 
upon  it,  and  flung  off  the  cold  and  alien  bonds  of  the  chill  philosophy 
circumstances  had  taught  him  to  adopt  His  heart  was  made  for  the 
passionate  joys  of  love ;  and  against  the  reason  of  his  mind  it  demanded 
its  rights  and  clamoured  for  his  freedom.  He  lingered  there  loth — ^who 
can  marvel? — to  close  upon  himself  the  golden  gates  of  a  iiiUer,  sweeter, 
more  glorious  existence ;  and  turn  away  to  bear  an  unmerited  curse  alone 
~-a  wanderer  from  that  Eden  which  was  his  right  and  heritage  as  a  man. 
He  lingered — then  she  looked  up  and  saw  him,  her  lips  parted  with  a 
low,  glad  cry,  the  rose  flush  deepened  in  her  cheeks,  the  first  blush  she 
had  ever  given  for  him.  She  sprang  down  from  the  window,  which  was 
scarcely  a  foot  above  the  ground,  ran  across  the  lawn  as  lightly  as  a 
fiiwn,  and  stood  by  his  side. 

'*  Oh,  Sir  Folko!  how  long  you  have  been  away!" 

How  could  he  leave  her  then?  If  he  could  have  done,  I  fitncy  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  impossible  creations  of  romance,  pulseless  and 
bloodless  as  marble  gods — ^not  one  of  the  warm,  impulsive,  erring  sons  of 
earth,  a  man,  as  I  say,  of  like  passions  with  ourselves. 

She  came  and  stood  by  him;  her  eolden  hair  nearly  touching  his  arm, 
her  little  soft  fingers  still  on  Ids  hand,  her  glad  beaming  face  turned  up 
to  his  with  the  full  glow  of  the  afternoon  sunshine  upon  it,  her  eyes 
raised  with  joyous  tenderness  in  their  clear  regard,  yet  far  down  in  their 
dark  blue  depths,  that  enthusiasm,  sensitiveness,  and  intensity  of  feeling 
of  which  the  heart  that  shone  through  them  was  capable.  She  stood  by 
him,  only  thinking  of  her  happiness  at  seeing  him,  never  dreaming  of  the 
torture  her  presence  was  to  him — a  torment  yet  an  ecstasy,  like  the  exul- 
tation and  the  awakenine  of  an  opium-smoker  combined  in  one.  Seeing 
her  thus,  with  her  hand  m  his,  her  eyes  looking  upwards  to  him,  so  near 
to  her  that  he  could  count  every  breath  that  patted  her  sofib  warm  lips, 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  keep  stem  and  cold  to  her,  repress  the  words  that 
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hnng  upon  his  lips,  chain  down  the  impnlse  that  rose  in  him  with  irre- 
nstible  longing  to  take  her  to  his  heart,  and  carry  her  far  away  where  no 
man  could  touch  her,  and  no  fidse  laws  deny  him  the  love  that  was  his 
common  birthright  among  men. 

'<  What  a  long  time  you  have  been  away,  Sir  Foiko  T  began  Alma 
again.  '*  Ten  whole  days  I  You  hare  never  been  to  see  me  since  that 
beautiful  ball.  I  thought  you  were  sure  to  come  the  next  day,  or  the  day 
after,  at  the  latest.     Have  you  been  out  of  town?" 

^*  Oh  no  l**  said  De  Vigne,  moving  towards  the  house  without  looking 
at  her. 

'*  Then  why  have  you  been  so  long?" 

"  I  have  been  engaged,  and  you  have  had  plenty  of  other  visitors/'  he 
answered,  his  jealousy  of  Vane  Castleton  working  up  into  a  bitterness  he 
could  not  wholly  conceal. 

She  coloured.  Looking  aside  at  her,  he  saw  the  flush  in  her  cheeks. 
She  had  never  looked  confused  before  at  any  words  of  his,  and  he  put  it 
down,  not  to  his  own  abruptness,  but  to  the  memory  of  his  rival. 

^  No  visitors  whom  I  care  for,"  said  Alma,  with  that  pretty  petulance 
which  became  her  so  well.  ^'  I  have  told  you  till  I  am  tired  of  telling 
you  that  nobody  makes  up,  or  ever  could  make  up,  to  me  for  your 
absence!" 

How  his  heart  glowed  at  her  reply  I  But  the  devil  of  jealousy  was  not 
lulled  so  easily,  wayward  as  he  always  had  been  from  his  cradle,  and  sus- 
picious as  his  life  now  had  made  him. 

'^  Still,  when  I  am  absent,*'  he  said,  with  that  satire  which  with  him 
was  ofken  a  veil  to  very  deep  feeling,  <*you  can  console  yourself  very 
agreeably  with  other  men." 

They  had  now  passed  into  her  room.  He  leant  against  the  side  of  the 
window,  playing  impatiently  with  sprays  of  the  honeysuckle  and  climatis 
that  hung  round  it,  snapping  the  sprays  and  throwing  the  firagrant 
flowers  recklessly  on  the  grass  outside  the  rill,  careless  of  the  ruin  of 
beauty  he  was  causing.  She  stood  opposite  to  him,  stroking  the  parrot's 
scarlet  crest  unconsciously — she  and  her  bird  making  a  brilliant  picture. 

His  words  touched  her  into  somethiug  like  his  own  mingled  anger  and 
satire,  for  their  natures  had  certain  touches  in  common,  as  all  natures 
have  that  assimilate  and  sympathise ;  and  Alma's  temper,  though  very 
sweet,  could  be  pasrionate  at  provocation  or  injustice.  * 

^  If  I  thought  so,"  she  answered,  quickly,  *^  I  should  not  honour  the 
woman  I  suspected  of  such  falsehood  and  such  variability  by  any  visits  at 
all  from  me^  were  I  you." 

*'  Is  that  a  hint  to  me  to  leave  your  new  friend  Castieton  the  monopoly?" 
asked  De  Vigne,  between  hb  teeih* 

"SirFolko!" 

That  was  all  she  deigned  to  answer — her  eyes  flashing  fire  in  their  dark- 
blue  depths,  her  cheeks  hot  as  the  crimson  roses  above  her  head,  her  ex- 
pressive lips  full  of  tremulous  indignation,  her  attitude,  all  fi^  and  grace 
and  outraged  pride,  said  the  rest.  There  was  fascination  alx^Mt  her  then 
sufficient  to  madden  any  man  who  loved  her. 

"  Would  you  try  to  make  me  believe,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  that 
man  Castleton  loves  you-— what  he  calls  love,  at  least?"  asked  De  Vigne» 
fiescely. 
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Almo^B  deeks  glared  to  a  tnvmer  criiiMon  stilly  and  resentnraitt  at  fak 
tone  flashed  from  under  her  black  lashes^  like  tsiire  lightning.  He  had 
pat  her  pastions  up  now. 

<'  You  must  be  road  to  speak  to  me  in  that  tone,  I  bear  no  imputation 
o£  a  falaehiood  even  from  you.  I  do  not  suppose  Lotd  Vane  lores  me,  as 
yon  phrase  it.  From  the  Httle  I  know  of  him,  I  should  £ancy  him  infinitely 
too  Tain  and  too  egotistical  to  lore  any  woman  whatsoever.  That  lie 
flatters  me,  and  would  talk  more  foolid  nonsense  still,  I  know ;  but  that 
is  scarcely  to  my  taste,  as  yon,  I  shoold  have  thought,  might  have 
believed,  and         " 

"  You  will  be  very  unwise  if  you  give  ear  or  weight  to  hia  <  foolish  non- 
gense ;'  many  a  giri  as  young  and  as  £Edr  as  you  have  been  ruined  by 
listening  to  it,"  interrupted  De  V^^ne,  without  waiting  for  her  explana- 
tion. He  was  so  mad  that  Vane  Castleton  should  even  have  dreamt  that 
ke  would  win  her ;  he  was  so  riie  with  passions  wild  and  reckless,  that 
nther  than  stand  calmly  by  the  girl,  he  must  upbraid  ber;  and  the  stotm 
that  was  in  his  heart  found  vent  in  cruel  and  sareaatic  words,  being  denied 
tiie  soAwr  and  natund  outlet  of  love  vows  and  fond  caresses.  The  love 
that  murdered  Desdemona,  and  condemned  Heloise  to  a  living  deaA,  is 
not  dead  in  the  world  yet  '^  Vane  Castleton  cam  love,  not  as  yon 
idealise  it,  perhaps,  but  as  he  holds  it.  There  is  no  roan  so  Inrut^  so 
heartless,  or  so  egotistical,  but  can  love — as  he  translates  the  word,  at 
least — for  his  own  private  ends  or  selfish  gratifieation.  ^  Love'  ia  men's 
amusement,  like  horse*racing,  or  gaming,  or  drinloBg,  and  you  would 
not  find  that  <  bad  men'  abrtain  from  it— rather  the  contrary,  I  an  afraid ! 
Vane  Caatleton  will  love  you,  I  dare  si^,  if  you  let  him,  very  dearly  for 
a  month  or  two  !" 

How  bitterly  he  spoke,  holding  his  hand  upon  his  chesty  and  breathing 
hard  as  he  looked  away  from  her,  out  into  the  glad  summer  sonshine,  lying 
80  sweetly  and  brightty  upon  the  turf  and  on  the  chesavt-bouehsi 

Alma  gazed  at  him,  her  large  eyes  wide  open,  like  a  startled  g^aBdle'% 
her  cheeks  crimson  with  the  bhuh  his  manner  and  his  subject  awoke. 

^  Sir  Folko^  what  has  come  to  you?    Are  you  mad?* 

^<  Perhaps,"  said  De  Vigne,  between  his  teeth^^set,  as  he  wouM  set 
them  in  the  wild  work  of  a  charge  or  a  skiTmish.  "  All  I  say  is,  that  yoa 
are  unwise  to  receive  Castleton's  visits  and  listen  to  his  flattwiag  com* 
pliments.  lifany  women  have  rued  them.  I  can  tell  vou  that  men  very 
onscrupolous  in  sndi  affairs,  the  last  to  condemn,  the  nxst  to  give  license 
and  latitude,  have  called  him  Butcher,  for  his  gross  brutality-*- sleek  and 
soft  as  he  looks — to  a  girl  no  older  than  yourself  whose  boy  brother  he 
shot  dead  through  the  hearts  Yoo  weald  have  been  wiser  to  have  taken 
Curly*s  honest  affection ;  there  are  few  honest  hearts  upon  earth,  and 
there  the  world  would  have  gone  with  you,  society  would  have  smiled  on 
your  love,  and  pmdenee  aod  propriety  and  wisdom  upheld  yoa  in  your 


'^SirFolfcoI  What  right  have  ym  to  speak  to  me  Mka  this?"  inter- 
mpted  Alma,  with  a  passionate  gesture.  *'  What  right  have  you  to  su{h 
pose  that  I  should  listen  to  Vane  Castkton,  or  any  other  man?  If  yoa 
tiad  listened  to  me  you  woukL  have  heard  that  his  fulsome  compliments 
fve  detestable  to  me,  that  I  hate  them  and  loathe  them,  that  I  told  him 
so  this  very  afternoon,  and  that  I  shall  have  strangely  mistaken  him  if  evet 
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\m  repeals  Ins  ▼into  here  again.  Hoir  ooaM  you,  knowing  me  as  you  do, 
or  as  you  ought  to  do,  presume  to  doubt  that  I  could  find  pleasure  in 
flufctery  that  I,  at  least,  think  no  compliment  ?  Still  more,  how  could 
joa  dream  that  I,  having  seen  you,  oonla  tolerate  him,  or  any  other  man  ? 
Do  you  think  that  society  and  prudence  weigh  wiih  me  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  love  I  could  not  return  would  have  any  temptation  for  me,  even 
where  it  is  as  true  and  generous  as  I  beKeve  Colonri  Brandling's  to  be  p 
Do  yon  think  that  I  could  endure  the  iron  bondage  of  marriage  with  a 
man  for  whom  I  cared  nothing,  however  it  might  be  gilded  over  with  the 
glare  of  rank  and  riches  and  position?  What  harm  have  you  heard  of 
me  to  make  you  all  at  once  class  me  with  the  women  you  satirise  and 
ridicule  ?  Would  you  wish  to  give  me  over  to  your  friend  ?  Would 
yoo  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to— -Oh,  Sir  Folko,  Heaven  forgive 
you!" 

She  stood  beside  lum  passionate  as  a  little  Pythoness,  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  her  moiety  of  Italian  nalurs  awoke  and  aroused;  her  cheeks, 
crimson  with  her  indignation,  her  grief,  and  her  vehemence,  her  lips  just 
purted  with  their  rush  of  words,  her  head  thrown  back  in  defiance,  her 
little  white  hands  clenched  together,  yet  on  her  face  a  very  anguie^  of 
pun,  and  in  her  large  brilliant  eyes  inexpressible  tenderness,  reproach, 
and  wistful  agony.  Her  gase  was  fixed  upon  him  even  while  her  heart 
beaved  with  tiie  fresh  and  vehement  burst  of  new  emotions  his  words  had 
aroused ;  and  tears,  passionate  and  Intter,  rose  in  her  throat  and  gathered 
in  her  eyes-^hose  tears  of  blood,  the  tears  of  woman's  love.  All  his 
passion  surged  nn  in  De  Vigoe*s  heart  with  resistless  force;  all  that 
Wning  k)ve  for  ner  winch  had  crept  into  his  heart  with  such  insidious 
stealth,  and  burst  into  such  sudden  flame  but  a  fow  hours  before,  mastered 
and  conquered  him.  In  all  her  strange  and  brilliant  fascination,  in  all 
her  fond  and  childlike  frankness,  in  all  her  newly-dawned  and  impas- 
sioned tenderness  she  stood  before  him  ;  his  heart  throbbed  wildly,  the 
hot  blood  mounted  to  his  pallid  brow  in  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle^ 
the  olden  delirium  fastenea  on  him  with  more  intoxication  than  ever  in 
days  gone  by,  even  in  that  for  whose  price  he  had  paid  down  his  name^ 
his  honour,  and  his  freedom.  Will,  power,  reason,  self-control  were 
shivered  to'  the  winds,  he  was  no  statue  of  day,  no  sculptured  god  of 
stone  to  resist  such  fierce  temptation— -to  pass  over  and  reject  all  for  which 
nature,  and  manhood,  and  tenderness  j^eaded— to  put  away  with  un- 
shaken hand  the  love  for  which  every  fibre  of  his  being  yearned. 

She  stood  before  him  in  all  her  witchery,  of  womanhood,  and  before 
Ifeer  De  l^gne's  strength  bowed  down  and  foil ;  the  love  within  him 
mestled  with  and  overthrew  him;  every  nerve  of  his  nature  thrilled  and 
Arobbed,  every  vein  seemed  turned  to  fire;  he  seized  her  in  his  arms 
where  she  stood,  he  crushed  her  slight  form  against  his  heart  in  an 
ambraee  long  and  close  enough  for  a  forewell,  while  he  covered  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  soft  warm  lips  with  **^  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burned.* 
He  needed  no  words  to  tell  he  was  loved ;  between  them  now  there  was 
an  eloquence  compared  to  which  all  speech  is  dumb. 

The  glowing  ^den  sunlight  shone  on  them  where  they  stood,  two 
human  beings  formed  for  each  other's  joy.  To  those  who  condemn  him, 
aU  I  answer  is,  *'  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder  V*  God  and  nature  had  joined  their  hearts  together  in  the  higher 
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bonds  of  love,  enduring  and  eternal;  it  was  man's  meddling  and  phara- 
saic  laws  which  dared  to  decree  they  should  be  put  asunder. 

Those  moments  of  deep  rapture  passed  uncounted  by  De  Vigne,  con* 
scions  only  of  that  ecstasy  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  so  long,  which 
was  to  his  heart  as  the  flowing  of  water-sorings  through  a  dry  land  ;  all 
the  outer  world  was  forgotten  by  him,  all  his  unnatural  and  cruel  ties 
faded  from  his  memory,  all  he  knew  was  that  once  more  he  was  loved  on 
this  weary  life — so  weary  without  love;  all  he  felt  was  the  wild  pulsations 
of  the  heart  he  held  imprisoned  against  his  own,  whose  throbs  were  all 
for  him ;  all  he  remembered  was  that  he  loved  and  was  loved!  Holding 
her  still  in  his  arms  he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  window,  the  son 
summer  wind  fanning  their  brows,  flushed  with  their  mutual  joy ;  his 
passion  spending  itself  in  broken  sighs  and  deep  delight,  and  hurried 
words  and  fond  caresses. 

*'  You  love  me,  Alma  ?"  he  whispered  eagerly,  bending  his  haughty 
head  to  look  into  the  eyes  whose  loving  radiance  answer^  him  without 
words. 

"  For  ever !"  she  murmured,  as  fervently,  looking  up  into  his  face, 
while  warm  blushes  tinged  her  cheeks  and  brow.  '<  How  could  I  help 
but  love  you  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  in  death  or  in  life;  you,  the  realisation 
of  all  my  best  ideals ;  you,  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  happiness  of  my  being ; 
you,  who  have  haunted  all  my  sweetest  dreams  ever  since  my  earliest 
childhood  ?     Love  you  ?     How  could  I  choose  but  love  you  ?" 

She  paused  abruptly  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  joy,  awed  at  the  depth 
and  vehemence  of  ner  own  love,  lookine^  up  in  his  face  with  those  elo- 
quent fi^ileless  eyes,  in  which  lay  all  the  tenderness,  ardent  yet  undo- 
filed,  which  he  had  awakened  in  her  pure  but  impassioned  heart  How 
could  he  remember  aught  else  when  love  like  this  was  offered  him  ;  how 
could  he  think  of  any^ing  save  the  heaven  shrined  for  him  in  those  fond 
words  and  loving  eyes  ?  He  clasped  her  closer  still  against  his  breast, 
pressing  his  lips  on  hers  with  the  passionate  fire  of  his  vehement  nature. 

"  My  God !  if  you  love  me  like  this,  how  do  I  love  you !  Would  to 
Heaven  I  could  reward  you  for  it  !** 

Alma,  who  knew  not  his  thoughts  or  his  meaning,  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  half  shy,  half, mournful,  yet  inexpressibly  beautiful,  with  its  frank 
gladness  and  deep  tenderness. 

"  Ah,  what  reward  is  there  like  your  love  ?" 

De  Vigne  kissed  her  lips  to  silence ;  he  dare  not  listen  to  the  eloquence 
that  lured  him  in  its  unconscious  innocence  with  such  fierce  temptation. 
For,  now  that  the  first  moments  of  wild  rapture  had  passed,  the  memory  of 
his  marriage,  of  his  resolves,  of  his  duty,  shown  him  by  a  much  younger, 
and  in  such  matters  equally  latitudinarian  a  man,  and  acknowledged  to 
himself,  by  reason  and  honour,  justice  and  generosity,  of  his  right  to  tell 
her  fully  and  freely  of  the  fetters  that  held  him,  and  the  hateful  woman 
that  Church  and  Law  decreed  to  be,  though  heart  and  nature  refused  ever 
to  acknowledge  as,  his  wife ;  all  these  rushed  on  him,  and  stood  between  him 
and  his  new-won  heaven,  as  we  have  seen  the  dark  and  spectral  shadow- 
form  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  rise  up  cold  and  grim  between  us  and  the 
sweet  rose-hued  dawn  which  is  breaking  over  Uie  hills  and  valleys,  and 
chasing  away  with  its  golden  glories  the  poisonous  shades  and  shapes  of 
night. 
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He  had  no  power  to  end  with  his  own  hand  this  fresh  and  glorious 
euBtenoe  which  had  opened  before  him.  If  he  had  ended  with  absinthe 
or  with  laudanum  his  own  life,  men  would  have  prosed  sermons  over 
him,  and  printed  his  condemnation  in  glaring  letters  ;  yet,  alas!  for  charity 
or  judgment,  they  would  have  condemned  him  equally  because  he  shrank 
from  this  fax  worse  and  more  cruel  self-murder — the  assassination  of  love, 
the  suicide  of  the  soul.  By  Heaven  I  men  need  be  gods  to  conform  to  all 
the  laws  of  men.  We  must  love  life  so  well,  that  when  it  u  at  its  darkest, 
its  loneliest,  brimful  with  misery,  bitter  and  poisonous  as  hemlock,  we 
must  never,  in  our  crudest  hours  of  solitude,  feel  for  an  instant  tempted 
to  £ee  from  its  fret  and  anguish  to  the  silent  sleep  of  the  tomb ;  yet — we 
most  love  it  so  little,  that  when  it  smiles  the  sweetest,  when  it  is  foir  as 
the  dawn  and  generous  as  the  sunshine,  when  it  has  led  us  from  the  dark 
and  pestilent  gloom  of  a  charnel-house  back  to  a  laughing  and  joyous 
earth,  when  it  has  turned  our  tears  into  smiles,  our  sorrow  into  joy,  our 
solitude  into  a  heaven  of  delight,  then  with  an  unhesitating  hand  we  are 
to  put  aside  the  glorious  cup  of  life,  and  turn  away  without  one  backward 
glance  from  our  loved  Eden  into  the  land  of  darkness,  of  silence,  and  of 
tears.  Alas!  if  God  be  as  harsh  to  us  as  man  is  to  his  fellow-roan! 
De  Yigne's  life,  for  the  first  time  since  long  long  years,  was  full  of  that 
delirious  rapture  for  which  his  nature,  knowing  no  medium  between  cold 
indifference  or  tropical  passion,  was  formed,  and  for  which  his  heart,  so 
alien  to  the  chill  stoicism  he  had  perforce  tried  to  acquire,  had  longed  and 
thirsted.  In  his  extreme  youth  the  love  of  women  had  been  his  chief 
temptation  and  his  £Eivourite  plaything.  It  was  very  certain  in  his 
vigorous  manhood,  with  all  its  npened  passions  and  intensified  emotions, 
to  become,  when  once  he  yielded  to  it,  his  dearest  delirium  and  sweetest 
ecstasy.  Can  you  wonder  that  in  its  most  delicious  moments  of  first  con* 
fession  his  courage  fiuled  him  to  shadow  it  with  a  cloud;  much  more  to 
tell  what  might  dash  it  for  ever  from  his  lips;  much  more  still,  to  say 
sternly  to  the  woman  who  worshipped  him  those  bittei-est  of  words  spoken 
by  human  lips,  "  We  must  part  ?" 

He  was  so  happy  !  He  could  not  choose  but  cast  behind  him  the  curse 
of  his  cruel  ties.  He  was  so  happy !  with  that  rapturous  and  tumultuous 
happiness  born  from  the  joy  of  a  lingering  caress,  or  the  first  vows  of  a 
newly-won  love,  that  does  not  pause  to  count  its  treasures,  or  seek  the 
springs  of  its  delight,  or  ask  how  long  its  heaven  will  last,  or  by  what 
nght  its  heaven  has  been  gained.  It  was  a  happiness,  passionate,  restless, 
vehement,  like  his  natural  character.  He  was  not  easy  unless  she  was 
gathered  in  his  arms,  as  if  afraid  that  &te  might  tear  her  from  him.  He 
was  never  weary  of  making  her  repeat  her  fond  assurances  of  the  love 
she  bore  him.  He  was  exigeant  in  his  love,  and  it  was  well  that  Alma's 
fior  him  was  so  deep  and  warm  that  with  her  melange  of  childlike  frank- 
ness and  woman's  passion  she  responded  fully  to  the  bursts  of  intense  ten- 
derness which  he  lavished  upon  her — tenderness  all  the  more  intense  for 
the  uncertainty  of  its  tenure,  and  the  gloom  which  seemed  to  hang  around 
it,  as  tempest*clouds  hanging  above  the  western  sky  at  sunset  make  by 
fivce  of  contrast  the  rose-hued  glow  of  golden  rays  still  warmer  and  more 
brilliant. 

All  about  and  around  them  nature  spoke  of  Love.  The  gorgeous  and 
aultty  day  slumbered  sofdy  in  the  voluptuous  summer  air.  The  dark  green 
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ohefliiat-boiighs  beot  dJownwaidt  witfi  the  weiglit  of  their  own  Beauty, 
nsfaUe  amidst  their  white  bkMsetns  die  thmh  and  the  goldfinch  sang  glttd 
Tet  trenralmu  love^songs.  The  rich  glow  of  the  laznriont  amnDer^thoe 
laj  on  the  earth  ia  all  its  fragrant  gloiy,  wh^  the  scented  limes,  waving 
op  to  the  deep  azure  sky  above,  and  the  crimson  roses,  their  UusfaiDg 
petals  still  w«t  with  the  tears  of  ecstasy  the  clouds  had  shed  when  passing 
on  for  ever  from  their  loveliness,  stirred  in  the  low  brseie^  and  filled  the 
air  with  a  dreamy  lurarianoe  of  odoor. 

All  nature  spoke  of  Love,  yet  of  love  more  fully  hleat  and  leas  pas- 
sionate than  the  mortal's  who  gaied  upon  it.  Its  beaaty  and  its  peace 
were  at  war  with  the  fieiy  passions  in  his  heart;  its  etenml  calm  irrK 
tated  him,  even  while  its  voluptuous  warmth  and  loveliness  stole  oter  his 


''How  well  do  you  love  me,  Alma?"  he  said,  abruptly,  as  they  eat 
beside  the  open  hay- window,  his  armsetiil  round  her,  hwsoft  small  hands 
held  in  his^  her  head,  with  its  golden  and  perfumed  hair,  leaning  against 
Us  breast,  her  eyes  sometimes  drooped  under  their  long  black  lasheSy 
more  often  raisea  to  his  with  their  fervent,  trust&l  gais,  and  on  her  fiKU 
the  flush  of  joy  too  deep  to  last 

**  How  well  do  I  love  you  ?"  she  repeated,  with  her  old,  arch,  amused 
smile  playing  round  her  lips,  ^'  Tell  me,  first,  how  many  petals  there  aee 
in  those  xoses,  how  many  leaves  on  the  chesnut- boughs,  how  manj 
feathers  in  that  butterfly's  wings — tiien  perhaps  I  may  tell  yon  how  well  I 
love  you,  SirFolko!" 

De  Yigne  oonld  not  but  smile  at  the  poetry  and  enthuriasm  of  die 
xeply^— eo  like  Alma  herself;  but  as  he  smiled  he  sighed  impatiently. 

''I  am  *  Sir  Folko'  no  longer.  Alma;  the  name  was  never  appr^ 
priate.  I  have  always  told  you  I  am  no  stainless  knight  Call  me  C^an* 
ville.     I  have  no  one  to  give  me  the  old  fiimiliar  name  now."    . 

'*  Granville  !"  murmured  Alma,  repeating  the  name  to  herself  with  a 
de^)er  flush  on  her  cheeks.  ^*  Granville !  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  name,  and 
I  love  it  because  it  is  yours ;  yet  I  love  Sir  Folko  best,  because  othen 
have  called  you  Granville  before  me,  but  *  Sir  Folko'  is  all  my  own  T 

Her  innocent  speech  stung  Imn  to  the  heart;  he  remembered  how 
truth,  and  honour,  and  justice  demanded  of  him  to  tell  her  who  had 
*^  called  him  Granville  before  her." 

*'  Still,  if  you  like  it  best,  it  is  everything  to  me,"  she  went  on  respond- 
ing to  her  own  thoughts.  ''  Granville !  You  will  be  that  to  me,  and 
Major  de  Vigne  to  all  the  rast  of  the  world,  won't  you  ?  it  makes  me 
•eem  nearer  to  you;  but  I  must  call  you  Sir  Folko  sometimes." 

She  spoke  so  naturally — as  if  all  their  future  would  be  spent  togpetharl 
He  interrupted  her  almost  hastily: 

«  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  How  mudi  do  you  lo^e 
me?     Come,  tell  me!" 

'^  How  can  1  tell  yon?"  she  answered,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  that 
amile  so  tender  that  it  was  almost  moumfuL  "  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  could  ever  have  loved  as  I  do  you.  My  eariieat  memoriea  aee  of  yoo; 
every  recollection  is  of  some  noble  or  generous  act  of  yours ;  you  realise 
my  noblest  ideals ;  you  are  twined  into  my  every  thought  and  wish ;  you 
flu  my  dreams  by  night  and  day  ;  in  spirit,  I  am  alwig^s  with  you,  and 
.without  you  my  life  is  daric  and  dreaxy  as  a  desert.    How  mudi  do  I 
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lave  yoo?    Oh!  I  will  teU  jtm  what  yaa  munber  die  loao  lentee  tir 

QDnat  tbe  arivar  waves,  then,  but  oat  tiU  than,  oonid  I  aver  gftuge  my 

laae  for  yonP' 

He  preiaed  her  doeer  to  him,  ]fet  he  aaked  a  emel  queffcion : 

**  But  if  I  left  you  now — if  I  ipere  ofdered  on  foreign  aexirioe,  for  in* 

staaee,  mni  died  in  hatde,  oouhl  you  met  find  ftaah  happiiieai  wiihaot 

She  dung  to  him,  all  her  ndiani  joy  bamuhed,  her  faee  white  and  her 
eyes  wild  with  a  ^reseient  dread : 

''Oh!  why  do  you  torture  me  so?  Saeh  jests  are  omeL  •Yob 
know  thai  yon  are  the  lile  of  my  Ufe,  and  that  no  other  man,  eveo) 
had  you  never  cared  for  me,  ipould  ever  have  been,  anything  to  me.  I 
do  not  teU  yoa  I  would  die  for  you,  that  is  a  haekneyed  phrase  not  fit 
far  deep  and  eaniest  Jove  like  oun,  thoug^h,  Heaven  knows,  esistenoB 
would  be  no  saerifioe  if  given  up  to  serve  yoxiy  hut  I  would  live  for  you^* 
I  will  live  for  you  as  no  wouum  ever  lived  fbr  man.  I  will  increase  all 
talents  <jied  has  given  me  that  yon  may  be  prouder  of  me^  I  will  try 
and  root  out  all  my  faults,  that  you  may  love  me  better*  If  ever  you 
kae  your  wiealth,  as  rich  men  have  done,  I  will  work  for  you,  and  glory 
in  my  task.  To  share  the  pomp  of  others  would  be  misery,  to  share  your 
poverty,  joy.  I  will  pray  to  Heaven  that  I  may  always  he  beautiful  in 
your  eyes;  but  if  you  ever  love  another,  do  not  tell  me,  hot  kill  me,  as 
Aiaroosalew  his  vrife :  to  lose  my  life  would  be  sweeter  ^an  to  lose  your 
loveu  If  war  calls  you,  I  will  folbw—death  and  danger  would  have  no 
tsrror  hy  your  side  and  if  you  died  in  battle,  I  would  be  truer  to  you, 
till  we  met  beyond  the  grave,  than  woman  ever  was  to  any  living  love. 
But-*my  Godl  yon  know  how  well  I  love  you;  why  do  yon  torture 
aethusr 

She  had  spoken  with  all  that  impassioned  fervour  aatuiai  to  her,  but^ 
fussion  so  intense  treads  close  on  anguish ;  all  the  aoft  bloom  of  youth 
and  joy  forsook  her  lips,  and  her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom,  which 
heaved  with  uncontrollable  sobs.  Poor  child!  she  had  shed  bitter  tears 
in  her  short  life,  but  these  were  the  first  of  those  waters  of  Marah  whidi 
ikw  sida  hy  side  with  the  hot  springs  of  Passion.  De  Vigae  pressed  her 
wMh aluBQSt  fierce  tenderness  to  his  heart,  lifked  her i&boe  to  his,  andealled 
hack  the  rose-hued  light  of  life  to  her  cheeks  and  bsow  with  breathless 
saresses,  aa  if  he  would  repay  with  that  mute  ebqueace  the  perfect  love 
vhksh  touched  him  too  deeply  to  answer  it  in  words.  It  struck  far  down  into 
Us  heart,  atiiring  all  its  long*sealed  depths,  this  noble,  generous,  and  higlw 
SDuIed  love  now  felt  forhim.  All  its  devotion  and  herobm ;  all  itsunselfish* 
aesB,  and  warmth,  and  trust ;  all  the  dmoer  essence  whieh  breathed  in  it^ 
marking  it  out  &om  man's  and  woman's  ordinary  loves,  brutal  on  the  one 
side,  exigeant  and  egotistical  on  the  other ;  all  the  high  devotednem  and 
isspasMoned  fervour  upon  her  speaking  Cmc,  struck  home  to  the  better 
nature  of  De  Vigne,  and  there  came  upon  him  a  mortal  anguish  of  regret 
that  with  this  noUe,  £nnk,  and  tender  heart  he  should  give  nothing 
hut  gain  all ;  that  it  would  he  he  who  would  ask  sacrifioss  of  her,  uot  sba 
who  would  receive  at  his  hands  the  rank  and  honour  and  position  wfaidi 
ha  would  have  delighted  in  showering  on  her,  not  for  the  world's  sake, 
hut  as  ^agM  of  his  own  love.  To  him,  gnsenons-hearted  even  to  his 
faot,  lihend  where  he  was  most  indiffiefisnt,  not  to  be  ahle  tonoompensa 
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this  perfect  love  with  the  only  reward  a  man  can  ^ve  the  woman  dearest 
to  him — ^to  be  compelled  to  ask  one  who  trusted  him  so  entirely  and 
loved  him  so  unselfishly  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him,  and  lire  under  a 
social  ban  for  his  sake,  was  pain  bitter  and  inexpressible.  Yet  with  it 
all  was  a  delicious  joy  at  finding  himself  so  loved,  a  delirious  rapture 
at  the  response  so  anient,  yet  so  delicate,  which  she  gave  to  bis  own 
passion — how  could  he  leave  her  now  P — ^how  could  he,  even  without 
thought  of  himself,  send  her  ^m  his  arms  into  the  chill  unloving  world? 
—how  could  he  consign  her  to  the  death  in  life  which  she  had  told  him 
existence  without  him  would  be  to  her  now?  His  heart  was  at  once  a 
very  hell  and  heaven  within  him;  passionate  joy  to  be  so  loved,  mingling 
passionate  regret  to  be  denied,  by  his  own  past  folly,  from  rewarding 
such  a  love  with  the  honour  and  the  name  it  merited.  In  its  struggle 
he  lavished  on  her  all  the  vehement  fondness  that  a  man  ever  poured 
on  the  object  of  his  idolatry ;  in  those  few  hours  she  had  gpnown  unutter- 
ably dear  to  him,  though,  save  a  few  murmured  and  feverish  words,  his 
passions  were  too  strong  to  form  themselves  to  speech.  But  one  other 
question  he  put  to  her : 

**  Darling,  if  you  love  me  like  this,  would  you  be  content  with  me  for 
your  sole  companion,  away  from  the  hum  of  men  and  the  pleasures  of 
society,  alone  in  an  Eden  of  the  heart  ?'* 

She  thought  that  he  was  doubting  and  trying  her,  and  laughed  a  low 
joyous  laugh,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an  arch  mischief,  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  m^hanoet^,  hushed  for  a  time  into  a  deeper  happiness. 
'*  I  shall  not  answer  you.     You  are  a  great  deal  too  exigeant!     Do 
you  want  me  to  flatter  you  any  more  p** 

*'  No^  but  I  wish  you  to  tell  me,"  answered  De  Vigne,  with  his  im- 
patient persistence,  looking  vvith  his  whole  soul  into  her  upraised  eyes, 
and  awing  her  childlike  gaiety  with  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his 
own  fiery  heart.  *'  For  me,  with  me,  could  you  bear  the  world's  sneer  ? 
With  the  warmth  of  love  around  you,  would  you  care  what  the  world 
said  of  you  p  Should  I  be  sufficient  for  you  if  others  look  coldly  and 
neglected  you  P'' 

Even  now  his  literal  meaning  did  not  occur  to  her ;  she  neither  knew 
nor  dreamt  of  any  ties  that  bound  him ;  and  she  still  thought  he  was  try- 
ing to  see  how  little  or  how  much  she  loved  him. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  roe  ?"  she  said,  almost  impatiently,  her  eyes  grow- 
ing dark  and  humid  with  her  great  love  for  him.  *'  You  know  well  enough 
that  *'  for  you,'  and  '  with  you,'  are  talismans  all-powerful  with  me.  Your 
smile  is  my  sole  joy,  your  coldness  my  sole  sorrow.  While  you  were 
with  me  the  world's  frowns  would  be  nothing :  if  I  were  happy,  what 
should  I  care  how  the  chill  winds  blew  without,  so  as  they  touched  not 
me  and  what  I  loved  p  You  are  all  the  world  to  me ;  in  such  a  life  I 
should  not  be  the  one  to  weary.  Sir  Folko-* Granville,  why  wUl  you 
doubt  me  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  doubt  you !  It  would  be  better  for  you  if  your  love  were 
less  true,  or  mine  more  worthy  it.  Oh,  Alma!  Alma!  would  to  God 
we  had  met  earlier !" 

But  she  did  not  hear  his  muttered  words,  nor  see  the  hot  tears  that 
stood  in  his  haughty  and  lustrous  eyes ;  tears  wrung  firom  his  very  hearths 
depths;  tears  of  gratitude,  regret,  remorse,  and  wholly  of  tenderness,  as 
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he  bent  over  her,  presBiDg  his  horning  lips  to  her  flushed  brow  and  soft 
cheeks,  warm  with  a  feverish  glow,  the  glow  of  joy,  predestined  not  to 
last 

And  now  the  sun  was  near  his  setting,  and  all  the  earth  was  bril- 
liant with  the  imperial  glories  that  attend  the  gorgeous  burial  of  a  sum- 
mer-day. Mingling  rays  of  crimson  and  of  glow  stretched  across  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  steeping  in  light  the  snow* white  fleecy  clouds  that 
rose  up  on  the  horizon,  like  the  silyery  mountain  range  of  some  far-off 
and  Arcadian  land.  The  roses  glowed  a  deeper  hue,  the  chesnut^boughs 
drooped  nearer  to  the  earth,  intoxicated  with  their  own  beauty;  the 
flowers  hung  their  lovely  heads,  drunk  with  the  nectar  of  the  evening 
dew ;  the  birds  were  gone  to  sweetest  sleep,  rocked  by  the  warm  west 
wind ;  the  delicious  odour  from  the  closed  flower-buds  and  perfumed 
lime-leaves  filled  the  air  with  a  still  more  exquisite  odour,  while  already 
on  the  warm  and  radiant  day  descended  the  tender  and  voluptuous 
night. 

The  sunset  hour,  when  the  busy  day  still  lingers  on  the  earth,  bowed  down 
with  the  weight  of  sins  and  sorrows  with  which  in  one  brief  twelve  hours 
the  sons  of  men  have  laden  her,  and  the  night  falb  down  with  noiseless 
wing  from  heaven,  to  lay  her  soft  hand  on  weary  human  eyes,  and  lead 
them  into  dream-land,  to  rest  awhile  from  toil  and  care,  is  ever  full  of 
Nature's  deepest  poetry.  The  working  man  at  sunset  leaves  his  plough 
and  his  hard  toil  for  daily  bread,  and  catches  one  glimpse  of  God*s  great 
mystery  of  beauty,  as  he  sees  the  evening  dew  glisten  in  the  dying  eyes 
of  the  flowers  his  plough  has  slain.  The  Ave  Maria  at  sunset  wings  its 
solemn  chant  over  the  woods  and  mountains,  golden  in  God's  own  light, 
and  mingles  its  human  worship  with  the  pure  voiceless  prayer  of  the  fair 
earth.  The  soul  of  man  at  sunset  shakes  off  the  dust  of  the  working 
world,  and  with  its  rest  has  time  to  listen  to  the  sweeter  under  notes  and 
more  spiritual  harmonies  which  lie  under  the  rushing  current  of  our  outer 
life ;  and  at  sunset  our  hearts  grow  tenderer  to  those  we  hate,  and  more 
awake  to  all  the  silent  beauty  of  existence  which  our  strife,  and  fret,  and 
follies  mar  and  ruin;  and — when  we  love— as  the  warm  sunset  fades,  and 
the  dreamy  night  draws  on,  all  the  poetry  and  passion  that  lie  in  us  wake 
from  their  slumber,  and  our  heart  throbs  with  its  subtle  and  voluptuous 
beauty. 

The  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  while  it  still  lingered  over  the  lovely  earth, 
as  a  lover  loth  to  part,  fell  upon  Alma's  golden  hair,  and  lit  up  her 
features  with  a  strange  radiance,  touching  the  lips  and  cheeks  into  a 
richer  glow,  and  darkening  her  eyes  into  a  still  deeper  brilliance.  De 
Vigne  looked  down  upon  her  face  as  it  rested  against  his  breast,  and  she 
gazed  up  into  his  dark  and  brilliant  eyes,  in  which  a  language  so  new 
and  yet  so  natural  was  spoken  to  her.  They  were  silent ;  they  needed 
no  words  between  them,  a  whisper  now  and  then  was  all;  their  thoughts 
were  better  uttered  by  the  caresses  he  lavished  upon  her,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  new-bom  love.  The  dangerous  spell  of  the  hour  stole  upon 
them ;  her  soft  arms  were  round  his  neck  ;  his  lips  rested  on  her  flushed 
brow ;  while  one  hand  played  with  a  thick  silky  lock  of  her  golden  hair 
which  had  escaped  from  the  rest  and  hung  down  to  her  waist,  twisting  it 
round  his  fingers  and  drawing  it  out,  half  in  admiration  of  its  beauty, 
half  in  absence  of  thought ;  while  as  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight  below  the 
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horizon,  and  the  litde  crescent  of  the  moon  rose  dearer  in  l9ie  evening 
ether,  and  the  air  grew  sweeter  with  the  more  intense  perfume  of  the 
early  night,  Alma  might  have  known  that  the  heart  on  which  her  young 
head  rested  was  throbbing  ioudly  with  fiercer  and  more  restless  passion 
than  the  loivag  asd  tender  joy  which  made  her  heart  its  own  unclouded 
haaven. 

And  still  he  had  not  told  her  of  his  marriage ;  and  s<»ll  he  said  tohun* 
self, ''  I  oaght  to  leave  her,  foot,  God  help  us !  Icannatf 

On  their  delicioos  aolitude,  alone  with  the  beauty  of  nature  and  of 
love,  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  broke,  with  the  harsh  clang  and  clamour 
of  the  outer  world.  All  was  so  still  around  Alma's  sequestered  home, 
eepeeially  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  the  little  animal  life  there  was 
about  the  farm  was  hushed  and  at  rest,  that  the  unusual  sound  of  human 
life  brought  by  its  sudden  inroad,  the  serpent  of  social  life  into  the 
solitude  of  the  heart,  from  which  for  a  while  all  memory  of  the  prying  and 
fretting  world  had  been  excluded. 

The  horse^s  gallop  ceased  at  the  little  gate,  and  the  wicket  opened  with 
a  dash  of  its  iron  latch.  De  Vigne  half  started,  with  a  vague  dread 
that  some  cue  had  come  to  try  and  rob  him  of  his  new*won  treasure. 
The  strongest  nerves  grow  highly  strung  at  times;  when  the  poetry  of 
Bfe  wakes  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  action,  and  passion  rises  up  out  of  their 
ordinarily  calm  existence,  their  whole  souls  stir  with  it,  as  the  great  seas 
tfait  do  not  move  £or  light  showers  or  low  winds,  arise  at  the  sound  of  the 
tempest,  till  all  natvre  is  awed  at  their  vehemence,  and  their  own  lowest 
deptiis  tremble  with  the  convulsion. 

^'  What  is  Hie  matter  ?'*  whispered  Alma,  as  she  saw  his  eyes  straining 
eagerly  to  see  who  the  new  oomer  was. 

*^  Nothing,  nothing,''  he  answered,  hastily.  He  could  not  tell  her  that 
the  vague  dread  upon  him  (upon  him !  he  who  had  laughed  at  every 
danger,  and  held  his  own  against  every  foe)  was  the  terror  and  the  horror 
of  that  woman  whom  the  Church  and  Law  called  his  wife.  He  gave  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw  that  it  was  only  his  own  groom,  Warren, 
coming  up  the  path  with  a  note  in  his  hand;  but  his  eyebrows  contracted| 
that  instimtaneous  sign  with  him  of  irritation  and  annoyance,  and  the 
"blood  mounted  to  his  forehead  in  anger  at  the  interrupbon.  With  the 
contradictory  waywardness  of  human  nature,  while  he  knew  that  he 
should  never  leave  Alma  unless  some  imperative  call  aided  him  to  drag 
himself  from  her  side,  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  slay  the  man 
who  would  force  him,  however  innocently,  from  his  paradise. 

The  note  was  merely  from  Dunbar,  major  of  Ours,  to  ask  to  see  him  at 
once,  on  business  of  urgent  military  importance  ;  but  as  the  envelope  was 
marked  outside  ''  Immediate,"  Fran9ois,  his  confidentud  servant,  had  sent 
a  g^room  off  with  it  as  soon  as  he  saw  it. 

De  Vigne  read  the  note  in  silence,  only  pointing  to  Alma  the  words 
on  it,  *'  Let  me  see  you,  if  possible,  early  this  evening,"  and  sat  still, 
tearing  the  paper  into  litde  pieces,  wil^  his  teeth  set,  his  fboe  deadly  paloj 
and  a  bitter  struggle  in  his  heart — a  struggle  more  hard  and  cruel,  even 
than  to  most  men,  to  one  who  had  ibllowea  all  his  impulses,  whose  will 
had  been  unbridled  from  his  cradle,  with  whom  to  widi  and  to  have  had 
always  been  synonymous,  and  whose  passions  were  as  strong  as  renuncia* 
tion  was  nnaocastomed.     With  a  fierce  oath  mattered  in  his  teeth  he 
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sprang  to  his  feet :  half  awed  by  the  stemuess  on  his  face,  the  grey  pallor 
of  his  cheek,  and  the  flashing  lire  of  his  eyes,  she  took  his  hands  in  her 
own  with  the  caressing,  girliah  £aodne8S  of  her  usual  manner. 

'*  Must  you  go  ?  Can't  you  giye  me  one  half  hour  more  P  That  gen- 
tleman does  not  oaie  to  see  you  as  I  care  to  keep  yoa!  The  houn  were 
always  so  long  when  tou  wiete  away ;  what  will  they  be  now  ?  GKve  me 
ten  minates  move— just  ten  minutes !  You  must  think  of  yoor  litde 
Alma  be£(Dre«veryhody  now.     No  one  caves  &a  you  as  she  dees  V* 

Her  ioTiag^  innocent  woids,  ^e  clinging  touch  of  her  Uttle  hands,  the 
witchery  of  her  £u)e,  lifted  so  trustingly  and  frankly  up  to  his  in  the  soft 
tMrilight  shadows — what  torture  they  were  to  him  i 

''  Hush,  hMhl"  he  said,  almost  fiercely,  crushing  her  in  a  passionate 
fiurewell  embraoe.  ^  Do  not  ask  me ;  for  God's  sake  kt  me  go  while  Z 
oan.  Alma  I  Koss  me  and  forgive  me,  my  worshipped  darling,  for  ail  iSb% 
sins  in  my  past,  and  my  acts  and  my  thoughts,  of  which  your  guileless 
heart  never  dreams !" 

She  did  not  undentand  him ;  she  had  no  chie  to  Ihe  wikl  thoughts 
noting  in  his  heart ;  hut  love  taught  her  the  sympathy  ezperienoe  alone 
could  not  have  given ;  her  kisses,  warm  and  soft  as  the  touch  of  rose* 
leaves,  anaveoad  his  prayer,  and  her  words  were  fond  as  human  w<uds 
eould  be. 

^'  Since  I  \orb  you,  how  couUl  I  help  but  fbigive  yon  whatever  them 
night  be.  No  sin  that  you  could  tell  me  of  would  I  visit  upon  you.  I 
do  not  know  what  your  words  mean,  but  I  do  know  how  well  I  love  you ; 
too  well  to  iisten  what  others  might  ever  say  of  you ;  too  well  to  care 
what  your  past  may  have  been.  There  is  nothing  but  tenderness  and 
fiuth  betwieen  us ;  oiese  never  can  be,  there  never  shall  be.  €rood  night, 
my  'Own  dearest.     God  bless  you !" 

'*God  bless  you  J"  murmured  De  Vigne,  incoherently.  ^  Let  me  go, 
let  me  go,  Alina,  while  I  have  strength !" 

In  another  moment  the  ring  of  his  horse's  hooft  rung  loud  on  the  stony 
Mad,  gnewing  fiiinter  and  fainter  on  tbe  evening  air,  till  it  died  awspy 
to  siltfice ;  while  Alma  leaned  ont  under  the  chesnut-boughs,  looking^ 
up  to  the  stacs  that  were  shining  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  now  that  toe 
golden  aanset  had  faded,  with  tears  of  joy  on  ner  long  black  lashes  and 
sighs  of  deJight  en  her  waim  lips,  dreaming  her  sweet  love  idyll,  and 
tUnking  of  the  morsow  that  would  bang  hira  to  her  again. 
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THE  JAPANESE. 

The  changes  brought  about  in  recent  times  in  the  relations  of  Europe 
with  the  sealed  empire  of  Nipon  have  been  followed  by  the  publication  of 
many  works — gooa,  bad,  and  indifferent  Of  actual  impressions  we  can- 
not, however,  have  too  many,  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Japanese  are  so 
great,  and  as  yet  in  many  instances  so  enigmatical,  that  the  truth  can 
only  be  elicited  by  the  comparison  of  different  statements.  It  is  with  a 
sense,  then,  that  nought  but  good  can  result  from  studying  the  people  as 
seen  by  various  observers,  that  we  turn  to  the  account  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  embassy  under  Baron  Gros,  as  recorded  by 
Baron  Ch.  de  Chassirou,  '<  Detach^  extra  en  China  et  au  Japan  de  1858 
a  I860."* 

The  Constantine  and  Sibylle  had  been  employed,  for  some  years  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  first  French  embassy  that  ever  proceeded  to 
Japan,  in  a  survey  of  the  coasts.  They  had  not,  however,  been  permitted 
to  land  at  any  point  except  at  Nagasaki,  or,  as  M.  de  Cfaassiron  writes  it, 
Nagha-zaki.  The  French  embassy,  however,  proceeded  at  once  to 
Simoda — the  English,  Americans,  and  Russians  having  paved  the  way 
for  the  La  Place,  "  Informed  of  our  arrival,"  M.  de  Chassiron  says, 
'<  by  the  British  mission,  when  it  passed  Simoda,  the  governor  hastened 
to  offer  his  services  to  Baron  Gros."  Not  only,  indeed,  did  he  ofifer  his 
services,  but,  with  the  most  wily  circumlocutions,  he  made  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  farther  progress  of  the  French  embassy,  precisely  as  he  had 
done  in  the  instance  of  the  British  mission,  and  urged  that  the  desired 
treaties  should  be  concluded  at  Simoda  itself. 

The  impressions  derived  by  the  French  embassy  of  the  Japanese 
officials  at  this  their  first  interview  with  them  were,  however,  of  a  highly 
favourable  character.  Although  undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  same  raoe^ 
SL  de  Chassiron  remarks,  as  the  Chinese,  yet  have  they  scarcely  preserved 
the  original  type  which  should  be  common  to  both.  They  are  especially 
distinguished  from  their  brethren  beyond  the  sea  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
dress,  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothes,  and  by  the  intelligent  frankness  of 
their  physiognomies — in  practice,  however,  the  intelligent  side  of  the  pic- 
ture alone  remains,  and  first  impressions  are  effaced  by  artful  cunning  and 
tenacious  mistrust.  Their  bearing  is  calm  and  dignified,  like  that  of  most 
other  Orientals;  they  reject  all  futile  ornaments,  such  as  gilding  or  braid- 
ing; they  scarcely  tolerate  such  on  their  arms,  and  as  to  the  costume 
itself,  that  of  the  people  only  differs  from  that  of  the  his/her  classes, 
indeed  from  that  of  the  emperor  himself,  by  the  nature  and  the  quality  of 
the  stuffs  of  which  it  is  composed — silk  in  Uie  higher  classes,  cotton  in  the 
lower ;  with  one  as  with  the  other  the  colour  of  these  stuffs  is  always 
dark,  never  bright :  a  new  and  striking  point  of  distinction  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  nobles  and  the  functionaries  all  wear,  as  one  of  the  distinctive 
marks  of  their  rank,  two  swords  of  different  sizes,  which  they  never  take 

*  Notes  tur  le  Japon,  la  Chine  et  Tlnde.    Far  M.  le  Baron  Ch.  de  Chassiron. 
1858,  1859,  1860.    Paris:  £.  Dentu. 
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cff,  seated  or  standing.  They  have  also  little  medallion  coats  of  arms 
emhroidered  on  the  upper  portion  of  their  garments,  and  they  are  farther 
preceded  by  a  numbOT  of  pikemen,  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  they 
occupy  in  the  ciyil  or  military  hierarchy. 

Persons  of  importance  are  always  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite, 
and  '^this  gathering  of  officers,  attendants,  and  followers  uniformly 
dressed  in  their  masters'  colours,  armed  with  various  shaped  lances  and 
strangely  coloured  pennons^  remind  one  in  the  most  striking  manner  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  their  barons,  squires,  and  varlets.  Is  it  not  passing 
strange  that  it  should  be  in  Japan,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  such  a 
phantasmagoria  should  be  met  with  ?" 

And  truly  enough  the  political  organisation  of  Japan  is  still  feudal,  in 
as  far  as  form  is  concerned  ;  in  late  times,  however,  a  great  many  of  the 
feudal  chieftains  of  old,  who  atone  time  scarcely  recognised  the  authority 
of  their  sovereign,  have  been  forced  to  abdicate  their  ancient  rights  and 
to  hand  over  their  powers  to  the  Tai-Kun.  Two  damios,  or  princes,  alone, 
who  dwell  at  the  extremities  of  the  island,  have  preserved  their  feudal 
prerogatives  in  all  their  integrity.  Japan  is,  indeed,  in  the  present  day 
what  France  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  when  the  Cond^s,  the 
Orleans,  and  the  Montmorencys,  and  a  host  of  other  feudal  chieftains, 
upheld  their  independence  by  force  of  arms.  A  Japanese  Richelieu  has 
not  yet  appeared.  The  princes  of  Satsuma  are  still  conciliated  by  the 
Tai«]SIun  selecting  one  of  the  house  for  his  wife. 

"  The  14tfa  September,"  says  the  detach^  de  Tembassade,  *^  saw  our  flag 
float  where  Frencn  colours  had  never  yet  shown  themselves  since  the  West 
has  sent  forth  its  ships  to  the  extreme  East.**  This  was  in  the  bay  of 
Teddo.  There  is  a  prooeedinff  which  is  attended  with  greftt  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese,  and  which  connsts  in  passing  off  every  fiinclaonarv 
who  is  sent  to  transact  bunness  with  the  baroarians  of  the  West  as  high 
in  position.  Were  they  really  so,  it  is  probable  that  less  would  be  said 
about  it  and  more  power  shown,  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  for  some 
time  to  come  yet  men  of  very  inferior  rank  and  capabilities  will  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  appropriate  persons  for  holding  intercommunication 
with  foreigners.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which,  however,  will,  as  in  China, 
have  its  remedy.  Certain  it  is  that  six  civil  functionaries  of  *<high 
order,"  and  designated  as  Bugnos,  that  is,  governors  or  mayors — ^the 
same  who  had  acted  as  parliamentaries  with  the  Russians  and  the  English 
-»were  deputed  at  first  to  wait  upon  the  French  embassy,  and  then  were 
afbrwards  employed  as  plenipotentiaries. 

The  same  efforts  were  made  here  also  as  at  Simoda  to  dissuade  the 
embassy  from  landing.  In  this  case  additional  stress  was  imparted  to 
iheir  arguments  by  pleading  the  recent  death  of  the  Tai-Kun,  '^  a  circum- 
stance,'' said  the  Japanese  diplomatists,  *'  which,  burying  the  empire  in 
mourning,  would  detract  fatally  from  the  display  and  honours  with  which 
the  Japanese  government  would  wish  to  receive  the  envoy  of  the  French 
emperor ;  furwer,  a  cruel  epidemic,  the  cholera,  was  at  the  moment  deci- 
mating the  population  of  the  capital,  and  the  safety  of  the  French  might 
be  compromised." 

It  was  not  till  after  four  days'  tedious  and  vexatious  discussion  that  the 
embassy  was  allowed  to  land,  "  the  French  flag  at  the  head  of  the  embas- 
sadorial  procession."     It  was  received,  like  the  other  embassies,  in  a 
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honietie,  oi  monaftoiy,  and  m  Baron  Gros  was  anzums  to  Bttom  aa  90om 
aa  possible  to  China,  bnsuMss  wim  at  onoe  proceaded  witfi. 

**  The  punctiliousness  and  mistrust  of  the  Japanese  eomnussioBets,"  AL 
de  Chassiron  says,  '^  carried  to  almost  a  ridiculous  extent,  and  afiecting 
every  one  of  their  discussions,  obliged  Baron  Gros,  in  order  to  sncoeea 
with  them,  to  enter  with  singular  patience  into  the  most  puerile  details^ 
and  even  into  questions  which  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  bnsi* 
ness  in  hand :  the  delays  that  ensued  in  consequenoe  of  this  made  of  pro* 
ceeding  were  very  trying  indeed.  The  prudence  of  the  Frendi  nego* 
tiator,  inspired  by  cireumstances,  induced  him  to  waive  certain  deticate 
points  which  were  reserved  for  a  revinon  of  the  treaty,  but,  aa  n  whol^ 
none  of  the  articles  n^idi  the  Japanese  government  sought  to  amend  or 
overthrow  but  were  ultimately  aooeded,  and  outrageous  praotwea,  which 
have  been  for  ages  insultbg  to  Christiaii  fnth,  are  now  for  ever  abolished 
m  the  empiie.  The  treaty  of  Yeddo  waa  signed  the  9th  of  October,  and 
by  its  terma  five  great  ports  are  opened  to  foreign  commeroe ;  the  con* 
tTM^g  powers  can  send  a  diplomatic  agent  or  a  consul-geoeral  to 
Yeddo,  with  right  of  residence  within  the  city  and  right  to  traarol  in  aaj 
part  of  the  empire,  as  also  consula  to  the  other  four  ports/* 

Previous  to  the  French  embassy's  departnve  from  Simoda,  the  lieute^ 
nant-govemor  of  tbe  town  paid  its  membera  a  visit,  announcmg  himself 
as  a  prboe  (Kami),  and,  whsit  is  more,  aa  an  hereditary  prinee,  having 
perpetual  authority  in  the  province,  whereas  the  governor,  his  temporary 
superior,  merely  enjoyed  aa  annual  appointment.  He  was  accofdiugly 
received  by  Baron  Gros  with  all  possible  courtesy.  The  next  morning, 
M.  de  Chasfliron  being  upon  a  visit  to  the  United  States  consul — Mr. 
Harris — that  gentleman  enlightteied  lum  as  to  the  diaraeter  of  the  pra> 
tended  prinoe  who  had  been  received  the  previous  evening  on  board  iht 
La  liae€  with  a  salute^  and  who  was  a  mere  impostor,  a  subaHem 
agent,  a  skilful  and  impudent  spy,  whom  the  government  had  thought 
proper  to  give  employment  to  *'  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  and  the 
French,"  but  who  had  but  a  short  time  preriously  acted  as  courier  to  Mr. 
Harris  when  business  took  him  fipom  Simoda  to  Yeddo.  This  Japanese 
mystifieator  had,  however,  tried  on  the  same  game  unsuocesafully  with 
ihe  English ;  Lord  Elgin,  in  his  <*  haughty  distrust  of  Asiatics,"  hariog 
declined  to  receive  the  pretended  prinee  or  to  acknowledge  his  titles.  The 
English  werey  at  all  events,  better  informed  than  the  French,  who,  to  use 
M.  de  Chassiron's  own  words,  ^  without  any  precnse  indications  i^n  men 
and  things,  nageons  en  plein  inconnuJ* 

The  landing  at  Yeddo  was  not  effoeted  in  a  dignified  manner. 
Whether  this  was  done  on  purpose  to  humiliate  their  powerful  visitora  or 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  they  wese  not  sneh  im|K>rtant 
personages  as  they  affected  to  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ;  but  eertain  it  is 
that  their  boats  were  steered  alongside  a  petty  fortress  instead  of  a  jettv 
or  any  other  public  convenience,  and  they  were  made  to  ascend  its  dark 
and  repulrive  walls  by  means  of  a  bamboo  ladder,  Baron  Gros  setting  the 
example,  although  M.  de  Chassiron  acknowledges  that  he  was  in  a  fever 
of  apprehension  lest  some  sad  tumble  or  other  ridiculous  incident  should 
have  arisen  to  compromise  their  official  character  before  the  populace  who 
crowded  the  shore. 

Even  when  the  parapet  of  the  fort  was  reached  all  difficulties  were  not 
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oyercome.  The  AbU  Mennet,  who  acted  aa  interpretar  to  the  ambaaiy, 
announced  that  the  Japanese  aathoritiaa  had  refused  to  permit  the  ambaih 
sador's  sedan-chair  to  be  brought  within  the  preeincts,  so  the  baron  wisely 
preferred  walking  to  debating  the  matter  with  such  a  stubborn  raee  of 
officials.  Native  chairs,  called  No-ri-mons,  had  been  provided  for  the 
members  of  the  embassy  ;  but  they  were  so  exceedingly  inconvenient— 
a  kind  of  bamboo-cages,  in  which  a  person  can  only  sit  with  his  legu 
under  him — that  they  preferred  walking  by  the  side  of  the  ambassador's 
chair,  preceded,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  by  a  sailor  bearing 
the  French  flag.  It  was  thus  that  the  transit  was  effected  firom  the  shore 
to  the  ambassador's  place  of  residence  by  wide  streets  and  across  little 
squares,  in  each  of  which  there  was  stationed  a  small  detaofamMit  of 
parti-coloured  police. 

No  sooner  had  they  arrived  at  the  residence  assigned  to  them,  thaa 
the  same  Bugnos  who  had  waited  upon  them  on  board  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  declared,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  Uiat  they-  must  on 
no  account  leave  the  place  in  which  they  were,  as  otharwise  they  would 
be  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  the  peopla  It  wae  the  imprisonment 
of  the  whole  embassy  that  they  meditated,  an  indignity  which  they  nator 
rally  repudiated.  To  better  enforce  it,  however,  they  were  provided  with 
a  "  guard  of  honour"  of  about  twenty-five  Japanese— that  is»  M.  ds 
Chassiron  says^  **  twenty-five  spies,  who^  under  the  pretence  of  providing 
fer  our  safety,  will  remiun  permanently,  day  and  night,  in  the  two  ante* 
looms:  they  were  all  officials  with  two  awords."  There  seems  to  he 
moch  latitude  in  this  two-sworded  nobility,  since  the  weacen  of  aueh 
insignia  can  be  made  to  perform  the  duties  of  Ya-ku-nin,  or  mere  house* 
hold  guards. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  presented  by  these  more  officious  than 
official  personages,  three  of  the  embassy  resolved  upon  a  walk  the  next 
day.  The  first  thing  that  struck  them  was,  that  the  one*8taried  wooden 
houses  of  Yeddo  stood  upon  blocks  of  granite,  although  the  soil  is 
essentially  alluvial.  This  is  a  wise  provision  against  their  sinking  in  the 
mud.  The  exterior  of  these  habitations,  uniformly  paintsd  white  or  grey, 
with  dark-brown  Uled  zoofa,  and  with  their  great  cedar  or  larch  doocs 
decorated  with  broose  or  copper  nails»  according  to  the  rank  or  wealth  of 
the  proprietor,  and  their  windows  of  bamboo  trellis^woik,  raised  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  street,  i^peared  to  them  monotonous 
enough.  Handsome  gardens  and  open  galleries,  they  were  led  to  helieve^ 
compensated  in  the  bterior  for  the  gloom  without.  Passing  through  a 
range  of  palisades  and  walls  by  a  bridge  with  a  ponderous  gate  of  cedar 
(deal  ?),  strengthened  by  bars  of  bronze^  the  party  entered  the  interior 
precincts. 

**  At  last,**  says  M.  de  Chassiron,  ^  we  entered  into  Teddo,  into  the 
tme  city,  and  we  can  say  with  certainty,  as  St  Francis  Xavier  did,  that 
we  are  the  first  from  France  who  have  done  so  since  1549.'' 

The  aspect  of  the  new  quarter  into  whkh  they  had  penetrated  pre- 
sented, however,  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  in  which  their  residence 
was  situated,  except  that  there  were  no  shops,  that  the  frontages  were 
larger,  and  the  doors  were  for  the  most  part  emUa0K>ntti  with  the  coats 
of  arms  of  ibm  aristocratic  owners. 
.    The  conferences  opened  the  same  day,  and  the  oonunissioniCy  *'  in  a^* 
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cordance/'  says  M.  de  Chassiron,  "  with  the  general  system  followed  out 
in  regard  to  ub  ever  since  our  arrival  in  Japan,  opened  the  first  meeting 
with  an  uninterrupted  skirmish  of  subtleties  and  prevarications  which 
promise  no  end  of  delays  and  difficulties/'  It  appears  to  have  taken 
three  conferences,  on  as  many  successive  days,  to  settle  the  important  pre- 
liminary question  whether  Baron  Gros  was  not  in  error  in  qualifying 
Japan  as  **  the  most  civilised  country  of  the  extreme  East,''  and  whether 
he  should  not  have  said  '<  of  the  whole  world." 

In  the  mean  time,  and  whilst  these  important  conferences  were  pro- 
gressing slowly,  the  members  of  the  embassy  continued  their  walks.  They 
gradually  satisfied  themselves  of  the  great  fact  that  Yeddo  consists  of 
three  distinct  towns  or  quarters.  The  one  in  the  centre  comprises  the  im- 
perial palace,  a  real  fortress  of  vast  extent;  the  other  contains  the  houses 
of  the  damios,  or  princes,  feudal  barons,  and  other  great  personages ; 
and  the  third  is  the  town  of  the  shopkeepers  and  citizens,  which  envelops 
the  two  interior  towns  with  a  circumference  estimated  at  sixteen  English 
miles.  This  description  of  the  city,  which  is  almost  the  accepted  one  at 
present,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  not,  however,  quite  accurate.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  M.  de  Chassiron's  work  is  a  fac-simile  of  a 
Japanese  bird's-eye  view  of  Yeddo,  of  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  general  accuracy.  To  judge  by  this  plan,  the  imperial  quarter 
is  simply  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  city,  and  is  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
separated  from  the  remainder  by  a  canal,  which  is  double  on  one  side.  A 
large,  central,  navigable  canal  (for  the  boats  axie  depicted  on  the  map), 
and  which  is  crossed  by  bridges,  like  the  canal  that  in  part  encompasses 
the  imperial  quarter,  starts  from  the  latter  direct  to  the  port  or  harbour 
of  Yeddo.  This  is  one  of  the  most  central  features  of  the  city.  In  front 
of  the  quays  is  a  fortified  island.  To  the  right  another  wide  canal  takes 
its  departure,  and  is  crossed  by  handsome  bridges,  and  which  communi- 
cates with  the  outer  imperial  canaL  There  is  also  in  the  quarter  to  the 
right  of  this  a  lake  with  an  island  on  it,  besides  many  other  canals  and 
sheets  of  water  in  the  suburbs. 

The  annoyance  of  the  Ya-ku-nins  was  excessive.  They  watched  not 
only  every  movement,  but  even  every  gesture,  taking  note  of  the  same. 
They  would  not  allow  the  members  of  the  embassay  to  purchase,  or  the 
tradespeople  to  sell  them  anything,  without  their  authority.  This,  how- 
ever, was  probably  only  in  order  to  be  certain  of  their  per-centage.  In 
order  the  more  certainly  to  enforce  the  latter,  all  purchases  hi^  to  be 
brought  by  the  dealers  to  the  embassy.  The  Ya-ku-nins  were  not  the 
only  nuisance.  The  gamins,  or  street  boys,  were  as  numerous  as  clever, 
and  as  insolent  as  in  Paris  or  London.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  M.  de 
Chassiron  says,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  disgusted  with  their  persons ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  took  a  pleasure  in  throwing  themselves  down  between 
their  legs,  so  as  to  procure  to  the  public  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  noble 
Frank  tumbled  down  head  over  heeb. 

As  to  grown-up  persons,  there  was  really  no  complaint  to  make  against 
diem ;  they  stared  at  the  new  comers,  but  in  silence,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  benevolence  and  sympathy.  It  was  also  naturally  a  matter  of 
early  surprise  with  the  members  of  the  French  embassy  to  find  that  the 
Japanese  bathed  in  common,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity.  M.  de  Chassiron 
observes  upon  thb  Japanese  peculiarity,  that  ^'  such  a  toleration  on  the 
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part  of  the  authorities  is  calculated  to  shock  our  ideas  of  dyilised  morals 
exceedingly ;  but  here  it  is  ouite  a  matter  of  course,  for  it  is  part  of  the 
manners,  and  it  does  not  really  present  those  dangers  to  public  morality 
in  Japan  which  it  tmght  do  elsewhere,  were  it  only  from  the  fact  common 
to  all  humanity,  that  habit  and  fttdlity  generally  suppress  desire  by  stiffing 
imagination.''  This  corresponds  with  what  trayeUers  haye  told  us  of 
barbarous  people,  who,  like  the  Ban  in  the  Upper  Nile,  live  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  that  they  are  just  as  chaste,  if  not  more  so^  than  other  people. 
These  things  are  all  matters  of  habit.  One  thing  is  certain,  howcTcr;  it 
is  that  the  Japanese  do  not  permit  strangers  to  enter  their  baths,  and  it 
would  therefore  appear  that  they  have  not  the  same  confidence  in  their 
chastity  as  they  have  in  their  own. 

One  day  that  Baron  Gros  ventured  to  take  a  walk  with  the  members 
of  the  embassy,  an  incident  happened  similar  to  what  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  Lo^  ElgiQ»  a  group  of  children  threw 
two  small  stones  at  them,  and  M.  d'Ossery  having  penetrated  into  a 
crowded  by-street  in  a  low  part  of  the  town,  he  was  assailed  with  invec- 
tives. But  let  a  party  of  Chinese,  or  Japanese,  venture  aloiie  into  some 
of  the  more  remote  streets  of  Paris  or  London,  and  would  they  not  be 
subjected  to  ribaldry  and  insult,  if  not  to  being  stoned  by  the  boys? 

Having  rested  themselves  on  their  way  back  at  a  tea-house,  the  am- 
bassador presented  the  lady  attendant  with  a  fow  piastres  by  way  of 
remuneration,  but  the  Ta-ku-nins  immediately  threw  themselves  upon 
her,  and  appropriated  the  money  to  themselves.  The  crew  of  the  La 
Place,  after  coming  all  this  distance,  were  never  allowed  to  land.  The 
ambassador  interfered  in  their  favour,  and  the  authorities  objected,  but 
at  length  conceded  that  the  men  might  come  on  shore  in  parties  of  four 
or  five  by  day ;  but  considering,  M.  de  Chassiron  says,  that  their  presence 
might  bring  about  undesirable  complications  where  '^the  cord  was 
already  too  tightly  stretched,"  the  idea  of  such  a  simple  indulgence  was 
given  up. 

One  day's  conference  succeeded  to  another,  and  yet  M.  de  Chassiron 
remarked,  <<  Yeddo  continues  its  mysteries  for  us,  and  I  fear  we  shall  go 
away  without  being  able  to  solve  them."  One  of  these  so-called  '<  myste- 
ries was  the  number  of  pawnbroker's  shops,  which  certainly  did  not 
attest  a  very  prorident  social  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  we  cannot  see  what  else  there  is  in  it  that  is  mysterious.  Time  was 
passed  in  searching  for  old  carved  ivories  and  woods,  and  other  curious 
and  interesting  specimens  of  the  arts  and  industry  of  the  Japanese,  and 
in  making  sketehes.  Familiarity,  as  before  observed,  dispeb  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  imagination.  At  first,  the  outside  of  the  houses  were 
monotonous  and  little  prepossessing,  within  were  imaginaiy  gardens,  fish- 
ponds, grottos,  and  galleries.  The  grotto  at  the  embassy  had,  however, 
Dj  this  time  been  discovered  to  be  a  veiy  dirty  rockery ;  the  garden  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  perishing  shrubs,  and  as  to  the  fish-pond,  it  was  a 
stagnant,  stinking  pool  that  struck  down  every  member  of  the  embassy 
wi£  ague.  So,  when  M.  de  Trevise  took  a  sketch  of  the  *'  palace,"  as 
it  was  called,  it  was  ^<  Yu  du  dehors,  bien  entendu,  seul  aspect  sous  le 
quel  il  gagne  un  pen." 

M.  de  Chassiron  declares  that  the  abominable  use  to  which  the  smaller 
of  the  two  swords  carried  by  a  Japanese  offidal  used  to  be  put— that  of 
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thd  iMii-kttii— is  aAmort  enlwe^  g^ne  by,  add  that  in  (Am  ptosent  ddy  iim 
modehi  Japaaese  is  satisfied  with  displaykig  in  his  waist  his  ehivtffary  -aC 
olden  tunes,  in  the  shape  of  an  inoifeDsive  ttfad^tien.  And  yet  he  gives 
some  detsik  eoneermng  the  death  of  the  kte  Tai-Kut  which  would  tebd 
to  show  that  this  chivalFoiisspinl^  or  ezeessive  punetilieateesa  with  iiegard 
to  the  pesBt  of  honaar,  is  stilltdetoply  oherished  bf  the  h%her  tBiok§^  M  all 
et«nts. 

It  would  aippear,  aoeor&ig  to  this  venion  of  thb  story,  that  the  Tla- 
Kun  was  much  hUumedby  the  oouncil  of  ministen for  conohidkig  a  tvealnr 
with  the  English.  These  ministers  are  said  to  canstitate  a  land  of  oountsd 
of  ten,  whieh  in  reality  rules  Japan  and  its  two  eteperaM.  They  blaaHed 
the  Tai-Kun,  inasmuch  as,  in  their  opinion,  he,  by  too  gteat  a.  precipita- 
tion in  admitting  the  oonditi<»is  of  Lord  Elgin,  lost  the  op^rtunity  of 
disputing,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  many  concessions  that  weve  made, 
and  which  wflte  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  policy  adopted  at  ¥eddo~>in 
a  word,  he  was  aoeused  with  having  stgmed  with  England  ia  opj^itioia 
to  the  real  instructions  of  the  councillors  of  the  crown^  a  treaty  which 
longer  details  and  piraAonged  disDusdon  might  have  rendered  acnre  advan- 
tageous to  JapsoEL 

The  Tai-Kun  considered  the  blame  tiius  attached  to  him  as  a  stain  upion 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  his  title  of  sovereign,  so,  having  called  hb 
family  togethw^  he  communicated  to  them  the  severe,  and,  in  his  view 
of  the  matter,  unmerited  reproadMs  to  which  he  had  been  subjected— 
unmerited,  he  said,  because  his  actions  were  brought  ahoat  by  dscum- 
stances  wUch  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stmigg^e  agiunsL  Having  thus 
explamed  himself  he,  futhlol  to  the  ancient  praotioe,  disembowelled 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his  nearest  relatives. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  first  step  in  so  great«  change  as  the  inaugu- 
ration of  friendly  feeling  between  Japan  and  the  western  nations  should 
have  been  attended  by  so  disastrous  «  catastrophe ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that,  however  different  the  Japanese  may  be  to  tne  said 
western  nataoas  in  somo  of  their  social  habits  and  feelinj^s,  and  however 
much  they  may  he  at  the  present  moment  in  arrear  with  Jespeet  to  eome 
of  the  appliances  of  civilisation,  to  industry,  locomotiout  and  war,  that 
people  endued  with  su6h  a  very  high  sense  of  honour  awst  have  a  great 
future  in  store  for  them. 

The  practice  of  daelling — either  ridieulous  or  savage  in  its  abuses,  but 
still  one  of  the  old  and  revesed  safeguards  of  society — ^is  very  common  in 
Japan,  wImtc  it  is  also  meet  frequently  mortal.  This  is  owing  to  the 
use  of  such  long  shaip  sw<Mds  in  all  such  oombats^  and  to  the  drcum- 
stance  that  the  sword  axOrose  is  part  of  the  education  of  overy  Japanese 
of  birth. 

A  portion  of  the  troops  have  already  been  supplied  with  rifles,  and  are 
said  to  use  them  with  aU  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  Europeans.  The 
Japanese  people,  H.  de  Chassiroa  several  times  observes,  are  of  an 
easy,  benevGllent,  disdpliaed  temperttnent,  favourably  difiposed  towards 
strangers,  quick  to  resent  insult  or  ii^ury,  admirably  ^^fited  intellectually^ 
and  Uie  friend  of  progress.  These  ase  surely  ail  so  many  elenoents  of 
future  national  greatness  and  of  national  strength. 

Even  Art  iourishes  in  Japan.  Besides  the  biidWye  view  of  Japan 
before  idluded  to,  M.  de  Chaauron  was  nnabled,  flfite  xi  the  lynx-eyed 
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Yi»ibi<iiiB8,  io  Baoure  copies  of  introductory  tieatites  on  sinenoey  arts,  8nd 
nuunrfaetiivw*  These  Httle  books,  the  ilkntrations  in  ^ioh,  the  writer 
jwtly  semsdks,  are  better  exeevted  than  in  works  of  a  ilnular  oharaoter 
in  France,  ave  sold  at  a  Tery  loir  price — ^from  2^.  to  dd.  of  onr  money. 
With  aa  exeeptional  slight  tendency  to  caricatare,  the  examples  given 
by  M.  do  Chassiron  of  the  Maniids  of  Natnial  History  are  admiraUe. 
Quadrapeds  and  birds,  ezoept  when  the  objeots  are  not  fasnliar  to  as,  are 
not  only  known  at  once,  but  are  exceedingly  well  drawn ;  so  also  with 
regard  to  the  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects,  tlie  generic  ohsonactei*  being 
genefsUy  the  same  as  are  met  with  in  this  ooontry.  The  Castrations  of 
what  are  designated  as  raral  oeoupatbns  fail  in  perspective,  and  have 
the  Chinese  proneness  to  caricature;  spedmens  of  the  latter  are  also 
given  which  are  very  amusing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  neither  rrotesqao 
nor  offnisive.  In  these  rsspectB  the  Japanese  differ  greatly  mm  their 
neighboars,  as  they  likewise  do  in  their  other  worics  of  art«  The 
Japanese  embody  vbm  thoughts  without  negieeting  form ;  tiio  Olnnese 
only  look  to  the  form,  and  even  then  they  generally  represent  it  in  either 
a  grotesque  or  an  oflvnsivo  aspects  Tho  works  of  art,  we  are  told,  wbtoh 
have  as  yet  foand  their  way  to  fmrope,  are  all  of  a  conunon-plaee  eha* 
raoter,  and  such  as  are  ordinarily  in  use.  As  to  works  of  avt^  stndly  so 
speaking,  vrfiether  in  respect  to  composition,  or  in  matter,  or  in  propor- 
tiona,  such  are  as  yet  on^^  to  be  seen  in  Japan  itself,  and  they  are  of  dm 
very  highest  merit.  So  also  lower  down  in  the  scale  the  most  modest 
and  common-place  workman  gives  a  finish  to  his  produce  which  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  seeond-omte  indastiy  of  Europe. 

M.  de  Chassiron,  conversing  Afotigh  the  interpreter,  the  AbM 
Mermet,  with  a  learned  Japanese  regaining  the  dislike  tbsy  entertain 
to  the  Chinese,  which  is  something  like  the  hostile  feelings  enftertained 
by  the  Portuguese  towards  their  neighbours  the  6pania^  the  latter 
replied  in  the  following  terns : 

''  It  is  trne  that  the  CSimese  are  our  br^htea,  for  we  aae  children  of 
the  same  mother ;  but  th^  avs  only  bastardi,  and  this  is  how  it  \a^ 
pened: 

^  Many  ceoturies  ago  there  existed  on  "the  fcontiers  of  Thibet  a  young 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  exceedingly  dissotate  habits ;  w  much  so, 
that  from  her  inugularities,  which  had  lasted  a  nuibber  of  years^  there 
had  sprung  a  numerous  progeny^  all  alik«  remarkable  fer  their  idleness 
and  erueHy ;  but  with  the  lapse  o^  time,  and  inspired  from  above,  she 
became  ashamed  of  her  sins,  and,  having  repented,  she  contracted  a  legi-> 
tiniate  marriage,  and  from  that  union  there  issued  an  equally  numerous 
progeny ;  but  these,  as  if  by  divine  favour,  were  all  laborious  and  ffood. 

^  At  a  later  period,  ail  these  children,  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good,  went 
to  seek  their  fortunes  away  from  ihe  land  ef  their  birth.  The  children 
of  the  courtesan  settled  themselves  in  a  neighbouring  eomilty  ealled 
Tion-Hia:  these  are  the  Chiaeee;  the  cUMren  of  the  legitimate  wife 
crossed  the  sea,  and  setded  in  a  large  and  fertile  iriand  called  Nlpon, 
where  they  prospered :  ttiese  are  the  Japstaese. 

''  And  ever  ^rom  that  time  We  ie}ect<tfaen»  &om  eur  familjf,  as  we  da 
from  our  coasts." 

M.  de  Cfaassiron  confirms,  wllheait  Mlatg  anything  that  is  aaw,  the 
previous  infotmalioa  we  hmra  had  ocoaaion  to  oommeat  iip<}D,  ohtahied  ia 
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regard  io  the  hiring  of  young  giris  for  edacation  and  public  purposes,  part 
of  the  profits  of  wluch  system  go  to  the  poclcets  of  their  unnatural  parmta. 
These  girls  are  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  often,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  marry  well,  and  are  uniformly  received  in  society.  M. 
de  Chassiron  relates  a  curious  incident  in  connexion  with  one  of  these 
establishments  and  the  Dutch  of  Desima,  the  well-known  island  to  which 
their  commercial  operations  were  confined  off  Nagasaki. 

<<  From  the  years  1808  to  1810— that  is  to  say,  the  epoch  when  Hol- 
land became  an  annex^  to  the  French  empire — ^the  Dutch  colonies,  with 
Java  at  their  head,  had  necessarily  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mother- 
country.  The  summons  to  recognise  the  new  order  of  things  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  from  Batavia  to  Desima,  which  was  dependent  for  its 
resources  as  well  as  for  its  administration  upon  the  former ;  but  Mr.  H. 
Doef,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  factory,  and  an  ardent  patriot, 
refused  in  his  name,  and  that  of  the  few  individuals  who  at  that  time 
constituted  the  Dutch  colony  in  Japan,  to  acknowledge  the  summons ; 
and  this  resistance  never  wavered  during  the  whole  time  that  the  French 
occupied  the  Low  Countries,  althougjb  the  factory  of  Desima  was  abso- 
lutely deprived  of  all  succour,  whether  in  provisions  or  in  money. 

'<  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  one  of  the  establishments  pre- 
viously alluded  to  took  the  resolution  of  giving  its  aid  to  these  peaceful 
foreigners,  good  people  with  whom  they  sympathised  in  their  misfortunes^ 
and  it  did  ^is  so  effectually  that  for  many  months  Desima  was  indebted 
to  it  almost  entirely  for  its  means  of  subsistence.  When  the  factory  was 
restored  to  its  former  independence  and  prosperity  by  Batavia  having 
once  more  become  a  Dutch  port,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  order  to  give 
a  public  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  House  of  Nagasaki 
to  his  ^  old  allies,'  as  he  termed  the  Dutch,  conceded  to  it,  first,  the 
title  of  '  noble  habitation,'  with  the  right  of  having  gilt  bronze  nails  on 
the  door ;  and,  further,  he  gave  to  it  in  perpetuity  the  land  upon  which 
it  was  built,  and  which  up  to  that  period  had  only  been  held  upon  lease. 
This  house  still  exists,  and  it  has  preserved,  with  its  insignia  of  nobility, 
its  original  purports." 

Taldng  the  history  of  the  reception  of  the  French  embassy  by  the 
Japanese  as  thus  given  us  in  its  entirety,  the  opposition  made  to  its  pro- 
gress to  Yeddo,  the  demur  at  its  landing,  its  reception  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  bonzerie,  or  monastery,  the  manner  in  which  the  landing  was 
effected,  the  objections  (persisted  in  even  afterwards  in  the  conferences) 
to  the  ambassador's  chair  and  liveries  as  not  in  consonance  with  Japanese 
customs,  and  the  endeavour  made  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  his 
members  in  the  city,  also  persisted  in  till  Baron  Gros  said  he  would  quit 
the  country  rather  than  submit  to  such  humiliations,  more  than  war- 
ranted the  emperor's  intimation  to  the  Japanese  ambassadors  that  hospi- 
tality is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  civilisation. 

The  Japanese  officials  appear,  according  to  M.  de  Chassiron,  to  be 
partial  to  French  wines,  more  especially  champae^e,  and  to  liqueurs,  and 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  was  introduced  reducing  the  tax  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  imposed,  it  is  hinted,  by  some  American  member  of  a  temperance 
society  upon  wines,  to  twenty  per  cent.,  but  the  Japanese,  notwithstanding 
their  predilections  for  French  wines,  and  that  they  had  allowed  English 
manufactures  to  be  introduced  at  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  not  admit 
the  proposed  clause.    It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese  ambassadors  eat 
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their  fiafa  raw,  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  This,  if  the  case,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  common  practice  with  the  Japanese,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  excel  in  the  culinary  art.  M.  de  Chassiron  gives  an  account  of  a 
d^jeiiner  given  to  the  embassy  by  the  governor  of  Simoda,  in  which, 
after  tea,  the  first  service  consisted  of  fish,  soup,  pork,  with  aromatic 
herbs,  chesnut  paste,  with  vauilla,  and  boiled  fish  cut  up  into  little  bits, 
with  chopped  herbs.  This  is  probably  the  dish  suspected  of  beiug  eaten 
raw.  The  second  service  consisted  of  stewed  fish,  carrots,  and  ginger, 
and  of  large  prawns  cut  up  in  little  bits.  The  third  of  two  kinds  of  hot 
wine  and  a  *' julienne."  The  fourth  of  a  large  boiled  fish,  dressed  with 
much  skill,  and  served  up  in  flowering  rushes.  Fifth,  boiled  rice^  boiled 
fowl,  cut  up  into  little  bits,  and  hot  wine  and  tea.  The  Japanese  wine 
is  very  strong,  and  has  a  slightly  bituminous  flavour,  like  the  Greek 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  not  a  traveller  to  Japan  but  has  hesi- 
tated in  proclaiming  the  civilisation  of  Europe  as  an  actual  necessity  to 
progress  in  that  country.  M.  de  Chassiron,  for  example,  says  the 
Japanese  are  essentially  *'  intelligent,  mild,  and  industrious,"  and  they 
are,  above  all  things,  well  disciplined :  '*  so  also  I  do  most  earnestly  hope, 
hopes  which  I  must  admit  are  tempered  by  doubts  and  regrets,  that  the 
civilisation  of  the  West,  in  imparting  its  lights  and  its  progress,  and 
initiating  them  to  enjoyments,  and  giving  them  appetites  unknown  to 
them  up  to  the  present  moment,  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  sully  their 
purilT  and  eSwce  their  native  and  essential  qualities,  so  necessary  for  their 
social  equilibrium,  as  well  as  for  that  internal  peace  which  in  their  present 
condition  is  so  signally  characteristic" 

There  is  much  justice  in  these  reflections.  If  contact  with  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  West  has  its  advantages,  it  may  also  exercise  a  fatal  influence 
upon  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Japan,  by  arousing  so  intelligent,  so 
mimerous,  and  so  industrious  a  class  of  people  to  the  sense  that,  in  as  far 
as  public  opinion  is  concerned,  they  are  still  in  the  middle  ages,  plunged 
in  the  deepest  abyss  of  a  feudalism  long  ago  extinct  in  the  West. 

But  contemplations  such  as  these  cannot  be  made  to  affect  the  in- 
evitable progress  of  events.  Japan  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  solely  for 
itself,  and  the  Japanese  must  take  their  place  among  the  great  families  of 
nations,  for  better  or  for  worse.  The  system  of  mistrust  at  home  and 
abroad — ^public  and  private  spies  being  the  most  prized  and  the  best  paid 
of  all  services — a  cynicism  exceeding  that  of  the  most  servile  and  the 
most  gangrened  epochs  of  Venetian  society — a  systematic  demoralisation 
of  youth  and  beauty — a  disregard  of  those  forms  which  most  distinguish 
man  from  beast ;  a  natural  piety  enfeebled  by  the  dogmas  and  ceremonials 
of  a  barbarons  and  primitive  age,  and  an  exdusiveness  which  is  the 
offspring  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  of  pride,  fear,  and  ignorance,  must  all 
gradually  be  made  to  disappear. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  ambassadors  to  the  West 
cannot  but  be  looked  upon  with  unfeigned  interest.  However  slight  the 
impressions  which  they  and  their  followers  may  be  enabled  to  convey  back 
to  their  countrymen,  still  such  must  have  a  wonderful  effect.  The 
Japanese  will  learn  that  they  really  are  not  the  first  and  only  nation  in  the 
world.  They  will  have  been  able  to  contrast  the  reception  given  to  them 
in  France  ana  England  with  the  reception  which  they  eave  to  the  English 
and  French  embaMies  in  their  own  country;  they  will  have  seen  in  France 
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that  a  Bation  can  be  powerful  aad  yet  polite^.  weMtij  and  yet  not  eonbi- 
WTe;  they  will  see^in  England  that  a  people  ean  be  great  waA  yet  be*$(et, 
and  a  nation  prosperous  witboitt  being  eurbed  by  the  ioon^iiand  of  a 
OEiilitaij  despotism,  or  the  still  mom  degrading  organisaifnon  of  spies, 
which  constitutes  the  main  strength  of  the  interntd  policy  in  Japao. 
France  has  dispUyed  to  them  a  civilisation  as  perfect,  if  not  move  perfect, 
than  oura,  and  modes  of  life  mere  ornate  and  refined ;  she  has  also  shoim 
them  immense  arrays  of  anned  men,  magnifioent  public  and  pnvale 
buildings,  open  stveets  and  boulevards,  splendours  in  ail  of  which  dunr 
outvie  us.  But  tiie  Japanese  are  essentially,  the  Fieoch*  writer  has  hiaueif 
declared,  an  '*  intelligent,  mild,  and  industrious''  people ;  they  ase,  iheie-' 
&ae,  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  a  nation  which,  does  not  keep  up  lai^ 
armies  to  control  its  own  population  er  to  threaten  others,  than  wini  one 
that  does.  The  vast  display  of  military  power  will  meet  with  no  re^onse 
in  the  '*  mfld"  part  of  their  natures,  it  most  assuredly  cannot  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ''  intelligent"  part;  while  all  admire  militasy  pageants, 
there  never  wae  yet  an  intelligence  so  humble  as  not  to  regrot  its  neeei- 
sity.  The  indnstriid  element  of  the  Japanese  ohasaater  will  most  un- 
doubtedly find  its  most  generalised  eacponent  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  want  of  industry  in  France,  nor  absence  of  its  highest  applications ; 
but  in  England  it  is  everywhere;  for  every  mansion  in  France  and  every 
ffilt  bronae  gateway  in  Japan  tibiey  will  see  here  &  factory;  for  every  gen- 
darme in  France  and  every  Ya-ku-nin  in>  Japan  they  will  see  a  merdumt, 
banker,  sailor,  or  railway  ofl^ial  in  this  country.  They  will  see  the  ra^- 
ways,  which  lace  the  land  with  an  iron  net- work;  and  the  seaportSj.out  of 
which  and  into  which  thousands  of  vessels  carry  and  bring  the  produeeof 
die  world.  They  wiU  see,  indeed,  everydiing  that  is  indicativjC  of  material 
and  mechanical  greatness,  an  infinite  vmaty  and  vaetaess  of  aesouroes, 
power,  ponderous  and  omnipotent ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  will  derive  freai 
all  of  these  any  lesson  that  will  be  as- striking  to  them  as  that  of  alasge 
well-dressed  and  well-fed  population,  held  in  restraint  by  neither  armijr 
nor  spies,  but  solely  by  self-respect 
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Old  WUd."-To  what  can  all  this  tend?    Hark  ye,  sir,  unriddle  this  mystery. 
T<nmjf  Wild. — Davus  sum  non  (Edipus.    'Tis  bejond  me,  I  confine,    pome 
lunatic  escaped  from  a  keeper,  I  suppose. 

Foo«.    T^  lAor. 

Api4  90,  IS<9. 

Mt  BBA&  Sib  Edwajud,^ — ^I  have  read  your  ^Strange  Story,"  «id 
admire  your  enlighteiied  researches  into  mesmerism  and  ciairvoyanee,  I 
have  recently  made  several  experiraents  in.  these  mystic  s^iences^  wihiqh, 
ae  they  were  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  your  book,  I  think  it  ing^t 
should  be  oon^municated  to  you,  with  fuU  authority  to  l^ythao^' before  the 
PhUoBophical  Sopiety. 

It  is  notorious  l£at  «y  nese  is  «n  mrgan-  of  uncowmon  fownr  And 
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AndiaMtfy  anrf  I  hmn  thrpnglMQtIifelM«n  aooHStonied  tooegtaM  Aoaaaal 
MMa^oBS  coniwiited  with  il,  wiud»  a  feur  of  lidioide  has  idtkuta  pnvenUd 
mm  maifekig  poUic.  For  instttoca,  ia  my  calmer  momenta  my  nose  oacil- 
iastos  firam  ngkt  lo  left  wkh  a  slosr  but  quite  percaptiUe  motioD,  n^ieh, 
vben  irritated  by  any  one  differing  in.  opinion  widi  me,  is  quekenedy  be- 
connagk  dbrupt,.  irregdar,  and  jer^ng ;  and  again,  when  engaged  in  pro- 
fiyond  rtiidy  mj  noae  oscillates  eelemody  in  a  large  circle  like  the  swing 
•£  a  pendaium.  In  this  later  stage  I  have  iblt  a  veiy  remarkable  sensa- 
tion. I  beeene  conscious  of  an  objeetive  noae-^a  nose  with  a  distiaet 
and  ooBfloioue  esstenoe,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  aker  ego  asnetiag  and 
diieeting  my  thoughts. 

Now,  I  pfobaUy  would  have  been  silent  ngaiding  this  remarkable 
sensation  had  it  not  been  for  the  *'  Steaage  Story/'  wherein  you  mentien 
aa  sdentifie  fiict  pheaemena  aaaiogoos,  but  eyen  more  eatnordinaxy.  The 
partiealaa  phenomenon  narrated  by  you  in.  this  book,  which  induced  me 
to  hieak  my  long  and  painful  mleiice»  i  need  hardly  say  was  the  magic 
wand  or  talisroaa  possessed  by  Margrave,  the  viUain  or  second  hero  of 
your  nanative*  It  also  suggested  to  me  the  series  of  expenments  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

Fee  en  oeadiag  the  remarkable  passages  in  year  book  deseniplftTe  of  tihe 
TaMsman  aed  its  virtues,  it  immediately  eceorred  to  me  that  my  noae 
anght  be  a  talisaian,  and  if  so,  the  peculiajr  impaesdons  I  had  espenanced 
were  no*  leager  unaccountable,  but  eame  witfaua  a  category  of  weU-known 
and  scientifically  classified  fiacts.  Now,  obirioiisly  the  proof  that  my  nose 
urns  a  talismasy  would  be  its  capaeity  to  perform  similar  foats  to  ^t  ef 
other  tatismans,  and  I  immediately  determined  to  apply  this  test 

I  need  net  narrate  the  preliminary  incantattans  I  used.  They  were 
the  same  as  those  in  common  use  when  the  objsct  is  to  raise  the  devil, 
fioffice  it  to  say,  that  having  concluded,  I  took  a  snuff  of  rappee^  whidi 
indaciag  a  sneease,  rendered  my  nose  susceptible  to  the  higher  imfsas* 
sions. 

My  fiat  attempt  was  to  obtain  a  preaeatatijon  of  a  Sciaf- Lieca,  ihat 
jBfystaiieus  jphenomenon  described  by  you  as  tlie  g^ost  or  disembodied 
ssm  of  a  Uviag  man,  and  to  make  tlie  experiment  still  moie  deeism  and 
■itensting,  I  determined  to  raise  up  my  own  Scin-Lssea.  I  aseordii^y 
froeeeded  to  wiHl  through  my  nose  with  the  utmost  intensity  the  prsseaee 
of  the  Appearance^  and  having  pronounced  the  proper  cabalistic  fosmnkty 
<aay  uose  rapidly  acqoixed  a  violent  oscilkutien,  and  the  room  in  wheh  I  sat 
gMMknUy  wled  with  human,  ejses,  precisely  in  aceoidaaee  with  the  descinp- 
titta  yen  give  of  Margfave's  mcantation.  The  gigantic  foot  obsened  by 
jmi  seen  appeared  in  a  worsted  stockings  out  of  a  hole  in  whiek  the  great 
teapratmded. 

Being  thus  assured  that  the  propitious  moment  had  asrived,  I  took 
aaelher  sauff,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  surrounding  medium  was,  that 
•IIm  eyes  began  to  wink  in  a  maudlin  and  solemn  way,  and  the  foot  nude 
.vain  effiirts  to  get  within  the  enchanted  circle.  My  nose  coaled  up  till 
it  teuehed  noy  left  eyebrow,  and  suddenly  an  extraordinary  diange  eame 
«crv3Bt  me,  I  lost  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  &lsehoo4  and 
initead,  fiilt  my  .whele  being  saturated  with  a  sensation  of  pleaawe  and 
^daKght.  This  was  suooeeded  by  a  feeiiag  of  eaoeasLve  chilliness,  like  the 
aensotMMa  felt  ia  a  Turkish  bath  when  the  patient  is  suddenly  taken  firem 
the  calidarium  and  put  into  the  freezing  mixture,  and,  clearly  defined^ 
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ihere  stood  before  me  my  own  Sein-Laca.  My  own  dear  eool  wluch  had 
thus,  in  obedienoe  to  my  talisman,  separated  itself  from  me  for  a  time. 
There  it  stood,  a  shadowy  representation  of  myself,  faintly  laminoas^ 
except  at  the  nose>  which  burned  brilliantly  with  a  light  of  twenty "fiye 
candles,  according  to  the  photometer. 

Which  of  the  two  was  I — I  in  the  flesh,  with  my  spuit  of  •life  and 
thinking  mind;  I  in  the  Scin-LsBca — my  soul?  I  could  not  answer  the 
question ;  but  as  the  Scin-Laeca  could  not  take  notes — in  respect  a  soul 
can't  write — ^my  other  self  took  notes  of  it,  and  of  what  follows  : 

Emboldened  by  the  first  success,  I  willeid  the  Scin^Laeca  to  remun  in 
presentia,  and  proceeded  to  yen£y  another  spiritual  existence,  of  which 
also  you  claim  to  be  the  first  discoverer.  I  refer  to  the  Unutterable 
Horror  on  the  l^reshold^  so  admirably  described  in  your  *'  ZanonL"  It 
required  a  simple  pull  at  my  nose  to  enforce  the  appearance,  for  you 
know  it  belongs  to  a  low  order  of  supersensnal  being.  It  appeared,  but 
it  required  all  my  philosophy  to  tolerate  its  loathsome  presence.  ConceiTC^ 
my  dear  sir,  a  body  betwixt  that  of  a  toad  and  a  cod,  five  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  ten  feet  five-sixths  broad,  with  short  legs,  barely  sufficing  to 
lilt  the  body  from  the  ground ;  a  wide  mouth,  out  of  which  proceeded  a 
thousand  purple  tentaculse  in  constant  motion,  a  tail  ending  in  a  sting,  a 
blue  coat,  red  nightcap,  and  patent  leather  slippers.  Even  the  Scin- 
Laeca  recoiled  from  the  horrible  figure,  whose  fcBtid  breath,  arising  from 
decayed  teeth,  spread  round  the  room  an  odour  of  Peruvian  guano. 

**  Bold  one,"  said  the  Shape^  *'  how  darest  thou  call  up  him  on  whom 
no  human  eye,  save  that  of  the  Great  Zanoni  and  the  wise  Misrour  has 
ever  gazed  and  lived  ?  Do  you,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  supramundane 
knowledge,  wish  to  tear  the  v^  from  the  statue  which  blasted  the 
Icarian  youth  p"  And  so  saying  the  Shape  sprang  on  me.  Luckily, 
my  Scin-LflBca  saw  the  danger  and  touched  the  iJnutterable  Horror, 
wnich,  when  it  felt  the  cold  of  that  touch,  shrank  back  with  terror  to  its 
place  on  the  Threshold,  growling  like  distant  thunder. 

I  now  took  a  snuff  of  red  pepper,  and  thought  of  that  mysterious 
being  which  had  perplexed  my  childhood,  and  still  terrifies  the  children 
of  the  nurseries  of  England,  and  into  the  room,  nearly  falling  over  the 
Unutterable  Horror,  entered  the  Great  Panjandrum  himself,  with  his 
button  on  his  top.  And  thus  said  the  Great  Panjandrum  to  the  Sdn- 
LcDca,  laybg  down  in  the  first  place  his  button : 

^'  The  LoUopolies  at  the  Barber's  marriage  cursed  the  Piccaninnies. 
So  she  washed  her  face ;  and  when  the  time  came  got  a  son,  human  to 
the  wust,  thereaf^r  a  mahogany-table,  which  had  to  be  renewed  eveiy 
seven  years.  He  married  Gengiskhan  at  Epsom,  and  won  the  Derby,  and 
the  LoUopolies  came  in  second.  So  Loid  Palmerston  dissolved  pariia* 
ment,  and  Disraeli  ordered  his  pot  of  beer." 

**  Son  of  absurdity  !"  said,  in  faint,  low  accents  as  if  from  an  ineffiri>]0 
distance,  the  Scin-Lseca ;  "  trouble  not  my  repose,  but  go  home  and  send 
for  the  doctor,  or  by  the  liring  Jbgo  I  will  send  for  the  police.''  But 
here^  as  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  to  verify  another  spiritual  nature 
first  described  by  Disraeli,  entered  the  '*  Grand  Asian  Mystery,"  kicking 
heartily  the  Unutterable  as  it  passed.  His  appearance  was  like  that  of 
an  old  dothesman  with  a  bottle-nose  and  majestic  countenance.  Bowing 
three  times  to  the  ground,  he  shook  his  head,  then  drew  himself  up 
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dowly  and  majesticallj,  and  was  about  to  epeak,  when  my  now  too  actiTO 
mind  conceived  the  wish  to  see  another  Being,  generally,  but  as  I  have 
proved  erroneously,  supposed  fabulous ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  wish, 
and  an  inyoluntaxy  jpuQ  of  my  nose,  a  frightful  noise  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  in,  stumbling  over  the  Unutterable  Horror,  came  a  Gorilla, 
which,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  in  the  very  midst  of  the  magic 
drcle,  gnashed  its  horrible  teeth,  beat  its  breast,  and  roared  with  a  voice 
of  thunder.  Whereupon  the  Scin-Lseca  touched  its  back  and  froze  it 
into  a  lump  of  ice,  like  a  Greenland  ham,  which  settled  the  Gorilla  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

A  considerable  time  now  elapsed,  during  which  an  interesting  conver- 
sation took  place  between  the  Great  Panjandrum  and  the  Unutterable 
Horror,  the  latter  being  aggravated  hy  the  kicks  he  had  received.  But 
the  Great  Panjandrum  explained  the  pedigree  of  the  Lollopolies,  and  the 
Piccaninnies,  and  the  Story  of  the  Barber  and  the  She-Bear,  and  so 
soothed  his  wounded  feelings. 

And  now,  said  I,  in  the  very  recklessness  of  the  power  I  had  acquired 
over  aerial  forms,  for  a  little  variety.  Let  me  verify  a  Shaksperian 
being,  not  the  Ghost,  or  the  Witches,  I  have  seen  them  before  in 
the  uieatre,  but  let  me  see  Modo  and  Mahu.  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
for  bowing  politely  to  the  company,  and  paying  particular  honour  to  the 
Chreat  Panjandrum,  in  entered  Modo  and  his  cousin  Mahu,  arm-in-arm. 

But  here  I  must  break  off,  to  be  in  time  for  the  post. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  and  V. 

Mt  dear  Sm  Edwabb, — Dr.  Darwin,  who  is  with  me,  says  I  am  an 
instance  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  species.  He  says  my  nose  is 
the  germ  of  an  elephantine  trunk,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  million  of 
generations  there  will  be  perfected  in  one  of  my  descendants,  by  the 

r'  iciple  of  selected  varieties,  a  biped  elephant.  I  give  you  the  theory 
what  it  is  worth.  I  am  proud  of  my  nose,  and  proceed  with  the 
narrative  of  the  very  interesting  seance  broke  off  in  my  last 

Modo  and  Mahu  informed  me  they  had  just  got  out  of  bul,  through 
the  influence  of  Moloch,  but  this  was  nearly  all  the  information  they 
▼onchsafed ;  neither  was  there  anything  remarkable  in  their  appearance 
-—Modo,  as  you  are  aware,  is  said  by  Shakspeare  to  have  been  addicted 
to  stealing ;  Mahu  to  murder;  but  I  confess  I  would  not  have  thought  so^ 
ibeir  appearance  being  in  every  way  respectable.  Thev  are  connexions 
of  the  Asian  Mystery,  and  I  was  in  hopes  they  would  have  drawn  from 
ihat  gentleman  his  views  on  things  in  general,  but  he  was  silent,  re- 
served, and  formally  courteous,  merely  skaking  his  head,  as  if  to  imply 
he  could  say  a  great  deal  if  so  disposed.  Mahu,  who  was  somewhat 
more  sprightly  than  his  cousin,  and  did  not  smell  so  abominably  of 
sulphur,  proposed  a  dance,  and  asked  the  Unutterable  Horror  to  stand 
op  to  the  DNBTiPs  Polka.  Modo  nolitel^  but  silently  led  mv  Sdn-Lseca 
m  the  nose  into  the  dance,  and  tne  Asian  Mystery  smiled  blandly ;  the 
Gorilla  beat  time  on  his  breast,  and  would  have  roared  could  he  have 
been  sufficiently  thawed,  and  the  Great  Panjandrum  acted  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies  • 

I  bow  to  the  opinion  of  the  Great  Panjandrum,  that  Uie  dance  was 
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W9]{  perfoniied.  Tlie'  UnattBraible  Horror  footed  it  vary  weH  eonsidflv- 
iDg  toB  shape,  and  if  the  Sckai-LaBta  eoiid  have  kept  his  nose  steady,  ao 
one  ooold  faawo  doD»  better. 

Dming  the  daaee  and  without  the  exercise  ef  mQeh  rolidon  on  my 
part,  Gog  and  Magog  came  into  the  voon.  They  had  obvioud j  heen 
diniag  out,  and  were  not  Tory  steady  in  their  walk.  They  are  not 
much  above  ten  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  true  that  their  joints  are  eon- 
stnieted  in  the  same  way  as  iJiose  of  a  wooden  doll,  but  there  i»  nothing 
IndiorouB  in  their  appearance,  and  no  one  would  ever  take  them  for 
anything  else  than  gentlemen  accustomed  to  goad  society  and  good 
kving.  Gog^s  dvese  was  the  same  as  that  in  Martin's  eelehnvted  picture. 
Magog  wore  a  kilt.  Gog  and  I  had  some  oonversation  in  the  Arian 
tongue.  He  said  die  Rev.  Dr.  Cummhig  was  right  in  supposing  the 
«id  of  the  world  would  take  place  in  1868,  after  the  Whitsuntide  busi- 
nesa  had  been  well  got  over,  and  he  gave  me  a  hint  that  a  cestain  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  water  had  a  commission  from  the  Prinee 
of  Daykneas  to  purefaase  up  idl  the  brimstone  and  cheap  claret  he  eould 
g«t  in  the  market  for  the  use  of  his  &iends» 

But  this  intereating  coaTessation  was  cut  short  by  the  aboipt  entrance 
of  Doe  in  a  suit  of  blaok  on  the  deoitse  of  Roe.  I  eould  not  aeeept  ki 
such  company  the  deeaise  as  any  excuse  for  Roe's  absence,  but  Doe  pled 
so  plaintively  fer  him,  and  wtthai  waa  so  tiresome  an  old  fellow  himaelf, 
that  it  appeared  to  tlie  Great  Panjandrum  that  we  were  as  well  witiiout 
him — ^a  sentiment  he  delivered  with  his  usual  dignity  and  coherence. 

I  only  wanted  now  two  or  three  guests  to  complete  my  party.  One 
of  them  presently  entered,  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  in  a  suit  of 
blaek,  with  a  white  ehokor.  He  rapidly  iaanuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  company,  tailking  on  all  subjecto  with  the  greatest 
fluency,  and  diapiaying  both  extenaive  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  taste. 
Obviously  the  <kher  gueste  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  Vampire,  so  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  watehi&g  his  operations  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  he  would  be  at.  He  seemed  most  intimate  with  die  Great  Pan- 
jandrum, which  I  regretted,  as  I  had  taken  rather  a  £iney  to  that  pm- 
pasteaous  individual.  Preseiltly  they  sat  down  together  in  a  coiner,  and 
X  distinctly  saw  the  Vampire  prepare  to  exarciso  hia  vooation  on  my  re- 
spected Mend,  when  my  good-nature  got  the  better  of  me,  and  in  arder 
to  aiMre  his  life  I  called  for  another  danoe. 

It  went  off  as  weU  as  the  first.  The  Vampite  danced  with  thofioia- 
Lnca,  the  Great  Pknjandaum  standing  in  1^  cornea,  with  hia  podigious 
ahirthueck  and  white  waistcoat,  and  his  button  on  hia  top,  blandly  look- 
ing ap{Mro«id.  ByHindf<by  the  dancers  got  exaited,  the  Vampire  took 
the  Son-iLaaa  lovingly  round  the  neek,  and  during  the  wildest  whiii  of 
the  danoe^^  I  distincdy  saw  him  infix  his  teeth.  Gaeat,  however,  was  the 
Vampire's  astonishment,  when  his  tee<di  aset  shavply  together,  and  a 
aensation  of  tnexprassifale  cold  paraiyaed  every  joint  in  ma  body.  My 
Soin-Lasca  smiled,  and  led  his  unfortunate  partner  to  the  refeeshment- 
teble,  wheae  a  few  giaases  of  aconite  and  an  arsenic  aaadwieh  revived 
him  suffidantly  to  aUow  him  to  go  to  his  hotel  ia  hia  <uA^ 

And  now  it  waa  twaiw^  o^cloi^^'— midni|^t  The  gaawsa  burning 
blue,  and  an  intolerable  smell  of  brimstone  and  assafoetida  Wed  the 
veom*    The  UnutteBahle  Honor,  tired  of  the  Deiil'a  Polka,  waa  re- 
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dining  languidly  on  the  Threshold,  fanning  himself  with  his  taiL  The 
Gorilla  was  sound  asleep,  snoring  like  thunder.  The  Sdn-Lseca  was. 
restlessly  flitting  aboyt,  AytiSng  me-  moiioiouBty .  Modo  and  Mahu  were 
arm-and-ann,  conversing  with  an  air  of  awful  solemnity.  Gog  was 
standiiig  en  one  leg,  being  unaUe  to  gei  the  other  dosm  from  the 
hoiiiontal  pesition  in  Mah  he  had  got  it  whea  setting  tO'  Dee^  and 
Magog  was  drinking  n^isky  from  a  gelden  goblet^  when  auddenly  I 
took  a  aanff  of  d&tnfa  dust,  and  the  ga»  west  eat,  leaving  the  oempMi^ 
kk  total  darkness^  save  a  Miit  light  enaoating  frem  the  ScinoLaeea  and 
from  my  BOse»  vRhioh  iaBtnunent  oeciiiated  violently  in  all  diveetions,  b«t 
with  a  markeil  tendency  tewiyrde  the  magaetic  meeidiaa* 

Out  of  dooBS,  meantime,  the  elemente  wiere  at  war.  Aa  awfd;  storm 
ef  thunder  and  lightniBg  bsoke  over  Canaee ;  the  hill  above  the  teim 
Boeked  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.;  the  Mediterranean  subnded  in  its  ehanpiel, 
feamg  about  a  nuie  of  eoast  dry,  and  then  returning  in  one  mighty  vm9e 
rushed  a  mile  and  a  half  iBland ;  the  eraeh  of  friUkig  bouses,  and  the 
shrieks  of  these  who  were  buried  under  them  were  heani  ;  l»id  ibsks  ef 
lightning  shot  here  and  there,  piercing  the  pitchv  davknest;  a  mightier 
peal  of  tfaandev  awed  all  nature  into  silence,  and  a  man  with  a  bopdy- 
gevdy  ground  Diny's  Land  knasediatciy  ]»  fnmt  of  the  dinng^foem 
window. 

I  knew  what  these  portents  meaat,  and  therefore  was  aotso  asteaishod 
as  my  guests,  when  in  entered  the  Priaee  of  Darkaess* 

If  he  had  not  made  such  a  ronv  before  coming  in,  there  warn  nodiisig 
the  least  appalling  in  his  appearanee.  He  was  obviously  of  a  higher 
eircle  than  Modo  and  Mahu,  and  was  dressed  more  jauntily  dian  the 
Vampire.  A  neat  blue  sovtoat  with  brass  buttons  Derailed  a  white  woist- 
eoat.  He  wore  black  knee-breeches  and  silk  stoekings,  and  his  tail, 
which  carved  gracefiiUy  behind,  was  of  course-  pea-green,  fie  woee  en 
eye-glass,  and  in>  his  rig^t  hand  held  a  aBufff<b«c,  whieh  he  peesented  to 
me  with  the  air  of  the  grand  monarque. 

All  the  guests  bowed  lew  to  him  on  his  entranoe*  except  thet  4So|eat 
Pai^aedrum,  who  kioked  him  boldly  in  the  free,  as  if  to  say.  My  gaod 
frllow,  you  may  be  a  great  sweH,  bat  yeu  hawe  not  got  a  button  on  your 
top.     My  Sein-Leeca  also  did  not  a^^ear  to  like  the  neiw  comer. 

However,  the  hours  passed'  pleasantiv  ti)l  it  was  dese  upon  three 
e'eloek.  The  Pnaee  of  Darkness  drank  paaaaio  aeidi  condbscendHigly 
with  all  the  company,  and  was  pledged  in  retuni'  by  M  eieept  the  Flm- 
jandmm  and  die  Scin»'L«ea,  who  sipped  eau  8uor6  togeliMr.  I  forget 
the  topies  of  conversation.  I  lecollaot  only  that  fais  highnesS'  speke-in 
teems  of  ^e  strongest  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  miaiaters^  and  related 
eome  very  interesting  eenvematione  he  bad  had  with  tiie  geeat  man  en 
the  other  side  o£  l£s  water.  He  wae  very  liberfJ  im  hie  polities,  and 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  new  Reform  Bill. 

But  at  three- o'dock  a  CochiurChina  code  which  bekngad  to  me  crew 
kMid  and  studll,  and  as  ihis  is  the  appointsd  signai  for  the  atfaial  sodnty 
to  go  home  to  tbdr  respeetivie  places  of  abode,  my  gueebsi withdrew; 
and,  horror  c£  horrors,  away  with  the  jeat  went  my  Sciipihl4Bea^  and  thas 
I  have  lost  my  soul! 

Yawn  truly, 

B.an4V, 
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THE  COTTON  DIFFICULTY. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  snuill  difficult  to  account  for  the  number 
of  able-bodied  poor  that  exist  in  a  rich,  flonrishing,  and  well-ordered 
nation  like  our  own.  The  diversity  of  conditions  is  a  law  of  nature.  It 
prevails  in  everything  we  see  in  some  shape  or  another.  The  differences 
of  the  mental  conditions,  of  muscular  strength  and  weakness,  of  good 
and  iU-health,  of  corporeal  magnitude  or  diminutiveness,  are  parallel  with 
the  different  grades  in  property,  between  great  opulence  and  extreme  in- 
digence. They  exist  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  the  state  of  absolute 
destitution  ought  not  to  exist  where  it  is  not  accompanied  by  bodily  in- 
capacity for  labour.  Old  age,  sickness,  and  childhood,  have  legitimate 
claims  to  relief  in  every  Christian  land,  but  that  able-bodied  persons^ 
willing  to  labour,  should  be  without  employment,  must  assuredly  be  owing 
to  some  radical  defect  in  the  country  where  the  evil  is  found  to  prevail. 

The  present  distress  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  is  clearly  an 
exceptional  case  as  far  as  labour  is  concerned.  Not  that  such  an  oc- 
currence was  unforeseen  long  ago,  under  certain  contingencies.  It  should 
have  been  anticipated  in  its  effects  by  opening  fresh  sources  firom  whence 
the  raw  material  might  be  obtiuned.  Unfortunately  those  who  direct 
public  affairs  are  like  people  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Thev  trust 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  There  is  one  reason,  it  is  true,  why  this 
should  be  tne  case,  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertain  tenure  of  place 
hj  official  men.  The  best  and  longest  in  their  posts  cannot  expect  to  see 
npen  any  precautionary  measure  they  might  adopt  occupying  much  time, 
still  less  to  see  their  successors  follow  out  one  of  the  party  they  have 
been  opposing  with  the  same  seal  as  those  who  were  its  originators. 

It  is  not  doubtful,  some  assert,  that  if  the  twenty  millions  of  un- 
cultivated land  at  present  existing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  but 
capable  of  being  turned  to  some  sort  of  agricultural  account  to  the  annual 
yaJue  of  nineteen  or  twenty  millions  sterling — that  if  this  land  were  cul- 
tivated no  able-bodied  labourer  would  want  employment.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  waste  of  land  in  a  country  so  densely  peopled  is  a  reproach,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  productive  increase  of  such  land  would  by  any 
means  lighten  the  existing  burden  of  the  poor-rate.  The  additional 
means  of  subsbtence  would  have  the  effect  of  proportionatelv  increasing 
the  number  of  labourers  beyond  the  present  amount.  Thus  it  would  not 
remove  the  evil,  as  the  surplus  labour  would  be  found  to  exist  through 
the  popular  increase  that  would  still  follow.  Spade  husbandry  would 
employ  a  much  greater  number  of  hands,  and  cause  a  great  increase  of 
food  ror  consumption,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  similar  e£&ta  would  result 
from  its  extended  use. 

Still  it  does  seem  a  reproach  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  our 
scientific  knowledge  that  no  change  in  this  respect  has  occurred,  and  that 
in  all  events  the  causes  are  not  better  known.  It  might  be  supposed  to 
depend  solely  upon  the  increase  of  the  population,  but  die  increase  of  the 
population  has  not  been  followed,  in  England  and  Wales  at  least,  by  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  rate.  Thus  in  1801  the  population  was 
8,872,980,  and  the  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only,  was 
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4^017,891/.  In  1841  ihe  popolation  wu  15,911,757,  and  the  snm  ex- 
pended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  4,760,929/.  The  sum  should  have  heen 
nearly  doubled  to  gire  in  1841  the  proportionate  amount  paid  in  1801. 
Whence  arose  this  important  difference  ?  In  all  events  it  is  a  proof  that 
the  increase  of  the  population  had  not  increased  the  dependent  poor  in 
anything  like  the  ratio  of  the  popular  increase.  The  disooTery  of  the  real 
cause  of  this  would  be  important,  more  espedaUy  if  embracing  an  exact 
return  of  the  three  classes,  the  old,  infirm,  and  helpless^  including 
children*  Secondly,  the  able-bodied  out  of  work.  Thirdly,  the  indigent 
who  live  by  mendicity,  and  only  obtain  occasional  relief.  This  last 
number  is  much  more  numerous  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  London 
particularly  this  is  the  case^  and  their  mode  of  begging  is  alike  wary,  im- 
pudent, and  persevering. 

All  who  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  poor  in  England  must 
have  noted  how  much  they  are  distressed  by  tne  influx  of  the  Irish, 
another  w^ght  upon  their  resources.  There  can  be  no  recipocity,  that 
is,  no  English  labourers  go  to  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  the  influx  of  the 
Irish  here  operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  English  labourer,  whom  they  keep 
out  of  work,  and  in  addition  avail  themselves  of  the  poor-rates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  This  is  another  cause  why  the  earnings  of  Uie  English 
labourer  become  depressed  beyond  their  natural  level.  It  appears  that 
the  Irish  in  England,  Wales^  and  Scotland  have  at  times  amounted  to  a 
number  nearly  equivalent  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
itself,  at  least  the  number  of  Irish  returned  as  bdng  in  the  island  of  Great  • 
Britain  has  nearly  reached  that  amount,  or  half  a  million.  The  Irishman 
abroad  or  at  home,  of  the  class  to  which  we  allude,  seldom  sets  beyond 
being  the  ^*  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water."  Wherever  he  sets  him- 
self down,  his  mental  constitution  makes  him  a  Gibeonite.  Abstract  the 
Irish,  and  it  is  probable  far  fewer  able-bodied  Enriish  labourers  would  be 
found  pressing  upon  the  rates.  In  London  the  Irish  are  an  insuffSsrable 
burden  to  some  of  the  parishes. 

But  if  the  English  poor  have  not  increased  in  a  pronortionate  ratio  to 
the  increase  of  the  population,  it  is  clear  there  must  be  some  retarding 
cause  well  worthy  of  discovering,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a 
cause,  if  known,  might  be  made  use  of  to  apply  artificially  for  the  purpose 
of  a  still  further  reduction.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  country  that  those  who  have  the  means  of  sup|N>rt,  no  matter 
how  earned,  should  have  so  largely  increased  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population,  for  thus  the  case  must  stand,  whether  the  augmentation  come 
from  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  from  trafiic,  manufactures,  or  any  branch 
whatever  of  pecuniary  acquirement. 

This  increase  of  capital  must  be  the  cause^  by  enlarging  the  drcle  of 
employment,  of  that  diminution  of  pauperism  before  spoken  o^  which  is 
aodoubtedly  the  foct,  and  is  only  another  proof  how  much  labour  and 
capital  are  united  in  interest  and  dependent  upon  one  another.  Society 
is  bound  to  support  those  whom  it  cannot  employ,  and  it  is,  therefore,  for 
the  interest  of  society  that  the  labourer  should  have  employment,  and 
that  it  should  be  remunerative.  Society,  without  any  counteracting 
obliquity,  can  set  itself  right  when  left  to  itself,  but  notorious  obstacles 
intervening  out  of  the  natural  course  of  things,  require  direct  interference 
for  their  removal,  and  that  interference  must  be  in  consonance  with  the 
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tmuJowiig  if  hMuon  dtdfa^r,  and  kk  aMNndftiiee  ivMi  llhe  UrniB  and 
faakits  of  those  mow  inmiediiltclljr  t«tio«rwBd.  In  regavd  to  the  poor,  it 
is  evident  that  we  ^vMve  MvfeUing^  *m  the  right  direetion  nittil  the  Ame- 
rkui  civil  war,  whi<5h  has^  we  hope  onl^  ifep  a  tiise,  altered  Ifce  advance 
towards  a  considerable  dimintftien  of  the  paupensm  that  prevailed  anciong 
aUe^hedied  men  in  oertelin  dietriGts  of  the  land. 

Ever  sinoe  the  ^ket  Amenxxm  war  the  mai^ket  for  out  ^pnrehaoB  of  raw 
ofrtton  heing  dependenft  upon  a  single  country,  which  might  snddeidy 
beeome  hostile,  cost  those  who  reflected  upon  the  subject  no  little  un- 
eiHtiess.  It  was  troe  that  the  Ainerican  merchant,  in  a  case  ef  war, 
miglit  etport  bw  eotten  in  newtral  bottoms,  or  aoake  seme  neutral  terii- 
toiy  a  depdt)  '^m  whence  dhe  cotton  might  be  sent  to  this  covntry  in 
British  or  foreign  bottoms,  but  it  was  still  a  source  of  appreheneion  with 
those  who  could  look  beyond  the  passing  day.  The  East  India  Company 
never  esteemked  it  a  snligeot  worthy  of  their  attention  to  encourage  tM 
growth  of  cotton  in  India  by  any  substantial  offort.  The  Company  was 
a  sort  of  commercial  hermaphrodite  in  th&s  fespeot  It  was  neither  j»ra 
nor  eon  in  anything  of  use  to  the  <;ountry  at  home.  It  had  the  means 
of  great  good  in  its  hands,  both  on  behalf  of  India  and  England,  but  it 
loosed -only  to  the  goods  behind  the  eountet.  To  enrich  l^cmselves  by 
degrees  was  not  the  Company's  policy.  Whatever  depended  vpon  them  in 
the  way  of  benefit  to  the  mother  ooutiltry  was  secondary.  America  has 
now  a  civil  war  witAiin  hei*  borders,  and  neither  neutoid  bettoois  nor 
depdte  can  be  made  available.  In  conse^enoe  oor  immense  ma»a£ra- 
taring  popnlation  beoemes  the  snfibrer.  As  loog  ago  as  1M9,  the  raw 
matenad  applied  to  homo'Consttmption  was  valued  at  sixty  miliions  tteriing. 
We  'Caported  yam  -and  goods  to  the  vahie  of  twenty-seven  milHonB  steriing 
besides,  and  we  shipped  in  that  year  1,337,586,1 1^6  yards  of  eottoa  cloth. 
Ne^,  sueh  a  state  of  things,  sach  a  magmtnde  of  mannfaoture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  home  <Mpply,  cannot  be  partially  restrained,  mueh  less 
stopped,  without  inflicting  fearful  injury  upon  the  industrious  workman. 
The  Domb^r  of  power^ooms  at  work  in  1850  was  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  it  has  eince  inerea^d.  From  iAm  feet  the  position 
of  the  operatives  thrown  oat  of  employ  may  be  imagined.  A  statement 
made  by  an  American  house  a  month  or  two  ago,  evidently  endeavouring 
to  put  the  best  side  outwards,  denied  a  retam  putforth  in  the  Eeonamkt^ 
which  last  asserted  liiatt  by  l^e  first  of  July  next  we  should  not  have  in 
England  more  than  etg4iity-two  thousand  bales  of  the  raw  materials  The 
American  said  that  what  had  been  done  durivig  the  preceding  six  months 
in  the  way  of  suppW  could  be  dene  again,  and  that  the  stock  on  the  1st 
of  July,' in  place  of  eighty-two  thousand,  hewnnld  be  justed  in  sup- 
posing would  be  above  five  hondred  thousand,  and  he  gate  hu  items,  sup- 
posing the  eonsmnption  and  export  to  be  nine  hnndred  and  eighty-^ght 
thousand  bales.  He  supposed  the  stock  in  the  merchants  and  spinners 
houses  on  the  let  of  January  last,  to  be  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
tfaoBsand  bales,  and  that  West  Indiee,  iBtaail,  Egypt)  and  other  places, 
would  supply  one  hundred  tiionsaind,  and  India  rix  nundied  thoosand  by 
that  date,  if  this  etatement  be  correct,  winch  we  hope  itJS)  still  thcM 
will  be  a  d^ree  of  dis^eds  which  it  ivill  require  l(he  ntmoet  Attention  to 
aHeviBte.  We  know  that  there  aire  akannists  nn  parKament  and  out,  hat 
tUsiis  cHcusaUeio  thoeewfco  a«>e  aware  of  the  nmgnitnde^  the  intereets 
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at  0teka  Talrfis  j^  Mftiiskesler,  thftt  fft  forty  ytew  hUTe  isan^Mcid 
theb  popvlatioQ  Iby  ttanufiidloHBg  of  a  siii^  «Miltarial  wiiioh  is  j^ch 
pardifled,  at  the  lale  of  %vo  himdrad  aod  saveirty-two  pat  oe«t.y  may  Wl 
feel  an  aprptoehensioa  for  tke  event  of  thiikgi  in  Ameriea,  to  which  akma 
it  BkSBt  see  it  It  net  safe  to  trust  in  future,  lioweveif  tile  ptveent  diffioHlty 
may  terminate}  only  eupj^oaing  a  ease  of  wat,  for  eiaAipley  belnvean  the 
two  cottntries. 

Nor  is  k  possible  the  gorammeat  of  England  ean  he  withottt  its 
anxieties.  The  efforts  of  tlie  workpeople  in  the  north  haAre  been  peaeefni 
efforti^  diMeted  to  the  building  up  one  of  the  gsealmt  and  mestextendwd 
systems  of  manu&cture  and  legitimate  commerce  which  the  world  ever 
saw,  and  wkieh  wiA  never  peehsfb  be  paratided  in  any  country  in  coning 
ages.  It  haa  been  a  system  4)hat  Imb  interfered  with  the  habittf  and 
pnrBoitB  of  no  other  nation,  and  it  has  been  eveoted  upon  a  ba^is  of 
diligenee  and  eiqntal  whidi  have  pro¥^  their  worth  in  a  Chiistian  land 
by  the  infAotsreaeBa  Jttd  hbnowaUe  prosperity  whioh  ha^  been  their 
reaidta^ 

It  is  not  unaHtoialt  tfaevafore,  that  £agli^a»en  of  every  elafid  should 
feel  no  slight  deg^ree  of  fear  for  the  prasent  uncertain  state  of  thia^ 
respeettng  not  ooJy  a  maauafeeture  of  auch  Takie,  bat  also  a  vast  b^y  of 
warkmea,  who  waahl  be  abandaned  to  aetata  of  utter  deetitdtion.  These 
men  httve.hidierto  aet  a  hright  eaample  of  forbeaniDoe  and  <A  self<^)enh 
mand.  Thef  have  borne  their  privatknas  nobly.  They  are  men  who 
have  given  pseof  of  thew  advaaee  in  knowledge  by  their  evident  eon- 
viotion  that  the  cause  of  thekr  privation  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
government  at  heaie^  They  are  now  become  enlightened  enough  to 
trace  effects  to  their  true  causes,  and  to  place  them  where  reason  indi- 
cates they  ^ould  be  phieed,  to  the  aceount  of  a  gveat  misfertuAe  in 
another  land»  and  net  to  any  cause  within  their  own.  There  cannot  be 
a  move  sinking  pfloof  than  this  of  the  advanoe  of  intellect,  and  of  the 
reasoning  power  in  tkoae  who  were,  a  score  or  two  of  yeafs  %gQ^  ao 
prone  io  atferibi;^  obnoxious  efifeelis  to  wrong  cauaesi  and  to  exhibit  htde 
of  that  asaaiy  said  fine*^irited  calmness  whieh  at  jpi^aent  prevails  among 
tham,  and  gevema  their  entive  conduct. 

Lei  it  not  be  aqppoted  that  this  is  written  ekhet  to  aoothe  or  flatter ; 
it  is  a  hearty  testiitio]:^  to  high-minded  behaviour.  It  must  not  be 
imi^ned  that  the  destitution  of  furniture  in  the  workman's  once  cheerful 
habitation,  his  saddened  partner  in  life,  1ms  uiaiety  for  his  children,  the 
fear  of  idle  dependenoe  nl  much  as  that  of  an  application  to  the  parish, 
his  careworn  waga,  his  wofeited  dil^penoe  suap^nded^  Jus  sleepless  pillow, 
his  consciousness  of  well-doing  enoanalering  only  misfortane-^let  it  not 
be  thonghb  that  Aese  iriU  be  paased  by  unnoted,  the  hard  world  is  oom- 
peUed  to  do  homage  to  integfity>  oven  in  the  most  lewfy  4>f  the  social 
iM>dy,  and  he  is  sdll  net  of  the  meat  lowly  if  on  the  noint  of  becomiug 
80.  Patienoe  in  adaarsity,  foafeitude  in  diffieultias,  and  fidelity  in  duties, 
are  as  hononrablei  and  to  be  as  weU  ai^pradatad  when  exhibitBd  by  man 
in  one  statton  af  life  as  in  another,  perhaps  moae  sel^^enyiqg  in  the 
\Qm]f^  but  net  laaa  werdi};.  AU  men  sufier  in  soma  w^  from  the 
c^rioes  of  fortune,  hiit  he  who  meets  theii  faraaaiy  is  the  aiiperier  with- 
out regard  te  worldly  eurcualataBoe. 

All  atatamaota  ^oaa  the  oaanufaeturing  distriets  speak  <tf  the  axosUetkt 
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behaviour  of  the  workmen.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  but  to  their 
rapid  progress  in  iufbrmation,  and  to  the  habit  of  reflection  so  generally 
acquired  of  late  years  by  these  men  in  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
factnre.  This  progress  u  not  less  pleasing  to  others  than  useful  to  them- 
selves. Men  who  shake  off  the  trammels  of  traditional  ideas,  adopted 
without  reflection,  but  put  aside  upon  later  examination,  such  cannot  fiul 
to  profit  largely,  and  to  become  socially  happier,  under  the  prompting 
of  their  own  plain  and  solid  good  sense,  guided  by  acquired  intelligence. 
Life  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  is,  after  aJl,  but  a  scene  of  per- 
plexities, wants,  infirmities,  and  passions,  looking  on  the  best  tide  of 
the  account. 

The  divernty  of  conditions  is  a  natural  law,  as  before  observed,  and 
it  would  appear  that  this  and  similar  truths  are  now  perceived.  When 
a  wild  schemer  declared  that,  the  good  tilings  of  life  ought  to  be 
equally  divided,  he  was  silenced  by  the  question,  ^*  If  the  step  you 
desire*  took  place  to-day,  how  long  would  the  equality  of  property  be 
sustained  ?"  It  would  be  but  a  very  short  time  before  ihe  natural 
course  of  human  passion  alone  would  renew  that  inequality  which  is  a 
natural  law.  The  prodigal  would  spend  his  allowance,  the  sensualist 
waste  his  in  mtification,  the  miser  would  obtain  the  proceeds  of  both 
if  he  dealt  with  them,  and  his  hoard  would  constitute  him  the  man  of 
substance,  while  they  who  squandered  their  money  would  become  the 
poorer  dass.  Now-a-days  sensible  workmen  understand  this  kind  of 
argpiment.  No  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon  would  now  diffe  to  propose  to  lead 
ihem  into  acts  of  incendiaiism,  nor  Birmingham  **  Church  and  King 
men**  tempt  them  to  destroy  the  apparatus  of  a  great  and  wise  man, 
and  chalk  up  *^  No  philosophers  V^  on  the  fronts  of  their  houses.  None 
know  better  now  how  much  they  themselves  owe  to  the  discoveries  of 
those  whom  the  ignorant  of  their  own  order  once  sought  so  outrageously 
to  injure.  The  present  race  of  workmen  are  as  superior  to  the  men  of 
Birmingham  in  1791,  as  the  philosopher  is  to  the  untaught  boor. 

Let  us  hope  that  before  long  the  difficulties  in  America  may  termi- 
nate. If  tiiey  should  do  so  in  the  ultimate,  if  gpradual,  abolition  of 
slavery,  die  suffering  men  in  tiie  manufacturing  districts  will  have  one 
grati^ing  consolation  in  that  their  privations  will  have  conduced  to  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  abominable  abuses  which  inan  has  ever 
committed  agunst  his  fellow-man.  There  may  be  some  who  have  no 
feeling  upon  this  point — ^men  who  look  only  to  their  purse,  and  would 
sell  the  preserver  of  their  souls  for  less  than  Judas,  but  the  workmen 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  have  nobler  aspirations.  They  are  free  men, 
and  would  desire  to  see  all  the  world  the  same. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  subject  by  accounts  from  the  north,  speak- 
ing of  the  excellent  and  rational  conduct  of  some  of  the  workmen  out  of 
employ,  who  asyet  appear  to  suffer  only  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the 
manuiacture.  They  reason  over  the  matter  with  remarkable  g^ood  feel- 
ing, and,  knowing  the  cause,  place  the  right  construction  upon  it. 

Since  tiie  foregoing  was  written  we  have  seen  the  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  9di  ultimo,  which  did  not  fttll  into  our  hands 
until  some  days  aA;er  they  took  place.     They  appear  to  confirm,  or  at 
least  in  no  way  to  contradict,  a  syllable  of  what  we  have  written  above,  , 
and  this  cannot  but  be,  gratifying.     The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  A. 
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EgertoD,  who  proceeded  to  ask  Mr.  A^liers,  the  president  of  the  poor- 
law  board,  eertaiu  qnestions  regarding  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in 
the  cotton-manufacturing  districts,  whidi  the  honourable  member  coupled 
at  the  same  time  with  a  question  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  of 
no  moment  to  repeat.  It  appeared,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  that  no  less  than  nfty-eight  thousand  hands  were  reported  to 
be  wholly  out  of  work,  and  a  much  larger  number  working  short  time. 
The  honourable  member  went  into  some  particulars  regarding  the  present 
state  of  things  in  several  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire, 
representing  Uie  differences  in  the  number  of  operatires  out  of  employ 
in  one  place  before  another,  as  very  remarkable.  The  slight  suffering 
in  some  towns  compared  to  that  in  others  he  attributed  to  the  French 
treaty  affording  them  employment  in  some  particular  lines  of  business 
peculiar  to  those  places.  Many  millowners  had  kept  open  their  mills, 
without  any  expectation  of  a  return,  in  order  that  the  people  should  not 
be  left  wholly  destitute.  The  usmil  consumption  of  the  raw  material 
was  forty-five  thousand  bales  a  week,  while  in  all  Europe  there  was  only 
a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  that  required  for  seventeen  weeks.  Hie 
hoped  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  would  be  followed  up  as 
much  as  possible.  The  honourable  member  wished  also  to  know  whether 
the  poor-law  was  well  administered  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as 
there  was  a  report  that  it  was  harshly  dealt  out,  and  the  labour-test 
pushed  too  far.  He  wished  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and 
to  obtain  some  information  upon  it.  Some  members  seemed  to  think 
that  neither  private  charity  nor  the  poor-law,  nothing  but  a  supply  of 
cotton,  could  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  we  do  not  hear  more  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  oar  wealthy  manufacturers  to  push  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  colonies  most  eligible  for  its  growth.  Might  not.  societies  be 
formed  for  such  a  purpose  upon  reports  first  accurately  obtained  ?  Ex- 
perience shows  it  will  be  the  height  of  imprudence  in  future  to  rely  upon 
one  country  for  the  lai^r  part  of  our  requirements,  and  even  if  the 
effort  thus  recommended  were  to  be  made,  no  little  time  must  elapse 
before  it  can  be  productive  of  a  beneficial  effect.  The  cotton  required 
cannot  be  raised  m  a  forcing-house ;  but  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
—wherefore  the  delay  in  a  work  which  seems,  and,  in  fact,  is,  so 
pressing? 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Egerton,  after  a  remark  or  two  of  little  moment 
from  Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Potter,  called  up  the  president  of  the  poor- 
law  board,  than  whom  no  one  could  give,  or  was  evidently  more  inclined 
to  g^ve,  the  required  explanation.  A  free-trader  before  Mr.  Cobden  ap- 
peared in  the  parliamentary  arena,  he  had  supported  nearly  alone  that 
wise,  salutary,  but  ruinous  measure,  according  to  a  party  in  the  Hous^ 
and  had  combated  for  it  with  a  spirit  and  eloquence  adapted  to  its 
importance.  Such  an  individual,  so  well  schooled  in  the  true  princinles 
of  traffic,  could  not  be  supposed  indifferent  in  a  matter  nearly  related  to 
the  great  question  in  favour  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  a  time  argued 
€on  amorey  undbmaved  by  the  formidable  opposition  he  encountered. 
The  explanations  of  Mr.  Villiers  must,  therefore^  be  entitied  to  the 
greater  attention  from  the  public  upon  an  occasion  with  which  to  4 
certain  degree  was  connected  the  fiivoarite  measure  above  reforred  to, 
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now  tlie  law  of  the  land,  the  «iainst&y,'die  very  soul  of  the  meaaiB  of 
effectiDg' which  is  that  daes  of  iiMk»triou8  men  who  are  now  Bufferingy 
neither  by.  their  own  fault  nor  by  that  of  the.  government  under  which 
ihey  live. 

The  pnsident  of  the  poor-kw  board  amured  the  House  that  he  had 
taken  oare-  to  |)ffocnre,  from  time  to  time,  the  oeceMary  information  of 
the  extent  of  uie  diatresa  in  Lancashire,  that  he  had  warned  the  unions 
of  what  was  to  be  expected  if  the  contest  in  America  should  unhappily 
be  protracted,  and  he  had  received  weekly  returns  regularly  arranged  for 
the  preceding  six  mon&s,  showing  the  effect  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  upon  the  districts  interested.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
eonld  not  expect  to  see  the  pressure  less  heavy  lor  some  time  to  come. 
The  unions  were  prepared  for  any  emecgMkcy,  but  he*  was  gratified  to 
find  that  of  late  the  distress  had  rather  fallen  off  than  increased.  There 
might  have  been  suffering  of  which  the  po<»-]aw  board  could  know 
nothing,  for  many  would  rather  starve  thaxi  ask  relief,  therefore  of  the 
extent  of  this  feeling  the  poor-law  board  was  ignorant.  After  certain 
explanations  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  guardians,  Mr.  Villiers  ob- 
served that  the  labonr^test  was  the  only  thing  required  personally  from 
these  able-bodied  persons  who  sought  reEef,  and  that  they  should  declare 
they  were  not  possessed  of  property.  There  was  evidently,  to  their 
honour,  an  almost  unanimous  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
Struggle  to  the  last  before  they  applied  for  asristance  to  the.  parish.  The 
present  pressure  would  only  he  temporary y^^nd  the  resources  of  Lanca- 
shire in  raAeable  value  were  between  seven  and  eight  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  In  1856  the  cost  of  the  poor  was  456k000iL,  and  in  1861 
only  429,670/L,'and.if  the  rate  increased  as  it  had  done  for  four  months 
past,  it  would  only  be  678,0001,  or  one  and  tenpence  in  the  pound, 
while  the  county  of  Suffolk  actually  paid  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
There  were  parishes  in  England  which  paid  six  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  if.  Laneashire  paid  at  that  rate  the  return  would  be  no  less  than 
2,189,1567.  The  right  honourable  member  stated  that  it  was  clear  that 
Lancashire  was  equal  to  meet  all  the  probable  requirements  of  her  posi- 
tion. Even  where  the  distress  was  most  intense  he  had  only  heard  of 
three  shillings  in  the  poand  being  paid,  and  many  parishes  in  England 
had  '<  customarily"  paid  as.  much  as  that.  Mr.  ViUiers  was  anxious  that 
the  public  should  know  that  the  government  was  accurately  informed 
upon  the  subject.  It  had  actually  sent  a  person  to  the  distnct  in  ques- 
tion to  judge  and  correct  any  misiaformation  on  the  part  of  the  guardians, 
and  there  was  no  reason  whatever  to  oom|^ain  of  the  peieons  in  authority 
thore. 

It  is  impossiUe  for  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  doi^Jbted,  coming 
from  a  ttember  of  parliament  so  long  distinguished  as  the  popular 
advocate  of  everything  liberal  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  will  add,  whether  in  or  oat  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  His  statement  is  eheeriag  under  the  circumstances;  but  who 
oan  say  to  what  length  the  straggle  in  America  may  be  protracted  ?  The 
tmhealthy  season  is  on  the  point  ie£  commencing  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  it  is  possible  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a  species  of  cessation  in  active 
hostilities,  a  resting  upon  thdr  arms  by  both  belligerents,  to  be  renewed 
when  the  .f eason  becomes  admiasible  for  aative  v^i&re.    The  future  is 
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dark  at  present.  It  is  not  safe,  aflter  so  painful  an  experience,  to  live 
upon  the  hope  of  a  source  of  supply,  which  in  all  events,  from  local  de* 
rangements.  in  ^  Sostfa,  the  havoc  caused  hy  the  waste  of  war,  and  the 
neglect  of  culture,  even  were  matters  peacefully  settled,  would  not  be 
without  a  ld«8,  and  a  short  supply  for  no  inconsiderable  period.  The  re- 
cevery  of  the  coud^  itself  mvst  still  occasion  distoesa  in  Europe  from  the 
time  it  would  occupy  to  get  into  a  healthy  state.  Energetic  means  should 
be  taken  to  dbtatn  a  market  for  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  from  a 
kicality  elsewhere,  that  would  be  unaffected  by  the  recurrence  of  events 
similar  to  the  present  in  America,  or  even  by  a  war  with  that  country. 
It  will  not  do  to  subject  large  masses  of  our  population  to  the  accident  of 
want,  when  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  little  foruight 

There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present  distress,  which  bears  oat 
Mr.  VilHers  in  his  clear  and  candid  statement  regarding  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  people  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  poor-law  board, 
and  that  is  their  kindness  to  each  other,  and  the  truly  Christian  fellow-* 
feeUng  they  are  said  to  exhibit.  The  labour^est  is  complained  of,  but 
we  apprehend  it  is  not  the  labour,  bat  the  '<  kind "  of  labour  which 
causes  the  revulmoo.  To  a  labourer  who  has  worked  with  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  stone- breaking  is  no  hardship,  nor  ought  he  to  object  to  it  if  he 
desires  relief,  but  it  is  almost  inpossible,  certainly  ruinous  to  the  hands 
of  workmen  in  nice  trades  to  handle  such  tools,  besides  the  want  of  being 
aaoustomed  to  that  species  of  exertion,  and  the  pain  it  often  inflicts.  A 
greater  variety  of  employment  is  required.  A  workman  going  out  of  the 
workhouse  to  handle  the  tools  of  his  trade  again  would  find,  were  he  a 
watohmaker,  for  example,  that  he  had  lost  that  nice  power  of  hand  which 
his  former  labour  rendered  necessary.  Nicety  of  touch  no  longer  enables 
him  to  manipulate  as  before.     The  cutide  has  become  thickened. 

We  were  unwilling  at  sueh  an  emergency  as  the  present  to  pass  over 
a  topic  of  that  surpassing  interest  to  the  country  which  the  present  con- 
stitutes. Above  all,  where  the  evil  is  naturally  one  of  such  moment,  ex* 
airgeiation  is  eertain  to  take  place,  and  people  get  needlessly  alarmed. 
We  are  therefore  happy  to  find  that»  unless  ^ngs  get  much  worse,  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  contingency  will  in  a  little  time  fiod  a  remedy. 
The  assurance  of  the  president  of  the  poor-law  bosnd,  one  so  well  known 
and  so  lon^  distinguished  in  a&irs  of  oommeiee  and  free  trade,  will  no 
doubt  have  its  just  effect,  and  with  this  fact  let  the  hope  be  indulged  that 
afBura  across  the  Atlantic  may  assume  in  a  short  time  an  aspect  more 
&v«araUe  to  the  position  of  the  thousands  who  are^  suffering  privation^ 
thioogh  no  £iult  of  their  own  seeking. 

Gt&ub  Beddikg. 
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The  fact  that  a  new  edition  of  <<  Aletheia"  has  been  called  for  in  lo 
brief  a  time  since  its  first  publication,  suflScientlv  attests  that  Mr.  Kent 
is  appreciated  by  the  public  That  he  has  long  been  so  by  us  our  pages 
testify ;  fbr  the  "  Stereoscopic  Glimpses,"  now  brought  together  under  the 
head  of  "  Dreamland,**  have  been  an  almost  constant  source  of  delight  to 
us,  and  hare  afforded  as  much  gratification  to  our  readers,  we  believe, 
as  to  ourselves. 

"  The  production  of  a  series  of  Poems,*'  says  Mr.  Rent,  **  delineating 
the  Great  Masters  of  English  Song,  each  in  the  locality  haunted  by  hu 
memory,  and  everlastingly  associated  with  his  ftLtne—thatj  simply,  is  the 
one  design  I  have  hoped  to  realise  while  writing  <  Dreamland.*  My 
endeavour  has  been,  in  each  instance,  to  portray  Uie  Poet  in  the  scene 
familiar  to  his  actual  footsteps.  I  have  striven  thus  to  unite,  upon  each 
occasion,  within  the  framework  of  a  single  picture,  some  shadowy  reflection 
at  least  of  the  contrasting  yet  harmonious  interests  derivable  from  the 
charms  of  Biography  and  of  Topography. 

**  Originally  penned  under  the  somewhat  matter-of-fact  designation  of 
^  Stereoscopic  Glimpses,*  the  Poems  here  collected  together  under  the 
more  comprehensive  and  figurative  tide  of  ^Dreamhmd*  were  written 
periodically  at  uncertain  intervals,  as  whim  or  accident  suggested.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  witii  one  exception,  they  are  arranged  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  chronological  sequence.  That  exception  wul  be  tolerated, 
I  trust,  as  such,  if  only  by  reason  of  its  very  obvious  significance. 
Shakspeare  is  independent  of  all  chronology.  He  who  *  was  not  for  an 
Age,  but  for  all  Time,'  and  whose  apotheosis  in  literature  has  obtained  an 
universal  recognition  amone  the  households  of  the  multitude,  under  his 
distinctive  appellation  as — ^there  is  a  halo  of  glory  in  the  familiar  words 
«— '  The  Immortal  Bard.*  By  reason  of  that  magnificent  title,  and  by 
right  of  his  admitted  supremacy,  he  takes  precedence,  therefore,  even  of 
the  august  Father  of  English  Poetry. 

'^  Regarding  each  Poet  in  turn  as  the  central  figure — in  the  majority  of 
these  sketches  as  the  solitary  figure— upon  my  canvas,  I  have  sought  to 
sketch  in  lightly  the  scene  itself  of  the  Poet's  Home  and  Haunt,  as  the 
most  appropriate  background  I  could  select.  That,  before  doing  this,  I 
have  loitered,  for  example,  in  the  Rectory  garden  at  Welwyn — or  that  I 
have  watched  the  bee  rifling  the  honeysuckle  by  the  trelhsed  porch  of 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  at  Shottery,  matters  little  enough,  I  am  aware^ 
to  my  readers.  Tet  am  I  fiun  to  mention  this  incidentally,  if  only  in 
evidence  that  I  have  come  not  idly  to  the  pencilling  of  each  haunted 
glimpse  of  *  Dreamland.*  Not,  however,  with  the  coxcombry  of  a  frivolous 
trifler  with  Art  have  I  visited  the  actual  localities  themselves  in  any  idle 
quest  of  inspiration !  Rather  would  I  say,  that  I  have  traversed  these 
scenes  humbly,  as  with  staff  and  scallop-shell ;  going  thither  on  a  pilgrioN 

*  Aletheia,  with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Charles  Kent,  Barrlster-at-Law.  A 
New  Edition.  DreamUmd,  with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Chariss  Koit,  Barristsp- 
at-Law.    LoDgmaa  and  Go.    1863. 
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tge  of  lore  and  reverence,  less  to  kindle  an  eYer-bnming  enthosiasm  for 
the  Men,  than  to  goard  myself  from  the  risk  of  describing  their  Homes 
in  ignorance.** 

The  poems  themselves  bear  fall  evidence  of  the  daim  herein  made  to 
an  actual  visual,  as  well  as  contemplative  exploration  of  localities  immor- 
talised by  the  abode  of  genius,  it  was  a  noble  exercise  of  the  mind  to 
fill  in  the  sad  vacancy  wanting — ^the  picture  to  the  framework— and  Mr. 
Kent  has  done  it  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  is  only  equalled  by  its 
vivid  truthfulness,  and  he  has  produced  a  series  of  adinirable  little  por- 
traits, in  which  nature  and  art  may  be  said  to  struggle  for  mastery.  ^ 

Surrey  at  Windsor— 

Throuffh  narrow  dungeon  bars, 

Rearea  high  'mid  royal  towers,* 

A  wistful  watcher  gazes  down 

Among  the  leaves  and  flowers- 
presents  a  strange  contrast  to  Chancer  basking  in  the  sunny  atmosphere 
of  Woodstock,  to  Spenser  rapt  in  reverie  upon  the  margin  of  the  grass- 
ringed  lake  of  Kilcolman,  to  Milton  in  his  room  at  Gripplegate,  haunted 
by  *'  an  atmosphere  of  gulden  harmonies,"  and  to  Shakspeare  crossing 
rural  stile  and  thicket  down  to  pleasant  Shottery.  The  picture  of  the 
prisoner  poet  is  like  those  that  follow  it,  more  or  less  cfaiaracteristio  of 
the  times.  They  are,  indeed,  pictures  of  bygone  days  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  depict,  but  that  never  can  be  resuscitated  again.  Pope,  huddled 
in  his  easy-chair  within  the  broad  bay- window  at  Twickenham,  is  a  portrait 
of  later  days— of  what  might  be  called  our  poetic  middle  age.  Young, 
worshipping  the  power  of  the  Almightly  as  shown  in  the  storm : 

The  crisp  peruke  of  curling  grey ; 
The  pensive  hands  together  prest ; 
The  silken,  black,  dose-buttoned  vest. 
Tinged  blue  in  the  electric  ray ; 
and 

A  slip-shod'dreamer  robed  in  grey, 
His  head  with  linen  crowned. 
Where  winds  the  garden's  gravelly  way 
'Mid  mossy  turf  and  flowery  spray. 
Slow  pausing,  looks  behind; 

are  two  pictures  sacred  to  our  religious  poetry ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the 
country  to  be  able  to  sav,  more  popular  than  any,  save  thoee  standing  at 
the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  We  have  not  attaohed  a  name  to  the 
second  couplet,  especially  to  bring  out  Mr.  Kent's  talent  in  stronger  relief. 
Who  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  whom  the  portrait  belongs  ?  Our 
own  sweet,  inimitable  Cowper! 

Thomson  at  Richmond,  "  a  kindly,  comely,  plump-fed,  rosy  bard ;" 
Shenstone  at  Leasowes;  Falconer  in  his  true  element,  with  face 

Though  harsh  and  bronzed,  yet  touched  with  lines  of  grace ; 

Johnson — 

A  strange  but  reverent  form  of  ample  girth — 

at  Streatham ;  Goldsmith  at  Edgeware,  a  light  and  exquisite  little  pic- 
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tae ;  and  Bivns  aiMotigitl,  whaa  ^a  roii^»  BwsimmM,  MdwH  soa  oC 
toii^"  fimshed  off  imdi -thit  aad  bi^  aerioui  r^eetiMi^ 

Ah  I  better,  Bobin,  thus  to  stand. 
With  sioklo-aye  in  healthful  haid» 
Than  leader  of  a  bnwling  band 

With  gauffa  oc  bowl. 
When  bowed  to  sordid  ocaft  thy  grand 

Heroic  soul! 

eomplete  the  mednsval  series,  or  rstfaer  bring  it  into  coimezioa  wkb  oar 
own  timee. 

The  great  personages  that  now  step  into  their  paper  frames- oan  be  at 
once  anticipated : 

Beneatli  the  crumbling  porch  he  stands, 
Distraueht  with  scorn,  and  grief,  and  love : 

Just  snatched  up  in  his  delicate  hands 
The  athlete's  padded  glove ! 

IS  so  felicitoos  as  to  tell  at  once  of  a  presenee-^-of  the  lord  of  Newstead 
Mid  of  the  hero  of  Missolonghi.    Nor  is  Scott  at  Abbotsford — 

Within  a  noble  Gothic  room. 
Adorned  by  many  a  casque  and  plume, 
A  homely  torm,  with  tranquil  air. 
Sits  musing  in  an  antique  chair — 

less  felicitous,  less  trathful,  or  less  tastefully  carried  out     Wordsworth  al 
llydal— 

A  Gentleman  of  Nature's  homeliest  mould- 
is  a  last  portrait,  conceived  in  the  same  feeling  of  a  generous  and  true 
poet's  sympathy  that  pervade  the  whole.  It  is  a  crowning  grace  in  these 
poems  that  there  is  not  an  ill-natured  remark  (and  how  expressive  that 
somewhat  vulgar  word  is;  it  implies  that  to  detract  b  opposed  to  nature) 
or  a  sneer  in  any  one  of  them,  even  in  regard  to  the  men  of  our  own 
times,  who  most  tempt  contemporaries  to  'envious  comments  and  in- 
sinuations. 

We  have  been  so  carried  away  in  oar  enjoyment  of  this  little  cabinet  of 
poetic  gems,  we  have  been  peering  with  eyes  of  virtuosi  into  so  much 
that  is  rare,  and  curious,  and  fair,  that  we  have  lef^  ourselves  no  space  to 
speak  of  Aleiheia,  a  grand  epic,  in  which  the  doom  of  mythology  is  de« 
ptcted  in  Spenserian  stanias  vrith  no  ordinary  ability.  This  is^  indeed^  a 
work  upon  vphk^  Mr.  Kent's  raor&serioiia  claims  for  poetic  reputatbn  aft 
present  rest,  and  rest,  we  should  eay,  upon  a  noble  pedeetaL  There  axe 
many  other  misceUaneous  poems  from  which  we  were  tempted  to  plueka 
flower  or  two,  but  a  notice,  more  elastic  than  a  china  vase,  still  will  not 
bear  unlimited  exteasioo. 
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EPISODES  OF  THE  FllONDE* 

Nicolas  Fouquet,  anperintendeat  of  finances^  played  an  important 
part  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  A  zealous  auxiliary  of 
Jlazarin  at  the  epoch  of  the  Froode,  he  was  successful  in  providing  money 
for  many  years  for  an  extravagant  minister  who  had  several  armies  to 
maintain,  and  who  was  desirous  of  amassing  wealth  for  himself  at  the 
same  time.  Tet  the  memoirs  of  the  epoch  and  modem  historians  only 
speak  of  the  fate  of  Nicolas  Fouquet.  The  Abh6  Fouquet,  brother  of 
the  superintendent,  was,  if  anything,  still  less  known.  A  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Mazarin's,  he  abetted  the  minister  and  his  brother  in  their 
struggles  against  the  PHnce  of  Cond6  and  Cardinal  de  Retz;  he  braved 
every  danger  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  royalty  over  the  Fronde,  and  he 
disposed  to  that  effect  at  once  of  the  police  and  of  the  Bastille,  but  his 
proceedings  were  almost  always  of  an  occult  and  mysterious  character, 
whilst  the  scandal  of  his  habits  seriously  compromised  his  reputation. 

Neither  of  the  brothers  left  any  historical  memoirs.  Nicolas  alone 
published  a  *^  Defence  "  of  his  conduct  at  the  epoch  when  he  was  prose*- 
cnted  in  1661 ;  M.  Chdruel  has,  therefore,  had  to  depend  for  the  mate- 
rials of  his  great  and  laborious  work  mainly  upon  letters,  documents,  and 
memoirs  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Biblioth^ques  Imp^riale  and 
Mazarine. 

The  memoirs  that  have  resulted  from  these  researches  divide  them- 
selves into  four  marked  epochs.  Up  to  the  month  of  January,  1653, 
Nicolas  Fouquet  was,  with  his  brother,  the  most  active  auxiliary  of 
Mazarin.  After  the  Fronde  the  brothers  came  in  for  their  rewards; 
Nicolas  Fouquet  became  superintendent  of  finances  with  Abel  Servieui 
The  abb^,  his  brother,  obtained  the  direction  of  the  police;  his  power 
and  influence  were  great,  but  hb  audacity,  insolence,  and  corruption  were 
still  more  notorious.  On  his  side,  also,  the  superintendent  began  to  abuse 
his  credit  and  to  spend  the  money  of  the  state  in  pleasures  and  in  fes- 
tivals. The  presence  of  his  colleague,  Servien,  put  some  restraint  upon 
his  irregularities  till  1659;  but,  after  the  death  of  Servien  (February 
17),  the  superintendent  gave  way  without  any  control  to  his  passions. 
He  seemed  at  this  period  a  contemporary,  the  counsellor  of  state  De  la 
Fosse,  said,  as  if  struck  with  madness,  "  vere  lymphatus."'  Sumptuous 
mansions,  fortifications  of  Belle  Isle,  scandalous  treaties  with  the  farmers 
of  the  taxes,  wild  prodigality  in  ikvour  of  the  queen's  daughters, 
attempts  to  succeed  Mazarin  in  supreme  power,  and  to  hold  the  king 
in  dependence — such  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  administration  of 
Fonquet  when  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  when  he  was  borne  away 
by  his  unrestrained  ambition. 

*  M6noixes  sur  la  Tie  Fublique.  et  Friv^  de  Fouquet,  Suriotendant  des 
Floanoes,  d'apr^  ses  Lettres  et  det  Pieces  in^tes  conserve  k  la  Biblioth^ue 
litop^riale.  Par  A  Ch^rael,  Inipeetenr-G^^al  de  llnstmetion  PubUque^  Two 
Vola.    Pferisi  Gharpcntfar. 
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The  period  from  1659  to  1661  comprises  at  once  the  apogee  of  his 
power  and  the  commencement  of  his  downfall.  Arrested  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1661,  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon  till  he  was  dragged 
forth  to  be  tried  by  those  who  were  mainly  inimical  to  him.  For  three 
years  his  fate  was  undecided  and  his  life  in  danger,  till  with  the  com- 
passion engendered  by  misfortune,  public  opinion  declared  itself  in  his 
favour,  and  saved  him  from  the  scaffold.  A  prisoner  at  Pignerol, 
Fouquet  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  expiated  in  a  long  and  obscure 
detention  the  faults  and  errors  of  his  public  and  private  life. 

Fouquet  sprang  from  a  family  of  merchants  dwelling  at  I^antes, 
whose  original  name  was  Foucquet,  signifying,  in  the  language  of  Brit- 
tany, a  squirrel.  His  father  had  been  king's  counsel,  and  his  mother  was 
Marie  Maupeon,  one  of  a  family  of  parhamentary  celebrity.  Nicolas, 
who  was  one  of  twelve,  six  sons  and  six  daughters  (all  the  latter  of  whom 
were  immured  in  convents),  became  master  of  requests  when  only  twenty 
jears  of  age,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  intendant  of  the 
armies  of  Uie  north,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Grenoble.  He  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  which  he  had  neither  anticipated 
nor  suppressed,  but  Mazarin  did  not  leave  him  without  employment. 
He  had  appreciated  from  the  onset  the  quick  intelligence  and  pliable 
principles  of  the  young  magistrate,  his  powers  of  penetration,  and  the 
usinuating  grace  by  which  he  could  conciliate  men.  He  was  hence 
attached,  in  1647,  to  the  army  commanded  by  Gassion  and  Rantzau. 

When  the  Fronde  declared  itself  in  1648,  Fouquet  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  his  first  protector.  The  cardinal  rewarded  him  by  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  the  commissariat  of  the  royal  army  during  the  first 
civil  war.  Under  the  pretext  of  saving  their  ch&teaux  and  countiy- 
houses  from  fire,  he  extracted  money  from  the  more  wealthy.  From  the 
peasants  he  contented  himself  with  contributions  of  corn,  oats,  and  other 
produce.  The  duty  was  perilous,  and  even  parliament  resbted,  but 
Fouquet  was  not  intimidated,  and  when  Mazarin's  triumph  was  secured 
he  was  rewarded  by  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  intendant  of  File 
de  France.  After  the  arrest  of  the  princes  in  1650,  he  purchased  the 
appointment  of  procureur-g^n^ral  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  position 
wnich  gave  him  great  weight  in  a  body  generally  hostile  to  the  cardinal. 
Its  members  were  also  for  the  most  part  men  of  talent  and  of  probity^ 
and  they  had  opposed  to  them  the  skilful  policy  of  Mazarin,  backed  by 
designing,  unprincipled,  and  ambitious  adventurers.  Such  were  the 
minister  of  finances,  Particelli  Emery,  as  well  as  the  two  Fouquets,  and 
although  France  was  successful  abroad,  and  Turenne  was  threatening 
the  Emperor  in  his  own  hereditary  states,  still  the  nation  murmured  at 
the  vastness  of  the  minister's  designs,  and  the  expenses  and  sacrifices 
which  they  entailed. 

When,  in  1651,  the  union  of  the  party  of  the  old  Fronde  with  the 
&ction  of  the  nrinces  brought  about  the  exile  of  Mazarin,  the  procureur- 
g^n^ral,  and  the  abb6  his  brother,  continued  their  exertions  in  his  favour 
with  even  more  zeal  than  ever.  While  the  one  prevented  the  seizure  of 
the  cardinal's  furniture,  the  other  braved  imminent  peril  in  order  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  the  banished  minister.  Their  united 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  rupture  of  the  coalition,  a  task  which  was 
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actually  attended  with  success  in  June,  1651,  and  was  followed  up  by 

? lining  orer  several  members  of  parliament  to  the  cause  of  Mazarin. 
he  abb^  was  equally  successful  in  winning  over  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
and  his  brother  Turenne  to  the  royal  cause,  and  Mazarin  was  ultimately 
recalled  in  January,  1652. 

On  the  5th  of  March  of  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Nemours  arrived 
in  Paris  with  Spanish  auxiliaries  recruited  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  of  Gaston  d'Orleans,  the  Luxembourg.  The 
excited  hopes  of  the  Frondeurs  were  celebrated  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time  by  festivals  and  balls.  Their  joy  was,  however,  somewhat 
damped  by  the  news  of  sucoesse^of  the  royal  army  at  Angers.  Chavigny, 
the  leader  of  the  anti-Mazarinists,  finding  Gaston  d'Orllans  undecided, 
summoned  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  Paris. 

The  first  excesses  manifested  themselves  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  where  the 
Frondeurs  obliged  the  carriages  to  stop,  and  the  people  in  them  to  get 
down  and  shout  ^^  Vive  le  Roi !  Point  de  Mazarin  1"  threatening,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  throw  them  into  the  Seine.  Thieves  joined  the  Frondeurs, 
and  found  this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  pursuing  their  avocations  under 
political  pretences.  For  three  months  all  business  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  suspended.  These  excesses,  however,  served  the  cause  of  Mazarin ;  the 
citizens  became  disgusted  with  the  Frondeurs,  whilst  Fouqnet  distributed 
money  and  placarded  the  city. 

Cond^,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Paris  after  a  brilliant  success  at 
Blenau,  and  from  April  to  July  the  metropolis  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Frondeurs.  It  was  in  vain  that  parliament  denounced  the  prince  as 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  that  Marshal  de  I'Hdpital,  governor  of  Paris, 
and  the  provost  of  the  merchants,  who  held  their  court  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  opposed  the  faction.  It  was  not  till  the  royalists  had  reached  Saint 
Germain  that  negotiations  were  entered  into,  but  that  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  violences  to  which  the  city  was  subjected  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  people. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Turenne  defeated  the  army  of  the  princes  near 
Etampes,  and  Fouquet  was  deputed,  as  procureur-g^n^ral,  to  lay  the 
devastated  condition  of  the  capital  before  the  king,  and  to  request  the 
withdrawal  of  the  royal  troops.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  rrince  of 
Cond^,  indignant  at  these  negotiations,  took  up  arms;  the  latter  captured 
Saint  Denis,  but  it  was  retaken  a  ifew  days  afterwards  by  Marshal 
d'AIbret.  The  princes  then  called  to  their  aid  Charles  lY.,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  at  that  time  led  the  life  of  an  adventurer  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  old  and  experienced  soldiers.  He  made  his  entry  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  the  people  fired  volleys  in  honour  of  the  Lorraines  on 
the  Pont-Neuf. 

The  ladies  played  an  important  part  in  the  intrigues  that  supervened 
at  this  epoch.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  these  except  where  im- 
mediately influencing  the  prospects  of  the  personages  of  our  history.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Cardinal  de  Retz  for  the  fact  that  the  Abbe  Fouquet 
was  in  favour  with  Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse.  Madame  de  Chevreuse 
was  all  influential  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  she  persuaded  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  not  to  act  against  the  royalists.  Laigues,  who  at  that  epoch 
was  her  '*  mari  de  conscience,"  was  a  devoted  Mazarinist.     The  gallant 
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abM  woa  over  to  the  samei  oausO'  aaother  Wy,  KMami'de'Gu^oien^ 
(Anae  de  Boiuuk).  GhadesIL  of  Engksd,  aooordtBg  to  MademoiaelW 
da  MoDtpentiM  aad.Mtdaina  de  MoDtevUie^  also  took  a; pari! in  the 
mlrigite%  whieh  were  ullimateijr  folWed  by-  the  Priaae  of  LoRaiii»witk* 
drawing  his  troops  from  Paris. 

The  people,  wt»  had  beea  for  a  moment  reeoaciled  to  thair  ptiTations 
and  snfferinge,  and  to  the  violencee  daily  oomnitted^  by*a  grand  procea* 
sion  of  Sainte  Genevieve,  soon  rose,  however,  in  inworeotion  against  the 
parliament,  and  they  were  enaomsagad  by  Foaquet,  whom  Muarin  re- 
oommended  to  distribute  money  in  order  to  excite  their  ttubulence*  The 
army  of  Tuienne  took  up  its  head-quastera  at  Saint  Denis  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  avail  itself  of  any  favourable  manifcetationa  on  the  part  of  the 
populace ;  that  of  the  princes  took  up  its  station  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Turenne  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Seine  to  attack  the 
Frondenre,  the  latter  retreated  to  CharenttNi.  The  passage  through  the 
city  was  refused  to  thern^  so  they  had  to  march  the  whole  length  of  the 
northern  waUs.  Fouquet  hastened  to  send  informatioa  of  this  movement, 
and  Turenne  opposed  hunself  to  their  progress  between  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin  and  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  Frondeuas  were  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine.  Barricades  were  raised. 
Turenne,  urged  on  by  the  young  monarch  in  person,  carried  these  one 
after  the  other,  and  the  army  of  the  princes  would  have  been  annihilated 
had  it  not  been  for  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  covered  their 
retreat  with  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  cross 
the  Pont-Neuf  and  obtain  refuge  in  the  Faubourgs  Saint  Jacques  and 
Saint  Victor^ 

It  was  upon  this  occasion,  when  the  royalists  occupied  the  nortk  of 
Paris  and  the  Frondeurs  the  south,  that  straws  were  put  in  the  hat  to 
dutinguish  the  latter  from  the  Manrinists.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  to  enlist  the  populace  in  favour  of  the  princes,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Fouquet  had  the  courage  to  declare,  in  the  preeenea 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleana  and  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  that  a  deputation 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  king  to  beg  him  to  take  possession  of  his  good 
citpr  of  Paris.  The  majority  siding  with  the  prooureur-g^n^cal,  the 
pnnces  left  the  meeting,  and  arrived  on  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve.  They 
said,  "Those  people  wiU  do  nothing  for  us;  they  are  all  Maaarinists. 
The  populace  took  this  as  a  signal  to  raise  the  standard  of  open  revolt. 

It  was  six  in  the  evening  when  the  factions  began  to  fire  into  the 
windows  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  as  the  shots,  directed  from  below 
upwards,  hurt  no  one,  and  were  lost  in  the  ceilings,  soldiers  in  disguise, 
who  had  joined  the  people,  took  possession  of  the  houseaon  the  Place  de 
la  Greve,  established  embrasures,  and  from  thence  were  enabled  to  fire 
into  the  room  where  the  meeting  was  being  held.  Other  insurgents 
heaped  up  inflammable  substances  at  the  doora  of  tlie  Hdtel  de  Ville  and 
sat  fire  to  thenu  In  a  short  time  the  whole  building  was  enveloped  in 
fife  and  smoke*  In  this  axtremity  soma  of  the  deputies  threw  bmletins 
out  of  >the  windows,  which  announced  that  union  had  been  concluded  with 
the  princea  Others  known  as  Frondeurs  went  forth  froaa  the  H.6tel  da 
Ville  and  attoo^pted  to  address  the  people ;  but  the  latter  were  drunk  with 
wina  and  maddened  by  exaifeamaat,  and  they  no  longer  distinguished  ha* 
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twMO  irieods  aadfoes.  Mirooy.  master  of  the  chamlMr  of  aooouatB,  waf 
one  of  the  first  victims.  Scaraelj  had  h*  croased  tha.  threshold  oif  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  than  he  was  attacked  with  bayonets  and  dageen*  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  deeland  himself  to  be  one  of  the  chia&  of  i  the  faotioa  of 
ihe  princes;  he  was  slain  on  the  spot  The  Coonsellov  Ferraad  de  Janvxy 
met  with  the  same  fate.  President  Chartoo,  one  of  those  who  had  most 
distingpnshed  themselves  in .  the  first  Fronde^  fell  cavexed  witk  wonods. 
The  treatment  to  which  the  town-counsellon  were  subjected  who  weie 
known  to  be*  adverse  to  the  princes  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fate  of  .the 
Frondenxs.  The  master  of  requests,.  Legraa,  and  sereral  others  wave 
assassinated  whilst  attempting,  to  make  their  escape  in  disguise. 

The  guards  of  Marshal  de  FHdpital  and  the  city  archers  having  railed 
barricades  within,  sncceeded  for  some  time  In  preventing 'the  insurgents 
paking  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe.  They  even  killed 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  want  of  ammunition  prevented  their  prolonging 
this  resistance.  The  Marshal  de  THopitaly  who  was  one  of  the  victims 
marked  out  for  popular  vengeance,  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  in 
disguise^  The  provost  of  the  merchants  and  the  town^oouosellors  hid 
themselves  in  obscure  comers,  and  were  thus  enabled,  when  night  came 
on,  to  evade  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  thieves  who  had  mingled 
with  the  mob  were  more  intent  on  plunder  than  on  murder.  Tban 
were  even  those  among  them  who  consented  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  counsellors  for  an  adequate  rennineratioiL  Coniart  mentions  severd 
instances.  The  unpublished  journal  of  Dubuisson-Aubeaay  states  that 
President  de  Gu4n^gaud  promised  ten  pistoles  to  some  insurgents  -wiio 
took  his  hat|  mantle,  and  doublet,  and  having  covered  him  with  rag% 
led  him  forth  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  ;  but  at  the  junction  of  the  streets 
de  la  Contellerie,  Jean-Pain  Mollet,  and  Jean  de  I'Epine,  he  was  stopped 
by  a  barricade  and  a  guard.  The  president  was  bandied  about  between 
two  parties,  who  disputed  the  captive  and  threatened  to  out  him  into 
pieces.  The  guardians  of  the  barricades  carried  tlie  day  at  last,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  Rue  de  la  Moonaie,  where  he  was  left  in  charge 
of  a  citizen,  but  he  had  to  pay  a  hundred  livres  to  his  conduoton^ 
Counsellor  Doujat  and  several  others  obtained  their  safety  by  the  same 


The  pillage  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  prolonged  till  eleven  at  night. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  were  urged  in  vain  to  go 
in  help  of  the  counsellors^  who  were  being  murdered,  and  of  whom  many 
belonged  to  their  party.  Neither  the  assassinations  nor  the  firing  and 
devastation  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  appeared  to  have  any  effect  upon  them« 
They  answered  with  indifference  that  they  could  not  do  anything.  But 
at  last,  about,  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  they  decided  upon  sending  the 
Duke  of  Beaulbrt,  who  was  the  most  popular  of  the  prinees.  He  ordeacd 
a  number  of  barrels  of  wine  to  be  drawn  forth  from  th»  celbrs  of  tba 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  then  to  be  rolled  to  the  other  side  of  the  Plaoe  de  la 
GMvey  where  they  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  insurgent^  ia^order  to 
leeompeDse  theaou  Having,  thus  taken  away  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mob,  he  got  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  were  wttUa  laway  fnm 
the  place.  MademMselle  de  Montpensier,  daiighterof  Gasten  d'OrlteM^ 
also  aimed  &  little  after  mideig^  and  when  aU  wM^saln^ .  (Men-de 
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Mad.  de  Montpenster,  t.  iL  p.  121.)     She  was  in  i»me  to  save  tlie  life 
of  the  proToet  of  merchants,  who  gave  in  his  resignation. 

This  massacre  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  was  a  great  blow  to  the  party  of 
the  princes.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  threw  the  responsibility  upon  the 
people  ;  their  soldiers,  it  was  well  known,  were  among  the  crowd.  Dis- 
sension declared  itself  also  even  at  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  Duke  of  ' 
Orleans  was  jealous  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  Cardinal  de  Rets  and 
Chavigny  were  instigated  by  Fouquet  to  keep  up  the  bad  feeling.  In 
order  to  fiunlitate  an  arrangement^  it  was  proposed  to  send  Maxarin  to 
Spain,  but  the  Prince  of  Cond6  opposing  a  mission  which  he  coveted 
himself,  Fouquet  suggested  a  new  scheme,  which  was  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  to  remove  die  parliament  to  another  city,  to  take  away  the 
support  of  the  first  body  of  the  state  from  the  Frondeurs,  and  to  strike 
the  acts  of  the  counsellors  who  chos^  to  remain  at  Paris  with  nullity. 

This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  great  act  in  Fouquet's  life,  which 
removed  him  from  the  category  of  a  special  pleader  to  that  of  an  ac« 
knowledged  statesman ;  hence  his  biographer  has  given  full  development 
to  this  particular  episode  in  his  histoiy.  The  princes  met  the  difficulty 
by  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^  generalissimo  of  the 
armies,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1652.  A  council  of  government  was  also 
named,  but  its  members  quarrelled  among  themselves.  The  Duke  of 
Nempurs  challenged  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Paris  to  mortal  combat,  and  he  was  himself  killed.  The 
Count  de  Rieux  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6  got  to  blows,  and  the  (brmer 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  The  troOps  of  the  princes  were  as  disorderiy 
as  their  masters,  and  they  plunder^  and  devastated  all  that  they  came 
near.  The  evil  was  increased  by  the  return  of  the  Lorraines,  and  the 
troops  ravaged  all  the  quarters  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  as  also 
those  of  Saint  Victor  and  of  Saint  Antoine,  on  the  north. 

No  wonder  that  at  last  parliament,  clergy,  and  bourgeoisie  united  in 
declaring  against  the  quartering  of  the  '^  bandes  pillards*'  among  them, 
while  the  people  actually  barricaded  themselves  against  them. 

The  procureur-g^n^ral,  Nicolas  Fouquet,  had  in  the  mean  time  esta- 
blished his  parliament  at  Pontoise,  and  it  was  daily  increasing  in  credit. 
Mazarines  spirits,  although  he  was  in  nominal  exile,  began  to  rise,  and  in 
his  letters  we  find  him  still  urging  the  precious  abb6  to  ply  parties 
well  with  **  money.''  The  Spaniards  were  also  on  their  side  hasten- 
ing a  crisis  by  the  reduction  of  Gravelines  and  Dunkirk. 

On  the  24th  of  September  four  or  five  hundred  dtixens  met  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and,  replacing  the  straws  in  their  hats  by  bits  of  white 
paper,  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  to  recal  the  king  to  Paris  despite 
the  princes.  The  Abb^  Fouquet  was  one  of  the  number.  The  Mar- 
shal d'Etampes,  instead  of  opposing  this  royalist  movement,  was  also 
obliged  to  '*  break  the  straw."  About  a  hundred  desperate  men,  old 
soldiers  in  disguise,  belonging  to  the  royalist  party,  were  admitted  into 
Paris  with  the  cognisance  of  the  citizens,  who  were,  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, to  permit  themselves  the  last  excesses  against  such  of  the  Fron- 
deurs as  remained  obstinate.  Turenne's  army  was  encamped  at  Ville- 
neuve  Saint  George,  the  court  had  left  Compi^gne  and  sat  at  Pontoise, 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  was  ill  and  discouraged,  and  the  Fronde  was  nearly 
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lost,  when  the  interception  of  a  letter  of  the  Abb^  Foaquet's  came  to 
retard  the  crisis,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  induced  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
to  break  off  his  negotiations  with  Maxarin,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
come  to  a  final  rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Cond& 

The  court  ladies  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  difficulty.  The  amorous 
abb6  entertained  a  violent  passion  for  the  Duchess  of  Ch&tillon,  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  per* 
sisted,  in  consequence,  in  endeavouring  to  win  over  that  party  to  the 
king,  all  the  time  that  Manrin  himself  was  insisting  upon  the  inutility 
of  any  such  steps,  and  pointing  out  that  the  only  efficacious  plan  was  to 
detach  the  Duke  of  Orleans  from  the  party  of  the  prince.  A  rupture  that 
had  occurred  at  this  epoch  between  the  prince  and  Chavigny  facilitated 
the  latter  plan.  This  rupture  went  so  far,  that  our  autlior,  following 
Courant,  De  MongUt,  De  Beta,  and  the  celebrated  Saint  Simon,  attribute 
the  death  of  the  great  minuter  of  the  Fronde  to  the  violence  of  the 
prince.  His  language  is  said  to  have  been  so.  vehement  that  Chavigny, 
although  only  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  was  seized  with  fever,  went  home 
and  took  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again.  Cardinal  de  Retc  went 
to  see  him,  but  Chavigny  did  not  recognise  him.  It  was  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  The  latter  being  in  the  room  where 
Chavigny  was  dying,  said :  '^  He  was  with  me  when  he  was  taken  ilL*' 
*^  Yes,  precisely  so/'  observed  die  Duchess  d*  Aiguillon,  who  was  present, 
laying  unusual  stress  and  emphasis  on  her  wonls,  "  it  was  when  he  was 
with  you  that  he.  was  taken  ill." 

The  abba's  enemies,  in  the  mean  time,  having  become  aware  as  to  how 
far  his  passion  for  Madame  de  Ch&tiUon  placed  him  in  the  power  of  the 
faction  of  the  princes,  made  the  circumstance  known  at  court,  all  powers 
of  further  negotiation  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from  him,  and  the 
councillor  of  state  Etienne  d' Aligre,  a  steady  man,  who  afterwards  became 
Chancellor  of  France,  at  the  death,  of  Siguier  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
This  reverse  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  occurred  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  procureur-g^n^ral,  Nicolas  Fouquet,  was  successfully 
urging  that  the  court  should  profit  by  the  good  disposition  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Paris  and  should  return  to  the  Louvre ;  and  he  was  backed  in 
these  representations  by  the  whole  of  the  parliament  at  that  time  still 
sitting  at  Pontoise. 

Mazarin,  foreseeing  this  probable  result,  removed  to  Sedan,  so  that, 
if  possible,  he  might  effect  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  the  king.  In 
order  the  better  to  carry  out  his  views,  he  took  the  disgraced  Abb^ 
Fouquet  into  his  confidence,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, came  of  his  manosuvres  for  the  time  being.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
withdrew  from  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  they  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  retired  to  Blois.  Louis  XIV. 
made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the  ^  1st  of  October,  in  the  midst  of  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  hailed  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order,  after  having  so  long  shouted  in  the  train  of  factions  and  even  of 
foreign  armies. 

The  Abbe  Fouquet  seems  to  have  been  Mazarin's  chief  and  confiden- 
tial agent  under  the  new  order  of  things.  The  ex-minister  especially 
daimM  his  good  offices  with  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  and  he  urged  him 
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to  exhort  his  brother,  the  procurear-g^n^ral,  to  insist  upon  the  removal 
^  Cardinal  de  Retz  from  Pftris,  even  were  it  under  the  pretext  of  an 
embassy  to  Rome.  He  alsq  wrote  to  both  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
annulling  of  the  decrees  of  parliament  against  him  by  a  royal  declara- 
tion. The  two  brothers  were  not  wanting  in  zeal  in  the  cause  they  were 
thus  called  npon  to  advocate.  The  abb^  even  employed  a  band  of  cut- 
throats on  the  service,  and  their  chief — Pradelle— had  orders  to  watch 
the  cardinal^  and  in  case  of  resistance  to  kill  him.  He  previously  ob- 
tained an  order  to  this  effect  from  the  king.  The  cardinal  took  refuge 
in  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  where  he  was  protected  by  a  large  body  of 
followers,  as  also  of  adventurers  in  his  pay.  He  was,  however,  betrayed 
by  a  lady.  The  Duchess  of  Lesdig^ieres,  in  whom  he  had  every  con- 
fidence, and  whom  he  considered  to  be  intimate  with  all  that  was  goings 
on,  recommended  him  to  present  himself  at  court,  where  she  said  he 
would  be  well  received.  Retz  objected  that  he  could  iK)t  do  this  in  safety. 
^<  Is  that,"  said  Madame  des  Lesdigui^res,  **  the  only  consideration  that 
stops  yoii?"  Upon  the  cardinal's  answer  in  the  afiSrmative,  she  added, 
"  Go  to-morrow,  then,  for  we  know  the  faces  of  the  cards.**  (Mem.  de 
Retz,  t.  iv.  p.  164.)  The  cardinal  accordingly  went,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  Louvre,  than  he  was  arrested  by  the  captain  of 
guards,  Yillequier,  and  at  once  transferred  to  Vincennes  under  a  strong 
Mcort.  Mazarin  undertook  to  appease  the  court  of  Rome  at  this  arrest 
of  a  prince  of  the  Church.  The  Marquis  of  Ch4teau-Renaud  attempted 
to  rouse  the  populace,  but  in  vain.  The  imprisonment  of  the  cardinal 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  Fronde.  Parliament,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
npon  its  duties  with  a  truly  loyal  spirit,  and  the  better  class  of  citizens 
openly  manifested  the  dehght  with  which  they  hailed  the  incarceration 
01  the  great  ecclesiastical  perturbator. 

Mazarin  was  not  idle  on  his  side;  he  raised  a  body  of  troops,  some  four 
thousand  in  number,  and  presented  himself  in  Champagne  as  the  libe- 
xator  of  the  country,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Prince  of  Condeat  the 
head  of  a  Spanish  force,  and  having  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Turenne, 
several  strong  places  were  captured  from  the  Spaniards.  These  successes 
served  the  purposes  which  he  expected  from  them,  and  so  far  conciliated 
public  opinion  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  on  the  Srd  of 
February,  1653  ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reward  Nicolas  Fonquet, 
who  was  appointed  joint  superintendent  of  finanees  with  Servien,  and 
became  at  the  same  time  minister  of  state.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
appointment  was  viewed  favourably  at  the  time.  M.  Bazin,  in  his  '*  His- 
toire  de  la  France  pendant  le  Ministere  de  Mazarin,*'  says  that  Fouquet's 
position  was  subordinate  to  that  of  Servien,  but  this  M.  Ch^ruel  declares 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  and  he  adds  that  Fouquet  had  in  his  mind  from 
the  very  first  the  overthrow  of  his  more  popular  and  more  honest  coad- 
jutor. His  tactics,  he  says,  were  to  efiace  himself,  and  to  wait  till  finan- 
cial embarrassments  should  render  him  necessaiy  to  Mazarin,  and  call 
him  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  finances. 

Very  valuable  ecclesiastical  benefices  were.also  bestowed  upon  the  abb^, 
to  which  were  now  added,  with  an  incongruity  peculiar  to  the  epoch,  the 
charge  of  the  secret  police  and  the  governorship  of  the  Bastille.  It  was, 
however,  no  doubt  the  kind  of  position  that'  best  suited  lum.     He  bad 
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sorpaned  eren  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  in  the  reokleBsneas  and  aiudaaty  of 
lus  intrigaes.  He  soon,  indeed,  gave  evidence  of  Ins  activity  by  de« 
nouncing  the  conspiraoy  of  Berthaut  and  of  Rioons  mgainit  the  Hfe  of 
Mazarin.  He  procured  their  arrest,  had  them  tried  by  liie  brother, 
Nicolas  Fouqnet,  and  strangled,  before  being  broken  on  the  wheel* 
He  -was  also  accosed  by  puUic  clamour  of  attempting  the  life  of  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  4iBd  went  through  the  form  of  disinovlpathig  himself 
before  the  cardinal- minister,  who  was  himself  implicated  in  the  same  con- 
spiracy. 

The  departure  of  Louis  XIV.  with  his  minister  for  the  army  once  more 
left  the  capital  a  prey  to  intriguers.  Madem<nselle  de  Montpensier  was 
especially  dreaded,  on  account  of  her  adventurous  dispoeition.  The  abb4 
employed  spes  to  watch  her  every  movement,  and  requested  instructions 
as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with  ner  if  she  came  to  Paris  in  disguise. 
Several  minor  demonstrations  were  put  down  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity. 

The  embarrassments  whidi  Nicolas  Fonquet  had  anticipated  in  the 
cardinal's  finances  were  not  l<mg  in  manifesting  thems^ves.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Maxarin  and  Colbert  attest  that  they  began  to  be  acutely 
felt  as  early  as  the  year  1653.  Mazarin  made  himself  contractor  and  com- 
missary-general for  the  army  nnder  an  assumed  name.  He  was  opposed 
in  these  projects  of  gain  by  the  probity  of  Servten,  but  be  was  seconded 
by  Fouquet  and  Colbert,  and  a  brief  absence  of  the  fonner  coadjutor  in 
October  of  the  same  year  enabled 'hkn  to  amnge  matters  so  as  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  minister.  Mamrin,  on  his  side,  while  he  publicly  pre- 
tended that  his  whole  eoerjg^es  were  devoted  to  keeping  up  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  superintendents  of  finance,  privately  sought  to 
ensure  the  ascendancy  of  Fouquet,  in  whom  he  knew  that  he  possessed  a 
financier  not  troubled  with  scruples,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  who  was 
essential  to  hhn,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  state  and  enrich 
himself  at  the  same  time. 

France  was  indeed  in  a  troublous  condition  at  this  epoch.  Cardinal  de 
Reti  had  made  his  eeoape,  and  the  Friaee  of  Conde  had  invaded  Aitoia 
at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  avm^.  The  ahb^  had  to  exert'himself  to  the 
utmost  to  preserve  the  tvanqmllity  of  the  capital,  and  an  eqoal,  if  not  a 
greater,  demand  was  made  upon  his  brother's  resources  to  enable  him  to 
supply  moneys  wherewith  to  oppose  a  vietorioos  army  to  Cond^.  Car- 
dinal de  Bets  had  been  removed  fhsin  Vinceimes  to  Nantes  on  the  dOth 
of  Maieh,  1654.  Escaping  from  thenoe  on  the  8th  of  August,  he  con- 
ceived the  audacious  project  of  retanung  at  once  to  Paris,  having  himself 
installed  there  as  archbisbop  in  the  cathedral,  and  bnmag  the  waAmtv 
of  the  king  and  his  minister.  Nothing  can  eqaal  the  extremes  to  whioh 
a  baffled  Inesarchirill  sometimes  go.  A  mere  accident  yrevtated  the 
archbishi^  aceomplisbmg  his  pmvposes  4ind  once  more  awakening  ei?il 
war,  for  the  ohapler  of  Notre-Bame  had  welcomed  the  news  of  his 
evasion  bv^a:  solemn  Te  Demn.  He  fell  from  his  hofse,  and  dislocating 
his  shoulder,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  &mily  dosMiin  in  Brittany  tm 
he  recovered  hia  health. 

The  Frondenn  manifested  themselves  not  the  less  in  great  &foe  ia 
Paris.    Maiarin  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  the  director  of  poEoe  feond 
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plenty  of  occnpaUon  in  preserving  a  modicum  of  order  where  all  was  dis- 
order, till  the  brilliant  successes  of  Turenne  came  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  public  that  the  royal  authority  was  gaining  in  strength  and  was  not 
to  be  so  easily  discarded.  Measures  of  retaliation  were  soon  put  in  force 
by  the  procureur-g^neral,  for  Nicolas  Fouquet  still  held  that  official  posi* 
tion  in  combination  with  that  of  superintendent  of  finances,  and  by  his 
brother,  the  abb^  Cardinal  de  Retz^s  revenues  were  confiscated,  the 
factions  at  the  cathedral  were  expelled  or  imprisoned,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  was  called  to  the  primacy  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  necessary  means 
were  furnished  to  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye,  governor  of  Brittany,  to 
expel  the  cardinal  from  that  district  This  was  effected,  and  Retz,  after 
seeking  refuge  in  Belle  Isle,  went  to  Spain,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Rome.  This  at  a  time  when  the  vanquished  Spaniards  had  been  obliged 
to  evacuate  Artois,  and  the  dangers  which  had  threatened  Mazarin  on  all 
sides  had  vanished.  The  abb6  was  so  elated  by  his  success,  and  by  the 
spoils  of  the  cardinal,  that  he  aspired  at  this  time  to  exchange  his  avoca- 
tion of  director  of  police  for  that  of  vicar-general — a  curious  transition. 
The  court  returned  to  Paris  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  the  first  public 
measures  with  which  the  cardinal-minister  busied  himself  were  to  con- 
ciliate the  disaffected,  especially  in  parliament  and  among  the  "  rentiers" 
— an  undertaking  in  which  he  was  materially  assisted  by  an  extensive 
system  of  bribery,  especially  of  the  members  of  parliament,  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  financial  minister,  Nicolas  Fouquet. 

The  whole  Dody  was  not,  however,-  gained  over  so  readily.  A  laat 
manifestation  of  opposition  declared  itself  upon  the  occasion  of  a  bill 
being  brought  in  for  the  registration  of  bills  of  exchange.  Louis  XIV. 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  interfere  in  person,  and  hurrying  from 
Vlncennes  in  huntins^  costume,  with  red  doublet,  grey  hat,  and  top-boots» 
he  taxed  the  Assembly  with  exciting  troubles  in  the  state  by  opposing 
edicts  that  had  been  approved  of  by  himself — the  king.  Not  a  member 
of  the  House  presumed  to  answer  the  irate  young  monarch :  they  were 
utterly  thunderstruck.  The  Fronde,  which  was  ever  receiving  its  death- 
blow only  to  nuse  its  head  again,  was  for  a  third  time  conquered — con- 
quered with  the  exile  of  De  Retz,  with  the  defeat  of  Cond6  and  his 
Spanish  auxiliaries,  and  now  with  the  submission  of  a  refractory  parlia- 
ment. 

The  influence  of  Nicolas  Fouquet  was  now  at  its  apogee ;  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mazarinists  in  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  nominate 
Guiilaume  de  Lamorgnon  as  its  president.  Happily,  too,  for  the  country, 
he  made  use  of  his  influence  to  restore  and  to  promote  commerce  and 
navigation,  neglected  by  long-continued  civil  wars.  He  received,  how- 
ever, a  material  impulse  in  tlus  direction  from  Colbert  That  great  man 
argued,  even  in  those  remote  days,  that  commerce  depended  for  success 
upon  liberty  and  security.  He  urged  France  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
England  which  should  exempt  merchant  ships  from  the  penalties  of  war, 
and  he  advised  Mazarin  to  allow  the  English  to  sell  their  manufactures 
in  France,  on  condition  that  they  shoiud  open  their  ports  to  French 
wines.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  innovations.  It  required  two 
centuries  more  of  misunderstandings,  bickerings,  war,  and  mutual  losses, 
before  one  of  these  principles  could  be  admitt^>  and  the  ntost  important 
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of  aIl-"-the  exemption  of  merchant  ressels — not  yet  so.  Unfortunately, 
founding  commercial  companies,  taxing  the  ships  of  foreigners,  esta- 
blishing factories  of  silk  and  the  *^  Halle  aux  vins,"  did  not  at  once  bring 
grist  to  the  mill,  and  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted.  Fouquet,  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  plunged  more  and  more  into  those  fatal  speculations 
which  led  to  his  ruin.  His  only  idea  of  the  way  to  raise  money  by  loan 
was  to  bribe  the  lenders  to  a  ruinous  extent,  and  he  was  backed  in  such 
proceedings  by  Mazariu — ^the  principles  held  by  both  were^  that,  during 
a  long  war,  money  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  state ;  <'  if  therefore  it 
had  been  necessary  in  time  of  war  to  obtain  money  to  do  things  which 
are  now  called  disorder  and  confusion,  it  not  the  less  remains  that  dis- 
order and  confusion  may  be  sometimes  the  salration  of  the  state*' — mere 
Machiayelism.  It  is  shown  by  Mazarin's  letter  to  Colbert  that  he  never 
ceased  to  press  the  unfortunate  superintendent  of  finances  for  money,  and 
so  far  there  u  some  excuse  for  his  proceeding^,  but  he  might  have  been 
more  scrupulous  and  more  prorident — he  was  neither.  It  has  likewise 
been  shown  by  his  will,  that  Mazarin  managed  to  accumulate  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs  of  the  present  day,  during  the  eight  years  of 
Fouquet's  ministry.  He  gare  no  receipts,  and  it  was  with  these  enormous 
profits  that  he  was  enabled  to  wed  his  daughters  to  the  greatest  men  of 
the  day.  *'  It  remains  not  the  less  patent,"  M.  Cheruel  remarks,  *^  that 
the  superintendent  profited  to  a  certain  extent  proportionately  in  these 
unprincipled  transactions." 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  so  long  as  the  two  brothers  were  united  in 
combating  the  Fronde,  they  worked  well  together ;  but  once  the  common 
danger  over,  they  ceased  to  do  so.  The  abb^,  on  his  side,  was  still  a 
slave  to  his  passion  to  Madame  de  Ch&tillon— one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  Anne  of  Austria,  allied  to  the  Montmorencys,  the  Colignys,  and 
the  Condes ;  one  of  those  depicted  by  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and 
by  the  poets  designated  as  one  of  the  "  predeuses"  of  the  day : 

Obligeante,  civile  et  snrtout  pr6cieuse. 
Qui  serait  le  brutal  qui  ne  I'aimerait  pas  ? 

Louis  XIV.  is  said  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
duchess,  and  Benserade,  the  poet-laureate,  denounced  the  intrigue : 

Chatillon,  gardez  vos  appas 
Pour  una  autre  conquete. 

Si  vous  6tes  pr6te 

Le  roi  ne  Test  pas. 

She  also  intrigued  with  Charles  H. ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
says  she  even  entertained  hopes  of  being  Queen  of  England,  but  that 
Henriette  de  France,  widow  of  Charles  I.,  prevented  it  The  Abbe 
Fouquet  was  thus  the  rival  of  kings  in  seeking  to  win  the  favours  of  the 
duchess.  She,  it  is  said  of  all  her  lovers,  preferred  the  Duke  of  Nemours ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  she  did  not  care  upon  whom  her  friendship  was 
bestowed,  so  long  as  it  served  the  purposes  of  the  princes  and  of  the 
Fronde.  She  had  fied  the  country  upon  the  occasion  of  the  execution  of 
Berthaut  and  Bicons;  the  abb^  interceded  for  her,  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  her  return  to  France,  when  she  immediately  conspired  with 
Marshal  de  Hocquincourt — another  victim  to  her  seductions— 4o  deliver 
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orer  Ham  and  Peroone  to  Cond^  and  to  tbe  Spanisrdft^  Thk  last  adt 
opened  the  ejee  of  the  abb^  to  the  oomptominDg  positm  in  whidi  he 
stood  with  regard  to  the  lady.  So  vehement  were  his  jealoni  paattoMi 
that  he  broke  her  mtvmra  and  fumitare,  sajring  that  it  waa  he  who  had 
provided  tiiem.  Mademoieelle  de  Montpentier  aad  (Mympe  Manci&i 
(Masarin's  nieoe)  both  allude  to  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  thia 
couple  of  intriguers^  enveloped  as  they  were  in  the  foul  meshes  oftheir  own 
nets.  Despised  by  Madame  de  ChatiUon,  who  alwaya  put  on  the  little 
mask  of  black  velvet,  which  ladies  were  allowed  to  wear  in  those  days, 
whenever  she  met  him,  the  abb^  is  said  to  have  oonsoled  himself  wttli 
Madame  d'Olonne,  where  he  was  the  rival  of  the  Marsillacs,  the  Candales, 
the  Gmches,  and  all  that  was  young  and  brilliant  at  court ;  but  abb^ 
were  not  at  that  epoch,  and  even  at  a  still  later  one,  dejected  by  difficuldea 
of  that  kind.  As  to  Madame  de  Ch4tiilon,  she  condescended  to  accept 
the  hand  of  Christian  'Louis,  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  retired — ^in  as 
far  as  the  court  of  France  was  conoemed— ^into  private  life.  She  pvfr* 
served  her  beaul^  to  a  late  ^oofa,  for  Madame  de  Sevign^,  who  visited 
her  when  she  was  with  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemboui^,  in  1678, 
compared  her  to  Armtda  in  the  midst  of  her  warriors.  Nicolas  Fouquet 
did  not  resemble  his  brother  the  abb^  in  his  passionate  admiration  of  the 
fair  sex,  or  in  his  ineessant  pursuit  of  court  ladies;  he  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  passion  of  making  money  to  admit  of  another  feeling 
to  predominate;  he  sought  for  what  little  human  sympathy  be  could 
afibrd  to  indulge  in,  in  domestic  relaxation  and  connubial  retixvment ;  he 
had  also  children  to  place  out  in  the  worid;  and  even  as  early  as  in  1657 
he  was  meditating  an  asylum,  in  case  of  that  disgrace,  which  did  not  fail 
to  fall  upon  him,  ooming  soon.  And  he  was  divided  between  Concameau, 
a  little  port  in  Brittany,  which  the  abb^  had  purehased  in  1656,  with 
monies  supplied  by  his  brother — and  where  they  had  a  large  ship  of  800 
tons,  called  the  Squirrel,  after  their  own  name — and  Ham,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  the  abb^,  in  recompense  for  his  discovering  the  projects 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ch&tillon  upon  Peronne.  But  the  fortunes  of  Nicolas 
Fouquet  embraced  too  interesting  an  epoch  even  after  the  Fronde,  and 
were  too  curiously  characteristic  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  before  they 
terminated  in  a  sad  catastrophe  not  to  deserve  being  further  treated  of. 
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"  Recollections  of  an  old  Hussar  O^cer  from  1802  to  1815." 
Such  is  the  sub-title  of  the  work  we  hare  now  under  coDsideration,  and 
it  requires  no  farther  comment.  The  hero,  descended  from  a  noble 
Pomeranian  family,  was  bom  in  a  small  country-town,  in  the  year  1796, 
when  his  father  was  captain  in  Blucher's  hassars.  So  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  world  his  father  wrapped  him  in  his  cloak,  and  proudly  dis- 
played him  to  his  squadron  on  the  ezercismg  ground.  Hb  christening 
was  equally  remarkable :  the  whole  regiment  attended  church,  and  die 
oldest  sergeant  carried  the  infant  on  his  &ther'8  best  shabracque,  and  his 
youthful  education  was  more  than  Spartan.  Up  to  the  age  of  six  he 
never  wore  shoes  or  cap,  and  he  was  constantly  riding  about  with  an 
Hungarian  sefgeant,  who  had  an  enormous  long  white  moustache,  by 
which  the  child  held  on.  In  1792  his  father  took  the  field  against  the 
French,  and  little  Fritz  never  saw  him  again,  as  he  was  .killed  in  a 
skirmish  in  the  following  year.  Little  Fritz  and  his  sister  were  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  their  grandfather,  who  had  retired  to  die  ancestral 
chliteau  in  Fomerania.  He  was  a  curiosity  in  his  way  :  once  on  a  time 
he  must  hftve  been  eminently  handsome,  but  was  now  disfigured  by 
wounds.  His  left  eye  was  covered  by  a  black  patch,  a  broad  bluish'^rBd 
soar  ran  across  his  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth,  down  to  the  chin,  and 
jbrmed  so  deep  a  furrow  that  a  finger  might  almost  be  laid  in  it.  A  shot- 
wound  in  the  hip  made  him  limp,  but  for  all  tbat  he  was  powerful  and 
active,  though  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Among  his  peculiarities 
he  carried  a  small  silver  bugle,  on  which  he  gave  all  his  orders  through 
eavalry  signals  ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  his  rule  to  play  the 
fiiBt  verse  of  a  hymn  in  lieu  of  praying.  He  was  charitable  to  an  excess, 
and  his  ch&tean  was  a  house  of  call  for  all  vagabonds  and  beggars,  who 
were  never  turned  empty  away.  His  great  panacea  for  rogues  was  a 
dose  of  stick,  as  the  following  example  will  prove  : 

A  notorious  band  of  thieves  onee  collected  in  the  yard,  under  various  di^ 
guises,  in  order  to  break  into  the  house  during  the  night.  1  do  not  know  what 
lucky  accident  revealed  this  scheme.  Grandpapa  was  deUghted  that  his  rustic 
cpiietnde  was  about  to  be  bn^en  in  upon  by  a  little  miHtarv  adyenture,  and  lay 
m  ambujsh  witii  his  most  trustworthy  men  to  catch  the  robbers  in  the  act,  in- 
stttid  of  shutting  them  up  in  the  bakehouse,  as  he  coidd  have  done.  At  my 
earnest  reque^7l>  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time,  was  dlowed  to  join  the 
partv.  The  well-armed  robbers  offered  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  shots  were 
nred,  but  were  overcome  and  boxmd..  The  next  morning  grandpapa  had  all  the 
fellows  brought  out  into  the  yard,  had  them  laid  on  a  bench,  one  aUer  the  other, 
and  fifty  lashes  dealt  to  each  in  the  presence  of  all  the  villagers.  When  the 
diastisement  was  ended,  the  fellows  were  stripped  of  their  weapons,  and  then 
each  received  a  good  breakfast  and  a  florin,  as  viaticum,  grandpapa  remarking, 
"  I  thrashed  you  for  trying  to  rob.  me ;  so  now  be  off,  and  do  not  let  me  see  your 
£u;es  again,  or  you  will  have  a  double  dose."    The  fellows  bolted  at  onee. 

Frits  remuned  on  this  ertafte,  hecoming  a  good  shot  and  rider,  and 

*  Ein  Deutscfaes  Roterieben.  'Von  Julius  von  Wlckede.  Tloee  vols.  Bei&i: 
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pickiDg  up  a  small  stock  of  learniDe  at  the  village  school,  until  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  grandpapa  applied  to  his  old  friend,  Lieutenant- 
General  Blucher,  to  take  the  lad  into  his  regiment  as  Junker.  He 
consented,  and  in  the  year  1802  Fritz  prepared  to  set  out.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  chitcau,  grandpapa  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  his 
honour,  at  which  the  following  striking  ceremony  took  place.  In  the 
presence  of  all  the  guests  grandpapa  gave  young  Fritz  a  tremendous  box 
on  the  ears,  saying,  <<  That  is  the  last  blow,  lad,  you  must  allow  to  pass 
unpunished  in  life.  Henceforth,  if  any  one  insults  you,  or  even  makes 
an  ugly  face  at  you,  challenge  him  with  sabres,  and  fight  him  so  long 
as  a  drop  of  blood  is  left  in  your  veins."  Grandpapa's  valedictory  re- 
marks were  also  eminently  practical.  As  the  youth  rode  away  from  the 
door,  he  said  :  ^*  Boy,  behave  yourself  properly,  live  joUily,  remember- 
ing that  you  are  of  good  family,  but  do  not  run  into  debt  more  than  you 
can  pay  :  kiss  every  pretty  girl  you  come  across,  but  do  not  spend  your 
whole  time  in  running  after  petticoats.  Do  not  get  drunk  too  often;  and, 
before  all,  observe  strictly  the  regimental  regulations  and  subordination. 
And  with  that  I  commend  you  to  God,  boy." 

On  the  road  Fritz  picked  a  squabble  with  a  student,  and  fleshed  hia 
sabre,  .and  at  length  reached  the  garrison  town.  This  is  the  description 
of  what  awaited  him : 

Service  in  those  days  was  harsh  and  strict,  and  nothing  was  known  of  that 
luxury  and  effeminacy  which  imfortunately  are  so  wide-spread  in  our  army  at 
present.  We  Junkers  were  very  sharply  looked  after,  had  to  work  hard,  and 
nothing  was  overlooked.  In  summer  at  half-past  four,  in  winter  at  half-past 
^ve,  the  bugler  blew  the  reveille,  and  we  had  to  leap  in  a  hurry  from  our  hard 
beds ;  a  draught  of  water  and  a  crust  of  ammunition-bread  formed  our  breakfast, 
and  off  we  ran  to  the  stables,  for  any  one  who  arrived  but  a  minute  too  late  was 
confined  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  guard-room.  The  stable  go  lasted  two 
good  hours,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  building  for  a  moment.  For 
the  first  four  months,  in  spite  of  mj  rank  as  Judker,  I  was  compelled  to  do  all 
the  duties  of  a  private  hussar.  I  cleaned  stirrups  and  leathers  with  a  zeal 
which  often  brought  the  perspiration  out  of  me,  and  rubbed  down  my  little 
Ukraine  stallion  so  carefully,  toat  even  my  fault-finding  captain  could  not  de- 
tect a  grain  of  dust  upon  it.  The  most  unpleasant  work  was  cleaning  my 
saddle,  and  I  remember  getting  three  days'  guard-room,  because  one  of  my 
buckles  was  not  properly  turbisbed. 

After  eight  months  of  this  work,  Fritz  was  promoted  corporal,  and 
had  a  man  to  clean  his  horse  and  traps.  And  in  the  autumn  of  1804 
Blucher  arrived  at  MUnster,  where  the  regiment  was  quartered.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  the  author  gives  of  old  Father  Forwards  in  those 
days: 

His  great  gopd  temper,  modest  simplicity  and  naturalness,  as  well  as  the 
hearty  mother-wit  he  always  displayed,  rendered  General  von  Blucher  ere  long 
the  favourite  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  spite  of  the  great  dislike  thev 
entertained  for  the  Prussians.  I  saw  him  helping  a  peasant  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  in  reloading  his  wood-cart  which  had  been  upset.  He  also  managed  the 
cold,  reserved  nobility  admirably.  He  pretended  not  to  notice  this  coldness,  was 
jolly,  unsuspicious,  and  polite  to  the  gentlemen,  whom  he  frequently  invited  to 
dinner,  and  managed  to  gain  them  over  by  brimming  beakers  of  Rhenish.  On 
such  occasions  the  old  hussar  general  was  most  open-hearte^  but  at  the  same 
time  cunning  to  such  an  extent  as  is  rarely  found  combined  with  better  qualities. 
T^lien  he  liked  he  could,  under  the  mask  of  the  greatest  coolness,  carry  on  the 
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finest  diplomatic  intrigues,  which  a  Talleyrand  might  have  envied  him.  He  had« 
too — especialljr  over  a  glass  of  wine— tne  gift  of  speech,  and  often  proposed 
witty,  quickly  improvised  toasts,  hardly  to  he  expected  from  an  hussar  general. 
When  he  pleased  he  could  he  most  amiable  to  nigh  bom  ladies,  and  display  a 
winning,  chivalrous  gallantry.  Still  he  did  not  feel  altogether  comfortable  in 
respectable  society :  actresses,  and  females  of  the  same  stamp,  who  could  stand 
tobacco  smoke,  punch  bowls,  and  equivocal  jokes,  were  the  most  agreeable  com- 
pany for  the  general. 

Soon  after  Fritz  received  his  comet's  commission  he  had  a  duel  on 
horseback,  in  a  frontier  village,  with  a  French  dragoon,  and  Blucher,  to 
save  his  life,  which  the  Frenchman's  comrades  swore  to  take,  sent  him  off 
to  Warsaw,  to  undertake  the  transport  of  a  string  of  Polish  horses.  The 
next  year  he  obtained  his  lieutenancy,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
hussars  received  orders  to  march  against  the  French,  Prior  to  marching, 
Blucher,  who  seemed  ten  years  younger,  inspected  the  regiment,  and 
said,  in  his  deep  bass  voice,  ^'  Well,  hussars,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you  so, 
and  when  it  really  comes  to  cutting  into  those  accursed  parlez  vous,  you 
will  do  your  confounded  duty  properly,  I  am  sure."  In  conclusion,  he 
said  to  a  favourite  old  sergeant  that,  so  soon  as  they  entered  Paris,  they 
would  crack  a  bottle  of  champagne  together.  Curiously  enough,  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  1814.  The  Prussian  army,  however,  was  in  a  bad 
state  to  take  the  field:  the  baggage-train  was  enormous,  but  the  commis- 
sariat and  train  were  most  defective.  Old  Blucher  tried  in  vain  to  stop 
this ;  he  thought  nothing  of  taking  the  horses  out  of  a  field*officer's 
foui^n  and  attaching  them  to  the  heavy  guns ;  but  his  example  was  not 
generally  followed.  The  battle  of  Auerstadt  soon  proved  how  superior 
the  French  were  to  the  Prussians.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  it ;  we  will,  however,  find  room  for  one  passage,  de- 
scriptive of  the  scene  after  the  battle. 

The  early  gatherin|^  gloom  of  an  October  day  rendered  it  difficult  for  me  to 
find  myhattaJion  agam,  amid  the  general  confusion  and  dispersion  of  corps.  An 
unbounded  disorder  reigned  in  our  army,  and  scenes  occurred  such  as  I  should 
not  have  considered  possible  four4aid-twenty  hours  before.  The  confusion  was 
worst  among  the  infantry,  which  contained  many  lately-euHsted  foreigners,  and 
the  officers  cud  not  know  their  men  thoroughly.  Most  of  the  Poles,  who  served 
in  South  Prussian  regiments,  ran  off  to  jom  the  French,  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived with  shouts.  Even  some  Prussian  officers  of  Polisn  origin  dishonoured 
themselves  by  deserting.  Crowds  of  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms  and  car- 
touche-boxes, tore  the  military  insignia  from  their  hats,  plundered  the  baggage- 
train  and  military  chest  with  coarse  laughter  and  yells,  and  went  off  shouting, 
"  It  was  all  over  with  Prussia  now,  aim  they  were  released  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance."  The  entreaties,  warnings,  aud  orders  of  the  officers  remained 
utterly  ineffectual  with  these  fellows,  many  of  whom  were  intoxicated,  and  on 
this  mght  many  officers  were  most  brutcdly  ill-treated,  even  killed,  by  their  own 
men. 

On  rejoininff  the  hussars,  our  lieutenant  found  himself  under  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  General  Count  Kalkreuth,  personally  a  brave  and 
honourable  man,  but  who  was  now  so  discouraged  that  he  had  no  thought 
but  of  capitulation  to  the  French.  This  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia 
and  Blucher  most  strenuously  opposed.  The  former  was  so  furious  that 
he  shouted,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  the  troops,  '*  Cowards,  even  if  they  are 
generals,  may  surrender,  but  brave  soldiers  will  cut  their  way  through 
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with  me."    Foitaiiatelj  die  negtriastions  w«ie  earned  on  in  die  person  cf 
Biueher,  and  the  following  was  the  result: 

Count  Kalkreath  rode  with  Blacher^.who  appointed  me  hb  ordsrlj,  to  meet 
Mftr^hftl  Soolt,  and  it  was  agreed  that  hostiuties  ehould  not  begin  on  eith«: 
side  until  the  oonference  was  ended.  Marshal  Boolt  behaved  most  ooarsely  and 
arrogantly,  displayed  very  brutal  manness,  which  indicated  a  neglected  education, 
and  soon  so  intimidated  poor  old  Kalkreath,  that  he  once  again  saw  the  only 
chance  of  escape  in  a  cowardly  capitulation.  During  the  whole  interview  our 
Bluoher  stood,  purposely  returning  with  equad  insomoe  the  insolence  of  the 
French  generals.  He  took  bat  little  part  in  the  oonversatioB,  which  was  carried 
on  in  French,  a  language  he  did  not  understand,  but  every  now  and  then  he 
Tented  a  heavy  German  oath.  At  length,  Count  Ealkrenth  dared  to  make  a 
proposition  of  surrender  to  him,  and  had  the  weakness  to  allege  as  his  principal 
reason,  the  safetv  of  Prince  Augustus,  and  of  the  Guards  attached  to  our  corps. 
With  a  glance  or  the  most  furious  contempt  Blucher  looked  at  the  count,  and 
then  said  aloud :  ''  His  royal  highness  Prince  Augustus  has  far  too  great  a 
soldier's  heart  to  consent  to  such  a  cowardly  capitnlalion.  The  Guards  of  his 
majesty  are  fine  fellows,  but  are  worth  no  move  here  than  any  other  soldier,  and 
the  deuce  take  me  if  I  aoe^t  such  a  capitulation  for  my  persoiL"  Count  Eal- 
kreuth  turned  away  abashed,  and  continued  his  negotiations  with  Marshal  Soult. 
As  Blucher  frequently  heard  the  word  capitulation  used,  he  at  last  lost  patience, 
walked  up  to  Soult,  and  said  in  German,  which  was  understood  by  some  of  the 
French  omcers  :  "  I  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will  not  ask  anything  wrong  of 
me,  an  old  soldier  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  with  honour.  As  an  honest 
soldier,  I  will  let  myself  be  cut  to  j>ieces  at  any  moment,  if  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise, but  I  will  never  capitulate  in  a  ccwanlly  way."  And  saying  this  he 
struck  his  sabie-hilt  till  it  rattled  again. 

But  ELalkreuth  was  not  the  only  general  who  desponded  at  this  fearfbl 
period  of  Prussian  history ;  fort  npon  fort  was  surrendered,  and  Prinoe 
Ton  Hohenlohe^s  entire  corps  laid  down  its  arms.  Blucher  alone  kept  the 
field  with  a  division  which  was  daily  reduced  by  desertion.  He  resolved 
to  march  into  Mecklenburg,  in  order  to  draw  large  bodies  of  French 
troops  in  pursuit^  and  thus  foil  Napoleon's  operations  behind  the  Oder. 
In  this  wi^,  too,  the  disbanded  Prussian  army  would  have  time  to  re- 
assemble. In  fact,  three  powerful  French  divisions,  commanded  by  Murat, 
Soult,  and  Bemadotte,  pursued  Blucher,  who,  after  a  brave  defence,  was 
run  to  earth  at  Lubedc,  where  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  At  the 
foot  of  the  treaty  Blucher  wrote,  "  I  only  capitulate  because  I  have  no 
bread  or  ammunidon  left;"  and  when  the  French  were  not  inclined  to 
aofPer  this,  be  threatened  to  withdraw  the  capitulation  and  fight  till  his 
last  man  ^IL  Dumngdie  attack  on  the  oity,  our  lieatenant  was  severely 
wounded,  but  a  tanner  took  compassion  on  him,  and  concealed  him  in  his 
house  from  the  French.  When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  move, 
he  obtained  a  passport  as  a  cattle-dealer,  and  started  for  East  Prussia, 
where  he  intended  to  join  the  army  again.  On  the  journey  he  stopped 
for  a  week  at  Berlin,  and  was  disgusted  at  the  cringing  way  in  which  the 
French  were  traated,  and  the  aorogance  they  displayed.  He  found  it 
Tery  hard  work  to  get  through  the  Freneh  lines,  and  on  one  freeiing 
January  night  was  obliged  to  hide  with  his  guide  under  a  bridge  for  tar 
hours,  which  cost  him  the  bbe  of  his  ear.  He  was  attaohod  to  die  staff 
of  General  I'Estoeq,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  in  which  the  Russians  fought  with  unexampled  bravery.  On 
tiding  back  to  quartets  af^r  the  batde,  he  was  witness  of  a  very  pain&d 
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seene.  He  came  aoross  a  wounded  Prawiaa  offieer,  in  whom  he  reoog- 
niaed  a  friend  of  his  ehildhood*  The  latter,  who  felt  he  was  about  to  die, 
implored  thai  an  end  should  be  put  to  his  sufiFerings,  and  after  a  long 
hesitation,  crur  hnsaar  ordered  one  of  his  escort — a  Pole — to  blow  the 
poor  sufierer's  brains  out,  which  the  trooper  did  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
About  this  time  our  author  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
following  anecdote  relating  to  them  will  prove  amusing : 

The  execrable  commissariat  was  the  reason  why  the  Russian  troops  behaved 
very  badly  in  their  quarters,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  often  thought 
preferable  to  theirs.  The  poor  soldiers  would  not  starve^  and  hence  stole  pro- 
visions, and,  as  is  ususlk  the  case>  many  other  things  stuck  to  their  finders  on 
such  occasione.  The  Cossacks  especially  displayed  a  real  artistic  feeling  in 
stealing,  and  even  the  severest  punishments,  which  they  regularly  receivea  on 
the  detection  of  their  crime,  were  of  no  avail.  In  corporal  punishment  these 
Cossacks  often  showed  an  indifference  to  pain  which  was  really  astounding.  I 
can  remember  the  case  of  an  old  Cossack,  whose  white  beard  hung  down  to  his 
waist :  he  had  stolen  a  table-spoon  at  a  house,  but  was  detected  mi  denounced. 
The  colonel  of  the  detachment  ordered  him  to  receive  seventy-five  blows  with 
tile  Cossaek  kfaantju.  The  punishment  appeared  to  me  severe,  and  I  was  about 
to  beg  the  deliiuiuent  off,  when  I  saw  him  take  a  pull  at  his  spirit-flask,  c^uickly 
dismount,  lay  himself  across  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  call  up  the  executioners. 
The  two  fellows  struck  till  all  cracked  again,  and  I  thought  that  the  poor  devil 
would  be  thoroughly  tanned,  but  be  did  not  move  a  feature  or  make  the  slightest 
complaint.'  When  the  quota  had  been  administered  he  jumped  up,  rubbed  his 
back  a  little,  then  walked  humbly  up  to  the  colonel,  tried  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
asked^  in  a  flattering  tone,  '*  But,  Uttle  father,  I  suppose  I  may  now  keep  the 
shining  thiufi^,  as  I  nave  received  my  right  number  of  lashes  P^'  It  was  only  ' 
when  the  colonel  replied  in  the  negative  that  the  Cossack  reallv  looked  sad,  but 
he  soon  recovered  his  spirits  and  trotted  away,  lac^hing  and  talking  with  his 
comrades  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  the  Russkms  effected  an  armistice  with 
the  French,  an  example  the  Prussians  were  compelled  to  follow.     The 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  the  final  blow,  and  the  once  haughty  Prussian  army 
was  reduced  by  it  to  a  normal  strength  of  forty  thousand  men.     Our 
hussar  asked  for  and  obtained  his  discharge,  although  Blucher  wished  to 
letain  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  visit  some  relatives  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  Russian  army.     Foiled  in  thi6»  he 
returned  to  Konigebei^  at  the  close  of  1808,  and  early  in  the  following 
ear  joined  the  brave  and  unhappy  Von  Schill  in  his  uprising  agmnst  the 
French  usurper.  He  gives  us  very  interesting  anecdotes  about  his  leader, 
and  darkly  hints  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  his  rash  expedition 
under  the  impression  that  his  king  sanctioned  it.  Luckily  for  our  author, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  a  £u:mer  gave  him  a  hiding-place. 
While  lying  here,  he  read  in  an  Austrian  paper  that  the  brave  Duke 
WilUam  of  Brunswiok-Oels  was  collecting  a  corps  in  Bohemia  to  fight  the 
iFrench,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  head-quaiters. 
On  his  road  the  hussar  had  to  swim  the  Elbe  to  escape  the  Westphaiian 
gendarmes,  bnt  he  nmnaged  to  join  the  duke  after  enduring  great  priva- 
tions.    The  corps  was  to  consist  of  two  battalions  of  light  infantry,  a 
jwgiment  of  hussars,  and  a  horse  battery.     With  these  troops  the  duke 
intended  to  enter  North  Germany,  and  draw  the  nation  to  his  side,  while 
the  Austrians  held  Napoleon  in  check  on  the  Danube.     But  the  plan 
'fidled  through  the  jealousy  which  even  in  thoae  days  of  danger  existed 
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between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  found  himself  in  a  very  awkward  position,  still  he  resolved 
to  enter  Saxony,  and  fight  his  way  through  to  Westphalia.  It  was  a 
mad  exploit  to  tnr,  at  the  head  of  some  six  thousand  men,  to  defy  Napo- 
leon and  all  his  derman  allies,  and  the  duke's  position  was  rendered  worse 
when  the  Austrians  signed  an  armistice  with  Napoleon,  and  he  was  \eh 
with  only  eighteen  hundred  men.  The  duke  was  urged  to  share  in  the 
armistice,  but  declined,  and  he  actually  fought  his  way  through  North 
Germany  till  he  reached  Oldenburg,  and  put  his  troops  aboard  vessels 
which  conveyed  them  to  Heligoland,  under  the  fire  of  Danish  batteries* 
Some  of  the  vessels  were  stranded,  and  the  soldiers  aboard  were,  by- 
Napoleon's  special  order,  sent  to  the  Brest  galleys.  From  Heligoland  the 
troops  were  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  attached  to  the  Anglo- 
German  Legion.  Here  our  author  was  placed  on  half-pay^  for  it  was 
found  on  reorganising  the  Black  Hussars  that  there  were  many  super- 
numerary officers,  and  he  was  one  of  the  latest  who  had  joined.  To 
support  himself,  he  was  compelled  to  draw  money  from  home,  which 
reached  him  in  a  very  roundabout  way.  Bills  were  bought  at  Wismar 
on  Gothenburg,  which  were  again  exchanged  for  others  on  London,  as  a 
considerable  trade  went  on  at  that  time  between  England  and  Sweden. 
After  knocking  about  for  some  time  at  Guernsey,  our  hussar,  tired  of 
doing  nothing,  proceeded  to  London,  and  made  application  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  to  get  him  placed  on  active  service. 

The  duke  himself  would  have  willingly  commanded  a  corps  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  thus  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war.  He  set  all  his  influences  in 
London  at  work  to  obtain  this,  out  did  not  succeed.  His  most  decided  opponent 
was  Wellington  himself.  The  latter  had  always  declined  to  have  a  German 
general  under  bis  orders,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  above  all,  and  through  hia 
omnipotent  influence  he  always  contrived  to  carry  his  point.  I  must  honestly 
confess  that  Wellington  was  quite  right.  The  duke,  in  spite  of  all  his  excellent 
military  qualities,  was  ever  avery  difficult  subordinate  to  manage :  he  could  not 
get  on  with  old  Blucher,  and  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  a  deadly 
quarrel  with  Wellington  within  a  week.  These  two  temperaments  diflered 
greatly,  and  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  unite  Are  and  water  as  them.  Nor 
would  the  duke  ha^e  agreed  with  the  other  Eng^lish  generals,  and  had  he  been, 
entrusted  with  a  division  in  Wellington's  army,  it  would  have  led  to  ever^  sort 
of  annoyance,  and  soon  have  placed  him  in  an  untenable  position.  Still  the 
English  ministry  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not  employing  the  duke  on  active 
service.  He  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  his  own  Black 
Band  and  the  German  Legion,  and  ordered  to  operate  with  some  ten  thousand 
men  on  a  distinct  field. 

Our  hussar,  however,  obtained  a  passage  to  Spain  to  try  what  he  could 
do,  and  he  had  numerous  letters  of  introduction.  He  went  aboard  ship 
at  Portsmouth,  and  dilates  upon  the  horrible  scenes  he  witnessed  at  that 
port,  and  the  fights  which  constantly  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and 
Jack  Tars.  He  landed  in  the  Peninsula  on  June  1,  1810,  and  joined  the 
mess  of  the  artillery  of  the  Anglo-German  Legion  during  the  fortnight 
he  spent  in  Lisbon.  This  legion  was  first  organised  in  1804  from  the 
fragments  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  consequence 
of  the  Convention  of  Lauenburg.  The  officers  were  all  Hanoverians,  and 
the  troops  in  course  of  time  represented  nearly  eveiy  German  state,  as 
they  were  recruited  from  prisoners  taken  from  the  French.     The  corn- 
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position  of  the  legion  has  been  very  rariottsly  described.  At  the  time  of 
its  greatest  strength  it  consisted  of  two  dragoon  and  three  hussar  regi- 
ments, eight  battalions  line  infantry,  two  battalions  light  infantiy,  four 
batteries  of  field  and  two  of  horse  artillery,  with  a  small  engineer  corps. 
These  troops,  however,  were  never  combined,  but  served  in  the  most 
different  scenes.  A  portion  of  the  legion  was  employed  in  1805  for  a 
landing  in  Germany,  another  in  1807  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  and  some  corps  operated  in  Sweden  for  a  while.  In  1808, 
four  infantry  battalions,  three  batteries,  the  3rd  Hussars,  and  the  light 
brigade  were  sent  to  the  Peninsula.  A  portion  of  these  were  under 
Moore,  and,  after  the  retreat  from  Coninna,  several  of  the  transports  were 
wrecked,  and  hundreds  of  German  soldiers  found  their  death  in  the  sea. 
The  2nd  Hussars  and  the  light  brigade  were  also  employed  in  the  sense* 
less  expedition  to  Walcheren,  where  they  distinguished,  themselves,  but 
suffered  a  terrible  loss  through  sickness.  Four  infantry  battalions  and  a 
batteiy  were  sent  in  1809  to  Sicily,  where  they  remained  for  several 
years,  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  The  legion  was  also  engaged 
m  the  campaign  in  the  south  of  France,  and  fought  most  bravely  at 
Waterloo.  When  our  author  landed  in  the  Peninsula,  the  legion  was 
represented  by  an  hussar  regiment,  four  battalions  line  infantry,  and 
three  field  batteries,  all  which  troops  were  attached  to  Wellington's  army. 
The  hussar  joined  head-quarters  at  Celerico,  and  his  first  care  was  to 
present  a  letter  of  introduction  which  he  had  to  Wellington,  from  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  aiding  Germans 
in  England  by  word  and  deed : 

To  present  this  letter  I  required  an  audience,  and  this  was  no  easy  matter  for 
a  joung  subaltern  like  myself,  for  the  noble  lord  shut  himself  up,  observed  a 
more  tnan  princely  etiquette,  and  was  not  accessible  unless  some  pressing  matter 
comiected  with  the  service  occurred.  He  associated  chiefly  with  his  staff,  com- 
posed of  a  great  nxunber  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  most  aristocratic  English 
families.  His  personal  appearance  produced  a  peculiar  effect  upon  me ;  iuad  I 
not  known  that  the  man  whose  presence  I  now  entered  was  commander-in-chief 
pf  the  British  land  forces,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  had  already  gained  a  name  in  the  Peninsula,  the  idea  would  never  have 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  a  soldier,  so  little  military  was  there  in  his  appear- 
ance. The  nobleman,  accustomed  to  command,  could  be  at  once  recognised  in 
him,  and  I  might  have  taken  him  for  a  minister,  a  diplomatist,  or  a  ricn  landed 
gentleman ;  but  never  for  a  soldier.  His  dress,  too,  was  rather  that  of  a 
civilian,  and  consisted  of  white  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  neckcloth,  stiffly  starched 
shirt,  and  a  light-blue  frock  coat.  On  the  beardless,  finely-chiselled  lace,  there 
was  an  unmistakable  expression  of  unbending  strength  of  will,  great  calmness 
and  certainty,  but  at  the  same  time  of  powerful  selt-esteem,  ana,  indeed.  Lord 
Wellington  always  seemed  to  me  the  true  representative  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy. 

The  hufisar  was  courteously  greeted  by  Wellington,  who  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  only  offer  him  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  army. 
This  being  respectfully  declined,  he  attached  him  as  volunteer  to  Craw-  ' 
ford's  staff,  allowing  him  to  draw  rations  but  no  pay.  After  a  short 
interview,  came  an  invitation  to  dinner  for  the  same  day,  and  our  lieu- 
tenant found  himself  dismissed : 

His  lordship's  table,  at  which  his  numerous  adjutants  and  several  field  officers 
represented  the  guests,  counted  about  twenty  persons.    The  service  and  plate 
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displayed  noble  wealth.  The  aervants  waited  in  full  lirer^,  and  most  of  the  fiure 
seemed  to  haye  come  from  England;  in  short,  it  was  difficult  to  eredit  that  I 
was  at  the  table  of  a  general  who  was  opposed  to  a  powerful  army  in  the  heart 
of  a  most  desolated  country.  The  etiquette  at  table  was  so  strict,  that  it  could 
not  well  be  stricter  at  a  pnnce's  table.  Most  of  the  officers  conversed  together 
in  a  low  voice,  and  all  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  lordship,  who  was  very  chary 
of  words,  to  be  in  readiness  to  answer  his  questions.    Business  obUged  Wef- 

a;onto  leave  the  table  at  an  early  hour,  but  at  his  request  the  guests  remained ; 
when  the  doth  was  removed,  and  the  decanters  began  circulating,  all  dis- 
played that  noisy  merriment,  which  fioglishmen,  in  spite  of  their  formality  and 
stimLCSSy  are  wont  to  indu^  in  when  wine  has  warmed  their  blood. 

The  story  of  the  Peninsular  War  has  been  so  often  told  that  we  need 
not  dwell  on  it  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  sav  that  oar  author  was  severely 
wounded,  and  was  carried  from  the  field  in  an  ambulance  cart.  As  it 
jolted  along^  Wellington  rode  past,  and  stopped  to  express  a  few  words  of 
thanks  for  his  past  gallant  conduct,  and  our  author  was  highly  delighted 
at  such  sympathy  from  the  generally  cold  and  reserved  comroander-^n* 
cfaief.  After  the  bullet  had  been  extracted  he  was  sent  by  easy  stages 
to  Lisbon,  and,  on  final  recovery,  joined  his  regiment  of  Black  Bruoa- 
wickera,  who  were  garrisoned  in  Ireland.  As  he  found,  however,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  regiment  being  employed  on  active  service, 
he  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Russia.  He  went  first  to 
Gothenburg,  and  thence  to  6t.  Petersburg;  but,  as  the  head-quarters 
and  the  Emperor  were  at  Wilna,  he  proceeded  without  further  delay  to 
that  city,  where  he  was  soon  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  He  found  a  very  unpleasant  feeling  existiing  in  the  army  betweea 
the  German  and  Russian  generals,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  we 
will  quote  hia  pen-and-ink  photogcaph  of  General  Arakt)eyeff,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  artillery : 

I  have  known  very  few  men  for  wiiom  I  felt  such  internal  disgust  at  the  first 
^ance,  as  for  this  count.  All  those  bad  Qualities  which  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Sclavonic  character,  were  combinea  in  him,  but  he  did  not  possess  a 
single  good  quality  of  the  race.  He  was  cringingly  flattering  to  all  high- 
standing  persons  of  influence,  and,  to  make  up  for  it,  harsh,  brutal,  and 
cruel  to  his  inferiors.  I  was  once  eye-witness  how  he  treated  a  Russian 
veteran,  covered  with  orders,  who  did  not  notice  his  approach  and  neglected 
to  salute  him.  He  struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  large  stick  so  violently, 
that  the  poor  man  sank  to  the  ground  senseless,  and  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
Without  deigning  a  further  glance  at  the  victim  of  his  brutality,  he  quietly 
continued  his  walk.  At  the  same  time  this  man  was  so  wretoiedly  timia, 
that  his  cowardice  became  proverbial  with  the  army.  He  could  not  endure 
firing,  and  when  an  action  oegan  he  would  ride  away  at  full  speed ;  and  yet 
he  was  commandant  of  the  artillery  !  It  was  alwavs  a  riddle  to  me,  that  so 
gentle  a  monarch  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  shoula  tolerate  such  a  ruffian  in 
his  vicinity,  and  even  allow  him  considerable  influence.  But  there  was  no 
lack  of  such  oontradiokions  in  the  Russian  army  of  that  day,  and  any  foreigners 
who  wished  to  serve  in  it,  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  much  that  was  un- 
pleasant and  even  hurtful  to  his  feelings. 

Our  author  states  that  at  the  period  when  hoetiltties  began  with 
France,  Barclay  had  not  more  than  110,000  men  under  his  ordersy 
while  the  second  western  army,  under  Bagration,  did  not  amount  to 
beyond  35,000,  and  the  army  of  reserve  was  about  the  same  strength. 
Thus,  then,  the  Russians  had  not  more  than  200^000  meni  of  whom 
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20,000  were  Coiaacks,  tooppoie  to  Napoleon's  army  of  at  least  400,000. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Frendi  the  RussianB  eraoualed  Wihia,  and 
orders  were-  given  that  the  stores  of  proyisions  should  be  burnt,  to  pre- 
Tent  them  fetlling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemj.  But  the  Jews  bought 
most  of  the  stores  from  the  commissariat,  and  bags  of  sawdust  were  burnt 
for  flour.  The  Polish  Jews,  who  cheated  both  sides  equally,  made  enor- 
mous fortunes  during  the  campaign.  On  the  march  to  Dnssa  the  army 
suffered  severely  by  the  desertion  of  the  Poles,  who  had  been  forced 
under  arms,  andthe  loss,  during  the  first  month,  our  author  estimates  at 
no  less  than  6000' men.  Ere  long  the  Emperor  Alexander  became  so 
sick  of  the  squabbling  among  the  generals,  than  he  ran  away  from  the 
army,  leaving  the  command  to  Barclay.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  stand  in  the  lines  of  Drissa,  but  the  commander-in-chief  thought 
it  wiser  to  efiect  a  junction  with  the  second  army,  and  this  was  carried 
out  just  before  Smolensk.  The  united  armies  had  a  strength  of  1 15,000 
fine  troops,  and  about  6000  Cossacks  and  irregulars.  Against  lliese 
Napoleon  had  at  least  180,000,  and  Barclay  had  no  resource  but  to  con- 
tinue his  retreat.  This  aroused  such  dissatisfaction  among  the  Russians, 
that  Alexander  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  public  voice,  and  deposed 
Barclay  from  the  command-in-chief,  which  was  given  to  Prince  Eutusoff, 
a  man  of  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  The  battle  of  tlie  Borodino  soon 
ensued,  in  which  our  author  had  for  the  first  time  the  nnhappiness  of 
fighting  against  his  own  countrymen.  The  Russians,. he  states,  displayed 
extraordinary  tenacity  in  the  combat,  and  he  saw  wounded  men  rush 
empty-handed  on  the  foe,  to  tear  their  weapons  from  them  and  kill 
them.  Even  those  who  lay  on  the  ground  wrestled  in  the  last  death- 
pangps,  and  sought  to  murder  each  other  with  their  fists.  The  terriUe 
hatde  lasted  twelve  hours,  and  the  Russian  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
was  40,000,  while  that  of  the  French  was  from  20,000  to  30,000.  This 
will  serve  to  show  the  bitterness  displayed  on  both  sides.  In  spite- of 
Prince  Kutusoff's  unfounded  bulletin  of  victory,  the  battle  of  Borodino 
will  ever  remain  an  honour  to  the  Russian  army.  Barclay  de  Tolly  dis- 
played the  most  extraordinary  bravery,  and  had  four  horses  shot  under 
him;  but  this  much  maligned  man  was  forced  to  res^  his  command, 
and  was  maltreated  by  the  populace  at  Kaluga,  while  Kutusoff,  who  had 
done  nothing,  had  honours  heaped  upon  him,  and  received  a  present  of 
100,000  silver  roubles  from  his  blinded  monarch.  Our  author,  who  was 
again  severely  wounded,  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  Moscow : 

Here  I  found  the  population  in  the  greatest  excitement,  and  the  long  streets 
and  wide  squaces  of  the  enormous  eity  were  filled  with  a  restlessly  heaving  mass. 
The  most  varying  reports  were  spread,  hot  no  one  could  distinguish  trulsi  from 
falsehood.  It  was  officially  announced  that  our  army  had  gained  a  brilliant 
Tictory  at  the  Borodino,  but  the  thousands  of  wounded  and  stragglers,  who 
gcadnally  arrived,  as  well  as  the  news  that  the  array  was  retieatinfi^  contradicted 
the  victory.  .  .  .  The  sight  offered  me  outside  the  gates  of  Moscow  I  shall 
jiever  forget.  As  if  a  national  migration  were  taking  plaee,  huadieds  of  thousands 
of  persons  were  leaving  the  doomed  ciiy»  heamly  Giaen  with  their  traps.  Horaes 
and  conveyances  were  not  to  be 'procured  for  mone^,  and  even  welL^essed  men 
pushed  trucks  before  them,  and  walked  along  with  heavy  bundiee  like  Jew 
pedlars.  Scenes  of  despair,  of  misery,  of  the  deepest  horror,  ooeuned  every- 
where, and  yells,  groans,  and  exeerations  of  the  foe,  whose  thivst  for  conquest 
entailed  the  ruin  of  Moscow,  filled  the  air.    At  the  same  time  .there  wasiany 
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quantity  of  quarrelling,  for  nearly  every  minute  the  road  was  blocked,  and  the 
enormous  procession  could  only  move  at  a  snail's  pace.  Orderlies  and  adjutants, 
who  had  important  despatches  to  deliver,  dashed  through,  and  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  noble  Russians  lavished  blows  of  their  whips,  which  entailed  fresh  cursinc" 
and  objurgations;  in  short,  it  was  such  a  scene  as  I  could  not  have  supposea 


Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  burning  of  Moscow  did  not  have  such 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  war  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
Even  had  the  city  been  spared,  Napoleon  could  not  have  remained  there 
for  the  winter  with  his  army,  as  provisions  would  have  run  short.  The 
Cossacks,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  arrived  from  the  banks  of  the  Don 
at  this  time>  would  have  cut  off  his  transports.  The  real  destruction  of 
the  French  army,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  purposeless  delay  of 
four  weeks  at  Moscow,  instead  of  at  once  retreating  or  advancing  into 
Little  Russia.  Afler  the  retreat  of  the  French,  Moscow  offered  a  terrible 
appearance,  and  the  returning  citizens  were  furious  at  the  attempt  Na- 
poleon made  to  blow  up  their  sacred  Kremlin,  in  which  he,  fortunately, 
o;ily  partially  succeeded.  With  the  wanton  desecration  of  the  churches 
by  the  French,  the  war  assumed  a  fearfully  barbarous  character  on  the 
side  of  the  outraged  nation,  and  their  savageness  surpassed  even  anything 
the  hussar  had  witnessed  in  Spain : 

The  most  furious  were  the  women,  although  as  a  rule  the  fair  sex  in  Russia 
are  generallv  gentle,  good-tempered,  and  submissive.  I  saw  a  well-dressed  and 
rather  ^od-iooking  female  tear  the  heart  out  of  the  body  of  a  still  quivering 
grenadier,  and  display  it  to  the  mob  with  a  yell  of  triumph.  I  could  mention 
a  number  of  similar  instances.  Thus,  we  frequently  found  the  bodies  of  Prench- 
men  bung  up  by  the  feet  from  trees,  so  that  the  poor  wretches  must  have  died 
in  agony;  others  were  laid  between  boards  and  sawn  in  two,  or  fastened  to 
horses  and  dragged  to  death  across-country.  And  vet,  I  repeat,  the  old  Russian 
race  is  generaDv  ^d  tempered  and  kind,  and  the  utmost  frenzy  alone  could 
induce  such  barbarity. 

While  the  French  lay  down  and  died  by  the  roadside  on  the  retreat, 
the  Russians  were  also  very  badly  off;  owing  to  the  cheating  of  the  com- 
missariat the  troops  were  shamemlly  rationed,  and  the  army  on  the  march 
to  Wilna  melted  away  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  French 
were  utterly  demoralised,  and  our  author  states  that  one  day  he,  with  but 
six  Cossacks,  took  fifty  voltigeurs  prisoners.  Although  these  men  were 
armed,  they  did  not  dare  offer  any  resistance.  Of  the  many  horrible 
scenes  connected  with  the  retreat  the  most  horrible  is,  perhaps,  the 
following : 

On  December  5,  under  such  intense  cold  that  I  could  not  sit  my  horse,  but 
was  forced  to  run  by  its  side,  I  noticed  a  deserted  peasant  sledge  in  a  wide  plain 
of  snow.  The  Cossacks  I  had  with  me  curiously  raised  the  canvas  covering,  and 
I  went  up  to  it.  The  sight  I  witnessed  was  fearful.  A  dead  officer,  both  of 
wiiose  feet  had  been  shot  o£P,  was  lying  by  the  side  of  the  corpses  of  two  little 
girls,  who  must  have  been  frozen  or  starved  to  death,  for  they  held  some  strips 
of  raw  horseflesh  in  their  rigid  hands,  which  the  frost  had  rendered  hard  as 
stone.  Crouching  in  one  comer  was  a  lady,  wrapped  up  in  costly  velvets  and 
dirty  horsecloths,  almost  a  skeleton  through  hunger  and  cold,  but  yet  displaying 
regular  features  and  large  black  eyes,  from  which  all  animation,  however,  had 
^sappeared.  In  a  feunt  voice  she  implored  food  for  a  babe,  which  she  held 
tightly  pressed  to  her  bosom  with  both  hands,  in  order  to  warm  it.  When  she 
showed  it  to  us,  in  order  the  more  to  excite  our  compassion,  tliis  babe  was  also 
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a  corpse.  The  despair  of  excessive  sorrow  at  this  moment  seized  on  the  un- 
happy mother,  she  uttered  a  heartrending  cry,  and  then,  with  a  strength  and 
rapiddtT  hardly  to  be  expected  from  so  utterly  exhausted  a  woman,  she  tore  a 
pistol  from  the  belt  of  a  Cossack  and  blew  her  brains  out.  As  I  learned  after- 
wards from  papers  found  in  the  sledee,  it  was  the  family  of  a  Erench  colonel 
of  artillery,  wnich  had  thus  miserably  perished.  Only  too  many  such  cases 
occurred. 

At  W3na  our  hussar  bad  ihe  pleasure  of  giving  a  hearty  thrashing  to 
a  rich  Jew,  who  kicked  an  old  French  officer,  who  was  unable  to  retaliate, 
because  he  had  lost  both  hands.  The  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  com- 
plain to  General  Miloradovitch,  but  when  the  latter  heard  the  facts  he 
told  his  Cossacks  to  give  the  Jew  another  thrashing.  At  Wilna  the  losses 
of  the  Russian  armj  during  ihe  winter  of  1812  were  reckoned.  Kutusoff 
had  left  the  camp  of  Yarulino  with  exactly  1 10,000  men,  and  after  a  seven 
weeks'  march  he  had  scarce  50,000  left.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  did  not  fight  a  single  en|;agement  during  the  period.  Cold  and 
the  peculation  of  the  commissariat  had  done  the  work.  On  hearing  of 
York's  capitulation  at  Taaroggen,  our  author  resolved  to  leave  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  as  a  reward  for  past  exertions  the  government  gave  him 
the  order  of  St.  George,  fourth  class,  which  was  greatly  esteemed,  as  it 
could  only  be  obtained  through  bravery  in  the  field.  On  reaching 
Konigsberg,  however,  the  hussar  discovered  that  York's  step  was  regarded 
as  premature,  and  it  was  not  known  whether  he  might  not  be  tried  by 
court-martial  for  it,  and  in  all  probability  shot.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  '^  old  Bear,"  as  he  was  popularly  termed, 
should  give  our  author  a  Very  unceremonious  reception,  until  he  reminded 
him  how  they  had  fought  together  side  by  side  m  Mecklenburg.  The 
result  of  the  interview  was  wat  York  requested  the  hussar  to  undertake 
the  training  of  the  Landwehr  cavalry  of  East  Prussia.  It  was  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  remain  in  country  quarters  and  see  his  comrades  go  off 
to  the  wars,  but  the  Fatherland  required  his  services  at  home,  and  he  could 
do  nothing  but  obey.  Indeed,  sacrifices  were  the  rule  at  thb  season  in 
Eastern  Prussia: 

The  landlords  and  farmers  gave  us  all  the  horses  for  nothing,  or,  if  they  were 
very  poor,  at  small  prices,  and  yoked  oxen  to  their  ploughs.  I  remember  a  far 
from  wealthy  farmer  who  gave  us  a  young  horse,  but  would  not  at  any  nrice  part 
with  a  mare  he  had,  because  she  annually  dropped  a  valuable  foal.  I  nad  gone 
away  about  an  hour  from  him  when  he  came  after  me,  and  said  in  his  honest 
East  Prussian  dialect,  "I  have  thought  it  over,  captain;  a  num  must  now  give 
all  he  has  for  our  king,  and  so  you  can  take  the  grey  mare,  and  pay  me  enough 
to  buy  me  an  old  horse  to  drag  my  cart,  for  I  have  not  a  crown  piece  in  the 
house." 

A  few  months  later  the  writer  heard  fix>m  his  old  commandant,  Blucher, 
that  he  had  a  vacancy  to  offer  him  in  his  corps,  and  he  could  not  resist 
this  temptation.  On  reaching  head- quarters,  Marshal  Forwards,  as  he 
was  now  universally  called,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  altered  in  the 
least ;  he  was  jolly  as  ever,  though  he  had  serious  causes  of  vexation. 
The  Russian  generals  Sacken  and  Langeron  felt  their  pride  insulted  at 
being  under  a  Prussian  commander,  and  refused  to  obey.  Here  Blncher's 
mother-wit  came  into  play,  and  he  rendered  himself  such  a  favourite  with 
the  Cossacks  that  they  declared  he  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
and  was  removed  to  Prussia  by  some  accident.  The  appointment  Blucher 
had  to  offer  our  author  was  that  of  orderly  officer  to  General  Sacken,  and 
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he  troflted  to  his  discretion  to  reixrove  some  of  the  existing  diiferenceB.  It 
if  amusing'  to  read  his  account  of  ^e  abase  Blucher  lavished  on  the  Rus- 
fflan  generals)  especially  on  Langeron,  whom  he  detested  the  more  because 
be  was  of  French  eztnction.  The  battle  of  the  Ratzbach,  however,  re- 
Qonciled  Bluoher  and  Sacken,  and  they  learned  to  estimate  each  other's 
sterling  qualities.  t)uring  the  battle  of  Wartenburg — York's  most 
brillia]^  victory,  our  author  was  sent  with  despatches  to  Blucher: 

He  was  evidently  in  a  good  temper,  and  had  a  jest  for  each  company  as  it 
mardied  past.  Thus  I  h^rd  ^him  snent  to  some  poor  Landwehr  troops,  who  had 
taken  off  their  wom<K)at  boots  and  were  wading  through  the  mud  oarefooted, 
''Well,  boys,  yon  are  clever  fellows;  you  would  sooner  go  barefoot  than  have 
your  boots  full  of  mud."  A  Luidwehrman  replied  ill-temperedly,  "  Yes,  excel- 
lency, it  is  wretched  work  with  the  boots,  they  will  not  hold  together."  "Ah, 
you  stupid  devil,  why  are  the  Frenchmen  standing  over  there,  except  for  vou  to 
take  their  boots  off  them  ?  It's  famous  walking  on  Paris  soles,  and  the  iellows 
will  soon  have  to  hurry  baok  to  Franee  at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  be  a  pity  for 
good  shoes.  So,  childreii,  look  sharp  and  set  new  boots  from  the  Frenchmen," 
old  Bluoher  replied,  with  a  loud  laugh,  to  whieh  theLandwehr  taspoaded  with  a 
shout  of  delight. 

Our  author  descrRiee  in  glowing  language  the  battle  of  the  nations 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  Both  Russians  and  Prussians  fought 
with  distinguished  bravery,  and  without  the  slightest  jealousy.  One 
episode,  the  Russian  attack  on  the  village  of  Pfaffendorf,  is  worthy  quo- 
tation : 

As  the  villa^  of  Gohlis  was  now  suficiently  protected  by  two  Prussian  batta- 
lions, at  three  p.h.  Saoken  ordered  hm  troops  to  advance  cmoc  again  on  Pfaffen- 
dorf.  After  a  long  struggle,  a  few  battalions  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
centre  of  the  straggling  village,  but  the  French  worked  their  batteries  in  tlie 
Rosenthal  so  well  that  our  men  were  compelled  to  fall  back  again.  During  the 
bombardment  a  lar^  house  was  fired,  in  which  lay  several  hundred  French, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  wounded.  It  was  teniUe  to  see  these  noor  wretefaes 
attempt  to  save  themselves,  but  mostly  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  tiieir  weakness 
or  their  wounds,  and  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  burning  alive.  Many  Russian 
soldiers,  it  is  true,  defied  the  flames  and  enemy's  bullets,  and  dashed  into  the 
burning  building  to  save  their  comrades,  but  did  not  idways  succeed,  and  many 
of  the  rescuers  found  death  in  their  gjmerous  effort.  Some  of  the  wounded 
tottered  up  to  us,  only  dressed  in  a  shirt,  all  black  with  smoke,  and  with  the 
bandages  burnt  off  their  wounds.  One  young  Polish  officer,  whose  nose,  chin, 
and  one  eye  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot,  but  who  yet  chmg  to  life 
with  extraordinaiY  tenacity,  I  carried  for  a  time  on  the  front  of  my  saddle-bow, 
for  the  purpose  or  conveying  him  to  our  ambulance.  As  I  received  fresh  orders 
while  proeeeding  there,  I  handed  over  my  piot^g^  to  a  slightly  wounded  Rus- 
sian. The  pair  nad  got  but  a  few  yards  from  me,  when  a  cannon-ball  so  de- 
stroyed them,  that  their  bodies  actually  flew  in  the  air  in  patches.  This  burning 
French  lazaretto  at  Pfaffendorf  was  the  most  fearful  sight  I  witnessed  during 
the  whole  of  my  military  career. 

The  scenes  inside  Leipzig  were  equally  exciting  :  dius,  a  larg^  hoose 
was  occupied  by  Poles,  who  ineessantly  nred  on  the  advancing  Russians. 
In  vain  did  our  hussar  call  to  them  to  surrender ;  the  major  ewore  liiat 
they  would  never  yield  to  a  Russian,  and,  in  faet,  they  weie  shot  down  to 
the  last  man.  Amr  the  Elster^iridge  was  blown  up,  the  !Freneh  offieers 
were  taken  prisoners  en  maMe,  and  so  many  delivered  up  their  swords  to 
our  author,  that  he  was  compelled  to  break  their  blades  on  a  gun*wheel. 
The  enthoriasm  of  the  Prussians  was  intense.     An  old  captain  of  Land- 
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w«lir  8aid»  in  tbe  aatlbor^  htanng^:  '<  Two  of  my  sons  fell  before,  and  I 
fa»ve  just  received  news  thai  my  third  lad  was  shot  at  Moekem,  but  it  is 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  yiotory  as  this.  Why  did  God 
grant  me  sons,  unless  they  could  die  for  our  kiog  and  our  Pnusian 
fittherland?''  The  allies  slowly  followed  the  French  up,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  January  crossed  the  Rhine.  At  Brienne  a  des-^ 
perate  night  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Von  Sacken  was  obliged 
to  draw  his  sword,  and  his  adjutant  was  killed  by  his  side.  It  is  plain 
that  the  army  of  Silesia  suffered  terribly  during  the  campaign  of  1814, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  was  within  an  ace  of  being  destroyed. 
Things  got  to  the  worst  when  old  Blucher  was  taken  ill: 

The  field-marshal,  who  was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  was 
ordered  to  protect  them  with  a  green  snade,  and  as  such  a  thing  could  not  be 
procured  at  once,  he  put  on  an  old  lad/s  bonnet  with  a  deep  poke.  Any  one 
who  had  seea  this  man  of  sevent^r-thiee  years  of  age,  lying  m  his  carnage, 
wrapped  in  a  fur  cbak  and  with  this  bonnet  pulled  over  liis  eyes,  would  never 
liave  supposed  that  this  decrepit  and  laughable  apparition  was  Blucher,  the 
general  of  hussars,  the  celebrated  Marshal  forwards  of  the  army  of  Silesia. 

The  troops  suffered  terribly  through  want  of  food :  they  had  plenty  of 
champagne  to  drink  but  no  meat  to  eat,  and  they  were  growing  despon- 
dent through  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  seemed  to  multiply  himself 
and  deal  uiem  blow  after  blow.  At  length,  however,  light  dawned: 
Colonel  von  Grolmann  talked  seriously  with  Alexander,  and  induced  him . 
to  decree  that  Gtenerak  von  Winzengerode  and  Von  Billow  should  join 
the  army  of  Silesia,  and  advance  on  Paris.  The  spirits  of  the  troops 
were  also  aroused  by  a  smart  night  attack  York  made  on  Marmont's 
corps: 

About  seven  in  the  evening  of  a  stariit  night  the  Pmssian  attacking  columns 
started  in  perfect  siknice.  Not  a  word  was  spc^en,  not  a  pipe  lighted,  for  fear 
of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  we  marched  on  like  an  army  of 
ghosts.  'Watchfulness  on  outpost  duty  nas  never  been  one  of  the  praiseworthy 
military  qualities  of  the  French,  and  thus  our  van  was  enabled  to  get  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  bivouac-fires  without  being  noticed.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal  from  Qeneral  York,  the  troops  burst  into  a  loud  hurrah,  the  drummers 
beat  their  instruments  as  if  about  to  break  them,  the  bugles  brayed,  the  fugle- 
homs  piped :  in  short,  there  was  a  tremendous  row.  And  then  all  dashed  at 
full  speed  upon  the  startled  French,  who  had  not  at  all  expected  this  nootomal 
attack.  All  who  did  not  manage  to  escape,  were  out  down,  stabbed,  or  trampled 
by  our  horses,  and  we  incessantly  pursued  the  foe,  who  at  last  got  into  such  a 
state  of  disorder  that  regiments  attacked  one  another.  Our  loss  was  but 
slight,  bat  we  captured  about  fifty  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

The  capture  of  Paris,  our.  author  declares,  was  not  such  an  easy  task 
as  it  has  been  described.  Detached  fights  took  place  all  round  the  city, 
and  considerable  bravery  was  displayed  by  the  French.  Ijangeron,  after 
an  obstinate  attack,  carried  the  Montmartre,  and  was  about  to  shell  Paris, 
had  not  Alexander  threatened  to  cashier  him  if  he  did  so.  If  Blucher 
had  had  his  way,  the  city  would  have  been  bombarded  for  &ur-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  then  taken  by  storm.  As  for  the  Russian  troops,  they 
were  furious,  fiar  their  argument  was,  "  Moscow  the  Holy  was  burnt,  and 
Paris  must  be  burnt  in  return."  The  army  of  Silesia  was  insulted  by  not 
being  allowed  to  join  the  triumphal  procession,  because  the  troops  were 
too  ragged.  Blucher  refused  to  go,  alleging  his  illness,  while  York  de* 
clared  bluntly  that  he  had  no  full-dress  uniform,  and,  besides,  could  not 
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leave  his  troops.  It  was  certainly  an  uDgracious  return  for  all  the 
exertions  the  army  of  Silesia  had  made.  General  dissatisfiaction  was  felt 
that  the  troops  were  not  quartered  on  the  Parisians  in  the  same  way  as 
Napoleon  had  treated  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other  German  capitals,  and  the 
indulgence  shown  France  was  so  great  that,  on  March  31,  York's  troops 
were  obliged  to  satisfy'  their  hunger  with  ammunition  bread.  The 
Prussian  commanders,  however,  speedily  rectified  this  by  writing  their 
own  requisitions  for  provbions,  and  having  them  executed  by  the  adjoin- 
ing villages. 

Yon  Sacken  being  appointed  military  governor  of  Paris,  our  author 
naturallv  accompanied  him  as  adjutant  He  left  him  in  May  on  furlough, 
and  revisited  his  Penates,  until  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  called 
him  back  to  the  army.  General  satisfaction  was  felt  at  Blucher  being 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  thousand  well-trained  troops.  Our  hussar  fought  at  Ligny, 
one  of  the  most  gallant  actons  the  Prussians  ever  contended,  and  though 
they  were  defeated,  they  were  not  at  all  dishonoured. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  Prussian  troops  crossed  the  Dile  in  very  good 
spirits,  to  which  Blucher  in  no  sli&'ht  measure  contributed.  Although 
he  had  been  shaken  by  his  fall  on  the  previous  day,  he  had  rubbed  his 
limbs  with  brandy,  done  the  same  for  hb  inner  man,  and  now  rode, 
though  in  great  pain,  by  the  side  of  the  troops,  scattering  jokes  in  all 
directions,  which  ran  along  the  ranks  like  wild-fire.  At  night  the 
Prussians  bivouacked  in  the  pouring  rain,  not  far  from  Wavre,  and  made 
themselves  tolerably  comfortable  with  abundant  provisions  and  spirits. 
They  were  well  aware  that  they  would  have  to  fight  again  ere  long, 
for  JBlucher  had  promised  to  support  Wellington,  and  the  old  marshal 
was  not  the  man  to  break  his  word.  This  idea  greatly  cheered  the 
troops,  who  were  burning  to  repay  the  yesterday's  defeat. 

About  Waterloo  our  hussar  has  not  much  to  tell  us,  for  at  the  mo- 
ment he  got  within  the  enemy's  line  of  fire,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the 
right  shoulder-blade,  and  completely  smashed  it.  His  military  career 
was  thus  stopped  for  ever.  According  to  his  editor,  CapUun  Fritz  (we 
regret  that  we  do  not  learn  his  family  name)  died  only  two  years  back, 
universally  respected,  and  true  to  the  last  to  the  motto,  ^<  With  God,  for 
King  and  Fatherland."  In  his  time  he  probably  saw  more  service  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  get 
beyond  a  captaincy.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  his  actual  service  with  the  Prussian  army  was  not  long.  Great 
thanks  are  certainly  due  to  Julius  von  Wickede  for  publishing  this 
u: u^^  which  must  be  of  good  efiect  in  Prussia,  and  aid  in  removing 


that  slightly  ignoble  panic  which  was  felt  in  Germany  during  the  past 
year.  Equally  pleased  are  we  to  notice  the  healthy  tone  the  old  soldier 
employs  when  speaking  of  the  first  Napoleon :  although  animated  by  a 
hatred  of  the  French,  which  we  of  to-day  cannot  understand,  but  which 
was  perfectly  justified  by  the  humiliation  the  Germans  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  foes,  our  hussar  never  condescends  to  vulgar  calumny  of 
a  great  man.  Throughout  his  biography  we  notice,  on  the  contrary,  a 
respectful  admiration  for  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age.  Even  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  French  must  have  found  a  melancholy 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  a  European  coalition  was  required  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  conqueror. 
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THE  ACCLIMATISATION  SOCIETY  * 

Ws  have  long^  urged  the  urgent  necessity  for  founding  an  Acclimatisa- 
tion Society  in  this  country.  Zoological  societies,  instructive  and  inte- 
resting as  they  are,  have  in  reality  no  practical  value  except  inasmuch  as 
they  are  made  to  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  introduction  of 
new  species  and  varieties  of  animals  useful  to  man.  It  is  surprising  in 
a  country  so  eminently  practical  as  this,  that  this  great  fact  has  not  been 
felt  and  acted  upon  before.  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have  had 
their  Acclimatisation  Societies  for  years  past.  We  have  now  our  Accli- 
matisation Society  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  as  yet  only  the  germ  of 
what  we  hope  to  see  it  soon  become.  When  we  consider  that  scarcely  a 
domestic  animal,  from  the  horse  and  sheep  down  to  the  dairy  fowl,  but 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from  abroad,  we  feel  at  once  how 
wide  a  field  Nature  presents  to  us  for  the  introduction  of  other  useful 
animals,  and  how  much  we  neglect  her  bounties  in  not  availing  ourselves 
more  largely  of  what  has  been  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  true  destination  of  zoological  gardens,  M.  Esquiros  remarks,  when 
treating  of  those  of  Holland,  *'  would  be  to  serve  as  a  stage  for  facts  and 
experiments  in  natural  history.  An  investigation  into  the  laws  by  virtue 
of  which  animals  pass  from  the  savage  into  the  domestic  state,  attempts 
at  acclimatisation,  the  improvement  of  conquered  races,  and  the  education 
of  those  that  remain  to  conquer,  such,  in  our  view,  is  the  field  of  prac- 
tical studies  to  which  zoological  gardens  ought  to  limit  their  instruction." 
**  To  extend,''  we  should  rather  say,  for  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of 
efforts  made  by  noblemen  and  private  individuals  in  that  direction,  and 
occasional  attempts  made  by  the  Zoological  Society,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  done  in  this  country— certainly  nothing  as  yet  that  has  been  syste- 
matically organised  or  carried  out,  and  consequently  promising  any  truly 
important  results. 

In  the  origin  of  things,  M.  Esquiros  goes  on  to  say,  '^  Nature  only 
put  forth  strength,  the  elements  of  production  and  the  outlines  of  things ; 
bat  man  created  labour,  and  created  it  not  only  in  his  own  race,  but 
slowly  and  painfully  developed  this  labour,  the  generator  of  all  positive 
wealth,  in  other  living  beings.  He  summons  these  organised  beings, 
gifted  -like  himself  with  instincts  and  wants,  to  the  help  of  new-bom 

*  The  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Society  for  the  Acclimatisation  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Iniects,  and  Vegetables  within  the  United  Kingdom.    1861. 
Second  Annual  Beport.    1862. 
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economy,  and  elevates  the  brutes  to  the  dignity  of  useful  beings.  In  the 
struggle  begun  between  productive  force  and  the  parsimony  of  nature  man 
develops  successes  and  g^duated  resources.  In  proportion  as  he  improves 
the  social  condition  he  throws  his  light  and  progress  upon  the  animal 
kingdom,  whose  services  he  daily  augments.  Author  of  the  blessings  of 
domesticity  be  pUoes  seme  of  his  diought,  lesoluCian,  and  courage  in 
the  organs  and  movements  of  hie  dumb  alKes,  and  man  thus  creates  one 
by  one  the  animated  instruments  of  industry.'*  There  is,  however,  a 
g^eat  space  interposed  between  what  is  here  portrayed  and  what  is  in 
reality  accomplished.  Instead  of  the  progress  of  utilisation  of  animals 
being  in  accordance  with  that  of  society,  it  has  been  for  years  almost  in  a 
state  of  stagnancy.  The  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  cat, 
deer,  pigs,  and  domesdc  poultry,  some  thirty-two  animals  and  birds 
altogether,  have  continued  to  be  for  yean  the  sole  conquests  effected  in 
the  work  of  domesticating  animals.  Instead  of  daOy  augmenting  the 
services  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  cannot  say  a  conquest  once  a  year  is 
effected,  or  sometimes  once  in  ten  years.  If  the  progress  of  utilisation 
of  animals  bore  any  relation  whatsoever  to  the  progress  of  society,  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  have  quadrupeds,  birds»  fish,  and  insects  in 
thousands  at  our  disposal  which  are  now  utterly  ignored,  and  labour  and 
food  would  be  comparatively  cheaper.  Look  at  the  new  silkworm,  lately 
introduced  through  the  kind  and  intelligent  consideration  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Neville,  the  Bomhyx  CynthicL  It  will  live  on  the  leaves  of 
the  ailanthus  shrub,  which  can  be  made  to  flourish  in  our  own  climate, 
and  hence  its  introduction  and  utilisation  might  possibly  effect  a  total 
revolution  in  the  silk  trade  and  manufacture  I 

Man  derived  his  most  valuable — his  now  indispensable — acquisitions, 
oxen,  sheep,  g^ts,  and  pigs,  from  wild  animals.  How  many  congeners 
have  these  most  useful  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  how  many  avail- 
able varieties  and  breeds  among  these  different  ^peciee  ? 

Pennant  first  argued,  in  his  *^  British  Zoology,"  that  the  ancient  wild 
cattle  of  our  island  were  the  Bisontes  jubati  of  Pliny ;  but  he  went  on 
to  confound  these  with  the  urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  the  aurochs  of 
the  Germans,  and  Bos  sylvestris  of  systematists,  so  weQ  described  by 
Csasar.  The  common  ox  is,  however,  now  generally  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended neither  from  Caesar's  urus  or  the  European  bison,  but  it,  as  well 
as  the  last-named  animal,  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  two  dis- 
tinct species  equally  ancient,  and  which  have  existed  in  our  climates  at 
epochs  more  or  less  distant,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time.  Guvier  con- 
siders the  aurochs,  or  European  bison,  the  most  massive  of  all  existing^ 
quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  and  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
Lithuanian  forests,  as  a  distinct  species  which  man  has  never  subdued, 
whilst  the  remains  only  of  the  true  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of 
onr  domestic  ox,  and  the  stock  whence  our  wild  cattle  descended,  are 
found  in  the  superficial  beds  of  certain  districts. 

The  common  ox  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  the  European  bison  four- 
teen, and  the  American  bison  fifteen.  The  Indian  is  too  irredaimably 
savage  in  his  habits  to  submit  to  the  fetters  which  an  attempt  to  domes* 
ticate  animals  would  impose  upon  his  liberty  ;  a  child  of  tiie  wilderness, 
he  depends  on  his  bow  or  his  .rifle  for  his  subsistence,  and  wanders  free. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  also  likes  to  see  the  bison  eongregati0g  in  vast  herds, 
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•r  roaming  over  the  wide-exteiMied  savannahi  and  prairiee  ef  tlie  Ameii- 
ean  uplandi,  ham  New  Meaioo  to  tbe  Gieat  Slave  Lake,  aa  free  as  kim- 
aelf,  and  henee  it  is,  apparentlj,  tbat  few  or  no  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reduee  the  bison  to  anbjeotion.  Catesby,  however,  says  that  tbese 
anianals  have  been  known  to  breed  with  tame  cattle,  but  Pennant  de- 
clares, on  the  other  hand,  that  even  calves  brought  np  grow  ianpatient 
of  rastrainty  and  by  reason  of  their  great  strength  would  k^ak  down  the 
•trongest  enclosure,  and  entice  the  tame  eattle  into  the  corn-fields.  That 
the  experiment  has  been  hitherto  imperfectly  made  is  manifest  upon  tike 
fiMse  of  it. 

The  Caledonian  ox  {Boi  Seodcu9\  still  preserved  in  one  or  two  of  die 
northern  paries,  although  so  domesticated  as  to  live  within  such  precinetSy 
is  said  to  retmn  many  of  the  savage  characters  ascribed  to  the  more 
pownrfal  species  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  now  found  only  in  a 
fijssil  state.  It  possesses  a  kind  of  mane  at  mature  age,  and  its  thfoat 
and  breast  are  covered  with  hair.  Wikl  cattle,  of  a  creamy-white  coloor, 
are  also  preserved  in  Chillingham  Park,  Hamilton,  Lime  Hall,  in 
Cheshire,  and  several  other  places,  but  doubts  are  entertained  by  many 
if  they  are  not  domesticated  oxen  which  have  run  vnld,  rather  than  de- 
seen&nts  of  the  aboriginal  race  of  oxen  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  ev«n 
been  stated  that  the  race  was  originally  imported  by  ecclesiastics  from 
Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle,  much  resembling  them,  still  exist.  The 
GisDume  wild  oxen,  fix*  example,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  brought 
Ckmb  Whalley  Abbey,  in  Lancashire,  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  monaa- 
tsry  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  addition  to  the  domesticated  species  known  by  the  names  of  oxen, 
buffaloes,  and  yaks,  the  genus  Bos  comprehends  several  others  equally 
distinct,  which  have  rarely  if  ever  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  wild- 
nees.  Two  of  these,  the  bison  and  the  musk  ox,  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  regions  of  America ;  one,  the  Polish  aorochs,  is  now  confined 
to  a  single  European  ibrest ;  a  fourth,  the  ami,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  wild  buffalo,  sind  which  exists  only  in  Central  Asia  ;  and  a  fifth,  the 
Cape  buffalo.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  wide  dispersion  of  the  severd 
iMoes,  eaeh  region  has  preserved  its  own  peculiar  kind  in  its  original  in- 
dependence, while,  on  the  other  hand,  two  at  least  of  die  remaining 
species,  tiie  ox  and  the  bufialo,  have  been  industriously  propagated  undsr 
the  auspices  of  man,  throughout  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
jak  alone,  of  all  the  domestic  species,  remains  confined  within  its  prunt- 
thre  limits,  in  Thibet,  namely,  and  a  part  of  High  Asia,  where  it  is  said 
to  be  generally  cakivated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  race. 
This  is  a  state  of  thing*  that  ought  not  to  continue :  handsome  specie 
awns  liave  been  of  late  introduced  into  the  Zook>gical  Gardens,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  breed  will  be  secured  and  propagated. 

Another  mountain  speeies  is  the  gayal,  or  gavai  {Bos  gavtemsy,  which 
18  found  wild  in  Atacan,  Bylhet,  and  other  hiU  provinces  of  India.  This 
animal  is  very  like  the  boffiik) ;  it  breeds  with  tiie  common  Indian  bull, 
is  very  gentle,  and  is  domesticated  by  the  Kusis,  whose  herds  roam  at 
large  in  the  forests  near  their  villages  during  the  day,  bat  return  of 
their  own  accord  at  evening.  This  is  a  remarkaUe  case  of  a  inrest 
mdmal — £»  the  gayal  prefers  leaves  to  grass — being  domesticated,  and 
it  woald  be  very  desirable  to  know  more  about  it.     The  gyall,  deeciihed 
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by  Lambert  under  the  name  of  JBosfrontalis^  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  gayal ;  the  name  ia  evidently  the  same,  differently  written.  It  lives 
in  the  same  districts,  but  especially  Chittagong.  The  male  is  described 
as  being  like  our  bull,  and  the  horns  are  shorter  than  in  Hardwicke's 
gayal,  which  again  differ  from  Colebrooke's.  The  cow  b  very  quiety 
and  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  as  also  for  tilling  the 
ground,  and  is  more  tractable  than  the  buffalo.  The  jungly  gau,  or 
jungle  ox,  is  considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Bos  frontalis^  and  the 
three  kinds  might  be  well  united  under  Frederick  Cuvier's  epithet  of 
Bos  Sylhetanus.  M.  Duvaucel  says  these  are  as  common  and  as  much 
spread  in  the  Sylhet  mountains  as  buffaloes  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  easily  domesticated,  and  yield  abundance  of  the  richest  milk. 

The  gur,  or  gour  {^Bos  gour),  is  distinguished  from  the  ox  of  Sylhet 
by  the  form  of  its  head  and  a  distinct  dewlap.  This  animal,  which 
browses  on  leaves,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  made  its  home  on  the 
M^n  P&t,  a  high  insulated  mountain  in  Bahar,  which  has  a  table-land 
thirty-six  miles  in  length  by  twenty-four  in  width,  with  a  succession  of 
open  lawns  and  woods,  and  where  were  once  twenty-five  villages,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all  driven  away  by  the  wild  beasts,  against 
which  the  gC^r  has  alone  been  been  able  to  hold  his  own.  It  is  said  that 
it  will  not  brook  captivity,  but  this  may  be  mere  native  talk. 

The  ami,  or  urna,  is,  we  have  seen,  now  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  wild  buffalo.  The  domesticated  Indian  oxen,  or  asebus,  vary  much  in 
their  size  and  the  direction  of  their  horns,  but  are  generally  distinguished 
by  a  fatty  elevated  hump  below  the  neck  and  over  the  withers.  The  ears 
of  some  are  pendulous,  and  the  dewlap  is  more  or  less  developed.  Many 
of  these  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  limbs  of  all  are  deer-like  and  elegant.  The  zebu  has  a  wide  range, 
being  spread  over  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  They  bear  a  charmed  life  among  the  Hindhus.  The  Cape 
buffalo  (JBos  coffer)  does  not  appear  to  present  any  peculiar  recommenda- 
tions, except  that  its  hide  is  said  to  be  almost  as  tough  as  that  of  a 
rhinoceros,  and  is  much  sought  after  for  harness.  The  flesh  is  described 
by  some  as  good  and  high- flavoured,  by  others  as  ill-grained  and  coarse ; 
the  difference  in  these  accounts,  as  in  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  sex,  age,  and  condition  of  the  animals 
eaten,  and  to  the  appetite  and  tastes  of  the  feeder.  The  horns  of  the 
domesticated  oxen  of  the  Cape  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  The  flesh  of 
the  bison,  or  American  oxen,  is  declared  by  Darwin  to  be  as  superior  to 
common  beef  as  venison  is  to  mutton.  The  musk  ox  (Ovibus  Moschatus) 
would  appear  at  first,  from  its  range  and  its  feeding  upon  lichens,  to  be 
incapable  of  domestication ;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain,  since  Richardson 
says  it  eats  grass  at  one  season — probably  when  it  can  get  it.  Some 
stockings  were  made  of  the  wool  of  this  animal  in  France,  and  were  said 
to  have  been  equal  to  the  finest  silk.  Sir  John  Richardson  also  says 
that  the  wool  resembles  that  of  the  bison,  but  is*  perhaps  finer,  and 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  eould  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

Considering  that  oxen  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  animals  which  are 
useful  to  man;  how  much  the  domesticated  varieties  miniBter  to  his  wants^ 
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in  their  life  and  in  their  death ;  that  from  the  earliest  times  we  find  it  in 
the  homestall ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal,  from  horn 
to  hoo^  that  is  not  available,  too  much  attention  could  not  be  given  by  an 
Acclimatisation  Sodety  to  the  introduction  of  new  species,  varieties,  and 
breeds. 

In  the  dark  ages  the  ox  was  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
Deity,  and  its  form  was  venerated  as  that  of  a  god,  both  in  India  and  in 
"Egy^t.  Judging  from  Egyptian  remains,  there  were  two  great  breeds  of 
straight-backed  cattle,  the  long-homed  and  the  short-homed ;  and  in 
Upper  Egypt,  at  least,  there  was  one  without  horns.  Another  hunched 
species  existed,  which  served  to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Brahmini  bulls  of  India  are  at  present.  It  is  still  abundant  in 
Nubia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Bos  sacer,  or  IncUcus,  notwithstandbg  it 
breeds  with  the  common  species,  is  yet  considered  distinct,  and  must  have 
been  propagated  for  above  three  thousand  years. 

The  apis,  or  mnevis,  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians,  was  selected 
without  red ;  there  was,  besides,  a  sacred  cow,  and  a  black  bull  was 
worshipped  at  Hermonthis.  It  had  the  hair  running  the  wrong  way,  or 
forward,  and  hence  was  evidently  a  species  of  gnu  (it  is  suppoMd  Cato- 
blepas  gorgon^  or  Caioblepas  taurina),  and  not  a  true  ox  or  bull. 

The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  was  especially  encouraged  by  the  people 
of  Israel.  Oxen  and  beeves  (aluph)  are  designated  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  most  important  of  all  clean  beasts.  These  animals  were  protected 
in  some  cases  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  law ;  they  were  held  clean, 
being  the  usual  sacrifice  of  consideration,  and  the  chief  article  of  flesh 
diet  of  the  population.  The  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  stiU  is,  inferior  in  size  in  Palestine  to  the  Egyptian ;  and  pro- 
yender  must  have  been  abundant  indeed  if  the  number  of  beasts  sacrificed 
at  the  great  Jewish  festivals  mentioned  in  Josephus  be  correct,  and  could 
be  sustained  for  a  succession  of  years.  The  wild  bulls  of  Bashan  seem  to 
have  been  like  the  so-called  wild  bufialoes  of  the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia,* 
and  of  the  mouths  of  the  Iris,  in  Pontus,t  domestic  species  left  to  pro- 
pagate without  much  human  superintendence,  except  annually  marking 
tiie  increase,  and  selecting  a  portion  for  consumption.  Baal  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  beeve,  and  Moloch  to  have  had  a  calPs 
or  steer's  head.  Such  were  the  child-like  idols  of  a  primitive  people ; 
they  made,  in  precious  metals,  stones,  and  woods,  the  representation  of 
what  was  most  useful  to  tliem  in  life.  Such  was  the  golden  calf  which 
was  cast  by  Aaron  from  the  savings  of  the  people,  the  calves  set  up  by 
Jeroboam  in  Dan  and  Betiiel,  and  the  calf-idol  carried  in  solemn  pomp  at 
the  head  of  the  processions  of  Ramesis  the  Great,  or  Sesostris.  A  similar 
mral  divinity  (to  which,  however,  all  kinds  of  strange  myths  of  ^*  animus 
mundi"  and  "Nabathaean  secret  of  secrets'*  were  afterwards  added) 
belonged  to  the  earliest  Indian,  Greek,  and  even  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logies. 

The  rocky  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Turkey 
in  Europe,  are  inhabited  by  large  flocks  of  the  wild  fox-coloured  Moufflon 
sheep,  having  a  white  snout  and  belly,  and  light  rims  round  die  eyes.     It 

*  Longlois,  Voy.  dans  la  CUlde,  p.  14. 
t  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  v(^i.  p.  S88. 
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ia  scarcely  ]Af«rior  to  ibe  ibex  in  agility,  and  is  the  priacipal  objao^  of 
tlie  chase  in  the  countries  of  its  abode.  From  this  wild  speciefl  our 
common  domestic  sheep  is  supposed  to  be  descended,  nor  is  it  withoot 
indications  of  its  original  adaptation  to  the  free  life  of  the  meuatainfl. 
It  is  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  for  there  are  several  kinds  of  skeep 
and  goats  that  dwell  on  moontun  heights  in  other  pordons  of  the  globe, 
which  might,  proiiably,  be  acclimatised  and  domesticated  with  suceesa 
sod  adyantage.  At  all  events,  it  shows  that  such  a  natural  condition  ia 
not  hostile  to  Athet.  The  argali,  or  Ovis  ammon^  of  Thibet;  the  Ovk 
trapelaphugf  of  the  Atlas ;  and  the  Owi  numia$ia^  of  Canada,  which 
attains  stag-like  dimensions,  stand  in  thb  category. 

Domestio  sheep,  Odonel  Hamilton  Smith  remaHcs,  although  oom- 
raonly  xegarded  as  the  progeny  of  one  particular  wild  apecies,  are  pca^ 
bably  an  instance^  among  many  similar,  where  the  wisdom  of  Provideaoe 
has  provided  subsistence  for  man  in  diffsrant  regions,  by  bestowinff  the 
domesticating  and  submissive  instincts  upon  the  different  species  of  anunals 
which  the  human  family  might  find  in  their  wanderings;  for  it  is  cartaiu 
that  even  the  American  argali  can  be  rendered  tractable^  and  tluut  the 
Gorsican  musmon  will  breed  with  the  common  sheep. 

If  we  agreed  with  the  viewa  of  the  French  naturalistOi  that  o«r 
domestic  sheq)  are  descended  from  the  wild  sheep  of  the  Europoan 
moontainSy  and  were  not  translated  from  the  ELast,  as  many  EngliA 
naturalists  believe  it  would  not  remain  the  less  certain  that  the  Eastonia 
had  their  own  domestic  sheep,  the  original  of  which  is  still  found  wild  in 
Taurus,  Kurdistan,  and  the  high  mountains  of  Persia,  w^  is  jwadily  dis- 
tinguished from  two  other  wild  species  bordering  in  the  same  regions. 

What  breeds  the  earliest  sh^heid  tribes  reared  in  and  about  Palestiiia 
can  now  be  only  inferred  from  negative  diameters,  yet  they  are  anffictent 
to  ahow  that  they  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  oommoa  homed 
variety  of  Egypt  and  continental  Europe— in  general  white,  and  occa- 
sionally black,  although  there  was  on  the  Upper  l^ile  a  speckled  raoe; 
and  80  oarly  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Arabians  poaeessed  a  mfoaa 
breed,  another  with  a  very  long  tail,  and,  above  all,  a  bvoad-tailed  she^p^ 
which  at  present  is  commonly  denominated  the  Syrian.  These  three 
varieties  are  said  to  be  of  African  origin,  the  red  hairy,  in  partiaular, 
having  all  the  characteristica  to  mark  its  descent  from  the  wild  Ovi§ 
tragelaphm^  or  Barbatus,  or  Kebsch,  of  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
mountains.  Flocks  of  the  ancient  breed,  derived  from  the  Arabs,  aia 
now  extant  ia  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  ezteraal  chaaaoton^ 
chiefly  the  broad-^atled  and  the  common  horned  white,  often  with  hUok 
and  wluto  about  the  lace  and  ^set,  the  tail  somewhat  thicker  and  kager 
than  the  European.  The  othem  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  bt  of  tihdr 
broad  tailsi  whidi  tastes  not  unlike  nuurow;  for  the  flesh  of  neither  nee 
is  remarkably  delicate,  nor  are  the  fleeces  of  superior  quality.  Thew 
points  would  undoubtedly  be  improved  by  cultivation. 

The  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  distinguished  by  two  henuspheros  of  &t 
commencing  at  the  loins,  gradually  swelling  into  a  considerable  maaa 
towards  the  ramp,  and  presenting  behind  two  enlaigementa  of  a  move  or 
less  globular  form,  not  only  extends  over  the  north  and  south  of  Aaia,  but 
also  over  the  far-spread  Russian  dominions ;  and  the  flocks  of  the  Kalmuka, 
and  of  the  Turkish  and  Mongolian  races,  absurdly  called  Tartars,  are 
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almcMt  eotlvely  oompoied  of  it  ki  the  piweDt  day,  Tbe  owmn  of  tlie 
modern  improved  breeds  woald  find  gveat  fiuilt  with  aonie  poioti  f^xnrt 
them ;  but  many  of  the  defects  have,  doubtlefli,  heen  the  resvk  of  a^ect, 
and  it  is  questionable  if  they  would  not  rep^y  inirodoctwwi  into  this 
oonntry,  and  the  impiovenieats  that  wooid  thereby  eoon  be  efiected 
in  them. 

Jt  ia  not  our  object  here  to  enter  into  details  in  r^aid  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  domestic  animals,  but  the  history  of  such  attests  that  a  Society 
of  Acclimatisation  could  direct  itself  to  the  introdoctum  and  propag«don 
of  such,  with  as  much  pronise  of  advantage  as  to  that  of  species.  In  dm 
matter  of  sheep,  for  examplep  tiM  Southdown,  as  the  head  of  the  short 
wools,  and  the  Leicester,  as  the  head  of  the  long  wo(^  are  gradually 
eBoluding  all  other  breeds  in  England,  just  as  the  Chevioti  are  rapidly 
superseding  the  native  Uaok-fiMed  sheep  diroughout  the  Highlands  of 
Soodand.  Yet  the  Sottthdowns  themselves  were  formerly  of  a  very  small 
siae,  and  &r  from^poasessing  a  good  shape,  and  tiiey  etill  differ  materially 
in  different  distfiets;  take,  for  example,  Ae  Bagshot  breed.  The  old 
Berkshire  breed  is  now  rarely  eeen.  The  Cannock  Heath  breed  im 
Staffordshire  has  disappeared  before  tbe  Leicesters.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Tedderly  braed.  The  "^  Mug^"  sheep  of  Northumberfauid  have  shared 
the  aame  Me^  and  the  Penistone  are  giving  way  in  Yorkshire  to  South- 
downs  and  Cheviots.  The  Woodland  horned  sheep  are  being  superseded 
in  Lancashire.  The  Delamere  sheep  is  ahnost  tbe  only  shmt-wooled 
breed  reaiaiaiog  in  Cheshire.  The  beautifol  little  sheep  of  Sherwood 
Foreeti  not  yielding  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds  to  the  quarter,  hav« 
paesed  away.  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  used  to  possess  then*  peculiar  breeda, 
nmarkahle  for  their  long  and  thin  foces ;  but  they  are  now  all  croesed 
with  Southdowns  and  Leieoaterg.  The  Dartmoor  and  Emnoor  sheep 
have  also  attained  earlier  maturity,  an  increased  siae,  and  a  more  vahiabla 
fleece,  by  a  cross  widi  the  Leioeeters. 

In  Hampshire  we  now  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  with  some  of  the  old  and 
vsduable  Imed  that  supplied  the  Winchester  manufoetory  in  the  lime  of 
tbe  Romaos,  when  the  woollen-doth  of  Britain  exeelled  that  of  every 
other  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  old  Wiltshire  breed  of  sheep,  the 
lai|geet  and  tbe  heaviest  of  tbe  fine-wooled  sheep,  has  also  gradually  passed 
away.  In  Herefordahiro  we  now  meet  with  only  a  fow  flocks  of  that  breed  of 
sheep  which  was  in  foraaer  times  tbe  pride  of  the  agfioultorist — the  Rye- 
lands.  After  various  ezpeiiments  of  croasiog  with  Merinoa,  the  fleece  of 
this  breed  was  so  materially  dianged  by  the  altered  syatem  of  eheep* 
hittbaadry  that  was  introduced,  that  its  wool,  like  that  of  the  South- 
dowD,  was  rejected  by  tbe  manufacturer  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  had 
been  applied.  The  many  varietiee  of  sheep  in  Shropshire  have  giv«n 
way,  as  elsewhere,  befove  the  Gotswtdds  and  the  Leicesters.  The  ehort* 
wuoled  sheep  axe  now  indeed,  in  most  districts,  mainly  kept  up  by 
croanng  with  the  long»wooled.  There  ia  m  breed  in  Westmoreland  called 
the  Hmrdwidcs,  of  £ottish  origin.  ISiey  were  brought  foom  the  north 
by  a  ship  wfaich  was  atrandnd  on  the  coast  of  Comberiand.  Being  able 
to  defy  Any  degiee  of  ccdd,  they  spread  by  degrees  over  iho  raoamtaiDonB 
dietriets,  and  ether  breeds  were  crossed  by  thorn  on  aoeount  of  tUa 
laduable  property.  Thia  is  jnat  one  of  ^oae  points  whieh  wmdd  be 
anticipated  by  a   Society  of  Acclimatisation.     Few  men 
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tenaciously  to  the  breeds  and  practices  of  their  fore&thers  than  many 
agriculturists  do.  The  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  a  proportion  of  the 
Irish  farmers  opposed  themselves  as  long  to  crossing  their  Wicklow  short* 
wools  with  our  Southdowns  as  they  did  to  supplant  their  ill-bred  and  un* 
profitable  long-wooled  sheep  by  the  Leicester  breed ;  yet  the  Irish  sheep 
which  are  now  brought  so  plentifully  to  the  English  market  will  scarcely 
yield  to  the  best  improved  Leicesters  that  any  part  of  Great  Britain  can 
produce. 

No  amount  of  prescience  can  prevent  the  material  changes  wrought  in 
breeds  by  position  and  feeding,  especially  when  artificial.  We  cannot 
expect  the  Downs  of  Surrey,  the  Midland  pastures,  the  Cheviot  and  the 
Grampian  mountains  to  produce  precisely  the  same  varieties  of  sheep* 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  in  all  other  mountain  districts,  the  wool 
is  deteriorated  by  a  considerable  admixture  of  hair.  But  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  crossing  breeds,  as  has  been  shown  with  regard  to  the 
Cheviots  and  the  LeicesterSi  the  Welsh  and  the  Southdowns.  Since  the 
British  sheep-master  has  begun  to  look  more  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  carcase — ^since  the  system  of  artificial  feeding  has  been  brought 
to  so  great  perfection,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  sheep  can  be  fed  and 
perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres,  the  wool  has  grown  in  length, 
and  it  has  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre,  and  it  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  once  devoted.  As  the  carcase  increases  in  size, 
the  wool  becomes  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser.  Unless  we  are  to  look 
for  mutton  from  one  district  or  county,  and  for  wool' from  another,  the 
most  profitable  system  would  appear  after  all  to  be  that  in  which  a 
balance  is  established  between  the  excellence  of  the  wool  in  regard  to 
fineness — which  is  well  known  to  be  as  much  affected  by  temperature  as 
by  food — trueness  of  staple,  elasticity,  pliability,  and  softness,  and  its 
felting  property  or  number  of  serrations,  the  weight  and  goodness  of  the 
carcase,  and  the  degree  of  hardihood.  But,  alas !  expeditious  fattening 
makes  money  quickly,  and  if  the  wool  is  no  longer  used  for  olden  pur- 
poses, it  is  for  new,  at  nearly  the  same  profit;  and  the  modem  race  of 
men  are  content  under  the  new  system  of  things  to  supplant  their  fine 
cloths  by  rough  tweeds. 

The  Engluh  wool  having  come  to  be  rejected  from  the  increased 
coarseness  of  the  fibre  by  the  manufacturer  of  fine  cloths,  crosses  have 
been  successfully  introduced  with  the  Merinos,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
same  sheep  and  its  fleece  has  proceeded  most  rapidly  and  prosperously  in 
Australia,  where  there  is  not  so  great  a  demand  for  the  carcase. 

Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  west  coast  of  France  are  all  indebted  to 
England  for  their  best  breeds  of  sheep.  The  exportation  began  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  attained  its  maximum  in  the  fifteenth,  under 
Edward  IV.  The  wool  of  the  western  French  sheep  is  now  about  the 
same  value  as  that  of  our  inferior  Lincoln  or  Kentish.  There  is  in  Nor- 
mandy a  larger  and  coarser  variety  of  the  same  breed.  In  the  old  pro- 
vince  of  Maine  succeeds  the  old  unimproved  long  and  thin*carcased 
native  French  breed.  Some  of  the  native  short  wools  in  Brittany  and 
Gascony  are,  however,  very  valuable ;  but  in  the  Pyrenees  we  have,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  ^'  kempy"  fleece.  Migratory  breeds  and  crosses 
with  Merinos,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  them,  are  met  with  in  RoussilloD 
and  Languedoc 

Notwithstanding  the  aceoants  given  by  some  authors  of  the  Italian 
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sheep  and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
many  deserving  of  notice  for  importation  of  breed  except  a  few  crosses 
with  Merinos. 

The  sheep  of  Switzerland  are  chiefly  the  common  Swabian  sheep,  of  a 
middling  size,  with  scanty  wool;  the  Flemish  or  Dutch  sheep,  with 
longer  and  finer  wool;  the  Bergamesque  sheep;  and  the  Spanish  or 
Merino  sheep.  The  Bergamesque  sheep  are,  according  to  Tchudi,*  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  species  of  domestic  animals.  They  are  much 
larger  than  common  sheep,  are  high*legged,  and  have  a  sort  of  flap 
hanging  from  the  chin  to  the  breast,  and  pendent  ears.  These  sheep 
migrate  annually  from  the  vallevs  of  Brescia  and  the  southern  plains  of 
the  Tessin  to  the  Alps  of  Engadine,  and  there  pass  the  summer.  Their 
wool  is  coarse ;  it  is  sheared  twice  a  year  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  uniforms 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  is  also  used  for  blankets.  The  flesh  is  hard 
and  unpalatable.  If  one  of  these  sheep  dies  naturally  the  flesh  is  salted 
and  dried  in  the  air  on  stakes.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  these  carcases  will 
often  hang  on  the  walls  of  a  hut  at  once.  A  high  price,  twenty-four 
kreutzers  a  pound,  is  given  for  this  air-dried  meat  in  Italy!  Cheese- 
making  from  sheep  is  a  branch  of  industry  almost  peculiar  to  the  Tessini. 
The  Merino  sheep  bear  the  climate  of  the  Alps  well ;  they  multiply 
rapidly,  and  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  The  long,  fine,  and  highly- 
prized  Merino  wool  underlies  the  dirty  outer  coat.  In  Piedmont  there 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  breed  of  sheep  inferior  only  to  the 
Merinos.  In  most  of  the  German  states  the  Merino  is  now  almost  the 
only  sheep  that  is  herded.  It  is  the  same  in  Prussia,  except  that  the 
sheep  are  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  while  the  wool  retains  its  full 
▼alae.  The  chief  wealth  of  Hungary  is  derived  from  the  pasturing 
Merino  sheep,  which  extend  also  into  the  Danubian  Provinces. 

The  sheep  of  Wallachia,  however,  which  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  country,  have  spiral  horns  turned  upwards.  The  same  breed  is  met 
with  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  where  the  sheep  are  mostly  small  and  white, 
black  being  the  exception.  Prince  Milosch  has  introduced  the  Merino 
into  Servia,  and  some  attempts  at  improving  the  race  have  been  made  in 
Bosnia. 

The  Society  of  Acclimatisation,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  already 
voted  a  sum  of  150iL  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  breed  of  Chinese 
sheep  into  this  country.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  re- 
ports that  they  breed  twice  in  the  year,  and  produce  sometimes  four  and 
sometimes  five  at  a  birth!  The  council  of  the  society  entertains  a  confi- 
dent expectation  that  the  permanent  and  extensive  establishment  of  this 
valuable  breed  of  Chinese  sheep  in  England  will  soon  be  an  accomplished 
hct.  If  so,  seldom  have  150/.  been  expended  in  a  more  patriotic  or 
humane  manner.  The  council  have  also  had  their  attention  called  to  a 
breed  of  small  sheep  pasturing  near  Aden,  and  to  the  purik  of  India.  A 
pair  of  diminutive  sheep  from  Brittany,  a  portion  of  a  flock  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  have  also  been  purchased  by  the  society 
and  presented  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  under  whose  care  they  are  doing 
well.  Other  specimens  of  these  same  sheep  have  been  purchased  by 
Colonel  H.  Vyse,  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  this  gentleman  has  reported 
fitYourably  of  their  progress. 

*  Nature  in  the  Alps,  p.  178. 
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The  paocity  of  goati  to  be  met  with  in  Great  firitain  ia  a 
inataoee  of  the  ioconstaaey  of  tastee.  Even  in  iti  stronghold,  WaU% 
where  its  horns  measured  three  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  it  is  no  loager  pkn- 
tifiiL  There  are  stiU  said  to  be  some  wild  ones  in  Gkmorganahire.  But^ 
as  a  rule,  the  dainty  Cansbrian  dishes,  the  Cdeh  yr  wden^  or  ^*  hong 
Yonison,^'  and  the  excellent  pasty  of  rock  Teaison,  ^'  Hyfr,"  are  never  to 
be  met  with.  In  many  foreign  countries  the  kid  is,  howeyer,  still  pre- 
ferred to  lamby  and  goat's  flesh  to  mutton.  The  latter  is  an  oliyect  of 
little  or  BO  value  in  Spain,  and,  except  asaong  the  poorest,  it  is  not  there 
oonsidered  6t  for  food.  Even  in  some  parti  of  Ajnerioa  there  is  a  pre- 
jndioe  against  it  The  Kalmuks  and  Cossacks  sekiom  toooh  it.  Thn 
goat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  employed  by  the  people  of  Israel  in  many 
respects  as  their  representative ;  it  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  Hebrew 
flocks,  and  both  the  milk  and  the  young  kids  were  daily  artidas  of  food. 
Among  the  poorer  and  more  sober  shepherd  families  the  shuighter  of  a 
kid  was  a  token  of  hospitality  to  strangers  or  of  unosoal  festivity,  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day  among  the  Arabs  and  Turkomans.  As  there  are 
abundant  carioes  and  other  coarse  grasses  in  swampy  districts,  as  between 
jj^orwich  and  Yarmouth,  which  are  now  wsste,  but  that  would  feed  herds 
of  buffaloes,  so  goats  would  browse  and  find  food  round  the  cottages  in 
the  hills  and  amid  shrubs  where  a  sheep  could  not  pick  up  a  subsisteneeL 

When  the  ibex  was  the  most  femiliar  form  of  wild  goat  the  domeatse 
animal  used  to  be  refinred  to  it  as  the  original  stock ;  but  when  Capra 
agagrut^  the  Caucasian  and  Peraian  goat,  came  to  be  known,  systematista 
at  onee  dedded  it  to  be  the  originaL  But  there  is  little  certainty  in  the 
matter.  The  domestic  goat  of  Western  Europe  mav  have  once  existed 
wild  an  the  oeuntries  in  which  it  is  now  domesticated.  The  races  either 
known  to,  or  kept  by,  the  Hebrew  people  were  probably :  First,  the 
domestic  Syrian  long4ared  breed,  with  boms  rather  small  and  variously 
bent ;  the  ears  longer  than  the  head,  and  pendulous ;  hair  long,  often 
black.  Second,  the  Angora,  or  rather  the  Anadoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  long  hair,  more  or  less  fine.  Third,  the  Egyptian  breed,  with  small 
spiral  horns,  long  brown  hair,  very  long  ears.  Fourth,  a  breed  horn. 
Upper  Egypt,  without  horns,  having  the  nasal  bones  singularly  elevated, 
the  nose  contracted,  with  the  lower  jaw  protruding  the  inctaors,  and  the 
female  with  udder  low  and  purse-ehsped.  This  race,  the  most  degisaded 
by  climate  and  treatment  of  all  the  domestic  varieties^  is  dad  in  long 
coarse  hair,  commonly  of  a  rnfous  brown  colour,  and  so  distinct,  that  the 
earlier  monuments  of  Egypt  represent  it  with  obvioos  precisicn. 

Beskies  the  domestic  goats.  Western  Asia  is  possessed  of  one  or  more 
wild  spedes— all  huge  and  vigorous  animals,  resembling  the  ibex  or 
booquetin  of  the  Alps.  Of  these,  SouUiem  Syria,  Arabia,  Sinai,  and  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea  contain  at  least  one  species,  known  to  the  Arahs 
by  the  name  of  Beddan  and  Taytal— the  Cafnn  Jada  of  Ham.  Smith, 
and  Copra  SinaUiea  of  Ehrenberg.  This  spedes  lives  in  troops  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  they  plunge  down  predpioes  with  the  same  fearieas  im- 
petuosity which  distinguishes  the  ibex. 

The  Oriental  beaoar  is  considered  to  be  a  concretion  found  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  pesang  or  Caucasian  goat,  but  we  have  seen  it  at  Maraah, 
in  Taurus,  and  obtained  from  the  ibex  of  that  moimtain  chain,  and  whiek 
18  probatny,  with  tint  of  nJurdistan,  a  distinct  species.  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  however,  believed  the  kaik  or  kaigi  of  Lycia  and  Crete  to  be 
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wHb  tk»  iboE  cf  SwHiohiid,*  wUb  he  admitted  with  BfyA 
Hmt  the  ibex  of  Thibet  md  of  the  HinaUtya  wm  a  dKetinot  tpeeieiL 
Theve  aeensy  however,  to  be  more  dian  one  species  in  the  latter  nut 
cbaine.  Ham.  Snutb  dietingaiflhea  the  Jemfaih  goat  aa  inhabiting  the 
■Met  elevated  range  of  Central  Aaui ;  and  Hodgson,  tlie  Jharal  ^  the 
Nipaleee,  and  whieh  that  gentleman  saya  '^  noire  nearly  xesembles  the 
ovdBnary  types  of  the  tame  races  then  any  wild  qweies  yet  discovered.** 
Colonel  Sykes  abe  noiices  the  bokee  of  the  Mahrattasw  Abysnnia  has 
abo  its  goat ;  and  there  are  probably  many  other  mountain  species  as 
yet  nndMoribed.  No  animal,  as  Pennant  long  ago  remarked,  seems  so 
aid>ject  to  varieties  as  the  goat — the  dog  excepted — ^and  hence,  according 
to  climate  and  position^  it  varies  infinitely  in  stature,  cokmr,  length,  and 
fineness  of  hair.  Hence  it  is  that  the  attempts  t»  acclimatise  Ae  Angora 
gomt  have  finled— simibr  oonditions  to  those  in  which  this  animal 
prospers  on  the  central  table-land  of  Lesser  Asia,  an  extreme  climate, 
with  very  eold  winters  and  very  hot  summers^  must  be  found  to  produce 
the  same  variety.  So  also  witn  the  renowned  Cashmere  goat,  whi^  it 
has  already  been  attempted  to  aedimatise  in  this  conntiy. 

It  would  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  wisdom  to  acclimatise  monkeys,  as 
an  addition  to  onr  cnlinary  resonrces ;  yet  the  Coont  de  la  Hure  tells  us 
that  different  speciee  of  myoetes,  or  howling  monkeys,  supply  the  Indians 
of  Braail  with  ^'  abundant  and  delicato  repasts."t  Bats  are  even  more 
xepolsive  than  monkeys,  yet  eating  bats  is  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xL  19);  showing  that  there  were  at  that  time  men  who  ate  bat»— 
a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  die  great  Australasian  islands,  where  the 
fmgiveroas  pteropi  of  the  harpy  or  goblin  family  are  caught  and  eaten. 
A  species  allied  to  the  pteropus  ednlis,  or  edible  bat,  has  been  found  in 
the  ^^lamids,  and  is  supposed  to  exist  in  Arabia ;  and  it  was  to  one  or 
more  species  of  this  section  diat  the  Mosuc  prohibition  isjupposed  to 
have  been  directed. 

The  inseetxveroQs  mammifers  do  not  present  many  species  that  claim 
attention  as  nsefnl  to  man.  The  flesh  of  the  hedgehog,  when  it  has  been 
well  fed,  is  said,  however,  to  be  sweet  and  wdl  flavoured,  and  is  eaten  in 
many  places  on  the  Continent.  It  is  also  upon  the  gipsy  carto  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  not  met  with  at  the  table  of  the  epicurean,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  wanted.  The  shrews  have  a  bad  reputation  for  biting ;  yet 
the  Sarex  reUgioBUB  appears  to  have  been,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
venerated  by  the  Egyptians.  Other  species  of  this  scented  and  pugoa- 
dons  little  creature  have  been  fband  embalmed. 

If  the  insectivorse  present  few  creatures  useiul  to  anan — the  so-called 
BBDsk-rat,  but  which  is  a  water  castor  {Myg^  wwiehata)^  excepted — 
sdll  less  can  be  expected  ci  the  camivoroos  quadrupeds.  Yet,  as  if 
Nature  was  mexhaostible  in  her  provision  of  the  necessities  of  man,  we 
even  here  find  many  animals  of  exceeding  vtility.  The  brown  bear,  **  the 
old  man  with  the  fur  cloak"  of  the  superstitious  Lapknders,  seems  to 
give  the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  life  to  many  northern 
nations.  The  flesh  and  fat  are  dainties  with  the  Siberians,  the  skin  is 
their  only  coverlet  and  cloak,  the  intestines  are  used  as  glass.  The  Indians 
hM  the  flesh  of  the  black  bear  in  as  much  esteem  as  its  Inr  was  ones 

•  Travels  in  Lyda,  Ac,  vol.  ii.*p,  62, 
t  UAnpire  da  Brasfl,  p.  412* 
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held  by  the  furriers.  The  virerrids,  the  civets,  genets,  maDgousteSy 
suricates,  musk- weasels,  and  others,  are  of  little  use  save  for  their  furs  and 
scents.  Otters  are  not  only  valuable  for  their  furs,  but  as  an  article  of 
food  are  permitted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  eaten  ou  fiut-days,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  a  water-hen  is  fish.  The  otter  may  also  be  do* 
mesticated,  and  brought  up  to  fish.  The  Scotch  have  a  tradition  that 
the  death  of  the  spotted  <<  king  of  the  otters"  is  always  aooomnanied  by 
the  death  of  a  man.  Lions,  tigers,  wolves,  jackals,  hysBuas,  foxes,  and 
other  predatory  animals  of  the  same  kind  may  be  fairly  passed  over, 
notwithstanding  that  the  renowned  lion-killer  of  Algeria  and  his  friend 
and  co-romancer  Alexandre  Dumas  used  to  satiate  Uieir  appetites  after 
the  chase  by  partaking  of  cotelettes  derived  from  their  victims,  and  that 
one  at  least  of  the  feline  tribe — the  cat^-has  been  domesticated.  Seals, 
although  amphibious  carnivora,  are  all  in  all  with  the  Arctians.  They 
provide  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  alike  with  food,  clothing,  and  light. 
The  tongues  of  the  seal,  known  as  the  sea  elephant,  are  deemed  to  be 
savoury  and  wholesome.  The  flesh  of  the  walrus  is  also  highly  valued 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  come 
amiss  to  our  northern  voyagers.  Cook  and  Parry  both  speak  of  it  in 
eulogistic  terms  ;  sailors,  however,  have  a  prejudice  against  these  uncouth 
creatures,  which  would  be  removed,  if  they  were  known,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  by  the  name  of  sea-cows  instead  of  sea-horses.  The  marsupials,  or 
purse-bearing  animals,  contribute  the  well-known  Virginian  opossum, 
**  the  wonder  of  all  the  land  animals,"  but  of  which  Lawson  said  thdr 
ugly  tails  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  them  as  hre ;  the  wombat,  the 
flesn  of  wnich  is  excellent,  and  which  b  now  expected  to  be  naturalised 
in  this  country,  and  the  di£Eerent  species  of  kangaroo,  all  easily  domes- 
ticated, and  from  which  great  things  are  yet  anticipated,  although 
neglected  in  the  very  countries  in  which  they  are  native,  for  the  still 
more  easily  domesticated  sheep. 

The  rodentisB  furnish  many  animals  useful  to  man.  Squirrels,  it  b 
well  known,  can  be  tamed,  and  it  is  also  said  may  be  eaten.  The  grey 
squirrel  and  black  squirrel,  both  American,  are  said  to  make  excellent 
pies,  the  flesh  tasting  like  that  of  rabbit,  but  more  juicy.  We  may  see 
«  p&t^s  k  Pecureuir'  in  vogue  yet.  The  Hindhus  esteem  the  jerboa  as 
good  and  nutritious  food.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  resources  of  some 
of  the  muridsB,  or  rat-tribe,  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  we  do  not 
hold  the  inquiry  as  either  wise  or  useful. 

There  can  be  no  mistake,  however,  with  regard  to  the  family  of  the 
leporid®,  the  types  of  which  are  the  common  hare  and  rabbit.  The 
lagomys,  or  ground-hare  of  the  Russians,  might  perhaps  be  introduced 
in  covers  as  a  variety  to  the  rabbit  The  guinea-pig,  which  belongs  to 
this  family,  is  easily  domesticated  and  propagated,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to 
be  well  flavoured,  but  somehow  or  other  it  has  never  become  popular. 
We  suspect  that,  like  the  rabbit,  it  would  be  best  wild.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  the  cony  of  Palestine,  ^'  the  wise  and  feeble  folk*'  of  Solomon, 
should  not  be  a  rabbit  at  all,  but  a  kind  of  marmot  {Hyrax  Syriaeus). 
It  is  neither  a  rodent,  like  hares  and  rabbits,  nor  a  ruminant,  but  is  ano- 
malous, and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  great  pachyderms  of  systematic 
zoology.  The  flesh  of  porcupines  is  held  in  much  esteem  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  and  must  not  be  omitted  from  a  cosmopolitan  ^  ctate,** 
which  is  very  different  from  a  local  bill  of  fare,  and  comprises  an  infinite 
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tariety  of  resoaroes  and  culinary  delicacies,  the  mere  mention  of  some  of 
which  would  probably  make  modern  gastronomes  stand  aghast 

The  South  American  hog,  the  Capybara  (cabiai  of  Brazil,  or  water- 
haas  of  Guiana),  has  recently  and  very  properly  attracted  attention  as  an 
animal  adapted  for  advantageous  acclimatisation.  Dalton  tells  us  in  his 
<<  History  of  Brituh  Guiana"  (vol.  iL  p.  407)  that  the  flesh  of  these  ani- 
mals is  considered  excellent  food,  and  they  are  often  hunted.  They  are 
readily  domesticated,  and  feed  on  roots  and  vegetables.  So  also  of  the 
paca  {C^slogenyt)  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  of  which  there  are  a  brown 
and  a  yellow  species*  This  lovely  little  animal  abounds  in  the  forests  of 
South  America,  and  is  often  domesticated.  Dalton  says  he  had  one  in 
his  possession  whose  graceful  actions  often  reminded  him  of  the  cat.  The 
same  writer  describes  the  paca,  or  labba,  as  'Hhe  glory  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  native,**  but  largely  as  it  is  preyed  upon  by  men  and  animals 
nature  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  species  by  rendering  it 
prolific. 

There  is  also  the  agouti  or  acouri  {Chloromys)^  of  which  there  are 
several  species  that  live  in  herd*  in  South  America,  and  constitute  game 
of  the  &r8t  quality.  Dalton  says  the  agouti  of  Guiana  is  much  sought 
after  as  game  by  the  wild  native  and  the  civilised  colonist,  who  equally 
enjoy  the  sport  and  the  food  it  affords.  There  is  also  the  acuchi 
{Chloromys  acueht)y  another  smaller  animal  of  the  same  description. 

The  elephant  has  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man  from  time 
immemorial,  and  tarained  to  swell  the  pomp  of  pageants  and  add  to  the 
terrors  of  war,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  more  useful  offices  of  a  beast  of 
burden  and  draught  It  will  probably,  however,  never  be  nurtured  as  an 
article  of  diet.  The  flesh,  it  is  true,  is  relbhed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
many  districts  of  Africa.  Major  Denham  speaks  of  it  as  esteemed  by 
all,  and  he  says  that  though  it  looked  coarse  it  was  better  flavoured  than 
any  beef  he  mund  in  the  country.  The  Romans  considered  the  trunk  as 
the  most  delicious  part,  but  Le  Vaillant  speaks  of  the  foot  as  a  dish  for 
a  king.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant  says  of  the  Ceylon  elephant,  that 
the  flesh  is  oocasionally  tasted  as  a  matter  of  curiosity :  as  a  steak  it  is 
coarse  and  tough,  but  the  tongue  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  an  ox,  and  the 
foot  is  said  to  msJce  palatable  soup.  The  Kaffirs  attached  to  the  pioneer 
corps  in  the  Kandyan  province  were  in  the  habit  of  securing  the  heart 
of  any  elephant  shot  in  their  vicinity,  and  said  it  was  their  custom  to  eat 
it  in  Africa.  The  flesh  of  the  hippopotamus  is  also  much  esteemed  by 
some  as  an  article  of  food.  The  '^  wasser  ochs,"  as  it  is  called  at  the 
Cape,  is  indeed  much  in  request  both  among  the  natives  and  the  colonists, 
and  the  epicures  of  Cape  Town  do  not  dis£un  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  country  farmers  to  obtain  a  preference  in  the  matter  of  the  sea-cow's 
speck,  as  the  fat  which  lies  immediately  under  the  skin  is  called  when 
salted  and  dried.  The  sight  of  the  huge  calf  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
never  gave  us  a  longing  for  hippopotamus  veal  cutlets,  nor  did  it  look  as 
if  requiring  the  fat  of  bacon  to  be  served  up  with  it  The  size  of  the 
elephant  and  of  the  hippopotamus  of  themselves  preclude  their  accli« 
matisation  upon  a  large  scale,  did  not  other  circumstances  oppose  it;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  tapir,  which,  like  the  capybara,  has  hitherto 
met  with  unmerited  neglect  This  animal  is  mild  in  captivity,  and 
easily  domesticated*  Sonnini  states  that  several  tame  tapirs  are  permitted 
to  go  at  liberty  through  the  streets  of  Cayenne^  and  to  wander  into  the 
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voodsy  wlwneB  Acj  ratan  in  tin  fnmHiigf  to  Ike  kowe  wlwre  tiiey  «f# 
kept  and  Cad.  He  adda^  diat  iImj  sm  a^abl»  of  aMwIUDeiie  to  their 
oiraer,  and  expiestes  hie  opintoo  tiuit  care  and  attentioa  migliit  convert 
ki  qualitice  oi  tknngtby  docilitj,  and  patienee  to  aoeouat  ae  a  beast  of 
burdeiu  The  tapr  is  hmted  for  tke  sake  of  iti  ton^  hide  and  its  flesk, 
wkidi  ie  said  not  to  be  liked  bj  the  European  (for  it  is  coarse  and  dry)^ 
hot  to  be  relished  by  the  onsophisticated  pakce  of  ^  Indian.  These 
had  points  would  probably  be  remedied  by  artifidal  £Be£ng»  and  the  flesh 
rendered  palatable  and  succulent. 

The  flesh  of  the  rhinoceros  is  said  to  be  i^ot  unpleasant  food.  Sparr* 
man  had  a  piece  of  one  of  the  antmala  shot  bj  his  party  broiled  iraine- 
diately :  it  taaled  in  a  great  measore  like  pork,  bat,  in  his  opinion,  was 
much  ooarser* 

A  great  deal  baa  been  done  to  impiOTe  the  Tariely  of  breeds  in  the 
suidae,  or  swine  family,  hot  probably  a  great  deal  nore  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Chinese  pig  and  Africaa  boar  have  both  been  imported  into 
this  oonntry  with  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  native 
sorts.  We  are  not  aware  if  this  b  the  vase  with  the  Babyruasa  or  with 
the  Papuan  hog,  both  eligible  species,  and  the  latter  of  which  seems  to 
be  an  intermediate  between  the  peccaries  and  the  true  hogs.  So  also 
with  regard  to  the  phacochnri,  or  African  wart-hogs,  which  are  more 
herbivorous  and  cleanlj  than  our  domes^  descendants  of  the  European 
wild-hog«  The  peccaries  {Dieotyie9\  or  hogs  of  the  New  World,  have 
been  bred  in  a  state  of  domestication  in  South  America  and  in  the  West 
India  islands,  but  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  common 
hog  both  in  flavour  and  &tness.  It  also  does  not  equal  the  latter  in  pro- 
ductiveness. There  is  also  a  foetid  gland  on  the  back  which  has  to  be 
carefully  removed.  D' Aaara,  however,  seems  to  have  revelled  in  its  scent 
as  a  perfume,  and  Tveon  and  others  considered  it  agreeable  enough. 

Kot withstanding  that  swine's  flesh  was  prohibited  among  the  Egyptians^ 
Arabians,  and  Phoanicians,  and  was  prohibited  by  die  Hebrew  lawgiver, 
pigs  appear  to  have  been  reared  and  moro  or  less  consumed  at  all  times. 
Egyptian  pictures,  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  and  Christ's  mira- 
culous cure  of  the  demoniac,  furnish  ample  proofii  that  during  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans  they  wero  kept  aroond  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
reasoning  of  the  ancients  and  of  commentators,  rabbinical  and  medical 
men,  regarding  the  unhealthiness  of  pork  in  moderate  quantities,  is  only 
so  far  correct  Uiat  it  takes  a  long  time  to  digest  (from  four  to  five  hours), 
and  with  some  constitutions  has  in  hot  climates  a  tendency  to  die  pro- 
duction of  cutaneous  eruptions.  But  experience  has  now  fully  established 
the  fiaet  that  neither  in  the  tropics  nor  in  the  East  dunng  the  first 
centuries  of  Christianity,  or  in  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  or  among  the 
Christians  of  the  present  day,  are  any  serious  ill  efiects  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  use  of  swine's  flesh ;  while  tiie  Moslem  and  Jewish  population,  which  is 
debarred  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  disease, 
and  especially  to  cholera  and  plague,  than  others,  because  it  lacks  the 
stamina  of  resistance  to  infection  and  that  supply  of  fibrous  nutriment 
which  keeps  the  body  in  a  strong  condition. 

The  Society  of  Acolimaiasation  of  Paris,  under  its  enthusiastic  presi* 
dent,  M.  Isidore  6.  St.  Hilaire,  lost  much  valnable  time  in  endeavours  to 
introduce  die  horse  as  an  article  of  food.  Now,  though  we  have  no 
sound  objeetiaiiB  to  horseflesh^  and  it  eonstituteB  dm  Aief  article  of  diet 
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among  some  of  the  80*called  Tartar  races— that  is,  Turkish  and  Mongo- 
lian nomades  of  High  Asia— we  can  see  no  more  chance  of  overcoming 
a  deep-seated  prejudice  than  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  introduce  the 
rhinoceros  or  the  river-horse  as  dietary  resources.  This  reminds  us, 
however,  that  there  is  a  river-cow  as  well  as  a  sea-cow — the  ay  a 
(ManeUus)  of  Nigritia — has  it  no  useful  applications?  It  seems  well 
deserving  of  study.  The  flesh  of  camels  is  also  edible,  but  the  animals 
are  so  much  more  valuable  as  beasts  of  burden  that  they  are  never  likely 
to  be  reared  for  food.  So  it  is  also  in  part  the  case  with  the  llamas, 
which  were  described  as  ''  sheep"  by  the  earlier  Spanish  writers,  and  were 
so  useful  in  giving  food  and  raiment  and  serving  as  beasts  of  burden,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  John  de  Laet  (fol.  Leyden,  1633)  had  it  (viUsnmo 
alUur\  *^  kept  for  next  to  nothing,"  that  some  have  looked  upon  them  as 
they  have  the  potato  root  with  the  Irish,  and  spontaneous  vegetation 
among  intertropical  nations,  as  impediments  to  civilisation. 

Surrounded  by  herds  of  such  animals,  which  required  almost  no  care, 
and  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  the  Indian  had  no  incentive 
to  improvement.  Humboldt  has  an  eloquent  passage  on  this  subject: 
<*  When  we  attentively  examine  this  wild  part  of  America,  we  seem  to  be 
oarried  back  to  the  first  ag^  when  the  earth  was  peopled  step  by  step ; 
we  appear  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  the  Old  World 
we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  people  of  huntsmen  for  the  agricul- 
toral  life.  In  the  New  World  we  look  in  vain  for  these  progressive 
developments  of  civilisation  of  a  people.  Those  species  of  ruminating 
animals  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World  are 
wanting  in  the  New.  The  bison  and  the  musk-ox  have  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  the  domestic  state;  the  enormous  multiplication  of  the  llama 
and  the  guanaco  have  not  produced  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  the 
pastoral  iSe."  These  multitudes  are  already  lessened,  and  the  form  itself 
will  probably  ere  long  be  extinct  (notwithstanding  praiseworthy  attempts 
to  introduce  them  into  Australia).  Civilisation  has  taken  with  it  the 
animals  of  the  Old  Continent  to  the  New  World,  and  superseded  its 
native  domestic  races,  as  it  has  in  Australia.  The  aborigines  of  the  one, 
satisfied  with  their  herds  of  bisons  and  Hamas,  with  the  former  of  which 
ihey  also  peopled  their  imaginary  heavens,  did  not  in  some  instances 
advance  in  civilisation  as  far  as  a  pastoral  life;  the  Australian  aborigine, 
with  still  more  limited  resources,  would  not,  without  the  introduction  of 
domestic  animals,  have  ever  risen  above  the  lowest  of  all  grades  of 
humanity:  the  acclimatisation  of  animals  benefits,  then,  the  human 
species  sll  over  the  world. 

.TheCervidsB,  or  deer  tribe,  including  stags,  elks,  reindeer,  fallow-deer, 
the  azis^  the  brockets,  and  the  antelopes,  including  the  common  antelopes, 
prongbucks,  dxerens,  pallahs,  madoquas,  nyl-ghaus,  steenboks,  grysboks, 
and  other  herds  of  South  Africa;  the  koodoo,  the  eland,  the  bush  ante- 
lope, the  gaxelle,  the  chamois  (the  only  European  species),  the  thar,  the 
bakir*al-wash  or  wild-ox,  the  gnu,  and  a  host  of  other  congeners,  present 
ihe  widest  field  among  the  mammifers  for  the  experiments  of  die  accli* 
matiser. 

The  eland,  said  to  be  of  slow  growth,  but  which  promises,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  species,  has.  been  acclimatised  by  several  noblemen, 
as  .the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Lord  Hill,  and  Lord  Powerscourt  But  the 
fiiumcfs  of  the  Society  of  Acclimatisation  have  not  permitted  its  attempt- 
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mg  wbSo.  a  oovtly  aKpenmeot  tw  Ae  hn&Suig  and  domestiisaAMMi  of  lUa 
anfimal,  althon^  one  gentlemaa  ofimed  to  obtain  ^ub^^  ^boda  from 
Afrioa  at  about  61,  per  btead.  We  hope  to  aee  tbe  difiioidty  bne  alkuied 
^  quickly  roinoved.  The  Zoological  Society  is,  m  the  roaan  tiaae,  ex* 
penmenting  upon  a  hybrid  between  the  common  cow  mnd  the  eland. 

Viseount  Poweraeonrt,  who  has  paid  great  and  Jiiost  eoaiBBendaUe 
attention  to  the  sabject  of  acetimatisation,  and  has  auceassfolly  carried 
out  many  interesting  experiments,  has  been  lately  moro  pactiovlariy 
engaged  in  experiments  in  the  hybridisation  of  the  deer  tribe.  He  r^x>ite 
that  he  has  now  two  living  specimens  of  undoubted  hylirids  -be^een  the 
sambur  and  red  deer,  having  many  oharaeteristics  of  beihr— the  eaa  and 
eoat  of  the  sambur,  with  the  genmJ  form  of  the  red  deer.  His  heard  at 
sambur  now  consists  of  five  females  and  ooe  male^  besides  the  two  IHarids, 
all  doing  well,  and  looking  as  if  the  climate  agreed  with  tbem.  He  has 
also  in  his  park  a  pair  of  Japanese  deer,  which  are  like  aambnr  in  i^ppear* 
imee,  though  not  so  large  as  the  voe  deer.  His  OKperiments  in  hneeding 
the  wapiti  have  been  crowned  with  eueeew,  the  hevd  (of  two  fine  etagi 
and  two  hinds)  in  his  park  being  now  quite  aeolimafised. 

It  is  obviously,  however,  in  the  greai  fiunily  of  birds  Uiat  the  Society 
of  Acclimatisation  can  do  most  good.  When  we  ecmsidsr  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inseetiverous  and  aH  the  graatvefDos  birds  ase  ediUa, 
it  will  be  seen  what  a  wide  fidd  for  research  pisesents  itself  here.  Neither 
the  epedes,  nor  the  varieties  of  the  natural  family  of  the  ColiiibbsB,  or 
pigeon  tribe,  have  been  yet  fully  experimented  upon,  or  has  inquicy  beoB 
ei^austed.  The  Gallins^  widi  their  peacocks,  pheasasits,  lophophona, 
turkeys,  argus,  guinea-fowls,  curassows,  penelopes  or  goans,  grease^ 
partridges,  quails,  tinamoos,  and  toniizs,  still  pressot  a  wide  field  £ar  em.* 
jieriment  and  research.  Nor  are  the  great  families  of  the  Grallatores  or 
waders,  of  the  Pinnatipedes  or  semi-webbed  feet,  -and  of  the  Palmipedei 
or  true  web^ooted  birds,  less  promistsg  in  ziesouiees. 

The  Soaety  for  t^  AocHmadsatiou  of  Animals,  l^rds,  FisImb,  Insects, 
and  Vegetables,  as  it  comprehensively  dengnates  itself  haa  Teeeivnd  late 
of  live  quail  from  Canada  through  Messca.  Cunaid,  Stewentan,  and  othofs^ 
mid  they  have  been  placed  nnder  the  easfe  of  Lord  iCalmedniry  st  HenMi!a 
Court,  and  since  that  of  other  members  of  lAne  society.  Two  speotmeBfl 
of  prairie  mmse  have  also  been  pot  out.  The  society  has  Itkewise  eata^ 
Uished  a  fish-hatehing  apparstos  at  Sunhnry.  The  onltivatioa  of  the 
Chinese  yam  {IHo§oorea  balatai)  and  of  the  West  Indiaa  aveet  potato 
have  ailso  been  advocated  1^  the  aooiety.  Various  beans  «Dd  peas  fram 
the  White  Nile  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Petdberiek,  as  also  bom 
Hondmw  by  Chief  Justioe  Temple.  Dr.  Oiindier  has  heougfat  over  to 
Sngland  the  Siluris  glanis,  a  good  new  pond  fiah;  as  abo  tfie  guaDamier 
(  OBphrohenms  olfax\  a  naltive  of  Jamaioa,  iand  wfaioh  iiaa  iMcn  pronmuieed 
to  be  the  veiy  Met  fresh- water  fish  in  the  world. 

In  the  second  year  of  its  existenoe,  the  society  reoeived  aeveral  gnani 
and  curassows,  as  also  wcut  Chmese  sand  grouse,  whidi  latter  upeee  taicea 
care  of  by  the  late  lamented  P^tnoe  Consoct  (who  took  die  gveatest  in* 
terest  in  the  subject  of  acclimatisation).  Specimens  are  expected  of*  fins 


oross  between  the  wild  turkey  of  Honduns  .and  the  Enropoan  todie^i,  and 
ef 'the  gelinotle  of  Norway.  The  Hon.  <«.  Beriseley  haa  beaa  pursmng 
some  most  intexesttng  experimento  on  idie  hybridisatiem  of  hirds,'BS  has  mlsa 
Lord  OnMn,wfae  has  uoclhDBtiaaddw  KaUagee  xdieawmtifrDm  the  Mfa 
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^f  Norih  IndU,  And  the  -Cheer  pheasant.  Attentioa  has  heen  eailed  to 
the  introductiini  of  the  Mumj  cod,  93  a  new  pooA  fiih.  Crawfish  h^ve 
Jbeen  distributed  thronghcmt  yartous  parts  of . Scotland,  and  are  said  to  be 
dudvu:^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  peaii  mnssel  has  heen  introduced  horn 
Soothudl  into  flogland.  Altogether  the  society  is  beginning  to  manifcst 
«vitalit7  and  onergy,  and  the  system  npon  which  it  is  arrastged  is  said  to 
•be  in  good  verku^  order. 

But  it  is  asanifest  that  -the  society  is  not  only  as  yet  in  embryo,  but 
that  the  system  upon  which  it  is  worked  is  unworthy  of  the  coun- 
iry^  and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  aeoompliekment  of  the  oljects  in  view. 
A  good  condensed  account  of  what  the  French  fiociel6  d'AcolimattsstioD 
was  doing,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  and  the  able  presidency 
of  the  lamented  Isidore  <jr.  St.  Hihiire,  with  some  details  reg«rding  what 
had  been  done  in  other  oonntriss,  was  pablished  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Jfew  Montkfy,  Fehniary,  1862,  pp.  208  et>8eq.  We  refer  the  reader 
baok  to  this  article  lor  much  important  information.  M.  Esquiros's 
excellent  work  on  the  "  Dutch  at  Home  "  also  eontains  some  useful  but 
lather  too  theoretical  hints,  demed  from  the  ^ootemplation  of  the  soeietiee 
of  a  more  misEod  character  in  Holland. 

The  mechanism  of  these  natonal  history  societies,  eoch  as  are -found  to 
work  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  M.  Esquires  describes  as  extremely 
simple.  An  oi^nising  oomnuttee,  such  as  already  exists  in  thp  case  of 
Ae  British  Socaety,  is  formed;  this  committee  appoints  a  council  and 
director ;  and  a  capital,  divided  into  shares,  is  estimated,  and  fixed  upon 
the  probable  wants  of  the  enterprise.  From  that  day  the  establishment 
lives^  it  has  a  head,  members,  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  its  alimentary 
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80  sooB  as  the  first  oondittoos  are  satisfied  and  ensure  the  existence  of 
the  company,  the  ground  is  purehased.  The  dmioe  of  Ae  site  is  most 
important ;  it  must  have  a  south  fiifonti^  for  animals  firam  iiot  ceontries, 
a  northem  one  ibr  liiese  fram  cold  eeuntries,  and  a  marshy  substratum 
fin*  aquatic  specimens. 

When  once  opened,  Uie  institution  exists  on  its  entianee  fees  and  sdh- 
seriptiaBs;  and  the  purehsee  of  animals  is  entrusted  to  the  director,  who 
must  esitaUiah  relations  with  tDarellers,  consuls,  and  captains.  When  the 
animaisi  aie  obtabed,  a  profoand  knowledge  of  th^r  mannen  and  wants 
ean  alosM  ensure  their  preser?ation;  and  the  great  point  is  to  reproduce 
arlifieiaily  around  them  the  natural  conditions  of  their  country — ^in  other 
weidfl,  miake  climates.  A  oomnuttee  of  foondattoo  sharehoUers  and  sub. 
SOBibm,  w1k>  bava  ine  enfraaue  to  ibe  gardens  on  payment  of  about  II. 
a  year»  fiarm  the  extennd  basis  of  At  establishanent ;  while  a  mani^e* 
meat,  whose  acts  are  submitted  to  the  surveillance  of  the  founders  and 
shavshDUbzB,  Tepiesents  Ae  internal  and  exeoutir?e  authority  of  Ae 


The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  <ffhent,  and  Brussds 
present  vm  in  these  arrangements  with  a  type  of  institutioBS  unknown  in 
Kanee,  ^nd  only  in  England  upon  a  different  system.  The  Antwerp 
sodetj  was  founded  by  a  loan  of  40002.,  whose  shares  wsre  taken  up  by 
lihe  iiihfllntaats  of  Ae  town  itself,  and  which  sum  of  monejr  was  devuted 
to  tks  pusohase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  of  A»  first  buildings. 
The  groundwas  enba^^af  in  1847,  and  the  internal  works  have  gsaduaily 
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increased.  The  ezpeDses  now  amount  to  4000J.  a  year,  and  this  sum  is 
produced — ^first,  by  the  payment  of  a  franc  a  head,  which  the  society 
receives  from  non-suhscribing  visitors ;  secondly,  by  the  sale  of  exotic  birds 
and  other  animals,  most  of  them  bred  in  the  establishment  (and  the  tariff 
for  which  should  always  be  fixed  and  printed  by  the  council  according  to 
the  success  met  with  in  breeding) ;  and,  thirdly,  by  an  entrance  fee  of 
20  francs  and  an  annual  sum  of  25  francs,  paid  by  each  member  of  the 
society.     It  now  musters  two  thousand  five  hundred  members. 

The  capital  of  the  society  at  Ghent,  at  the  outset  12,000Z.,  was 
increased  in  1853  to  18,000/.  The  grounds  gradually  purchased  now 
possess  a  superficies  of  nearly  thirteen  acres.  The  number  of  shareholders 
at  present  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  resources  are  hence  abundant : 
in  1855  the  income  of  the  institution  amounted  to  about  2500/.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  did  not  exceed  1 800Z.  The  societies  are  thus  formed 
by  shareholders  (among  whom  there  might  even  be  ballots  for  animals,  as 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  for  plants)  and  subscribers  owe  nothing  to 
the  state,  and  they  derive  their  resources  from  their  own  development.  It 
is  unquestionable  but  that  what  has  succeeded  so  well  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  could  be  made  to  succeed  in  London  under  proper  and  careful 
management.  There  are  some  points,  however,  that  are  objectionable  in 
these  natural  history  societies  of  Belgium  and  Holland :  they  are  Zoolo* 
gical  Gardens  as  well  as  Parks  for  Acclimatisation,  and  we  should  not 
wish  to  trench  upon  the  objects  of  another  and  most  praiseworthy  insti- 
tution already  in  existence.  They  are  also  simultaneously  places  for 
study  and  amusement  This  we  consider  there  would  be  no  necessity  for, 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  should  oppose  the  investment  of  a  fraction  in 
useless  animals.  It  is  all  very  good  to  write  as  M.  Esquiros  does  of  an 
investigation  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  the  animals  pass  from  the 
savage  into  the  domestic  state,  of  displaying  the  stages  the  jackal  went 
through  before  attaining  the  shape,  instinct,  and  functions  of  the  Euro- 
pean dog  (which  it  probably  never  did),  and  to  found  a  conrse,  as  it 
were,  of  universal  history  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  process  would  be 
difficult,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory.  Then,  again,  tne  French  accli- 
matisers  write  of  the  Romans  fattening  marmots  and  dormice  as  the 
Chinese  do  dogs  and  rats,  and  of  the  fox  being  eaten  in  the  extreme  North 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  a  dish  of  roast  mice  in  Southern  France; 
these  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  unpopular  and  ridiculous  if  not  repulsive 
inquiries.  The  objects  of  a  society  of  acclimatisation  should  be  eminently 
practical.  It  should  direct  its  means  and  energies  to  the  conquest  of  new 
useful  species — ^useful  in  all  the  various  senses  for  burden,  for  food,  for  the 
arts.  There  are  plenty  such  conquests  yet  to  be  made.  It  should, 
then,  study  and  mike  known  the  means  of  acclimatising  and  propagating 
these.  It  should  try  the  effects  of  hybridisation  in  animals  and  birds, 
and,  above  all,  it  should  propagate  the  best  races,  breeds,  and  descriptions 
of  known  as  well  as  unknown  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  vege- 
tables, avoiding  collision  with  other  societies  by  strictly  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  what  is  eminently  and  practically  useful,  or  that  is  hoped  or 
calculated  to  be  so,  to  most  members  of  the  community.  Such  a  society 
would  not  only  deserve  well  of  the  country  but  it  would  receive  a  merited 
support,  and  would,  we  venture  to  predict,  be  one  of  the  most  affluent^ 
most  useful,  and  most  popular  societies  in  the  country. 
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BT  THS  AUTHOB  OF  *^  £A8T  LTNNB." 

Fabt  thb  TEsfa* 


CHABLOnX  pain's  **  TURN-OUT." 

A  8TTIJ8H  vehicle,  high  enoagh  for  a  fire-escape,  itf  green  wheels 
locked  cot  with  gleaming  red,  was  dashing  up  the  street  of  Prior^s  Ash. 
A  lady  was  seated  in  it,  driving  its  pair  of  blood-horses,  whose  restive 
mettle  appeared  more  fit  for  a  man's  guidance  than  a  woman's.  You 
need  not  be  told  that  it  was  Charlotte  Pain :  nobody  else  of  her  sex  in 
Prior's  Ash  would  have  driven  such  a  turn-out  Prior's  Ash,  rather  at  a 
loss  what  name  to  give  it,  for  the  like  of  it  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
sober  places  christened  it  **  Mrs.  Pain's  turn-out :"  so^  if  you  grumble  at 
the  name,  you  must  grumble  at  them,  not  at  me* 

Past  the  bank  it  flew ;  when,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  appeared  to  take 
the  driver,  it  suddenly  whirled  round,  to  the  immment  danger  of  the 
street  in  general,  retraced  its  steps  past  the  bank,  dashed  round  the 
comer  of  Ciosse-street,  and  drew  up  at  the  entrance  to  Mr.  George 
Godolphin's.     The  servant  sprang  from  the  seat  behind. 

*^  Inquire  if  Mrs*  Gkorge  Godolphin  is  within." 

Mrs.  Geoiee  Grodolphin  was  within,  and  Charlotte  entered.  Across 
the  hall,  up  uie  handsome  staircase,  lined  with  paintings,  to  the  still  more 
handsome  drawing-room,  swept  she,  conducted  by  a  servant.  Margery 
looked  out  at  an  opposite  door,  as  Charlotte  entered  that  of  the  drawing- 
loom,  her  curious  eyes  taking  in  at  a  glance  Charlotte's  attire.  Charlotte 
wore  a  handsome  mauve  brocaded  skirt,  trailing  on  the  ground  at  the 
very  least  half  a  yard  behind  her,  and  a  close  habit  body  of  mauve  velvet. 
A  black  hat  with  a  turned- up  brim,  and  profusion  of  mauve  feathers,  sur- 
mounted her  head,  and  a  little  bit  of  gauze,  mauve-coloured  also,  came 
half  way  down  her  face,  fitting  tight  round  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

Margery  retired  with  a  sniff.  Had  it  been  anybody  she  approved,  any 
especial  fnend  of  her  mistress's,  she  would  have  invited  her  into  her  mis- 
tress's presence,  to  the  little  sitting-room,  where  Maria  was.  A  pretty 
ritting-room,  tastily  furnished.  The  bedroom,  dressing-room,  and  this 
sitting-room  communicated  with  each  other.  Being  who  it  was,  Mar- 
gery allowed  the  g^rand  drawing-room  the  honour  of  receiving  the  visitor. 

Maria  sat  at  a  table,  her  drawing  materials  before  her.  Miss  Meta» 
perched  in  a  high  chair,  was  accommodated  with  a  pencil  and  paper 
opposite.     "  It's  Mrs.  Pain  in  a  mask,"  was  the  salutation  of  Margery. 

Maria  laid  down  her  pencil.     "  Mrs.  Pain  in  a  mask !"  she  echoed. 

"  It  looks  like  nothing  else,  ma'am,  the  thing  she's  got  on,"  responded 
Margery.  ^'  I  never  saw  Christian  folks  make  themselves  into  such 
spectacles  afore.  It's  to  be  hoped  she  won't  go  in  that  guise  to  call  at 
Ashlydyat :  Miss  Janet  would  be  for  sending  for  the  mad  doctor." 
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Maria  smiled.  ''  Yoa  never  admire  Mrs.  Piud's  style  of  dress,  Mar^ 
gery." 

*^  It's  not  a  taking  one,'*  rejoined  Margery.  '*  Honest  faces  would  as 
soon  see  themsalYes  standing  out  from  a  brass  warming-pan,  as  with  one 
of  them  brazen  hats  stuck  atop  of  'em." 

Apart  from  her  prejadiees  agunst  Mrs.  Pain — whatever  those  preju- 
dices might  be — it  was  evident  that  Margery  did  not  admire  the  fashion- 
able head-gear.  Had  MariaWntnred  to  put  one  on,  Margery  would  most 
probably  have  removed  it  from  her  head  with  her  own  fingers,  and  an 
intimation  that  it  was  not  *' proper."  Maria  moved  to  the  door,  and 
Miss  Meta  scrambled  off  her  chair,  to  foUow  her.  ^'Meta  go  too, 
mamma. 

Margoy  eaught  the  ekild  up  aa  if  she  w«re  snatckk^  her  fiionr  abarn- 
ing  fumate,  ssMtkerad  hcv  in  W  anna,  and  whispered  uokeaid-oC  viuofiia 
of  iasmediate  cakes  and  swsteUneat%  that  were  to  W  had  by  aasendiDg  ta 
dM  nursesy,  and  boea  her  aw«y  in  triiunpk.  Did  sbe  fear  thne  waa  con* 
tMntnatioa  ftv  the  cfa^  ia  Ma.  Pain's  kirt;? 

Maria,  not  having  observed  the  kit  of  by-phky,  paaceeded  to  the  pre* 
nnce  e£  Gkarlotte.  NoA  a  greater  eonteasi  ha^  there  beea  kelweea  thani 
ia  those  okl  day  sat  BrooMksad,  tkaa  there  was  now.  Maaia^  the  saai« 
quiet,  essentially  lady-lik*  girl  aa  of  yore :  she  looked  but  a  girl  stiH^  ib 
her  pretty  dress  of  spring  bmmIib.  Ckarbtto  was  standing  at  tke  window, 
watcUng  her  restlMS  horses^  whick  the  servant  waa  diivkig  aboat,  from 
one  street  to  the  other^  but  could  scarcely  maai^pe.  Sk*  pnt  back  k«f 
hand  to  Maria* 

'<  How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Geevge  Giodolpkia  ?  Escuse  n  j  appasent 
rudeness :  I  am  looking  at  my  horses^  If  the  Bssm  eannot  kei^  them 
within  bounds^  I  most  go  down  mysell." 

Maria  took  her  pkiee  by  tke  side  of  Ckark>tto.  Tke  horsea  k>eked  tefrifis 
animals  to  her  eye%  very  mueh  indined  to*  kiek  the  carriago  to  psaoae  and 
to  bolt  into  the  bank  afterwasds.     '*  Did  y9H  drive  them  here?" 

<*  JNobedy  else  can  drive  them/'  replied  GharkCte^  with  a  laugh.  <<  I 
should  like  to  seduee  Kate  behind  them  some  day  when  ske  ia  daws 
hve :  she  would  be  in  a  fit  with  fright  before  wa  weoa  heme  again^" 

'<  How  ean  you  risk  your  own  Ui^  Mrs.  Pain?" 

<«  My  life  I  that  ie  a  good  joke,"  said  Charlotte.  ""If  I  coaU  not 
manage  tke  kofses».  I  should  not  drive  them.  Did  tou  notiee  the  one  I 
was  riding  yestesdajy,  when  yoa  met  me  with  yonr  kuakaod — a  pactjr  of 
iia  togetfaer?** 

<'  Not  partieulacly,"  replied  Maria.  "  It  was  jost  at  the  tnm  e£  tka 
road,  you  know.     I  ^ink  I  looked  dbiefly  at  GeorgOb" 

'*  Yon  ou|;ht  to  have  noticed  my  horse.  You  must  see  kioit  anolkw 
time.  He  la  tke  most  apkndid  animal :  down  firom  London  only  tka 
previoua  day.     I  rode  hkn  yestovday  for  the  ficst  tune." 

<<  I  should  not  deteet  any  of  his  beaaties^  I  aeaiceiy  know  one  koaaa 
from  anether,"  acknowledged  Maria« 

"  Ah  I  Yen  aie  not  partieularly  observant^"  retomed  Chavlotta,  in  a 
good-homoured  tone  of  sazcasm.  '^  The  hoise  waa  a  praaent  tn  me.  He 
oost  a  handred  and  thirty  guineas.  Tkase  animala  below-  are  , 
quieter  now  " 

She  wiikdnsw  from  ike  window,  littinf  down  oansafiir    Mann 
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»  ttfti  near  her.     '^  We  had  been  to  see  Mrs.  Avwil  yeatetday  whea  «e 
Met  you/'  observed  Maria.     '^  She  w  still  a  great  safferev." 

"  So  Lesd  Aveiil  told  me,"  aoeweied  Charlotte.  '<  He  dmed  at  the 
FoUy  yesterday." 

"  Did  he?  George  did  Bot  mention  that  Lord  Areril  was  of  the  party; 
Did  yo«  diae  with  them?" 

**  Noi  It"  answered  Charlotte.  "  It  waa  bore  enoagh  to  have  theaa  in 
the  drawing-room  afterwasda.  Only  a  few  ef  them  eame  ia.  As  to  your 
haabflDdy  I  nevor  set  eyea  upon  him  at  all." 

*'  He  eame  home  early.     I  think  hi»  head  aehed.     He—-" 

*^  Oh,  he  did  oome  home,  then !"  intenriipted  Charlotte. 

Maria  looked  surprised.  ^*  Of  course  he  came  home.  Why  should  he 
ne«F" 

'<  How  should  I  know  why  ?"  waa  Charlotte's  answer.  **  This  house 
kaa  the  bother  of  it  to-nignt^  I  hear.  It  is  nothing  but  a  bother^  a 
gentleman's  dinner-party !" 

^'  It  is  a  sort  of  business  party  to-night^  I  beliere,"  observed  Maria. 

"  Verrall  is  ooming.     He  told  me  so;     Do  yoa  know  how  Mi.  GodoU 
.ia?" 

*^  He  seeBos  as  weU  as  usual.  He  is  come  to-day,  and  I  saw  him  for  a 
minute.  George  told  me  that  he  did  not  appear  at  dinner  yesterday, 
JIargery ^ 

A  commotion  in  the  street.  Charlotte  flew  to  one  of  the  windowsi 
opened  it,  and  stretched  herself  out.  But  she  could  not  see  the  carriag^Si 
which  was  then  in  Crosse-street.     A  mob  was  collecting  and  shouting. 

.  <'  I  suppose  I  had  better  go.  That  stupid  man  never  can  keep  horses 
in  good  humouT}  if  they  have  any  spirit.  Good-by„  Mrs.  George 
Godolphin." 

She  ran  down  the  stairs  and  out  at  the  hall  door,  giving  no  time  to  a 
aarvaat  to  show  her  out.  Maria  proceeded  to  her  little  sitting-room, 
which  looked  into  Crosse-street,  to  see  whether  anythmg  was  the 
matter. 

Sometfanig  might  have  been,  but  that  George  Godolphin,  hearing  the 
outcry,  had  flown  out  to  the  aid  of  the  servant.  The  man,  in  his  fear-*- 
he  waa  a  timid  man  with  horses,  and  it  was  a  wonder  Charlotte  kept  him 
^-had  got  out  of  the  carsiagie.  George  leaped  into  it,  took  the  reins  and 
the  whip,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  horses  to  what  Charlotte  called 
good  hamour.  Maria's  heart  beat  when  she  saw  her  husband  there:  she, 
like  the  man,  was  timid.  George,  however,  alighted  unharmed,  and 
stood  talking  with  Charlotte.  He  was  without  his  hat.  Then  he  handed 
Charlotte  in,  and  stood  looking  up  and  talking  to  her  again,  the  seat 
-being  about  a  mile  above  his  head.  Charlotte,  at  any  rate,  had  no  fear; 
aba  nodded  »  final  adieu  to  George^  and  drove  away  at  a  &8t  pace, 
George  gaang  after  her. 

Intimate  as  George  Godolphin  waa  with  Charlotte  Pain,  no  such 
thought  as  that  of  attdbuting  it  t»  a  wrong  motive,  ever  occorred  to 
Uaria.  She  had'  been  jealous  of  Charlotte  rain  in  the  old  days,  when 
she  was  Maria  Hastings,2dreading  that  George  might  choeae  her  for  hia 
wife :  but  with  their  marriage  all  such  feeling  ceased.  Maria  waa  an 
English  gentlewoman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  of  a  refine<^  re- 
tiiing  nature,  of  simply  modest  speech,  innaaest  e£  haait  i  to  asaaciate 
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barm  now  with  her  husband  and  Charlotte,  was  a  thing  next  to  impossible 
for  her  to  glance  at  Unbiased  by  others,  she  woula  never  be  likely  to 
glance  at  it.  She  did  not  like  Charlotte :  where  tastes  and  qualities  are 
80  much  opposed  as  they  were  in  her  and  Charlotte  Pain,  mutual  predi- 
lection is  not  easy :  but,  to  suspect  any  greater  cause  for  dislike,  was 
foreign  to  Maria's  nature.  Had  Maria  even  received  a  hint  that  the  fine 
saddle-horse,  boasted  of  by  Charlotte  as  worthy  Maria's  especial  observa- 
tion, and  costing  a  hundred  and  thirty  guineas,  was  a  present  from  her 
husband,  she  would  have  attached  no  motive  to  the  gifit,  but  kindness; 
given  him  no  worse  word  than  a  hint  at  extravagance.  Maria  could 
almost  as  soon  have  disbelieved  in  herself,  as  disbelieved  in  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  Qeorge  Godolphin. 

It  was  the  day  of  one  of  George's  dinner-parties :  as  Charlotte  has 
announced  for  our  information.  Fourteen  were  expected  to  sit  down, 
inclusive  of  himself  and  his  brother.  Mostly  countrymen;  men  who  did 
business  with  the  bank ;  Mr.  Verrall  and  Lord  Averil  being  two  o£ 
them  :  but  Mr.  Verrall  did  not  do  business  with  the  bank,  and  was  not 
looked  upon  as  a  country msn.  It  was  not  Maria's  custom  to  appear  at 
all  at  these  parties :  she  did  not,  like  Charlotte  Pain,  play  the  hostess 
afterwards  in  the  drawing-room.  Sometimes  Maria  would  spend  these 
evenings  out :  at  Ashlydy at,  or  at  the  rectory :  sometimes,  as  was  her 
intention  on  this  evening,  she  would  remain  in  the  pretty  sitting-room  in 
her  own  apartments,  leaving  the  house  free.  She  had  been  busy  overhec 
drawing  all  day,  and  had  not  quitted  it  to  stir  abroad. 

Mr.  George  had  stirred  abroad.  Mr.  George  had  taken  a  late  after- 
noon ride  with  Charlotte  Pain.  He  came  home  barely  in  time  to  dress. 
The  bank  was  closed  for  the  day :  the  clerks  had  all  gone,  save  one ;  the 
old  cashier,  Mr.  Hurde.     He  sometimes  stayed  later  than  the  rest. 

*'  Any  private  letters  for  me?"  inquired  George,  hastening  into  the 
ofiice,  whip  in  hand,  and  devouring  the  letter-rack  with  eager  eyes,  where 
the  unopened  letters  were  usually  put 

The  cashier,  a  tall  man  once,  but  stooping  now,  with  silver  spectaclee 
and  white  whiskers,  stretched  up  his  neck  to  look  abo.  "  There^s  one 
there,  sir,"  he  cried,  before  George  had  quite  crossed  the  office. 

George  made  a  grab  at  the  letter.  It  stuck  in  the  rack,  and  he  gave 
vent  to  an  impatient  word.  A  blank  look  of  disappointment  came  over 
his  face,  when  he  saw  the  direction. 

"  This  is  not  for  me.  This  is  for  Mr.  Hastings.  Who  sorted  the 
letters?" 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  I  believe,  sir,  as  usual." 

"  Whst  made  him  put  his  own  letter  in  the  rack  ?"  muttered  George 
to  himself.  He  went  about  the  office;  he  went  into  the  private  room 
and  searched  his  own  table.  No,  there  was  no  letter  for  him.  Mr. 
Hurde  remembered  that  Mr.  George  Godolphin  had  been  put  out  in  the 
morning  by  not  receiving  an  expected  letter. 

George  looked  at  his  watch.  "  There's  no  time  to  go  to  Verrall's,"  he 
thought.  '*  And  he  would  be  starting  to  come  here  by  the  time  I  got  up 
to  the  Folly." 

Up  to  his  own  room  to  dress,  which  was  not  a  long  process.  He  then 
entered  his  wife's  sitting-room. 

"Drawing  still,  Maria?" 
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She  looked  up  with  a  bright  glance*  **  I  have  been  so  indostrlous !  I 
have  been  drawing  nearly  all  day.     See !     I  have  nearly  finished  this." 

George  stood  bj  the  table  in  a  listless  manner,  his  thoughts  preoccu* 
pied :  not  pleasantly  preoccupied,  either.  Presently  he  l^gan  turning 
over  the  old  sketches  in  Maria's  portfolio.  Maria  quitted  her  seat,  and 
stood  by  her  husband,  her  arm  round  lus  neck.  He  was  now  sitting  side- 
ways on  a  chair. 

<'  I  put  some  of  these  drawings  into  the  portfolio  this  morning/'  she 
observed.  ^*  I  found  them  in  a  box  in  the  lumber  room.  They  had  not 
been  disinterred,  I  do  believe,  since  they  came  here  from  the  rectory.  Do 
you  remember  that  one,  GeorgeP' 

He  took  the  sketch  she  pointed  to,  in  his  hand.  A  few  moments  and 
then  the  recollection  flashed  over  him.  '^  It  is  a  scene  near  Broomhead ! 
That  is  Bray's  cottage." 

<'  How  glad  I  am  that  you  recognise  it  !*'  she  cried,  gleefully.  ''  It  b 
a  proof  that  I  sketched  it  faithfully.'  Do  you  remember  the  day  I  did  it, 
George  r 

George  could  not  remember  that.     *'  Not  particularly,**  he  answered. 

'*  Oh,  George !  It  was  the  day  when  I  was  frightened  by  seeing  that 
snake— or  whatever  it  was.  You  and  I  and  Charlotte  Pain  were  there. 
We  took  refuge  in  Bray's  house." 

^  Refuge  from  the  snake?'*  asked  George. 

Maria  laughed.  '*  Lady  Godolphin  came  up,  and  said  I  ought  to  go 
there  and  rest,  and  take  some  water.  How  terribly  frightened  I  was !  I 
can  recal  it  still.  Bray  wanted  to  marry  us  afterwards,*'  she  continued, 
laughing  more  heartily. 

*^  Bray  would  have  married  me  to  both  of  you,  you  and  Charlotte,  for 
a  crown  apiece,"  said  George. 

**  Were  you  in  earnest — when  you  asked  me  to  let  him  do  it?"  she 
dreamily  inquired,  after  a  pause,  her  thoughts  cast  back  to  the  past. 

**  I  dare  say  I  was,  Maria.  We  do  foolish  things  sometimes.  Had 
you  siud  yes,  I  should  have  thought  you  a  silly  girl  afterwards  for  your 
puns." 

*«  Of  course  you  would.  Do  you  see  that  old  Welshwoman  in  the 
doorway  ?"  resumed  Maria,  pointing  to  the  drawing.  '*  She  was  a  nice 
old  body,  in  spite  of  her  pipe.  I  wonder  whether  she  is  alive  ?  Perhaps 
Margery  knows.     Margery  had  a  letter  from  her  sister  this  morning." 

"  Had  she  ?"  carelessly  returned  George.  "  I  saw  there  was  a  letter 
for  her  with  the  Scotch  postmark.     Has  Bray  come  to  grief  yet  ?" 

"I  fancy  they  are  always  in  grief,  by  the  frequency  of  the  appeals  to 
Margery.  Lady  Godolphm  is  kind  to  the  wife.  She  tells  Margery  if  it 
were  not  for  my  lady,  she  should  starve." 

An  arrival  was  heard  as  Maria  spoke,  and  George  rang  the  bell.  It 
was  answered  by  Maria's  maid,  but  George  said  he  wanted  the  butler. 
The  man  appeared. 

"IsMr.  Verrallcome?" 

«  No,  sir.     It  is  Mr.  Godolphin." 

••  When  Mr.  Verrall  comes,  show  him  into  the  bank  parlour,  and  call 
me.     I  wish  to  see  him  before  he  goes  into  the  drawing-room." 

The  man  departed  with  his  order.  George  went  into  the  bedroom, 
which  was  adjoimng.     A  few  minutes,  and  some  one  else  was  heard  to 
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oome  in,  and  rim  ap  the  ataiirs  with  eager  stops.  It  wsa  fbUowad  hjt  an 
impatieBt  knoeking  at  Maria's  dooK. 

'*  It  proYsd  to  be  Lsaae  Haatiaga  A  fine-looking  j^ang  maa,  with  a 
sensible  eountenanee.  ''Have  \b»y  gone  ia  to  dioatr  jet»  Maria?" 
be  hastily  cried* 

''  No.     It  is  not  tima   .  Nobody's  eoiiie  but  Mr.  Godo^hkk.* 

"  I  did  such  a  stupid  trick.     I " 

"  Is  it  yout  Isaac  P"  iutemi|)ted  George^  retiiDiii^  to  the  room.  ^'  I 
coold  not  thmk  who  it  was,  rusfaiDg  ufk" 

"  I  wanted  to  catch  you,,  sur,  hdon  you  went  ia  to  diaaary"  replied 
Isaac,  holding  out  a  letter  to  George.  ^'  It  same  fiar  you  this  afiter- 
Aoon,"  he  coatinaed,  '^  and  I  put  it,  as  I  thought,  ia  the  nek;  and  one 
for  myself,  which  also  came,  I  put  in  lay  podket.  Jost  now  I  found  I 
had  brought  away  yours,  and  left  mine." 

^  Yours  is  ia  the  rack  now,*'  said  Greorge*  '^  I  wondered  what  brought 
it  dwre.     Hurde  said  you  sorted  the  lettus." 

He  took  the  letter,  glanced  at  its  superscription,  and  retired  to  tiho 
window  to  read  it.  There  appeared  to  be  bat  a  very  £sw  lines.  George 
read  it  twice  ei^er^  and  then  lifted  his  flushed  face-pushed  as  it  seemed 
with  pain — ^with  a  perplexed,  hopeless  sort  of  ezpresaioOk  Maria  codLd 
see  his  face  in  the  pier-glass.     She  turned  to  him : 

^'  George,  what  is  it  ?     You.  have  had  bad  news  !" 

He  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand :  '*  Bad  news !  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Why  should  you  think  that?  It  is  a  business  letter  that  I  ought  to 
have  had  yesterday,  though,  and  I  am  vexed  at  the  delay.*' 

He  left  the  room  again.     Isaac  prepared  to  depart. 

<'  Will  you  stay  and  take  tea  with  me,  Isaac  P"  asked  Maria.  '^  I 
have  dined.     I  am  expecting  Rose." 

''  I  am  out  at  tea  already,"  answered  Isaac,  with  a  laagh.  "  I  was  at 
Grace's.  We  were  beginning  tea,  when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pockst 
to  take  out  the  letter,  and  found  it  was  Mr.  George  Godolphin'a.*' 

**  You  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  read  your  own  letter,"  returned  Maria. 

^^  No.  I  knew  who  it  was  from.  There  was  no  hurry.  I  ran  alL  ihm 
way  from  Grace's  here,  and  now  I  must  rua  back  again*  Good-hy, 
Maria." 

Isaac  went.  George  was  in  and  out  of  the  soon,  walking  about  ia 
a  restless  manner.  Several  arrivals  had  been  heard,  and  Maria  fielt  sui« 
that  all  the  gueots,  or  nearly  all,  most  have  come.  '^  Why  doa't  you 
go  to  them,  Georg^  P'  she  asked. 

The  hour  for  dinner  struck  as  she  spoke,  aad  George  quitfaed  the 
room..  He  did  not  eater  the  drawing-room,  but  went  down  and  spoke 
to  the  butler. 

"  Is  Mr.  Verrall  not  come  yet?" 

*^  No,  sir.     Every  one  else  is  here  J' 

George  retraced  his  steps  up-stairs  and  entered  the  drawing-rooim 
He  was  gay  George  again ;  handsome  George ;.  not  a  line  of  perplexity 
could  be  traced  on  his  open  brow,  not  a  shade  of  e«re  ia  his  bright  blue 
crya.  He  shook  hands  with  his  guests,  offering  only  a  half  apology  for 
ms  tardinessy  and  sayii^  that  he  knew  his  brother  was  diere  to  replace 
him. 

Some  minntee  of  bua^f  conversatiooy  and.  then  it  flagged:  aaotfaic  fiisr 
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miiiaies  of  it,  and  a  seoond  flag..  Thomas  GrodolpliiB  wbiflpered  his 
brother,  '^  George,  I  should  not  wait     Mr.  YerraU  eaimot  he  coming.'' 

George  went  qutle  led,  apportn^y  mth  anger.  '*  Not  be  ooming  ? 
0£  eoune  he  is  coating !     Themes  noniing  likely  to  detain  him.'' 

Thomas  said  no  more.  But  the  waitings— ^well,  yon  all  kn(9w  what 
it  18,  this  awkmvd  waiting  for  dimMF.  By-and-by  the  butler  looked 
into  the  rooiB.  €icofg«  thought  it  might  be  a  hint  thait  the  dinner  was 
speiliiig,.  aaoL  he  rehictantfy  gave  orders  for  serving. 

A  Imodf  at  the  4oev— a  loud  knock — resounding  throagh  the  house; 
George  Godolphin'a  lace  Hghted  vpw  *«  There  he  is!"  he  ezdaioied. 
'^  But  it  was  too  bad  of  him  to  keep  us  waitiog." 

There  he  is  iie^,  Geei^  wight  hcne  8«d,.  could  he  hare  kK>ked 
diroagh  the  closed  door  at  the  appKeant  standing  there.  It  was  only 
an  evening  visitor  for  Maria,  pretty  Rose  Hastings. 


11. 

▲  BBVEULTION'  UT  THE  ASH-TRXE  WALK. 

TsEB  dinnar-taUe  was  spacious,  coBsofosntly  the  afasenoe  of  one  at 
it^  was  oonspicnons.  Mr.  Vcriali's  chair  was  still  kft :  he  weofai  eome 
yet,  Geoxge  said.  There  waa  no  clergyman  pceseBl^  and  Thoaoaa  Go^ 
dolphin  SMd  the  grace,  fie  sat  at  the  firat  of  tiwi  taUe,.  opposite  to  his 
bsetheg. 

<*  We  are  thirteen  I"  ezehumed  Sir  John  Pevans,  a  young  bcrosiety 
who  had  been  reared  to  be  a  milksop,  and  feared  consumption  for  him* 
self.     *^  I  don't  mmch  like  it.     It  is  vat  ominous  nuasfaer,  you  know.'* 

Sone  e£  them  langhed.  "*  What  is  that  peeoiiar  snpentitioae"  asked 
Colonel  Max.     ''  I  have  never  been  able  to  naderstaad  it." 

**  The  snperstitiett  i%  th«t  if  a  parly  of  thirteea  sit  dofwn  to  dianet ,  one 
ef  them  is  suie  to  die  before  the  year  is  oat,"  n^lied  yoong  Peeaae, 
speaking  with  grave  senoosness. 

'<  Why  ia  thirteak  net  as  gpood  a  nambev  to  sit  dow»  as  any  ether?" 
ened  Colonel  Maoe,  humouiing  the  baronet*  ^'  As  good  aa  foucteen,  far 
kistance?" 

«<  It's  the  odd  uvabes."   . 

<<  JAe  odd  nansber.  It's  no  noie  ihe  odd  BflMaber,  Pevansy  than  any 
elber  nomher'a  odd,  that's  not  even.  What  do  yo«  say  to  sievea?— 
what  do  yoa  say  to  fifteen?" 

"I  can't  expkia  it,"  retamed  Sir  John.  <<!  only  know  that  die 
sopeestitieii  does  exist,  and  the*  I  have  noticed,  ia  more  iastaaees  than 
one,  that  it  has  heea  borne  oat.  Three  or  lout  parties  who  have  sat 
down  to  Anner  iUrteen,  have  lost  oae  e£  them  befim  the  year  has  eooaa 
round.  You  laugh  at  me^  of  ceane;  I  haire  been  laogfaed  at  befirae:  b«t^ 
sappoeeyeanotieeitaow?  We  are  tUtfeasa  ol  aar  seeif  we*  ate  ali  alive 
by  the  end  of  the  year." 

TheansGodol|lw,iahkiaaK)et  hearty  thoaghA  it  not  ndikelrp  Aat 
ene  o£  them,  at  any  rate,  weald  aei  he  there.  Several  fisese  wesa  bread 
with  aoaasesMat:  the  mosi scnooa  ef  them  was  Load  Averii's. 

•<  yoM  doB^t  heliev«  in  il^  ▲swlP  attsmd  Ceknel  Ifaz,  iik i 
a0>  he  saad  at  him^ 
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<<  ir  was  the  answer.      «<  Certainly  not    Whj  should  you  ask  it  ?" 

"  You  look  so  grave  over  it** 

'*  I  never  like  to  joke,  though  it  be  but  hj  a  smile,  on  the  subject  of 
death,"  replied  Lord  Averil.  '*  I  onoe  received  a  lesson  upon  the  point, 
and  it  will  serve  me  for  my  life." 

<*  Will  your  lordship  tell  us  what  it  was  P"  interposed  Sir  John,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  Lord  Averil  that  day  for  the  first  time. 

'*  I  cannot  tell  it  now,"  replied  Lord  Averil.  ''  It  is  not  a  subjeet 
suited  to  a  merry  party,''  he  frankly  added.  **  But  it  would  not  tend  to 
bear  out  your  superstition.  Sir  John :  you  are  possibly  thmking  that  it 
might" 

*'  If  I  have  sat  down  once  thirteen,  I  have  sat  down  fifty  times,"  cried 
Colonel  Max,  '*  and  we  all  lived  the  year  out  and  many  a  year  on  to  it. 
I'd  not  mention  such  nonsense  again,  were  I  you,  Sir  John." 

Sir  John  did  not  answer  for  a  moment :  he  was  enjoying  his  first  glass 
of  sparkling  wine.  "  Only  notice,  that's  all,"  nodded  he.  '*  I  don't  want 
to  be  a  croaker,  but  I  donU  like  to  sit  down  thirteen." 

''  Could  we  not  make  Verrall  the  scapegoat,  and  invoke  the  evil  to  fall 
on  hii  head?"  cried  a  mocking  voice.     *'  It  is  his  fault" 

<*  Sir  John,"  interrupted  another,  ''  how  do  you  calculate  the  time  ? 
Is  the  damage  to  accrue  before  this  veritable  year  of  grace  is  out  *,  or  do 
you  give  us  full  twelve  months  from  this  evening?" 

*'  Ridicule  me  as  much  as  you  like,"  said  Sir  John,  good  humouiedly. 
*'  All  I  say  is.  Notice.  If  every  one  of  us,  now  sitting  here,  is  alive  tms 
lime  twelvemonth,  then  I'll  not  put  faith  in  it  again.  I  hope  we  shall 
be!" 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  be,  too,"  acquiesced  Colonel  Max.  ^'  You  are  a 
social  subject,  though,  to  invite  to  ainner,  Pevans !  I  should  fancy  Mr. 
George  Godolphin  is  thinking  so." 

Mr.  Geoige  Godolphin  appeared  to  be  thinking  of  something  that 
rendered  him  somewhat  distrait  In  point  of  fact,  his  duties  as  host  were 
considerably  broken  in  upon  by  listenmg  to  the  door.  Above  the  con- 
versation, the  clatter  of  plates,  the  drawing  of  corks,  his  ear  was  alive, 
hoping  for  the  knock  that  should  announce  Mr.  VerralL  It  was  of 
course  strange  that  he  neither  came  nor  sent  But  no  knock  seemed  to 
come:  and  George  could  only  rally  his  powers  and  forget  Mr.  Verrall. 

It  was  a  recherche  repast.  George  Godolphin's  state  dinners  always 
were.  No  trouble  or  expense  was  spared  at  them.  Luxuries,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  would  be  there.  The  turtle  would  seem  richer  at  his 
table  than  at  any  other,  the  venison  more  than  venison  ;  the  Moselle  was 
of  a  fuller  flavour,  the  sparkling  hermitage  was  of  the  rarest  vintage. 
The  dinner  this  day  did  not  disgrace  its  predecessors,  and  the  guests  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Verrall,  and  Sir  John  Pevans's  prognostications  thereon. 

The  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  were  solacing 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  the  butler  slipped  a  note  into  his 
master's  hand.     '*'  The  man  is  watting  for  an  answer,  sir,"  he  whispered. 

George  glided  out  of  the  room,  opened  the  note,  and  read  it  So  fully 
impressed  had  he  been  with  the  conviction  that  it  came  from  Mr. 
Verrall,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence,  that  he  positively  had  to 
read  it  twice  over  before  he  could  take  in  the  fisct  fully  that  it  was  not 
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firom  Mr.  Verrall  at  all.     A  veiy  few  lines  in  pencil,  dated  from  the 
principal  inn  of  the  place,  and  running  as  follows  : 

'^  Dbab  Godolphin, — I  am  ill  and  creaky,  and  have  halted  here  mid- 
way in  my  journey,  to  get  a  night's  rest,  beforS  going  on  again,  which  I 
must  do  at.  six  in  the  morning.  Come  in  for  half  an  hour,  there's  a 
good  fellow  !  I  don't  know  when  we  may  meet  again.  The  regiment 
embarks  to-morrow ;  and  it  can't  embark  without  me.  Come  at  once, 
or  I  shall  be  gone  to  bed. 

"  O.  St.  Aubyn." 

One  burning  desire,  almost  irrepressible,  had  hung  over  George  all  the 
evening— that  he  could  run  up  to  Verrall's  and  learn  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  Mr.  Verrall's  absence  in  itself  would  not  in  the  least  have 
troubled  Creorge ;  but  he  had  a  most  urgent  reason  for  wishing  to  see 
him :  hence  his  anxiety.  To  leave  his  guests  to  themselves,  and  do  so, 
would  have  been  scarcely  the  thing  :  but  this  note  appeared  to  afford  just 
the  excuse  wanting.  At  any  rate,  George  determined  to  make  it  the 
excuse. 

'<  One  of  the  waiters  brought  this,  I  suppose.  Pierce  P''  he  said  to  the 
butler. 

"Yes,  sir.'' 

«  My  compliments,  and  I  will  be  with  Captain  St.  Aubyn  directly." 

George  went  into  the  room  agun.  Intending  to  proclaim  hts  pro- 
posed absence,  and  plead  Captain  St.  Aubyn's  illness  (which  he  would 
l^ut  in  a  strong  light)  as  his  justification  for  the  inroad  upon  good 
manners.  A  sudden  thought  came  over  him  that  he  would  only  tell 
Thomas.     George  drew  him  aside. 

*'  Thomas,  you'll  be  host  for  me  for  half  an  hour,"  he  whispered.  "  St. 
Aubyn  has  just  sent  me  an  urgent  summons  to  go  and  see  him  at  the 
Bell.  He  was  passing  through  Prior's  Ash,  and  is  forced  to  halt  and 
lie  up :  very  ill. 

"  Won't  to-morrow  morning  do  ?•*  asked  Thomas. 

*'  He  goes  on  at  six.  The  regiment  embarks  to-morrow.  I'll  be  back 
before  they  have  had  time  to  miss  me.  If  they  do  miss  me,  say  it  is  a 
duty  of  friendship  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  answered,  as  I  am 
doing,  if  called  upon.     I'll  soon  be  back." 

Away  he  went.  Thomas  felt  unusually  well  that  evening,  and  exerted 
himself  for  his  brother.  Once  out  of  the  house,  George  hesitated.  Should 
be  dash  up  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  first,  and  ease  his  mind,  or  should 
be  go  first  to  the  Bell  ?  The  Bell  was  very  near,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Ashlydyat.  He  turned  first  to  the  Bell,  and  was  soon  in  the 
presence  of  Captain  St.  Aubyn. 

They  had  been  long  friends,  the  two :  first  at  school ;  then  at  college ; 
and  since,  up  to  now.  St  Aubyn  was  of  the  same  county,  but  from  its 
extreme  confines.  George  had  seen  him  some  days  before,  and  had  then 
wished  him  God  speed.     He  was  bound  for  Malta. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  sent  for  you,"  exclaimed  Captain  St.  Aubyn, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  George.     "  I  hear  you  have  friends  this  evening." 

"  It  ia  just  the  kindest  thing  you  could  have  done  for  me,"  impulsively 
answered  George.      *^ I. would  have  given  a  five-pound  note  out  of 
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mj  pocket  faott  8  ^ea  io  AbeBnt  mymii\  and  your  letter  came  and 
afforded  it.'' 

What  more  he  chose  to  explun  was  between  themselves  :  it  was  not 
much:  and  in  five  oiimites  Gearjg^e  was  on  his  way  to  Lady  Goddphtn's 
Folly.  On  he  strode,  his  eager  l^gis  scaioely  touching  the  gronnd*  He 
lifted  his  hat  and  hared  his  biow,  hot  with  anxiety,  to  the  Bight  air.  It 
eras  a  very  light  night,  the  moon  high ;  and,  as  George  pushed  throu^ 
the  dark  grove  on  the  grounds  o?  the  Folly,  he  saw  Chariotte  Fain 
emerge  from  the  same  at  a  little  distance,  a  dark  shawl,  or  mantle,  thiowii 
completely  over  her  head  and  figure,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  disguise 
or  concealment.  Her  face  was  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the  moon- 
li|^  3Jid  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fe^tuses  of  Charlotte  Pain.  Then 
she  crouched  down,  and  sped  along  under  the  friendly  eoiver  of  the  treea. 
George  hastened  to  ^overtake  her. 

£ut  when  he  got  up  with  her,  as  he  fthouffht,  thefe  was  no  Chaiiotte 
there.  There  was  no  anybody.  Where  had  she  crept  to  ?  How  had 
ehe  disi^eared  ?  She  mast  have  plunged  ainong  the  trees  again.  B«t 
George  was  in  too  much  haste  then  to  see  Mr.  Verrall,  to  poMle  himself 
over  Charlotte.     He  crossed  to  the  terrace  and  rang  at  the  bell. 

Were  the  servants  makine  merry  ?  He  had  to  ring  again.  A  tole- 
rable peal  this  time.     Its  echoes  might  have  been  heard  at  Ashlydyat. 

"  Is  Mr.  Verrall  at  home  ?" 

^' No,  air.    Mn.  Pain  is." 

"*  Mrs.  Pam  is  not,"  thought  Geoige  to  himsel£  But  he  followed  the 
man  to  the  dsawing^^room. 

To  his  indesoribahle  aatoniahment,  there  sat  Charlotte,  at  work.  She 
was  in  evening  dress,  her  gown  and  hair  interlaced  with  jewels.  Calmly 
and  quietly  sat  she,  very  quietly  for  bar,  her  King  Charley  reposing  upoa 
a  chur  atiier  side^  fast  alseep.  It  was  nest  to  impossible  to  £uicy,  or 
believe,  that  she  eoukl  have  been  ootside  a  minaite  or  two  ago,  scudding 
in<and  out  of  the  trees,  9a  if  dodging aomebody,  perfaaps  himaelf.  And 
yet,  had  it  been  necessary,  George  thought  he  could  have  awam  that  the 
face  he  saw  was  the  face  of  Chadkytte.  So  bewildered  did  he  feel,  as  to 
be  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  bnsineis  iihich  had  taken  him  there. 

<' You  may  well  be  surprised!"  cried  Charlotte,  looking  sk  him;  and 
George  noticed,  as  shesp<^,  that  she  was  miaenal^  pale,  not  a  vestige  of 
colour  in  her  cheeks  or  lips.  '<  To  see  me  at  work  ia  one  of  the  world's 
wonders.  A  crochet  mat  took  my  ftncy  to-day  in  a  shop,  and  I  bought 
ii;,  thinking  Pd  make  one  like  it.  Instead  of  that,  I  haw  laanaged  to 
savel  out  the  other." 

She  poiated  on  the  greund  as  ehe  jqwhe.  There,  half  covered  by  her 
dress,  lay  a  heap  of  orinkled4oofciBg  cotton;  no  doiidit  ^  ravelkd-oiit 
mat.  Charlotte  was  plying  the  needle  again  wHSx  aasidniiy,  her  eyes  fixed 
•on  the  .pattern  of  instmctioB  aft  her  dbcw. 

'<  How  very  ^pnekly  you  must  Iwfe  eome  ini"  exefanmed  George. 

«'  Come  ia  fisam  where?"  adced  ChacfeUe. 

'*  As  I  came  to  the  door,  I  saw  tm  atooping  down  near  the  grove  oa 
the  lefk;,  smnetfaiag  dark  over  your  head.*' 

«'Yon&neiedst,''MidCh«rbM».    '' I  iwve  not  been  out." 

»Bnt  I  certainly  did  see  you,"  ropeated  George.  <<I  eeold  not  be 
mistaken.    Yosi        were  I  temfid,  Ohadotto,  I  shooU  say  yom  were  ia 
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mehief,  and  wanted  io  escape  obsermtion.  Yo«  wen  atooping  down 
under  shade  of  the  trees  and  running  along  quickly." 

Charlotte  Kfifced  her  ^mb  and  looked  at  him  \nth  wooderiog  eyes. 
*^  Are  yon  joking,  or  an  you  in  eamett  ?"  asked  she. 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  I  oould  luiTe  staked  my  life 
upon  its  being  you.'' 

^  Then  I  aaanre  yon  I  hare  not  stirred  out  of  duB  room  tinee  I  came 
into  it  after  dinner.  What  possessed  me  to  try  at  this  senseless  work,  I 
cannot  tell,"  she  added,  flinging  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  in  a 
momentary  accession  of  temper.  ''  It  has  given  me  the  headadie,  and 
they  brought  soane  tea  to  me.*' 

**  You  are  looking  very  pale,**  remarked  Greorge. 

^  Am  I?  I  don't  often  get  mA  a  headache  as  this.  Thepain  is  hem, 
orer  ray  left  temple.     Bathe  it  for  me,  will  you,  George  ?" 

A  handkerchief  and  eoow  ean^e-Cologne  were  lying  on  the  table  by 
her.  George  mlkntly  ondertook  the  office :  but  he  eoM  not  overget  hn 
wonder.  *^  FlT  tell  you  what,  Cfaarlette.  If  it  was  act  yeonelf,  it  nnist 
hanre  been  your        " 

^<  It  must  have  been  my  old  blind  blaok  dog,"  interrupted  Charlotte. 
''  He  has  a  habit  of  creeping  about  the  tieee  at  night.  There !  I  an  sure 
liiat's  near  enough.    I  don't  belietie  it  was  anytlmig.'' 

**  Your  double  I  was  going  to  sa^,"  persisted  Gewge.  **  I  never  saw 
your  faoe,  if  I  did  not  tUnk  I  saw  it  then.  It  proves  how  mistaken  we 
may  be.     Where's  VerraU  ?    A  pretty  trick  hie  fdayed  me  tins  eren- 

"  What  trick  ?"  repeated  Charlotte.     "  VerraH's  gone  to  London." 
'^'GoDe  to  London !"  ehouted  Greorge^  his  tone  one  of  painful  dismay. 
"It  cannot  be." 

^It  tf,"  said  CSiarlotte.  ^' When  I  got  in  from  ear  ride  I  found 
Vervali  going  off  by  the  train.  He  had  leeeived  a  tabgraphic  message, 
wkich  took  Mm  up." 

^  Why  did  he  not  call  upon  me  ?    He  knew^--lie  knew^-4e  necessity 
re  was  fior  me  to  aee  him.     He  ought  to  J 


there  was  fior  me  to  aee  him.     He  ought  to  hare  4 

"  I  conclude  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  caleh  the  train,"  said  Charlotte. 

"^Whydidhenotaend?" 

^  He  did  send.  I  heard  him  send  a  ▼ethal  memage  by  one  of  the  ser* 
vants :  to  the  efifect  that  he  was  summoned  unesmectedly  to  Londeny 
and  oould  not,  dierefere,  attend  your  dinner.  How  early  you  have 
broken  up !" 

<<  We  have  not  broken  up.  I  left  my  guests  to  see  after  VerralL  No 
moas^ge  was  lirought  to  me." 

^  Then  I  will  inqaire,"  began  Chsriotte,riauig.  George  gently  pushed 
her  back. 

^ItisoflitdeconaeqoenDe^"  hesaid.  <' It  might  have  ea«ted  me  some 
Bomnie;  but  I  am  glad  I  got  the  dinner  over  without  knowing  it.  I 
MftfaeeV^inll." 

Charlotte  easried  her  pobt,  and  rang  the  beU.  ^  if  you  an  glad^ 
George,  it  is  no  extenuation  for  the  negHgenoe  of  dM  serrants.  They 
nay  be  forgetting  some  message  of  move  importance,  if  they  aoe  left  nn* 
9ptomd  new« 

'But,  fosgotan,1iMve8aageluidBetheen.  The anrvoBt, it t 
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had  misandentood  his  master,  and  carried  the  message  to  Ashlydjat, 
instead  of  to  the  bank. 

<^  How  vexy  stupid  he  must  have  been !"  uttered  Charlotte  to  George, 
-when  the  explanation  had  been  arrived  at.  *<  Sometimes  I  think  servants 
have  but  half  their  share  of  brains." 

"  Charlotte,  I  must  see  Verrall.  I  had  a  letter  this  evening  from 
London  which  I  ought  to  have  had  yesterday,  and  it  has  driven  me  to  my 
wits*  end." 

<' About  the  old  business?'*  questioned  Charlotte. 

<'  Just  so.     Look  here." 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket :  the  letter  brought  back  to  him  by 
Isaac  Hastings,  and  which  he  had  assured  Maria  had  not  contained  bad 
news :  opened  it,  and  handed  it  to  Charlotte  for  her  perusal  Better, 
possibly,  for  Mr.  George  Godolphin  that  he  had  made  a  bosom  friend  of 
his  wife  than  of  Charlotte  Pain !  Better  for  gentlemen  in  general,  it 
may  be,  that  they  should  tell  their  secrets  to  uieir  wives  than  to  their 
wives'  rivals — however  comprehensive  the  fascinations  of  these  latter 
ladies  may  be.  George,  however,  made  his  own  bed,  as  we  all  do ;  and 
George  would  have  to  lie  upon  it. 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Charlotte?" 

Charlotte  sat  bending  over  the  note,  and  pressing  her  forehead.  Her 
look  was  one  of  perplexity ;  perplexity  great  as  George's. 

'<  It  is  a  dangerous  position,"  she  said  at  length.  '^  If  not  averted        *' 

She  came  to  a  dead  pause,  and  their  eyes  met. 

<<  Ay !"  he  repeated — '^  if  not  averted !  Nothing  would  remain  for  me 
but " 

**  Hush,  George,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  and  then 
letting  it  fall  upon  his  hand,  where  it  remained. 

There  they  sat,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long,  heads  together,  talking 
earnestly.  Charlotte  was  in  his  full  confidence.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  nature,  the  depth  of  his  perplexities,  she  fathomed  them.  At 
length  George  sprung  up  with  a  start. 

'^  I  am  forgetting  everything !  I  forgot  those  people  were  at  home, 
waiting  for  me.     Charlotte,  I  must  go." 

She  rose,  put  her  arm  within  his,  and  took  a  step  with  him,  as  if  she 
would  go  to  let  him  out.  Perhaps  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  him 
out. 

<<Not  there!  not  that  way!"  she  abruptly  said,  for  George  was  turning 
to  unclose  the  shutter  of  the  window.  '*  Come  into  the  next  room,  and 
I'll  open  that." 

The  next  room  was  dark.  They  opened  the  window,  and  stood  yet  a 
minute  within  the  room,  talking  anxiously  still.  Then  he  quitted  her, 
and  went  forth. 

He  intended  to  take  the  lonely  road  homewards,  that  dark,  narrow  road 
you  may  remember  to  have  heara  of,  where  the  ash-trees  met  overhead, 
and,  as  report  went,  a  ghost  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  walking  exercise 
by  night.  George  had  no  thoughts  for  ghosts  just  then :  he  had  a 
''  ghost"  within  him,  frightful  enough  to  scare  away  a  whole  lane  full. 
Nevertheless,  George  Godolphin  did  take  a  step  back  with  a  start,  when, 
just  inside  the  Ash-tree  walk,  after  passing  the  turnstile,  there  came  a 
dismal  groan  from  some  .dark  figure  seated  on  a  broken  bench. 
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It  was  all  dark  together  there.  The  thick  ash-treef  hid  die  moon ; 
George  had  just  emerged  from  where  her  beams  shone  bright  and  open; 
and  not  at  first  did  he  distingaish  who  it  was,  sitting  there.  But  his  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  obscurity. 

'<  Thomas!"  he  uttered  in  consternation.    ^'Is  it  yon?" 

For  answer,  Thomas  Godolphin  caught  hold  of  his  brother,  bent  for- 
ward, and  laid  his  forehead  upon  George's  arm,  another  deep  groan 
breaking  from  him. 

That  Gkorge  Godolphin  would  rather  have  been  waylaid  by  a  real 
ffhost,  than  by  his  brother  at  that  particular  time  and  place,  was  certain. 
It  may  be  very  charming  to  a  schoolboy  to  steal  cherry-pudding,  but  it's 
not  pleasant  to  be  caught  coming  out  of  the  pantry  by  the  master.  Better 
that  the  whole  world  should  detect  any  undue  anxiety  for  Mr.  Verrall's 
companionship  just  then,  than  that  Thomas  Godolphin  should.  At  least, 
George  thought  so :  but  conscience  makes  the  best  of  us  cowards.  Never- 
theless, he  gave  his  earnest  sympathy  to  his  brother. 

*'  Lean  on  me,  Thomas.  Let  me  support  you.  How  have  you  been 
taken  ill  r 

Another  minute,  and  the  paroxysm  of  pain  was  past  Thomas  wiped 
the  dew  from  his  brow,  and  George  sat  down  on  the  narrow  bench  beside 
him. 

*<  How  came  you  to  be  here  alone,  Thomas?    Where  is  your  carriage?*' 

'<  I  ordered  the  carriage  early,  and  it  came  jost  as  you  had  gone  out,** 
explained  Thomas.  ^  Feeling  well,  I  sent  it  away,  saying  I  would  walk 
home.  The  pain  overtook  me  just  as  I  reached  tms  spot,  and  but  for  the 
bench  I  should  have  fallen.  But,  George,  what  brings  you  here  ?"  was 
the  next  very  natural  question.  *<  You  told  me  you  were  going  to  the 
BeU." 

**So  I  was;  so  I  did,"  said  George,  speakiug  volubly.  '*St.  Aubyn 
I  found  very  poorly :  I  told  him  he  would  be  best  in  bed,  and  came  away. 
It  was  a  nice  night ;  I  felt  inclined  for  a  run,  so  I  came  up  here  to  ask 
Yerrall  what  had  kept  him  away.  He  was  sent  for  to  Loddon,  it 
seems,  and  the  stupid  servant  took  his  apology  to  Ashlydyat,  instead  of 
to  the  bank.*' 

Thomas  Godolphin  might  well  have  rejoined,  ''If  Yerrall  is  away, 
where  have  you  stopped?"     But  he  made  no  remark. 

*'  Are  they  all  gone  ?"  asked  George,  alluding  to  his  guests. 

*<  They  are  all  gone.  I  made  it  right  wiUi  them  respecting  your 
absence.  My  being  there  was  almost  the  same  thing :  they  appeared  to* 
regard  it  so.  George,  I  believe  I  must  have  your  arm  as  fiEtr  as  tne  house. 
See  what  an  old  man  I  am  getting." 

**  Will  you  not  rest  longer?  I  am  in  no  hurry,  as  they  have  gone.. 
What  can  this  pain  be,  that  seems  to  be  attacking  you  of  late?" 

**  Has  it  never  occurred  to  yon  what  it  may  be  ?"  quietly  rejoined 
Thomas. 

'*  No,"  replied  George.    But  he  noticed  that  Thomas's  tone  was 
pecnliar  one,  and  he  began  to  run  over  in  his  own  mind  all  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  ailments  that  flesh  is  heir  to.     ''  It  cannot  be  rheomatism, 
can  it,  Thomas  ?" 

*Mt  is  something  worse   than  rheumatism,"  said  Thomas,   in  hia 
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serene,  ever^thoughtful  tone.  '^A  short  while»  George^  and  yon  will 
be  master  of  Ashljdyat" 

Geoige'fl  heart  ieemed  to  stand  atill,  and  then  bound  onwards  in  a 
tumult.  The  words  struck  upon  every  chord  of  leeUag  he  possessed*— 
struck  from  more  causes  than  one. 

'<  What  do  you  mean,  Thomas?  What  do  yon  fear  may  be  the 
matter  with  yoa  ?" 

<<  Do  you  remember  what  killed  our  mother  ?" 

There  was  a  painful  pause.     '*  Oh,  Thomas  !'* 

"  It  is  S0|"  said  Thomas,  quietly. 

**  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  I  I  hope  you  are  mistaken!"  reiterated 
George.     <<  Have  you  had  advioe  ?     You  must  have  adTioe." 

^^  I  have  had  it  Snow  confirms  my  own  suspicions.  I  desired  the 
truth." 

*<  Who's  Snow?"  returned  George,  disparagingly.  '<  Go  to  London, 
Thomas ;  consult  the  best  men  there.  Or  telegraph  for  one  of  them 
down  to  yon." 

<*  For  the  satisfaction  of  you  all,  I  may  do  so,"  he  replied.  '^  Bat 
it  cannot  benefit  n^e,  George." 

*^  Good  Heavens,  what  a  dreadfiil  thing !"  uttered  George,  with  fed- 
ing.     "  What  a  blow  to  fall  upon  you  !" 

'*  You  would  regard  it  so^  were  it  to  fall  upon  you ;  and  naturally. 
You  are  young,  joyous  ;  you  have  your  wife  and  children.  I  have  none 
of  these  attributes  :  and — ^if  I  had  them  all,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  One 
who  knows  what  is  best." 

George  Godolphin  did  not  feel  very  joyous  just  then :  had  not  felt 
particularly  joyous  for  a  long  time.  Somehow,  his  own  inward  care 
was  more  palpable  to  him  than  this  news,  sad  though  it  was,  imparted 
by  his  brother.  He  lifted  his  right  hand  to  his  tem^es  and  kopt  it 
Uiere.  Thomas  suffered  his  own  hand  to  fall  upon  Geoige's  left,  which 
rested  on  his  knee,  A  more  holy  contact  than  that  imparted  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Pain's. 

'^  Don't  grieve,  George.  I  am  more  than  resigned.  I  think  of  it  as 
a  happy  change.  This  world,  take  it  at  its  best,  is  full  of  oare  :  if  we 
seem  free  from  it  one  year,  it  only  falls  upon  us  more  unsparingly  the 
next.  It  is  wisely  ordered:  weie  uie  world  made  too  pleasant  to  us,  we 
might  be  wishing  that  it  eould  be  our  persianent  home." 

Heaven  knew  that  George  had  enough  care  upon  him.  He  knew  it. 
But  he  was  not  yet  weary  of  the  world.  Few  do  weary.of  it,  whatever 
may  be  their  care,  until  they  have  learned  to  look  for  a  better. 

''  In  the  days  gone  by,  I  have  f^t  tempted  to  wonder  why  Ethel 
should  have  been  taken,"  resumed  Thomas  Godolphin*  ^*  I  see  now 
how  mercifiil  the  fiat  was.  Creorge,  I  have  been  more  dioughtfuily 
observant,  perhaps,  than  many  ares  and  I  have  learnt  to  aee,  to  know, 
how  marvellously  all  these  fiats  are  fraught  with  mercy ;  full  of  dark 
sorrow  as  they  may  seem  to  us.  It  would  have  been  a  bitter  tnal  to  me 
to  leave  her  here  umirotected;  in  deep  sorrow;  perhaps  with  youn^ 
children,  I  scarcely  think  I  oould  have  been  reconciled  to  go  j  and  I 
know  what  her  grief  would  have  been.     All's  for  the  beet." 

Most  rare  was  it  for  undemonstrative  Thomas  Godolphin  thus  to 
express  his  hidden  sentiments.  George  never  knew  him  to  do  so  be- 
fore.    The  time  and  place  were  peculiarly  fitted  for  it :  the  still,  light 
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nighty  telling  x£  peacefulnesa ;  the  shady  treei  arottod,  the  Uue  tkj 
overhead.  In  these  paroxysms  of  the  disease^  Thomae  fslt  brought 
almost  faee  to  tao»  with  death. 

^  <^  It  will  be  a  Uow  to  Janet !"  exdaimed  George,  the  thought  striking 
turn. 

'<  She  will  feel  it  as  one/ 

'^  Thomas !  can  nothing  be  done  for  you  ?*'  was  the  knpiikive  rejoinder, 
spoken  in  all  hearty  good  feeling. 

'*  Could  St  be  done  for  my  mother,  George  f " 

*'  I  know.  But,  since  then,  science  has  made  strides.  Diwases^  onoe 
deemed  incurable,  yield  now  to  skill  and  enlightenment.  I  wish  you 
would  go  to  London  !*' 

*'  There  are  eome  few  diseases  which  bring  death  with  them,  in  spite 
of  human  skill :  which  wiU  bring  it  to  the  end  of  time,"  rejoined  Thomas 
Godolphin.     '<  This  is  one." 

'^  Well,  Thomas,  you  have  given  me  my  pill  for  to-night :  and  for  a 
great  many  more  nights ;  and  days  too.  I  wUh  I  had  not  heard  it  I 
Sut  that,  you  will  say,  is  a  wish  savourin?  only  of  selfishnesa.  It  is 
a  dreadful  affliction  for  you!  Thomas,  X  must  say  it — a  dreadful 
affliction.'* 

*<  The  disease,  or  the  ending,  do  you  mean  P"  Thomas  asked,  with  % 
smile. 

*'  Both  are.  But  I  spoke  more  particularly  of  the  disease.  The  disp 
ease  in  itself  is  a  lingering  death,  and  nothing  better." 

^<  A  lingering  death  is  the  most  favoured  death — as  I  regard  it  s  a 
sudden  death  the  most  unhappy  one.  See  what  time  is  given  me  to 
<  set  my  house  in  order,' "  he  added,  the  sober,  pleasant  imile  deepen- 
ing.    ^'  I  must  not  fail  to  do  it  well,  nxust  I  ?" 

'<  And  the  pain,  Thomas  !     That  will  be  liegeringt  tOQ«" 

"  I  must  bear  it." 

He  rose  as  he  qpoke,  and  put  his  arm  within  his  brother's.  George 
seemed  to  him  then  the  same  powerful  protector  that  he,  Thomas,  must 
have  seemed  to  Sir  George  in  that  midnight  walk  at  Sroomhead.  He 
stood  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  gathering  his  strength,  and  then  walked 
forward,  leaning  heavily  on  George.  It  was  the  pain,  the  ezoessive 
agony  that  so  unnerved  him :  a  little  while,  »nd  he  would  aeem  in  the 
possession  of  hia  strength  again. 

^^  Ay,  George,  it  will  soon  be  yours.  I  shall  not  long  keep  you  out  of 
Ashlydyat.  I  cannot  quite  tell  how  ;^qii  will  manage  alone  at  the  bank 
when  I  am  eone,"  he  continued,  more  in  a  business  tone.  "  I  think  of  it 
a  great  deiO.  Sometimes  I  fancy  it  might  be  better  if  you  took  a  staid, 
sober  partner ;  one  of  middle  age>  a  thorough  Tnan  of  business.  Great 
confidence  has  been  accorded  me,  you  knpw,  George.  1 9uppose  people 
Uke  mv  steady  habits." 

"  They  Uke  you  for  your  honest  integrity,"  returned  George,  the  words 
fleeming  to  break  from  him  impulsively.  <<  I  shall  mani^e  v^ry  well>  I 
daresay,  when  the  time  eomes.  I  suppose  X  mu^t  settle  down  to  Headi*' 
ness ;  to  be  more  like  you  have  been<  I  V9xi^  be  eontinue^a  in  ^  ^ort  gif 
soliloquy.     "  I  can,  and  I  will.^ 

"  And  George,  yeu  will  be  a  good  mwter,"  went  09  Thoww.  «  Be  a 
kiodf  ciiDaiderat«i  gg^d  mviter  to  ^1  who  sbfdl  tti^  be  4epeodeut  pn  you. 
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I  have  tried  to  be  so :  and,  now  that  the  end  has  come,  it  is,  I  assure  yoo, 
a  pleasant  consciousness  to  possess — to  look  back  upon.  I  have  a  few,  very 
few  poor  pensioners  who  may  have  been  a  little  the  better  for  me :  those 
I  shall  take  care  of,  and  Janet  will  sometimes  see  them.  But  some  of 
the  servants  lapse  to  you  with  Ashlydyat :  I  speak  of  them.  Make  them 
comfortable.  Most  of  them  are  already  in  years :  take  care  of  them  when 
they  shall  be  too  old  to  work.''  • 

"  Oh,  ril  do  that,"  said  Geor^.     "  I  expect  Ja *" 

George's  words  died  away.  They  had  turned  round  the  ash-trees,  and 
were  in  front  of  the  Dark  Plain.  White  enough  looked  the  plun  that 
night;  but  dark  was  the  Shadow  on  it.  Yes,  it  was  there!  The  dark, 
the  portentous,  the  terrific  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat ! 

They  stood  still.  Perhaps  their  hearts  stood  still.  Who  can  know  ? 
A  man  would  rather  confess  to  an  unholy  deed,  than  acknowledge  his 
belief  in  a  ghostly  superstition. 

"  How  ckrk  it  is  to-night !"  broke  from  George. 

In  truth,  it  had  never  been  darker,  never  more  intensely  distinct.  If, 
as  the  popular  belief  went,  the  evil  to  overtake  the  dodolphins  was 
foreshadowed  to  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  darker  or  lic^hter  hue 
pf  the  Shadow,  why  then  never  did  the  like  ill  fall  on  the  Godolphins,  that 
was  to  fall  now. 

'<  It  is  bUck,  not  dark,"  replied  Thomas,  in  answer  to  George's  remark. 
<<  I  never  saw  it  black  as  it  is  now.  Last  night  it  was  comparatively 
light." 

George  turned  his  gaze  quickly  upwards  to  the  moon.  Searching  in 
the  aspect  of  that  luminary  a  solution  of  the  black  shade  of  to-night. 
"  There's  no  difference  I"  he  cried  aloud.  "  The  moon  was  as  bright  as 
this,  last  night,  but  no  brighter.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  brighter.  Yon 
say  the  Shi^ow  was  there  last  night,  Thomas?" 

<<Yes.     But  not  so  dark." 

'< But,  Thomas!  you  were  ill  last  night;  you  could  not  see  it.'* 

<<  I  came  as  far  as  the  turnstile  here  with  Lord  AveriL  He  called  at 
Ashlydyat  afler  leaving  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly.  I  was  better  then,  and 
strolled  out  of  the  house  with  him." 

"Did  he  see  the  Shadow?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  was  there ;  but  not  very  distinct.  He  did  not 
appear  to  observe  it.  We  were  passing  quickly,  and  talking  about  my 
illness^ 
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'  Did  you  impart  to  Lord  Averil  any  hint  of  what  your  illness  may 
be?"  asked  George,  hastily. 

"  Not  an  indication  of  it  Janet,  Snow,  and  you  are  my  only  con- 
fidants as  yet.  Bexley  partially  so.  Were  that  'Shadow  to  be  seen  by 
Prior's  Ash,  and  the  foct  of  my  illness  to  transpire,  people  would  be  for 
saying  that  it  was  a  forewarning  of  my  end,"  he  continued,  with  a  grave 
smile,  as  he  and  George  turned  to  pursue  then:  road  to  Ashlydyat 

They  reached  the  porch  in  silence.  George  shook  hands  with  his 
brother.  "  Don't  you  attempt  to  come  to  business  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
**  I  will  come  up  in  the  evening,  and  see  you." 

"  Won't  you  come  in  now,  George  ?" 

*<  Not  now.     Good  night,  Thomas.    I  heartily  wish  you  better.** 

George  turned  and  ^traced  his  steps,  past  the  ash-trees,  past  the  Dark 
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plain*  Intenidy  black  Uie  Shadow  did  oertainlj  look :  blacker  even  thao 
when  be  had  passed  it  jast  before — ^at  least  so  it  appeared  to  George's 
eyes.  He  halted  a  moment,  qaite  struck  with  die  sombre  hue.  <*  Thomaa 
said  it  appeared  but  lis^bt  last  night/'  he  half  muttered :  ''and  for  kim 
death  cannot  be  much' of  an  eyil.  Superstitious  Janet,  daft  Margeiy, 
would  both  say  that  the  evil  affects  me :  that  I  am  to  bring  it !"  he 
added,  with  a  smile  of  mockery  at  the  words.  ''  Angry  enough  it  cer* 
tainly  looks!'* 

It  did  look  angry.  But  George  vouchsafed  it  no  further  attention* 
He  had  too  much  on  his  mind  to  give  heed  to  shadows,  even  thoueh 
were  the  ominous  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat.  George,  as  he  had  said  to 
Charlotte  Pain,  was  pretty  near  at  ms  wits'  end.  Oue  of  his  minor  per* 
Dlezities  was,  how  he  should  get  to  London.  He  had  urgent  necessity 
tor  proceeding  thither  in  search  of  Mr.  Verrall,  and  equally  urgent  was  it 
that  the  expedition  should  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  Thomas  GodoU 
phin.     What  convenient  excuse  could  he  invent  for  his  absence  p 

Rapidly  arrang^g  his  plans,  he  proceeded  again  to  the  Bell  Inn,  held 
a  few  minutes'  confidential  conversation  with  Captain  St.  Aubyn,  waking 
that  fi;entleman  out  of  his  first  sleep  to  hold  it — not  that  he  by  any  means 
enlightened  him  as  to  any  trouble  that  miffht  be  running  riot  with  hie 
brain — and  then  went  straight  home*    Mana  came  forwara  to  meet  him* 

"  How  is  poor  Captain  St.  Aubyn,  George?    Very  ill?" 

*'  Veiy.     How  did  you  know  anything  lubout  it,  Maria  ?" 

^  Thomas  told  me  you  had  been  sent  for.  Thomas  came  to  my 
sitting-room  before  he  left,  after  the  rest  were  gone.  You  have  stayed  a 
good  while  with  him." 

**  A^.  l/Hiat  should  you  say  if  I  were  to  go  back  and  stop  the  night 
with  him  ?"  asked  George,  half  jokingly. 

« Is  he  so  ill  as  that?" 

«<  And  also  to  accompany  him  a  stage  or  two  on  his  journey  to*morrow 
morning  ?  He  starts  at  six,  and  he  is  about  as  fit  to  travel  as  an  invalid 
first  out  of  bed  after  a  monUi's  illness." 

«  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  are  going  to  do  all  that,  Greorge?"  she 
inquired,  in  surprise. 

George  nodaed.  ''  I  do  not  fancy  Thomas  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
Maria.  Ask  to  speak  to  Isaac.  Tell  him  that  I  shall  be  home  some 
time  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  have  gone  out  of  town  a  few  miles  with  a 
sick  friend.     He  can  say  so  if  I  am  particularly  inquired  for." 

George  went  to  his  bedroom*  Maria  followed  him.  He  was  changing 
hb  dress-coat  and  waistcoat,  and  he  took  an  over-coat  upon  his  arm* 
Then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

«« What  b  the  time?"  asked  Maria. 

**  Twenty  minutes  past  eleven.     Good  night,  my  darling." 

She  fondly  held  his  face  down  to  hers  while  he  kissed  her,  giving  him 
— as  George  had  once  saucily  told  her  she  would  do— kiss  for  kiss* 
There  ¥ras  no  shame  in  it  now  ;  only  love.  '*  Oh,  George,  my  dearest, 
mind  you  come  back  safe  and  well  to  me !"  she  murmured,  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes, 

«'  Don't  I  always  come  back  safe  and  well  to  you,  you  foolish  child ! 
Take  care  of  yourself,  Maria." 

He  went  down  stairs,  unlocked  the  large  door  which  shut  in  the  bank 
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pnmisM,  txA  mtered  the  niMiag«r*8  room— his  o^m.  Unlocking  kit 
desk,  he  took  from  it  one  or  two  tilings  that  he  required,  and  was  re- 
kwking  it  when  Maria  came  in. 

'*  I  found  this  on  the  floor  of  our  room,  George*  I  think  you  must 
have  dropped  it/' 

It  was  the  letter  which  had  eaused  George  such  trihulation.  **  Thank 
joo,"  he  said  eagerly,  wondering  at  his  carelessness ;  for  it  would  not  have 
oeen  altogether  agreeable  had  that  letter  been  found  and  read  by  india* 
cnminate  people.  In  changing  some  things  from  one  coat  to  the  other, 
be  must  haye  dropped  it. 

"  Must  you  really  go,  George  ?** 

^<  And  this  minute,  too.     One  more  good-by,  my  dearest* 

Their  last  farewell,  their  last  kiss  was  taken,  Maria's  hand  lingering  m 
his.  Could  she  have  divined  that  Mr.  George's  tender  adieux  sometimes 
strayed  elsewhere! — ^that  his  oonfidences  were  giTen,  but  not  to  her! 
George  locked  the  door,  and  Maria  took  the  key,  to  deposit  it  in  its 
place.     He  then  went  out  at  the  hall  door,  and  closed  it  after  him. 

It  was  well  Maria  did  not  watch  him  away  !  Well  for  her  astonish* 
meiit.  Instead  of  going  to  the  Bell  Inn,  he  turned  short  ronnd  to  the 
left,  and  took  the  cross  cot  which  led  to  the  railway.  Gaining  the  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  express  train,  which  passed  through  Prior's  Ash  at 
midnight  for  London. 

III. 

MR.  TBBRILL'S  CHAMBERS. 

In  thoroughly  handsome  ehambers  towards  the  west  end  of  London, 
fitted  up  with  a  costly  elegance  more  in  accordance  (one  would  think) 
with  a  place  consecrated  to  the  refinements  of  life,  than  to  business,  there 
sat  one  momtng  a  dark  gentleman,  of  most  staid  and  respectaUe  appear- 
ance. To  look  at  his  clean,  smoothiy-ehavea  face,  his  grey  hair,  his  goki* 
rimmed  spectacles,  his  staid  appearance  altogether,  every  item  of  which 
carried  respectability  with  it,  you  might  have  trusted  the  man  at  the  first 
glance.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  got  up  to  be  trusted.  A  fire  was  plea* 
sant  on  those  spring  mornings,  and  a  large  and  clear  one  burnt  in  the 
burabhed  grate.  Miniature  statues,  and  other  articles  possessing,  one 
must  suppose,  some  rare  excellence,  gave  to  the  room  an  artistic  look ; 
and  the  venerable  gentleman  (venetable  in  staid  respectability,  you  must 
understand,  more  than  from  age,  for  his  years  w««  bai^  fifty)  sat 
enjoying  its  Uaxe,  and  coiling  <^oice  morsels  finmn  the  Timet,  The 
money  article,  the  prices  of  stock,  a  large  insolvency  case,  and  other 
news,  especially  acceptable  to  men  of  business,  being  ei^rly  read  by  him. 

An  architect  might  go  and  take  a  model  of  these  chambers,  so  artistic- 
ally were  ihey  arranged.  A  client  oould  pass  into  any  one  of  the  three 
rooms,  and  not  come  out  by  the  same  door ;  he  might  go  up  to  them  by 
the  wide  and  handsome  ataircase,  and  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder,  ana 
emerge  in  a  ba(^  street.  Not  altogether  a  ladder,  literally  speaking  ; 
but  bpr  a  staircase  so  narrow  as  to  deserve  the  name.  It  did  happen, 
onoe  in  a  way,  that  a  gentleman  might  pr«fer  that  meams  of  exit,  even  if 
he  did  not  of  entrance.  These  chambers  were,  not  to  ke^  you  lonser 
in  fluspcDse,  the  ofi&ees  of  the  great  bilK-disoountbg  firm,  Thieworttiy 
and  Co. 
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One  peculiar  feature  in  their  internal  economy  was,  that  no  dient  iever 
got  to  see  Mr.  Trueworthy.  He  was  too  g^at  a  man  to  stoop  to  husi* 
ABss  in  his  own  proper  person :  he  was  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  East ; 
or  he  was  on  a  visit  to  some  foreign  court,  the  especial  guest  of  its  im« 
perial  head ;  or  sojourning  with  his  hosom  friend  the  Duke  of  Dorset- 
shire at  his  shooting-hox ;  or  reposing  at  his  own  oountrj-seat ;  or  ill  in 
bed  with  the  gout :  from  one  or  other  of  these  eontinffencies  Mr.  True- 
worthy  was  invariably  invisible.  It  happened  now  ana  then  that  there 
was  a  disturbance  in  these  el^^t  chambers,  caused  by  some  ill-bred  and 
ill-advised  gentleman,  who  persisted  in  saying  that  he  had  been  treated 
hardly — in  point  of  £ict,  rained.  One  or  two  had,  on  these  occasions, 
broadly  asserted  their  conviction  that  there  was  no  Mr.  Trueworthy :  but 
of  course  thm  ravings,  whether  on  the  score  of  their  own  wrongs,  or  on 
the  non-existence  of  that  estimable  gentleman,  whose  ^fashionable  move- 
ments might  have  filled  a  weekly  column  of  tlie  Court  Circular,  were 
taken  for  what  they  were  worth. 

In  the  years  gone  by — hut  a  very  few  years,  though — the  firm  had 
owned  another  head :  at  any  rate,  another  name.  A  young  and  fiut 
man,  who  had  disdained  the  exclusiveness  adopted  by  his  successor,  and 
deemed  himself  not  too  great  a  mortal  to  be  seen  of  men.  This  unfor^ 
tunate  principal  had  managed  his  affEurs  very  badly.  In  some  way  or 
other,  he  came  to  gfief.  Perhaps  the  blame  lay  in  his  youth.  Some- 
body was  so  wicked  as  to  prefer  against  him  a  fJMx^  of  swindling ;  and 
ill-natured  tongues  said  it  would  go  hard  with  him — ^fifteen  yean  at 
least.  What  they  meant  by  the  last  phrase^  they  best  knew.  Like  many 
another  charge,  it  never  came  to  anything.  The  very  hour  before  he 
would  have  been  captured,  he  made  his  escape,  and  never  since  had  been 
seen  or  heard  of.  Some  surmised  that  he  was  dead,  some  that  he  was  in 
hiding  abroad :  only  one  thing  was  certain ;  that  into  this  country  he 
could  not  again  enter. 

All  that,  however,  was  past  and  gone.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Brompton, 
sitting  at  his  ease  over  his  newspaper,  his  legs  stretched  out  to  the  Maae, 
was  the  confidential  manager  and  head  of  the  office :  half  the  applicants 
did  not  know  but  he  was  the  principal :  strangers,  at  first,  invariably 
bdieved  that  he  was.  A  lower  satellite,  a  clerk,  or  whatever  he  might 
be,  sat  in  an  outer  room  and  bowed  in  the  clients,  his  bow  showing  far 
more  deference  to  this  gentleman,  than  to  the  clients  themselves.  How 
could  they  suppose  he  was  anything  less  than  the  principal  ? 

On  this  morning,  there  went  up  the  bioad  staircase  a  gentleman  whose 
remarkable  good  looks  drew  the  eyes  of  the  passers-by  towards  him,  as 
he  got  out  of  the  cab  which  brought  him.  The  clerk  took  a  hasty  step 
forward,  to  impede  his  progress,  for  the  gentleman  was  erosnng  the  office 
with  a  bold  step :  and  all  steps  might  not  be  admitted  to  that  inner  room. 
The  gentleman,  however,  put  up  bis  hand,  as  if  to  say,  Don't  you  know 
me  ?  and  went  on.  The  derk,  who  at  the  first  moment  had  probably  not 
had  time  to  recognise  bim,  threw  open  the  inner  door. 

"  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  sir." 

Mr.  George  Godolphin  strode  on.  He  was  evidently  not  on  familiar 
Rns  with  the  gentleman,  who  rose  to  receive  him,  for  he  did  not  shake 
bands.    His  tone  and  manner  were  ooarteous. 

<«IiMr.  VemUberer 
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**  He  is  not  here,  Mr.  Godolphin.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  be  hers 
to-day." 

**1  must  see  him,"  said  George,  firmly.  ^'Ihaye  followed  him  to 
town  to  see  him.     You  know  that  he  came  up  yesterday  i** ' 

«'  Yes.     I  met  him  last  night" 

^*  I  should  suppose^  as  he  was  sent  for  unexpectedly — ^which  I  hear  was 
the  case — that  he  was  sent  for  on  business ;  and  therefore  that  he  would 
be  here  to-day,**  pursued  George. 

**  I  am  not  sure  of  it.     He  left  it  an  open  qnestion.** 

Geoi|^  looked  uncommonly  perplexed.  *'  I  must  see  him,  and  I 
must  be  back  at  Prior's  Ash  during  business  hours  to-day.  I  want  to 
catch  the  eleven  down-train  if  I  can." 

^*  Can  I  do  for  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Yerrall  ?"  asked  Mr.  firompton, 
after  a  pause. 

''No,  you. can't.  Yerrall  I  must  see.  It  is  very  strange  you  don't 
know  whether  he  is  to  be  here,  or  not." 

**  It  happens  to-day  that  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Yerrall  left  it  last 
night,  I  say,  an  open  question." 

*'  It  is  the  loss  of  time  that  I  am  thinking  of,"  returned  George.  '<  You 
see  if  I  go  down  now  to  his  residence,  he  may  have  left  it  to  come  up ; 
and  we  should  just  Iniss  each  other." 

''  Yery  true,"  assented  Mr.  firompton. 

Georffe  stood  a  moment  in  thought,  and  then  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
departed.  ^*  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Yerrall  will  be  up  this  morn- 
ing ?"  he  asked  of  the  clerk,  as  he  passed  through  the  outer  room. 

The  clerk  shook  his  head.     "  I  am  unable  to  say,  sir." 

George  went  down  to  the  cab,  and  entered  it.  ''Where  to,  sir.^" 
asked  the  driver,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

"  The  South- Western  Railway." 

As  the  echo  of  George's  footsteps  died  away  on  the  stairs,  Mr.  firomp- 
ton, first  slipping  the  bolt  of  the  door  which  led  into  the  clerk's  room, 
opened  the  door  of  another  room.  A  double  door,  thoroughly  well 
padded,  deadening  all  semblance  of  sound  between  the  apartments.  It 
was  a  larger  and  more  luxurious  room  still.  Two  gentlemen  were  seated 
in  it ;  by  a  similar  bright  fire  :  though,  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  one-^ 
young  man,  whose  handkerchief,  as  it  lay  carelessly  on  the  table  beside 
him,  Dore  a  viscount's  coronet — nobody  would  have  thought  the  fire  was 
needed.  His  face  was  of  a  glowing  red,  and  he  was  talking  in  angry 
excitement,  but  with  a  tone  and  manner  somewhat  subdued,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  master,  and  dared  not  put  forth  his  mettle.  In 
short,  he  looked  something  like  a  caged  lion.  Opposite  to  him,  listen- 
ing with  cold,  imperturbable  courtesy,  his  face  utterly  impassive,  as  it 
ever  was,  his  eyes  calm,  his  yellow  hair  in  perfect  order,  his  moustaches 
smooth,  his  elbows  resting  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  meeting,  on  one  of  which  fingers  shone  a  monster  diamond  of 
the  purest  water,  was  Mr.  Yerrall.  Early  as  the  hour  was,  glasses  and 
champagne  stood  on  the  table. 

Mr.  firompton  telegraphed  a  sign  to  Mr.  Yerrall,  and  he  came  oat, 
leaving  the  viscount  to  waste  his  anger  upon  air.  The  viscount  might 
rely  on  one  thing :  that  it  was  just  as  good  to  bestow  it  upon  m  AS 
upon  Mr.  Yerrall,  for  all  the  impression  it  would  make  on  the  latter. 
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"Godolphin  has  been  here,'*  said  Mr.  Brompton,  keeping^  the  thick 
doors  carefully  dosed. 

*'  He  has  followed  me  to  town,  then  I  I  thought  he  might.  It  is  of 
ao  use  my  seeing  him.  If  he  won't  go  deeper  into  the  mire,  why,  the 
explosion  must  come.'* 

**  He  must  go  deeper  into  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Brompton. 

**  He  holds  out  against  it,  and  words  seem  wasted  on  him.  Where's 
he  gone?" 

*'  Down  to  your  house,  I  expect  He  says  he  must  be  back  home 
to-day,  but  must  see  you  first  I  thought  you  would  not  care  to  meet 
him,  so  said  I  didn't  know  whether  YOu*d  be  here  or  not." 

Mr.  Verrall  mused.  *' Yes,  I'll  see  him.  I  can't  deal  with  him 
altogether  as  I  do  with  others.     And  he  has  been  a  lucky  card  to  us." 

Mr.  Verrall  went  back  to  his  Tiscount,  who  by  that  time  was  striding 
in  the  most  explosire  manner  up  and  down  the  room.  Mr.  Brompton 
sat  down  to  his  newspaper  again,  and  his  interesting  news  of  the  In- 
solvent Conrt. 

In  one  of  the  most  charming  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
villa  which  literallv  lacked  nothing  desirable,  that  money  could  buy, 
sums  of  which  had  been  lavished  upon  it,  sat  Mrs.  Verrall  at  a  late 
breakfast,  on  that  same  morning.  She  jumped  up  with  a  litde  scream 
at  the  sight  of  George  Godolphin  crossing  the  velvet  lawn. 

**'  What  ill  news  have  you  come  to  tell  me?  Is  Charlotte  killed?  or 
is  Ladv  Godolphin's  Folly  on  fire  ?" 

'*  Charlotte  was  well  when  I  left  her,  and  the  Folly  standing,"  re- 
plied George,  throwing  care  momentarily  to  the  winds,  as  he  was  sure 
'  to  do  in  the  presence  of  a  pretty  woman. 

^  She  wiU  be  killed,  you  know,  some  day;  with  those  horses  of  hers,** 
rejoined  Mrs.  Verrall.  **  What  have  you  come  for,  then,  at  this  unex- 
pected hour?"  When  Verrall  arrived  last  night,  he  said  you  were 
dinner^holding  at  Prior's  Ash." 

« I  want  to  see  Verrall.     Is  he  up  yet  ?" 

^^  Up !  He  was  up  and  away,  ages  before  I  awoke.  He  went  up  early 
to  the  office." 

George  paused  ;  <*  I  have  been  to  the  office,  and  Mr.  Brompton  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  there  to-day  at  all." 

"  Oh,  well,  J  don't  know,"  returned  Mrs.  Verrall,  believing  she  might 
have  made  an  inconvenient  admission.  ''  When  he  eoes  up  to  town,  I 
assume  he  goes  to  the  office ;  but  he  may  be  bound  to  the  wilds  of 
Siberia  for  anything  I  can  tell." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  home  ?"  asked  George. 

*'  I  did  not  ask  him  when,"  carelessly  replied  Mrs.  Verrall.  <*  It  may 
be  to-day,  or  it  may  be  next  month.  What  will  you  take  for  break- 
fast?" 

**  I  will  not  take  anything,"  replied  Gkorge,  holdbg  out  his  hand  to 
depart 

«  But  yon  are  not  going  again  in  ibis  hasty  manner!  What  sort  of 
a  visit  do  yott  call  ibis  ?" 

<<  A  hasty  one,"  replied  George.  **  I  most  be  at  Prior's  Ash  this 
afternoon.    Any  message  to  Charlotte  ?" 

«<  Why—yes— I  have/'  said  Mrs.  Verxall,  widi  some  emphasis.  '^  I  was 
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dboat  to  despftteh  a  imall  parcel  this  rery  next  hour  to  Chatlotte,  by 
post.     But — when  shall  yoa  see  her  ?     To-night  ?" 

<<  I  can  tee  her  to»nigM  if  yoa  wieh." 

*<  It  would  obligee  me  much.  The  trath  is,  it  is  eomethiDff  I  otigbt  to 
have  sent  yesterday,  and  I  forgot  it.     Be  sure  let  her  have  it  to^Bight." 

Mrs.  Verrall  rang,  a&d  a  snoiaU  packet,  no  larger  than  a  thick  letter, 
was  brought  in.  George  todc  it,  aad  was  soon  hetag  whirled  back  to 
London. 

He  stepped  into  a  cab  at  the  Waterloa  station,  telling  the  man  he 
should  have  double  pay  if  he'd  driye  at  double  speed,  and  it  conTeyed  him 
to  Mr.  VerralPs  chainben. 

George  went  straight  to  Mr.  Brompton's  room,  as  before.  That  gen- 
tleman had  finished  his  TimeMy  and  was  buried  deep  in  a  pile  of  letters. 
<<  Is  Verrall  in  now  f*  asked  George. 

'<  He  is  here  now,  Mr.  Godolphin.  He  was  here  two  minutes  after 
yoa  departed  :  it's  a  wonder  yoa  did  not  meet." 

George  knew  the  way  to  Mr.  Verrall's  room,  and  was  allowed  to  enter. 
Mr.  Verrall,  abac  then,  turned  round  with  a  cordial  grasp. 

"  Halloa !"  said  he.  "  We  somehow  missed  this  moming.  How  are 
you?" 

<'  I  say,  Verrall,  how  came  yoa  to  play  me  soch  a  trick  as  to  go  off  in 
that  clandestine  manner  yesterday  ?"  remonstrated  George.  '<  Yoa  know 
the  uncertainty  I  was  in:  that  if  I  did  not  get  what  1  hoped  to  get,  I 
should  be  on  my  beam  ends." 

<<  My  dear  fellow,  I  supposed  you  had  got  it.  Hearing  nothing  of  you 
all  day,  I  concluded  it  hstd  come  by  tha^oming's  post" 

**  It  had  not  come,  then,"  returned  George  ^'v^  crustf  tone.  In  spite  * 
of  his  blind  trust  in  the  unbleached  good  iaith  of  Mr.  Venall,  ihere  were 
moments  when  a  thought  would  cross  him  whether  that  gentleman  bad 
been  playing  a  doable  game.     This  was  one. 

**  I  had  a  hasty  summons,  and  was  obliged  to  come  away  withoot 
delay,"  explained  Mr.  Verrall.     "  I  sent  you  a  message." 

"  Which  I  nerer  got,"  retorted  George.  ^*  Bat  the  message  is  not  the 
question.  See  here  !  A  pretty  letter  this  b  for  a  man  to  receive  I  It 
oame  by  the  afUmoon  post." 

Mr.  Verrall  took  the  letter  and  digested  the  contents  delib»ately ;  in 
all  probability  he  had  known  theur  sofaetance  before.  ^  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ?"  deoaanded  George. 

<<It's  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  VenaU. 

"  It's  ruin,"  returned  George. 

«  Unless  averted.     But  it  most  be  ayerted." 

"How?" 

^*  There  is  one  way,  yoa  know,"  said  Mr.  Venall,  after  a  pansa.  '^  I 
have  pointed  it  out  to  you  already." 

"  And  I  wish  your  tongae  had  been  blistered,  Verrall,  before  you  erer 
had  pointed  it  out  to  me !"  foamed  George.     "  There  1" 

Mr.  Verrall  raised  hb  impassive  eyebrows.  "  You  asost  be  aware ** 

"  Man !"  interrupted  George,  his  voice  hoarse  with  emotioa,  as  he 
grasped  Mr.  Vefrali's  shoakkr,  *<  do  yo«  know  that  the  temptation,  since 

Q  suggested  it,  is  ever  standing  oait  before  me^  like  an  ignis  fihnu^ 
oning  me  on  to  it?    Though  I  know  (bat  it  would  pcove  nothing 
but  a  curse  to  engulf  me." 
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'<  Here,  George,  take  this/'  said  Mr.  Verrall,  pouring  out  a  large 
tumbler  of  sparkling  wine,  and  forcing  it  upon  him.  "  The  worst  of  you 
is,  that  you  get  so  exetted  over  things !  and  then  yoo  are  sure  to  look  at 
them  in  a  wrong  light.  Just  hear  me  for  a  moment.  The  pressure  is 
all  at  this  present  moment,  is  it  not  i  If  yon  can  lift  it,  you  will  recover 
yourself  fiist  enough.  Has  it  ever  struck  you/'  Mr.  Veirall  added,  some- 
what abrapdy, ""  that  your  brother  is  liiding?" 

Rememben&g  the  scene  with  his  brother  on  the  prsrioiis  night,  Creorga 
looked  wry  conscions.     He  simply  nodded  an  answer. 

^  With  Ashlydyat  yours,  yov  would  recover  yourself  almost  inme* 
&tely.     There  would  positively  be  no  risk." 

^  No  riskr*  repeated  George,  with  emphasis. 

*^  I  cannot  see  that  there  would  be.  Ewnrthing's  a  risk,  if  yon  come 
to  that.  We  are  in  risk  of  earthquakes,  ot  a  national  bankruptcy,  of 
various  other  calamities :  but  the  risk  that  would  attend  the  step  I  sug^ 
gested  to  you  is  really  so  slight  as  not  to  be  called  a  risk.  It  never  can 
be  known :  the  chanoes  are  as  a  hundred  tliousand  to  one." 

**  But  there  remams  the  one,"  persisted  George. 

**  To  let  an  expos^  come  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  at  the  worst 
look  out ;  but  it  is  madness  and  double  madness  when  you  may  so  soon 
sueoeed  to  Ashlydyat." 

**  Oblige  me  by  not  counting  upon  that,  Verrall,"  said  George.  ^  I 
hope,  ill  as  my  brother  appears  to  be,  that  he  may  live  yet'* 

^Idon't  wi^  to  count  upon  it,"  returned  Mr.  Verrall.  «<  It  is  lor 
yon  to  count  upon  it,  not  me.  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  not  shut 
sty  eyes  to  the  pa^ble  £ict.  Look  here :  your  object  is  to  get  out  o( 
Aismess?" 

^  You  know  it  is,"  said  George. 

^*  Very  well.  I  see  but  one  way  for  yon  to  do  it.  The  money  must 
be  raised  for  it,  and  how  is  Aat  to  be  done?  Why,  by  the  means  I 
suggest.  It  wiU  never  be  known.  A  little  time,  and  things  can  be 
worked  round  again." 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  to  work  things  round  this  long  while,"  said 
George.     **  And  ther  grow  worse  instead  of  better." 

**  Therefore  I  say  that  you  should  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  prospect  o€ 
Ashlydyat  Sit  down.  Be  yourself  again,  and  let  us  talk  tilings  over 
quietly." 

«*  You  see,  Verrall,  the  risk  foils  wholly  upon  me." 

**  And,  upon  whom  the  benefit,  for  which  the  risk  will  be  incurred  ?" 
pointedly  returned  Mr.  Venmll. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  don't  get  the  lion's  share  in  these  benefits," 
was  George's  remark. 

"  Sit  down,  I  say.  Can't  you  be  still  ?  Here,  take  some  more  wine. 
There^  now  let  us  talk  it  over." 

And,  talk  it  over  they  did,  as  may  be  inferred.  For  it  was  a  full  hour 
afterwards  when  George  came  out  He  leaped  into  the  cab,  which  had 
waited,  telling  the  roan  that  he  must  drive  as  if  he  were  going  through 
fire  and  water.  The  man  did  so :  and  George  arrived  at  the  Paddington 
station  just  in  time  to  lose  the  train. 

Ah !  when  we  see  these  gentlemen  fiying  along  in  their  Hansom  cabs, 
so  apparently  at  their  ease^  if  we  couU  bnt  see  also  the  miserable  per- 
plexity that  is  racking  some  of  their  hearts  ! 
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CHAKLES  THE  BASH,  DUKE  OF  BUBGUNDY. 

BY  SIB  NATHAKIKL. 

M.  Joseph  Ferbari,  of  '<Guelf  and  Ghibelin''  repute,  timoet  the 
eommenoement  of  what  he  calls  eeUe  briliante  famiasmofftme  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  to  the  day  when  John  the  Second,  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner,  restored  its  self-goYemment  to  the  duchy,  in  granting  it 
to  his  son  Philip  the  Hardv — ^his  hope  being,  that  the  blood  royal,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  a  waning  centralisation,  would  avail  to  retwn  the 
Burgundians  within  the  pale  of  French  polity.  The  times  of  crisis  that 
ensued  saw  the  dukes  contiJbally  on  the  rise,  extending  their  dominionS| 
encroachioff  on  France,  invading  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  marching 
at  the  head  of  all  the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom,  and  playing  the  par^ 
in  generaT,  of  the  condottieri  who  had  dispossessed  the  Popes  and  the 
Visconti*  But  no  sooner  was  France's  time  of  crisis  over,  thsA  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  found  themselves  attacked,  in  turn,  by  a  "  mortal  distress.* 
Charles  le  TimSraire  seeks  in  vain  to  escape  thie  misery  which  over- 
whelms him;  *' deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  insurgents  of  the  realm, 
compelled  to  continue  his  wars  at  any  cost,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
soldiers,  who  reign  like  brigands  over  his  provinces;  ntteriy  unable  to 
return  to  the  attack  on  French  unity,  now  definitely  reconstituted,  and 
doomed  to  dash  against  Germany,  wnose  territorial  subdivision  deceives 
him  into  the  hope  of  an  easy  conquest ;  he  falls  from  catastrophe  to 
catastrophe,  precipitated  by  a  fotality  that  dismisses  htm  no-whitoer  [le 
fait  rentrer  dans  le  n&nt]  with  the  rapidity  of  ancient  tragedy.  Every 
instant  brings  him  tidings  of  some  new  disaster ;  in  every  combaty  he  sees 
the  elements  as  well  as  men  in  revolt  against  him :  the  very  stones  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  become  alive,  that  tney  may  crush  his  chivalric  array; 
the  herdsmen  of  Switzerland  overwhelm  him  at  Morat^  at  Grandson,  at 
Nancy*  Hurried  on  by  the  delirium  of  Macbeth,  he  deals  blows  on  his 
frien<k,  servants,  mercenaries;  and  his  death,  the  woric  of  war  and 
treason,  restores  to  France  her  provinces,  to  Lorraine  her  duke,  to  the 
Netherlands  their  chiefs,  to  Holland  her  liberty,  and  to  all  the  limitrophal 
centres  an  assured  certainty  that  the  sinister  history  of  the  four  dukes 
who  prospered  in,  and  by  means  of,  the  universal  distress,  can  never  again 
be  repeated/'*  The  moral  of  Duke  GharWs  impetuous  rashness  \mag 
(were  not  M.  Ferrari  so  pronounced  a  fatalist)  that 

— ^ften  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fooLf 

Gazing  penrively  on  the  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  Bruges,  M.  Michelet  asks  himself  whether  he  is  dreaming— 
whether  it  is  a  visionary  phantasm,  or  a  reality  of  history ;  for  in  those 
tombs  he  can  see  "  la  trop  naive  image  de  ce  syst^me,"  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Burgundy. 

Bella  gerant  alii ;  tn,  felix  Aostria,  nube. 

*  Ferrari,  Hist,  des  B^roL  d'ltalie,  ou,  Guelfbs  et  GibeUns,  t.  iv.  pp.  187  «;. 
t  Tennyson,  Maud,  vi  7« 
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For^  according  to  Michelet^  these  intermarriages  contain  in  the  rerm  all 
ihe  wars  that  follow ;  they  have  all  been  fraitful  in  battles,  in  Amines ; 
iheseyetfji;  dejoie  have  set  Europe  on  fire.  Fruitful,  prolific  marriages ; 
cradles  piled  up  with  mourning,  rich  in  children  and  in  calamity ;  every 
fresh  birth,  he  says,  deserved  a  flood  of  tears,  if  one  only  bore  in  mind 
that  these  numberless  ofishoots  brought  royal  titles  for  sovereignty  over 
distant  peoples;  that  thrones  must  be  had  for  them ;  and  that,  '<  of  these 
innocent  nurslings,  not  one  but  might  require,  for  milk,  the  blood  of  a 
million  men. 

'^  Certes,"  this  highest-coloured  of  historians  goes  on  to  say,  ^*  it  is  not 
without  cause  that  ^ese  tombs  at  Bruges,  of  purple  marble,  covered  with 
their  brazen  statues,  disturb  the  mind  by  the  combined  splendour  and 
gloom  of  their  appearance.  Those  trees,  with  their  bougns  of  copper 
embracing  the  saudastemeni, — every  branch  an  alliance,  every  leaf  m 
marriage,  every  single  fruit  a  prince's  nativity — ^to  ignorant  eyes  seem 
like  an  elaborate  enigma;  but,  to  intelligent  observers,  they  are  an  object 
of  consternation;  angels  bear  them  up,  charming  nafft  chddren,  and  yet 
are  they,  for  all  that,  the  angels  of  death. 

<<Look  at  Charles  the  Rash,  grand&ther  of  Charles  the  Fifbh;  he 
comes  out  of  three  tragedies :  that  of  Jeait-saits-Ptfur-^of  the  fatal 
marriage  which  was  the  death  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  wluch  settled 
the  English  in  France ;  that  of  Tark  and  Lancaster^  which  waged  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  and  slew  fourscore  princes  (but  who  counts  up  the 
people?);  lastly,  the  Portugal  tragedy,  that  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  the 
Dastard  who  founded  his  dynasty  with  his  dagger.  Charles  the  Rash  him- 
self^ by  heritage,  marriage,  and  conquests,  is  the  hymen  fatal  of  ever  so 
many  States.  .  .  Flemings,  Walloons,  Grermans,  fight  one  another,  tear 
one  another  to  pieces,  in  him.  Insomuch  that  in  one  solitary  man  you 
see  two  moral  battles  fought,  two  absurd  crossings  of  discordant  elements^ 
in  hurly-burly  commingling.  As  regards  race  and  blood,  he  is  Burgundy, 
Portugal,  England,  he  is  the  North  and  the  South ;  as  regards  princedom 
and  sovereignty,  he  is  five  or  six  peoples  togetlier.  What  am  I  saying? 
he  is  five  or  six  different  ages ;  he  is  barbarian  Frisxa,  wherein  yet  sur- 
vives the  German  Oau  of  the  times  of  Arminius;  he  is  industrial 
Flanders,  the  Manchester  of  that  day ;  he  is  noble,  feudal  Burgundy.  At 
Dijon  and  at  Ghent,  at  the  chapters  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  he  has  the  look, 
you  think,  of  a  sort  of  Gothic  Louis  XIV.  presiding  at  King  Arthur's 
Kound  Table.***  7kl  U  meurt  h  Nancy — inflated  with  arrogance, 
whiried  onwards  by  passion,  wincing  under  the  spasms  of  mortified  pride, 
thwarted  in  his  resolves,  bated  in  his  pretensions,  angered  to  his  inmost 
hearty  and  eating  it  away  in  dogged  wrath. 

When  one  so  gpreat  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  fidling.    Give  him  no  breath, 

urged  his  adversaries^ 

^but  now 

Make  boot  of  his  destruction :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself.f 

*  Michdet,  Bemdssanoe,  pp.  417-19. 

t  Shakspeare:  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IV.  1. 
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li  aeems  to  hav«  been  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  MootUidri«-40  gpr»- 
phkally  depicted  by  Philippe  de  Coin  mines— *that|  ag  miieh  as  aaything^ 
turned  Charles's  head,  made  hitt  fancy  himself  aa  Abxandei^  and  as^ 
him  on  dreaouBg  by  day  and  night  of  war  and  conquest— Itci  qui  n'^ 
awaii  poini  $ong€  ati/iaratMuit*— ^nd  encovn^ped  him  to  disregard  tha 
eounsel  of  othefs,  and  to  take  counsel  of  himself  alonei  During  seven 
eoDsecutire  years  that  Commines  accompanied  lam  ia  his  eampaignsi 
never  once  did  the  chamberiain  hear  hun  confess  to  fistigue,  or  giva 
tokens  of  hesitation.  Philip  threw  away  good  advice,  and  lost  all  hia 
pains,  in  trying  to  restrain  him  within  b(Minds,  and  instil  into  him  a  little 
of  his  own  '' jeune  prudence."  The  spurred  jack*boot  which  Burgundy 
flung  at  his  face  one  day,  was,  no  doubt,  im  unthankful  acJcnowledgment 
£br  some  of  Philip's  extra  best  Advice  Gratis. 

Not  but  what  Charles  was  himself  didactically  disposed,  and  indeed 
used  to  bore  his  lieges  a  little  with  his  hdrtatory  harangues.  Chastellaia 
telb  us  that  he  delighted  in  rhetorical  display  {en  beau  parler\  and  io 
admonishing  his  nobles  to  virtue,  like  an  orator,  while  seated  above  them 
in  a  raised  chair  of  state.  Indeed,  the  joyous  household  of  the  Good 
Duke,  his  father,  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  austerity  of  a  convent 
under  the  new  regime.  He  introduced  a  severe  order  into  everything, 
says  Michelet :  the  large  common  table  at  which  officers  and  lords  ata 
with  the  master,  was  done  away :  he  divided  them,  and  appointed  them 
different  tables;  and,  after  the  meal  was  over,  they  were  made  to  file  off 
before  the  prince,  who  noted  down  such  as  were  ^'  conspiouous  by  their 
absence" — all  of  whom  had  their  day's  salary  stopped*  <*  No  man  could 
be  more  exact  or  work  harder.  Morning  and  evening  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  counciUtabLe,  ^  working  himself  and  making  his  officera  work 
beyond  all  measure,' "  ^  This  was  not  the  sort  of  man  the  JFlemingt^ 
Hollanders,  and  northern  people  of  German  tongue^  looked  for  in  that 
young  count  in  whom  they  had  reposed  such  great  hopes.  As  Count  of 
CharoLus,  he  was  right  popular  with  them,  by  speaking  their  language, 
borrowing  in  case  of  need  from  their  purses,  and  living  with  them,  and 
after  their  manner-^asiphibiously,  on  land  and  water-^for  he  dearly 
loved  going  out  for  a  sail.  But,  *<  as  soon  as  he  became  master,  it  was 
found  out  £at  there  was  quite  another  man  within  him  beyond  what  they 
had  6upposed,-^a  man  of  business,  of  accounts,  and  of  love  of  money, 
'  He  took  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  watched,  and  ppred  over  the  study  of 
his  finances.' "  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  Liegers  gave  ^  bitter  fore^ 
taste  of  what  his  dukedom  would  be-^^^Mr  rather  was  the  Utter  firat-fruita 
of  his  accession  to  power.  When  an  uneasy  crowd  awaited  him  9X 
Brussels,  on  his  return  from  Lii^ge,  it  was  easy,  saj's  the  historiim,  to  se^ 
from  his  violence  and  gloomy  air,  that  the  end  of  this  business  of  Li^ge 
was  with  him  only  a  beginning :  he  revolved  in  his  mind  more  things 
than  one  man's  head  could  contain;  and  you  might  have  read  in  his 
countenance  the  threatening  motto,  *'  I  have  underUthfu  lL^\     He  was 

*  Sainte-Beuve. 

t  "  This  is  the  expression  of  the  formidable  portrait  attributed  to  Van  Kyck. 
That  which  used  to  form  part  of  the  valuable  collection  in  Ghent  (sold  in  1840), 
exhibited  a  lowering,  violent,  bilious  cast  of  eoantenancej'  the  com^exion  clearly 
indicating  the  Anglo-Portuguese  origin  of  the  duke:  it  has  often  been  copied." 
—(Note  by  Michelet) 
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about  to  mdertaka.  Tha  appcwtnoe  of  a  comet  at  Us  aoeeesioo  filled 
men's  tbovghts,  *'  But  what  was  eanly  to  be  fbreteeu  was,  that  with 
such  a  man  there  would  be  muob  to  do  and  to  suffer;  that  his  followeie 
would  have  little  rest;  and  that  he  would  tire  out  everj^ne  before  benif 
himself  tired*  He  was  never  known  to  betray  either  fear  or*  fiitifae* 
*  Strong  of  arm  and  loin,  good  stout  limbs,  long  heads,  a  rude  joustoTy 
to  hurl  any  man  from  his  horse,  brown  complexion  and  hair^whioh  waa 
thick  and  mat4ed.'  Son  of  eo  pruduk  a  woman,  and  ao  much  of  the 
beguine^  from  his  boyish  days  an  insatiable  derourer  of  the  antk[ue 
romances  of  the  pahdins  of  old,  it  was  believed  that  he  would  turn  out 
a  true  miitw  of  chivalry.  He  was  devout,  it  was  said,  and  especially 
towards  the  Viigin  Mary.  It  was  remarked  that  his  eyes  were  'angetie- 
ally  clear.' "  Olivier  de  la  Marche  reports  his  understasMling  and  good 
sense  to  have  been  so  great,  as  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  tempera- 
ment, so  that  nothing  could  be  milder  or  more  courteous  than  he  was  in 
his  youth."*  The  same  authority  makes  him  out  an  apt  scholar  too,  and 
sundry  excellent  things,  native  or  acquired.  The  portrait  of  him,  by 
Chaitellain9-"-4o  whose  portraiture  the  definite  article  has  been  empha* 
tieally  assigned,— •-endows  him  with  a  well-cultivated  mind,  with  manly 
eloquence,  and  a  ready  wit.  *<  He  spoke  with  great  good  sense  and  pro* 
fundity,  and  could  continue  for  a  long  time  if  needAil,"t  i<  a  sentence 
which,  as  Michelet  observes,  altogether  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Com* 
mines,  that ''  he  was  deficient  in  penetration  and  sense,"  ftc., — though, 
after  all,  the  contradiction  may  be  only  an  apparent  one,  since  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  be  diffuse,  logical,  and  yet  uijudicious.!  At  any  rate,  it  was 
possible  for  this,  eloquent  and  intelleetual  duke  to  carry  the  9%e  volo  sic 
jubeo  to  disastrous  lengths— carrying  out  the  saw,  no  wise  saw,  much  in 
the  fiisbioa  of  aelf-willed  Gomwali  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy-— 

Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. — 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd.§ 

Hardly  a  chapter  of  European  history  or  romance,  as  Mr.  Lothrop 
Motley  has  said,  is  more  familiar  to  the  world  than  the  one  which  records 
the  meteoric  course  of  Charles  the  Bold.  The  propriety  of  his  title,  adds 
that  historian,  was  never  doubtful.  No  prince  was  ever  bolder,  while  it 
is  certain  that  no  quality  could  be  less  desirable  at  that  particular  moment 
in  the  history  of  his  house.  It  was  not  the  quality  to  confirm  a  usurping 
fiimily  in  its  ill-gOtten  possessions.|| 

Danton's  notorious  prescription,  Vaudace^  encore  Vaudaee,  ioujours 
Paudace^  as  the  universal  solvent  in  political  affairs,  was  not  altogether 
original  in  principle  or  in  expression,  nowever  novel  may  have  been  tha 
practical  uses  to  which  that  burly  conspirator  consigned  it  Lord  Bacon, 
m  his  essay  on  Boldness,  alluding  to  the  Grecian  orator's  answer  when 
asked  what  was  an  orator's  chief  part,  "  Action" — and  again  to  the 
question,  what  next?   **  Action" — and,  the  third  time,  what  next  again  ? 

•  OtivierdelaHarehe,^it.Miitet,z.n. 

t  ClMUlteilsfa,  i^L  ia86,pil.44ae<«0jf. 

t  See,  |MMSM]clielei,HktoiiedeXyaoce,  tyiLsy.di.lv. 

§  King  Lear,  iuctU.ScS. 

II  History  of  the  Dutch  Bepublics  BMerieal  MiodwtkMi,  f  viL 
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^  Action**— proceeds  to  say^  that  '^  wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness*^ 
in  public  affairs  generally.  '*  What  first  ?  Boldness.  What  second  and 
third?  Boldness."  But -what  he  observes  in  disparagement  of  thi« 
quality,  when  characteristic  of  certain  ill-conditioned  natures,  is  only  too 
applicable,  in  the  main,  to  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy.  "  And  yet  bold- 
ness is  a  child  of  iraorance  and  baseness,  &r  inferior  to  other  parts.  But 
nevertheless  it  dom  fascinate  and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are 
ttther  shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage.  .  •  .  Certainly,  to  men 
of  great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  behold.  .  •  •  This  is  well 
to  be  weighed — ^that  boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and 
inconveniences."*  Such  blindness — amounting  almost  to  judicial  blind- 
ness—confirmed the  stubborn  rashness  of  one  we  may  well  style,  in  Lear's 
harped-on  but  jarring  phrase,  the  *'  fiery  duke."     For, 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  nnremoveable  and  fixed  he  Ib 
Inhisowncoarscf 

The  temerity  of  a  Charles  le  T^meraire  was  unquestionably  inopportone 
at  that  stage  of  the  dukedom.  As  the  American  writer  we  have  already 
named  puts  the  case,  renewed  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
warranted  retaliation  and  invited  attack.  '<  Justice,  prudence,  firmnes6« 
wisdom  of  internal  administration,  were  desirable  in  the  son  of  Philip  and 
the  rival  of  Louis.  *  These  attributes  the  gladiator  lacked  entirely.  His 
career  might  have  been  a  brilliant  one  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry.  His 
image  might  have  appeared  as  imposing  as  the  romantic  forms  of  Bald* 
win  Bras  de  Fer  or  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  had  he  not  been  misplaced  in 
history."  Nevertheless,  it  is  added,^  he  imagined  himself  governed  by  a 
profound  policy — his  one  dominant  idea  being,  to  make  Burgundy  a 
kingdom.  From  the  moment  when,  with  almost  tL;  first  standing  army 
known  to  history,  and  with  cofi^ers  well  filled  by  his  cautious  fiither's 
economy,  §  he  threw  himself  into  the  lists  against  the  crafty  Louis,  down 
to  the  day  when  he  was  found  dead,  naked,  deserted,  and  with  his  face 
frozen  into  a  pool  of  blood  and  water,  he  faithfully  pursued  this  thought. 
His  ducal  cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown,  while  all  the 
prorinces  which  lay  beneath  the  Mediterranean  and  the  North  Sea,  and 
between  France  and  Germany,  were  to  be  united  under  his  sceptre. 

*^  The  Netherlands,  with  their  wealth,  had  been  already  appropriated, 
and  their  freedom  crushed.  Another  land  of  liberty  remainea,  physically 
the  reverse  of  Holland,  but  stamped  with  the  same  courageous  nationality, 
the  same  ardent  love  of  human  rights.  Switzerland  was  to  be  conquered. 
Her  eternal  battlements  of  ice  and  g^nite  were  to  constitute  the  great 
bulwark  of  his  realm.  The  world  knows  well  the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  lord  of  so  many  duchies  and  earldoms,  and  the  Al[Mne 
mountaineers.     With  all  his  boldness,  Charles  was  but  an  indifferent 

*  Bacon's  Essays:  Of  Boldness.  f  ^u^ff  ^^i  ^L  4. 

1  See  Motley's  Dutch  Bepublic,  M  ngniu 

§  Philip  the  Good,  we  read,  levied  largely,  spent  profusely,  but  was  yet  so 
thrifty  a  housekeeper  as  to  leave  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  a  vast 
amount  in  those  days,  besides  three  million  marks*  worth  of  plate  and  furniture^ 
to  be  wasted  like  water  in  the  insane  career  of  his  son.— 'Ibid.  L  §  vii. — Cf. 
Barante,  SitUnrt  cfet  Dues  de  Bowrgogn^. 
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soldier.  HL9  only  merit  was  physical  courage.  He  imagined  himself  a 
oottsammate  commander,  and,  in  conversation  with  his  jester,  was  fond  of 
comparing  himself  to  Hannibal.  '  We  are  getting  well  Hannibalised  to- 
day, my  lord/  said  the  bitter  fool,  as  they  rode  off  toe^ther  from  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Ghransen.  Well  '  Efannibalised'  he  was,  too,  at 
Gransen,  at  Murten,  and  at  Nancy.  He  followed  the  track  of  his  proto- 
type only  to  the  base  of  the  mountains."* 

Yields  eyerything  to  discipline  of  swords  P 
asks  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  martial  sonnets,  on  patriotic  thoughts 
intent. 

Is  man  as  sood  as  man,  none  low,  none  high  P — 

Nor  disciplme  nor  valour  can  withstand 

The  shock,  nor  quell  the  inevitable  rout, 

When  in  some  great  extremity  breaks  out 

A  people,  on  their  own  belov^  Land 

Eisen,  like  one  man,  to  combat  in  the  sight 

Of  a  just  God  for  liberty  and  right-f 

The  secret,  how  to  make  a  people  invincible,  says  M.  Jules  Simon,  is— * 
not  the  accustoming  them  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  but  the  teaching 
and  enabling  them  to  love  the  manners,  laws,  language,  and  soil  of  their 
native  land;  and  he  points  to  the  Swiss  mountaineers  who  defeated  Duke 
Charles,  as  approving  themselves  better  soldiers  and  better  men,  when  the 
struggle  came,  than  the  hardiest  mercenaries  Europe  could  show.  ''  Les 
montagnards  suisses,  qui  battirent  Charles  le  T^m^raire,  valaient  mieux 
comme  hommes  et  m^me  comme  soldats  que  les  plus  hardis  condottieres 
de  rEurope."!  And  one  is  reminded  by  the  contempt  of  Burgundy's 
side  for  the  homely  rugged  mountaineers  of  a  passage  in  Clarendon's 
Hbtory,  which  runs  thus:  ''There  cannot  be  given  a  better,  or  it  may 
be  another  reason  for  this  defeat,  besides  the  providence  of  God,  which 
was  the  effect  of  the  other,  than  the  extreme  contempt  and  disdain  this 
body  had  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  presumption  in  their  own  strength, 
courage,  and  conduct ;  which  made  them  not  enough  think,  and  rely 
upon  Him  who  alone  disposes  of  the  events  of  battles."§  Charles's  con- 
fidence of  what  would  be  the  result  of  Granson,  Murten,  or  Nancy,  might 
be  expressed  in  the  language  ascribed  by  a  living  dramatist  to  an  earlier 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  knows  so  well  where  to  light  upon  the  Flemish 
host,  and  is  positive  enough  that 

It  shall  be  left  to  feed  the  vultures  there. 

And  Charles  would  infiallibly  have  added,  in  his  vainglorious  certitude  : 

Wliere'er  'tis  met,  that  such  will  be  its  fate 
I  am  as  sure  as  that  this  glove  is  steel, 
And  I  am  Duke  of  Burgundy.  || 

The  great  disasters  of  Charles  the  Bold,  observes  M.  Sunte-Beuve,^ 
who  calls  him  the  Charles  XII.  of  that  age,  belong  properly  to  the  his- 

•  Motley. 

i  Wordsworth:  Poems  dedicated*  to  National  Independence  and  Liberty* 
Jules  Simon :  Le  Devoir,  iy»*  partie,  ch.  iil. 
Clarendon :  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  book  vii. 
Henry  Taylor :  Philip  van  Artevelde,  Second  Part,  Act.  Y.  So.  2. 
Portraits  Contemporains:  M.  de  Barante. 
Juh^ — ^VOL.  CXXY.  MO.  GCCGZCIX.  X 
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toiyof  SwilMrkuftd^  of  which  they  oQiutiiote  tin  inosigkvw  aiid 

in  thk  vkw  Ihey  ha?e  nfttundly  fiMiiid  a  aamdve  painter  in  the 
adminble.  John  tob  MiiUer^  thai  ^^  most  ancient  of  modoni  hisionanft." 
The  enlie  kja  stress^  however,  upon  the  argoaent  of  M.  ds  Gingine,* 
tbat  the  complex  qoaird  the  Swiss  had  with  Duke  Charka  cannot^  afin 
ally  be  justified  £rom  a  national  point  of  view,  whether  in  its  pceliminaij 
stages,  or  in  its  subsequent  diversities.  Hereditary  enemies  of  the  hoose' 
of  Austria,  uncertain  and  bat  very  recent  friends  to  the  French  crown, 
the  Confederates  had,  on  the  contrary,  at  all  times  found  in  the  house  of 
Burgundy  a  fast  and  faithful  ally.  Commercial  and  trading  interests, 
political  interests,  all  bound  them  together;  the  Franche-Comte  of  Bar- 
gundy  was  almost  become  the  second  fisitherland  of  the  Swiss.  How  then 
explain  the  abrupt  split  or  disruption  that  ensued  p  The  intrigues  of  the 
Archduke  Sig^mond  for  the  reeovery  of  Upper  Alsatta»  which  he  had 
given  up  to  Duke  Charles  in  a  moosent  of  distress;  the  gold,  and  espe- 
cially the  feiir-spoken  words  of  Louis  XL  ;  snch  were  the  initial  motives 
that  induced  the  Swiss,  hurried  on  by  Berne,  to  espouse  a  quarrel  not 
their  own,  and  become  the  active  auxiliaries  of  an  old  adversary^  against 
a  prince  who  had  never  been  aught  but  loyal  to  them..  "Die  seeoad 
phase  of  this  war,  the  memorable  campaign  of  1476,  rendered  illustrioua 
for  evermore  by  die  names  of  Granson  and  of  Morat^f— that  hand-to- 
hand  struggle^  in  which  it  seemed  as  though  the  entnmed  Swiss  were 
confined  to  the  mere  work  of  defence,  is  better  adapted,  no  doubt,  to 
cause  some  illusion ;  but  even  in  this  second  perioo,  if  we  may  trust 
M.  de  Qingins'  mode  of  analysing  and  disentangling  it,  one  is  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  Duke  Charles  (Charles  le  Hardi^  as  he  invariably 
calls  him,  and  not  le  Temiraire)  only  came  to  reinstate  the  Comte  de 
Romont  and  other  seigneurs  in  their  patrimonial  possesaon^  of  which  the 
Swiss  had  unjustly  deprived  them,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  his 
person ;  and  came  to  deliver  the  Neufoh4tel  country  from  the  oppressive 
oocttpatk>n  of  the  Bernese.  All  the  glory  of  success  and  the  daszling 
fame  of  an  immortal  day  of  battle,  cannot,  it  is  argued,  to  an  impartid! 
investigator,  ^  attenuate"  these  anterior  facts  and  the  testimonies  which 
enforce  theoi.  And,  once  more — the  campaign  which  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Nancy,  and  wluch  forms  the  third  period  of  the  Burgundiaa 
war,  '*  was  in  no  sense  a  national  war  any  more  than  all  those  of  the 
same  kind  in  which  the  capitules  Swiss  troops  have  since  figured."  Lx 
short,  the  ensemble  of  such  a  quarrel,  entirely  political  ana  mercenary 
even,  in  which  the  Confederates  served  above  all  things  the  ambition  of 

*  In  the  appendices  to  vols.  vii.  and  viiL  of  Monnard's  translation  (French)  of 
Von  Mailer, 
t  "  There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vam^ 

MoratI  the  proud,  the  patriot  field  t  where  man 

May  gaae  on  gkasUj  trophies  of  the  slain. 

Nor  Uush  fbr  those  who  coiK|ner'd  on  that  plain; 

Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 

A  bony  heap,  thro*  ages  to  remain, 

Themselves  their  monument  .... 

»  •  •  •  • 

Morat  and  Marathon  twin*names  shall  stand, 
They  were  true  gIory*a  stainlesa  victories,"  4bc 
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Berne,  can  only  in  a  dim  wd  distent  way  be  aarimilated  to  Helvetia's 
first  Golden  Age,  to  the  pure  and  Sfwrtan-like  defence  maintained  by 
poor  and  independent  little  cantons.  But  then  again  the  eclai  of  the 
triumph  emancipated  and  elevated  Switzerland — ^put  her  hars  de  page^ 
and  gave  her  a  place  in  the  rank  of  European  States.  "  The  battle  of 
Morat  changed  the  face  of  Europe  \  it  cGsemharrassed  France,  raised 
Austria,  and  opened  to  these  two  nations  the  road  to  Italy,  which  the 
house  of  Burgundy  was  at  leasl  taking  steps  to  dose  ^painst  them. 
Look,  now,  at  the  Swiss  during  the  l£irty  yean  that  elapsed  between 
Morat  and  Marignano!  Without  them  nothing  is  done;  and  the 
greatest  blows  that  are  struck  are  often  of  their  striking.''* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  "  new  views'*  thus  opened  out,  as 
regards  theconclu^ng  history  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  there  is  justice 
in  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  remark,  that  the  effect  of  such  narratives  as 
miller's  and  Barante's  still  remains ;  the  popnhir  impression  of  that  day 
is  made  to  five  again  in  g^nd  and  solemn  traits,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
die  more  or  less  of  diplomatic  knowledge.  The  fatal  destiny  which 
weighed  on  the  unhappy  Charles,  the  more  deeply  its  character  aud  pro- 
gress are  studied,  the  more  gloomily  pathetic  the  record  of  it  becomes.t 

That  the  popular  impression  in  question  was  deep,  general,  and  abiding, 
onae  illustrative  fact  may  serve  to  show.  It  is  obBerved  by  ^e  learned 
historian  of  the  Literature  of  the  North  during  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of 
war  songs,''  cette  suite  traditionelle  des  anciens  bardits  germaniques,"  there 
must  have  been  incessant  supplies,  amid  the  confttcts  which  agitated  the 
Empire  for  so  many  ages;  but  that  they  "evaporated"  in  the  heat  of 
strife — bom  in  the  moment  of  peril,  with  that  moment  they  too  ceased  to 
exist  "There  was  needed  a  national  war,  that  of  the  Swiss  against 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  to  arouse  an  entire  people  against  the  efforts  of 
despotism,  for  songs  chanted  on  battle-fields  to  be  repeated  after  the 
battles  were  won,  and  for  a  real  poet,  Veit  Weber,  to  charge  himself  with 
perpetuating  them.  Bom  in  Germany,  but  full  of  enthunasm  for  Helve* 
tian  independence,  this  warlike  songster  fought  in  1476  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederates,  on  the  days  of  Granson  and  of  Morat,  aad,  a  new 
Tyrtseus,  animated  their  phalanxes  against  the  veterans  of  Charles  the 
Bold."  His  style  and  poignant  energy  express  with  vivid  force  die  aehame' 
tneni  of  both  parties,  breathing  but  threatemngs  and  slaughter:  an  ex- 
ample is  given  in  M.  Eichhoff's}  inslruetLve  wori(.  Notwithstaudiog, 
therefore,  the  denationaUnnff,  or  dimtegraling  tendenoy  of  M.  de  Gingins' 
facts,  the  popular  impression  of  a  popular  movement,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise, of  a  whole  race  dealing  a  strong  blow,  and  a  blow  all  together, 
abides  and  is  like  to  abide.  Diplonatio  doeumenta  noiwitkatandiog,  the 
flrympathiea  of  posterity  are  micritioally  bestowed  on  the  Coa£edemtes  and 
their  feats  of  arms,  as  presentmg  a  signal  and  sublime  instance  of  Fre«« 
dom's  creed,  that 


•  li.  J.(^vin^Hist.aeUB^volationhflLv^QadansleCaD;toadeVattd. 

t  SaiateJBeuve.  Port  Contemp^  t.  U. 

%  Tableau  de  la  Litt^tore  du  Nord  au  Moyen  Age.  en  Allemagne  et  en 
Angleterre,  en  Scandinavie  et  en  Slavon]&  Far  T,  Q*  ESchhoff  (1897),  cb.  xxxiv* 
**  Chants  de  guerre  serbes  et  suisses." 
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Ye  stamp  no  nation  out,  though  day  and  night 

Ye  tread  them  with  that  absolate  heel  which  grates 
And  grinds  them  flat  from  aU  attempted  height. 

You  kill  worms  sooner  with  a  garaen  8pa£ 
Than  you  kill  peoples :  peoples  will  not  die : 

The  tail  curls  stronger  woen  you  lop  the  head; 
They  writhe  at  every  wound  ana  multiply, 

Md  shudder  into  a  heap  of  life  that's  made 
Thus  vital  ftrom  God's  own  vitality. 

'Tis  hard  to  shrivel  back  a  day  of  God's 
Once  fixed  for  judgment :  'tis  as  hard  to  change 

The  people's,  when  they  rise  beneath  their  bads 
And  heave  them  from  their  backs  with  violent  wrench 

To  crush  the  oppressor.* 

By  one  of  the  many  who  have  instituted  comparisons  and  contrasta 
between  Duke  Charles  and  Louis  XI., — one  who  says  that  '*  both  were 
indeed  utterly  selfish,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends,^ — ^the  Duke's 
ruling  principle  is  ruled  to  have  been  vanity,  and  vanity  of  the  lease 
intellectual  kind :  his  first  object  being  the  fame  of  a  conqueror,  or  rather 
of  a  soldier,  for  in  his  battles  he  seems  to  have  aimed  more  at  showing 
courage  and  personal  strength  than  the  calmness  and  combination  of  a 
general ;  and  his  other  great  source  of  delight  being  the  exhibition  of  his 
wealth  and  splendour, — in  the  pomp  of  his  dress  and  his  retinue.  *'  la 
these  ignoble  pursuits  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  indifi^erent  to  the 
sufferings  he  inflicted  on  others,  and  to  the  risks  he  himself  encountered; 
and  ultimately  threw  away  his  life,  his  army,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
countiy,  in  a  war  undertaken  without  any  object,  for  he  was  attacking 
those  who  were  anxious  to  be  his  auxiliaries,  and  persevered  in  aflter  suc- 
cess was  impossible,  merely  to  postpone  the  humiliation  of  a  retreat."t 

In  two  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
figures  prominentiy,  and  is  seen  in  quite  as  favourable  a  light,  personally, 
as  can  be  justified  or  approved  of,  in  historical  romance.  His  temper,  we 
are  told  in  *'  Quentin  Durward,"  though  rough,  fierce,  headlong,  and 
unyielding,  was  not,  unless  in  the  full  tide  of  passion,  faithless  or  un- 
generous, faults  which  usually  belong  to  colder  dispositions.];  His  letting 
off  Louis  XI.,  when  he  had  him  caged  so  neatly  at  Peronne,  may  put  as 
in  mind  of  Balpho's  harangue — 

To  save,  when  you  have  power  to  kill, 
Areues  your  power  above  your  will : 
And  that  your  will  and  power  have  less 
Than  both  might  have  of  selfishness.  $ 

The  good  fiiith  exercised  by  Louis,  however,  after  the  battie  of  Monti*h^ry, 
when  Charles,  then  Comte  de  Charalois,  had  put  himself  in  a  similar 
manner  within  the  French  king's  power,  and  for  which  piece  of  rashness 
the  Burgundians  *'  rated  him  in  no  measured  terms," ||  may  have  had  its 
effect  in  influencing  the  Duke's  decision  at  Peronne,  nor  was  that  decision 
come  to,  probably,  without  costing  Charles  a  pang.  Hb  favourite  buffoon 
was  sure  of  notice  by  a  novelist  with  such  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  and 
the  grotesque  as  Sir  Walter.     Le  Glorieux,  the  Duke's  jester,  is  therefore 

*  K  Barrett  Browning:  Casa  Guidi  Windows.  t  Senior. 

X  Quentin  Durward,  voL  iL  ch.  x,  §  Hudlbras,  part  i  canto  ii. 

\  See  Philippe  de  Commines. 
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introduoed  at  fall  length,  as  a  companion  without  whom  Charles  seldom 
stirred — '^  for,  like  most  men  of  his  hasty  and  coarse  character,  Charles 
carried  to  extremity  the  general  taste  of  that  age  for  coort-fools  and 
jesters — experiencing  that  pleasure  in  their  display  of  eccentricity  and 
mental  in6rmity,  which  his  more  acute,  but  not  more  benevolent  rival 
FLouis],  loved  better  to  extract  from  marking  the  imperfections  of 
humanity  in  its  nobler  specimens,  and  finding  subjects  for  mirth  in  the 

Pears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise."* 

But  it  is  in  '^  Anne  of  Geierstein"  that  the  portrait  of  Duke  Charles  best 
stands  out  from  its  frame,  and  gives  the  world  assurance  of  the  man,  the 
manner  of  man,  he  was.  There  we  see  him,  at  one  time,  amid  the  rich  and 
glorious  display  of  the  Burgundian  camp,  in  which  near  the  walls  of  Dijon, 
Charles,  the  wealthiest  prince  in  Europe,  displays  his  own  extravagance, 
and  encourages  his  followers  to  similar  profusion.  Not  that  he  himself 
affected  sumptuous  attire  or  gorgeous  environments ;  for,  entering  within 
the  ducal  pavilion,  our  reporter  notes  that  "  the  plainness  of  the  furniture, 
and  the  coarse  apparatus  of  the  Duke's  toilette,  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  appearance  of  the  exterior;"  it  being  one  of  Charles's  incon* 
sistencies,  to  exhibit  in  his  own  person  during  war  an  austerity  both  of 
garb  and  manners  which  was  "  more  like  uie  rudeness  of  a  German 
hmzknecht,  than  the  bearing  of  a  prince  of  exalted  rank ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  encouraged  and  enjoined  a  great  splendour  of  expense  and 
display  amongst  his  vassals  and  courtiers,  as  if  to  be  rudely  attired,  and 
to  despise  every  restnunt,  even  of  ordinary  ceremony,  were  a  privilege  of 
the  sovereign  alone.  Yet  when  it  pleased  him  to  assume  state  in  person 
and  manners,  none  knew  better  than  Charles  of  Burgundy  how  he  ought 
to  adorn  and  demean  himself. 

<<  Unon  his  toilette  appeared  brushes  and  combs,  which  might  have 
daimea  dismissal  as  past  the  term  of  service,  overworn  hats  and  doublets, 
dog-leashes,  leather-oelts,  and  other  such  paltry  articles ;  amongst  wluch 
lay  at  random,  as  it  seemed,  the  great  diamond  called  Sanci, — the  three 
rubies  termed  the  Three  Brothers  of  Antwerp, — another  great  diamond 
called  the  Lamp  of  Flanders,  and  other  precious  stones  of  scarcely  inferior 
value  and  rarity."  This  extraordinary  display,  it  is  added,t  somewhat 
resembled  the  character  of  the  Duke  himseli;  who  mixed  cruelty  with 
justice,  magnanimity  with  meanness  of  spirit,  economy  with  extravagance, 
and  liberality  with  avarice ;  being,  in  fact,  consistent  in  nothing  except* 
ing  in  his  obstinate  determination  to  fdllow  the  opinion  he  had  onoe 
formed,  in  every  situation  of  things,  and  through  all  variety  of  risks. 

At  another  tune  we  have,  in  the  same  work,  a  sketch  of  this  impetuous 
prince,  by  his  own  partisan ;  according  to  which,  it  was  easy  to  excite  his 
ambition  or  thirst  of  power,  but  well-nigh  impossible  to  limit  him  to  the 
just  measures  by  whicn  it  was  most  likely  to  be  gratified.  *'  He  is  ever  like 
the  young  archer,  startled  from  his  mark  by  some  swallow  crossing  his 
eye,  even  careless  as  he  draws  the  strine.  Now  irregularly  and  offensively 
suspicious — ^now  unreservedly  lavish  of  his  confidence — not  long  since  the 
enemy  of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  and  the  ally  of  her  deadly  foe*-now  its 
last  and  only  stay  and  hope.":^ 

*  Qoentln  Pnrward,  H.  ch.  x.  f  Anne  of  Geierstein,  EL  cb.  viL 

%  See  Ibid.,  dosiog  pages  of  ch.  viiL 
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Tlien  aganm  AM  faimchafiiie:  at  mntmezpeefcad  defeat  <<Tke  kM 
ofiQmD80ii,''«qpfOzfiMid,^^wat  wygrett;  bnt  to  the  rtraagth  «f  B«f^ 
gmdj  it  k  but  a  acratoh  cm  tbe  siuddaa  of  a  gomt.  It  is  the  apirifc  a£ 
Cliaries  UflMeK^  las  wiedom  at  least,  asid  his  f onnght,  wfaiflh  faaive  given 
waj  under  die  mortificatien  of  a  defeat^  by  such  as  he  aoeoontod  iooob- 
sidenble  eaeaueSy  and  expected  to  have  trampled  down  with  a  few 
sqaadrons  of  hii  arien-at-arms.  His  temper  is  beoooM  frowaid,  peevish, 
and  arbitrary,  devoted  to  those  who  flatter,  and,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,*  betray  him ;  and  suspiaous  of  those  counsellors  who  g^ve 
him  wholesome  advice."  And  though  anon  Charles  overruns  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  and  recovers  most  of  the  places  he  had  lost  after  the  defeat  aC 
Gransoo,  yet,  instead  of  attempting*  to  secure  a  well-defended  frontier,  or, 
what  would  be  still  more  politic,  to  acUeve  a  peace  upon  equitable  termi 
with  his  now  redontable  neighbours,  this  ^*most  obstinate  of  prinoeflT* 
resumes  the  purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  the  Alpine 
mountains,  and  "chastising  the  mountaineers  even  witiiin  their  own 
strongholds,  though  experiience  might  have  taught  him  the  danger,  naj 
desperation,  of  the  attempt^f     Morat  is  the  result  of  this  new  temerity. 

We  have  another  glimpse  of  him,  accordingly,  after  Morat.  ''  He  is 
like  a  man  distracted,"  says,  or  is  supposed  to  say,  the  ftiture  historian  of 
that  busy  period.  {  *^  After  the  battle  of  Granson,  he  was  never,  to  my 
thinking,  of  the  same  sound  judgment  as  before.  But  then,  he  was 
eapricious,  unreasonable,  peremptory,  and  inconsistent^  and  resented  every 
counsel  that  was  offered,  as  if  it  had  been  in  insult ;  was  jealous  of  the 
least  trespass  in  point  of  ceremonial,  as  if  his  subiects  were  holding  him  in 
contempt.  Now  there  is  a  total  change,  as  if  this  second  blow  had 
Stunnea  him,  and  suppressed  the  violent  passions  which  the  first  called 
into  action.  He  is  silent  as  a  Carthusian,  Solitary  as  a  hermit,  expresses 
interest  in  nothing,  least  of  all  in  the  guidance  othis  army.  He  was,  you 
know,  anxious  about  his  dress ;  so  much  so,  that  there  was  some  affecta- 
tion even  in  the  rudenesses  which  he  practised  in  that  matter.  But,  woe's 
ine,  you  will  see  a  change  now ;  he  will  not  suffer  his  hair  or  nails  to  be 
trimmed  or  arranged.  He  is  totally  heedless  of  respect  or  disrespect 
towards  him,  takes  littie  or  no  nourishment,  uses  strong  wines,  which, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  affect  his  understanding ;  he  will  hear  nothing 
of  war  or  state  affairs,  as  little  of  hunting  or  of  sport.  Suppose  an 
anchorite  brought  from  a  cell  to  govern  a  kingdom,  you  see  in  him, 
eteept  in  point  of  devotion,  a  picture  of  the  nery,  active  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  § 

The  Burgundians  had  settled  among  themselves,  afler  Caropobasso's  || 
defection,  that  the  Duke  ought  to  be  warned  of  the  small  force  on  which 

*  Alluding  to  the  treficherous  Campobosso. 

iAnne  of  Oeierstein,  II.  ch.  xv.  %  The  Sienr  d'Argentin. 

Anne  of  Qeierstein,  II.  ch.  xyi. 
I)  This  Neapolitan  (says  Michelet),  who  only  served  for  gain,  and  who  had  for 
a  long  time  zeceired  no  pay,  was  on  the  look-oat  for  a  master  to  whom  he  could 
sell  his  own,  and  had  offered  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  to  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  be  distantly  related,  and  next  to  Louis  XI.,  to  whom  he  boasted  that  he 
would  rid  liim  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy— offering  either  to  make  away  with  him 
in  the  confusion  of  battle,  or  to  bear  him  off  when  Tisiting  his  camp,  and  then 
despatch  him.  The  king  waned  Burgundy  of  this,  but  he  utterly  refiised  to 
credit  it 
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be  could  now  depend — for  things  were  at  a  much  woiee  jmmb  than  even 
during  the  gloomy  two  months  he  spent  in  a  casUe  of  Ae  Jura,  trying  to 
form  a  camp,  to  which  scarcely  a  recruit  could  he  allured,  whUe  bad  news 
came  in  witboofc  stint — ^how  this  ally  had  gone  oyer,  how  t&at  officer  had 
disobeyed  orden,  how  one  town  of  Lorraine  had  surrendered,  and  then 
another.  ^'  As  these  reports  were  brought  in,  he  said  nothing.  It  would 
have  done  him  great  good,  says  Commines,  ^  to  confide  his  grief  to  a 
boeom  friend.'  A  friend !  The  man's  disporition  rendered  friendship  ont 
x£  die  ^oesti<Hi,  and  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  lUrely  admits  of 
it :  nen  of  the  kind  are  too  much  feared  to  be  loyed.''*  Now  that  he 
was  in  extremity,  on  the  ey«  of  tiie  Nancy  tragedy,  needful  as  it  seemed 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  porition,  yet  no  one  durst  address  him.  *^  He 
was  fiimost  always  shot  up  in  his  tent,  reading,  or  pretending  to  read. 
The  Lord  of  Chimai,  who  took  the  risk  upon  himself,  and  forced  his  way 
in,  found  him  lying,  dressed,  on  a  bed,  and  could  extract  but  one  word 
from  him :  '  If  ne«is  be,  I  will  fight  ak>ne.'  "t  The  good  king  of  Portugal 
(who  sought  to  play  Mr.  Harmony  between  him  and  Louis  XI. — for  a 
consideration)  also  ventured  inside,  and  got  the  same  short  answer,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

A  tragedy  in  three  acts  was  appointed  for  the  fiery  Duke's  last  ap- 
pearance on  this  world's  stage.  The  first  act,  Granson;  the  second, 
Morat ;  and  now  the  third  was  at  hand,  Nancy.  Step  by  step  he  had 
fallen  ;  to  this  pass  had  his  distempered  spirit  haled  him  onwards.  Of 
self-control  he  knew  nothing;  by  self-will  he  was  enslayed,  blinded,  and 
undone. 

He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit, — said  the  Wise  Man,  thou- 
sands  of  years  before  Duke  Charles  was  bom, — is  like  a  city  that  is 
broken  down,  and  without  walls.|  In  much  such  a  state  the  fiery  Duke 
left  his  dominions,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  downfal  and  doom.  An  old 
English  poet  who  flourished  just  a  century  before  him,  says  of  a  man's  ire, 
wUch  "  IS  in  soth  executour  of  pride," — 

Ire  is  a  sinne,  oon  the  grete  of  seyene,} 
Abominable  to  the  God  of  heve&e. 
And  to  himself  it  is  destraceioun, 

»  BurguMly  so  bitterly  found  at  the  close  of  his  career.  Well  may  the 
poet  add,  glancing  from  its  effects  on  the  indiyidual  to  its  ef^ts  on  a 
malm, 

It  is  grete  harm,  and  also  mte  pit^. 
To  set  an  irons  man  in  high  degre.|| 

Another  old  English  poet,  who  flourished  just  a  century  afier  the  Duke, 
might  be  quoted  with  a  similar  application : 

And  sure  he  was  a  man  of  mickle  might. 
Had  he  had  goyenwttDoe  it  well  to  guyde : 
But  when  the  frantick  fitt  inflamed  his  sprite. 
His  force  was  yaine,  and  strook  more  often  wyde 
Than  at  the  aymM  mark  which  he  had  eyde : 
And  oft  himselfe  he  channst  to  hurt  unwares, 


•  mchdet,  Hktoixede  France,  L xyui.  eh.  ii.  f  Id.  lUd. 

'  Froy.xxy.28.  §  One  o(  if  not  «*«  greatest  of  the  seyen  deafly  sins* 

Cfaanoer,  The  Sompneoies  Tale. 
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Whylest  reason,  blent  though  passion,  nought  desoryde; 

But  as  a  blindfold  boll,  at  ranaom  fares. 

And  where  he  hits  nought  knowes,  and  whom  he  hurts  nought  cares.* 

"  You  know  his  temper,"  says  Scott*s  Lancastrian  noble»  in  one  place,  *^  to 
be  wilful,  suddeui  haughty,  and  unpersuadable/'f  '<  When  I  first  knew 
the  noble  Duke,  who  was  then  Earl  of  Charolois,"  he  says,  in  another, 
^*  his  temper,  though  always  sufficiently  fiery,  was  calmness  to  the  im* 
petuosity  which  he  now  displays  on  the  smallest  contradiction.  Such  is 
the  course  of  an  unmterrupted  flow  of  prosperity.  He  has  ascended,  by 
his  own  courage  and  the  advantage  of  circumstances,  from  the  doubtful 
place  of  a  feudatory  and  tributary  prince,  to  rank  with  the  most  powerful 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  to  assume  independent  majesty."}  Pity  but  he 
had  shared  somewhat  in  the  cautious  circumspection  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  ranked  near  that  wily  potentate  in  shrewdness  as  well  aa 
power.  But  the  difference  between  bold  Duke  and  astute  King,  per- 
sonally, was  not  unlike  that  between  thistle  and  rattlesnake,  fool  and 
knave,  in  Butler : 

As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down, 

To  hide  their  prickles  till  they're  grown ; 

And  then  declare  themselves,  and  tear 

Whatever  ventures  to  come  near : 

So  a  smooth  knave  does  greater  feats 

Than  one  that  idl^  rails  and  threats. 

And  all  the  mischief,  that  he  meant. 

Does  like  a  rattlesnake  prevent.) 

As  a  conqueror,  Charles  of  Burgundy  has  been  pronounced  signally 
unsuccessful ;  as  a  politician,  able  to  outwit  none  but  himself;  only  as  a 
tyrant  within  his  own  g^und,  it  is  affirmed,  could  he  sustain  the  cha- 
racter which  he  took  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  was  badly  cast.  He 
lost  the  crown  which  he  might  have  secured,  according  to  Mr.  MoUey, 
because  he  thought  the  Emperor's  son  unworthy  the  heiress  of  Burgundy; 
and  yet,  aflter  her  father's  death,  her  marriage  with  that  very  Maximilian 
alone  secured  the  possession  of  her  paternal  inheritance.  *^  Unsuccessful 
in  schemes  of  conquest,  and  in  political  intrigue,  as  an  oppressor  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  nearly  carried  out  his  plans.  These  provinces  he  re- 
garded merely  as  a  bank  to  draw  upon.  His  immediate  intercourse  with 
the  country  was  confined  to  the  extortion  of  vast  requests.  They  were 
granted  with  ever-increasing  reluctance  by  the  estates.  The  new  taxes 
and  excises,  which  the  sanguinary  extravagance  of  the  Duke  rendered 
necessary,  could  seldom  be  collected  in  the  various  cities  without  tumults, 
sedition,  and  bloodshed."  Insomuch  that  the  historian  dechires  few 
princes  to  have  ever  been  a  greater  curse  to  the  people  whom  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  as  property.  Charles  nearly  succeeded,  he  adds,  in 
establishing  a  centralised  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  provincial 

institutions.     **  His  sudden  death  alone  deferred  the  catastrophe 

His  triumphs  were  but  few,  his  fall  ignominious.  His  fiither's  treasure 
was  squandered,  the  curse  of  a  standing  army  fixed  upon  his  people,  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  paralysed  by  his  extortions,  and 
lie  accomplbhed  nothing."  With  all  the  semblance  of  pitiless  ayerrion 
this  republican  historian  takes  leaye  of  him  with  the  bare  record,  that  he 

*  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  n.  4-7.  f  Anne  of  Geientein,  IL  eh.  yL 

X  Ibid.,  ch.  viiL  §  Butter's  Miaoellaneons  Poems. 
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lost  his  life  in  the  forty-fourth  yearof  his  age  (1477),  leaving  all  the 
proyinces,  dnehies,  and  lordships,  which  formed  the  miscellaneous  realm 
of  Burgundy,  to  his  only  child,  the  Lady  Mary.  **  Thus  already  the 
countries  which  Philip  had  wrested  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Jacqueline 
[of  Holland^,  had  fallen  to  another  female.  Philip's  own  granddaughter, 
as  young,  faur,  and  unprotected  as  Jacqueline,  was  now  mistress  of  those 
broad  domains."*  And  a  troublesome  heritage  she  found  it,  though  the 
trouble  was  soon  oyer,  and  Max's  bride  slept  as  unbrokenly  as  her  sire, 
when  they  found  his  hacked  and  riddled  corpse  in  the  swamps  of  Nancy. 
Of  the  finding  of  that  corpse,  we  might  do  worse  than  take  Scott's 
brief  account,t  embodied  though  the  facts  be  in  a  work  of  fancy.  Thie- 
bault  had  seen  the  Duke,  followed  by  some  half-score  of  his  guards, 
riding  across  a  hollow  water-course,  and  making  for  the  open  country  to 
the  northward.  That  track  his  remaining  friends  pursue.  Then  we 
read :  <<  They  looked  back  more  than  once  on  the  camp,  now  one  great 
scene  of  conflagration,  by  whose  red  and  glaring  light  they  could  discover 
on  the  ground  the  traces  of  Charles's  retreat.  About  tnree  miles  firom 
the  scene  of  their  defeat,  the  sound  of  which  they  still  heard,  mingled 
with  the  bells  of  Nancy,  which  were  ringing  in  triumph,  they  reached  iC 
half-frozen  swamp,  round  which  lay  several  dead  bodies.  The  most  con- 
spicuous was  that  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  once  the  possessor  of  such 
unlimited  power — such  unbounded  wealth.  He  was  partly  stripped  and 
plundered,  as  were  those  who  lay  round  him.  His  body  was  pierced  with 
eeveral  wounds,  inflicted  by  various  weapons.  His  sword  was  still  in  his 
hand,  and  the  singular  ferocity  which  was  wont  to  animate  his  features 
in  battle,  still  dwelt  on  his  stiffened  countenance."}  Philippe  de  Corn- 
mines  tells  us  of  a  gentleman  who  puisBued  the  Duke  in  his  flight,  and  to 
whom  Charles  cri^  out  for  quarter,  but  who,  "being  deaf,  and  not 
hearing  him," — none  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  worCt  hear§ — immediately 
killed  and  stripped  him,  and  left  him  naked  in  the  ditoh.  The  mud 
whereof  clings  to  the  Duke's  memory  to  this  hour,  or  is  used  by  moralists, 
satirists,  and  cynics,  to  fling  against  him  and  bespatter  his  magnificence. 
Even  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  speculations  on  the  antecedents  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace,  suggests  that  some  of  the  diamonds  may,  among  other  diver- 
sified fortunes,  have  served  as  eyes  of  Heathen  Idols,  and  received 
worship — then,  by  fortune  of  war  or  theft,  been  knocked  out,  and  ex- 
changed among  camp-sutlers  for  a  little  spirituous  liquor,  and  bought  by 
Jews,  and  worn  as  signets  on  the  fingers  of  tawny  or  white  Majesties ; 
and  again  been  lost,  "  in  old-forgotten  glorious  victories,"  with  the 
fingers  too,  and  perhaps  life,  "  as  by  Charles  the  Rash,  among  the  mud- 
cUtches  of  Nancy."||  And  why  may  not  imagination  so  trace  them? 
Surely,  'twere  not  (in  Horatio's  phrase^)  to  consider  too  curiously,  to 
consider  so. 

•  Motlex,  Hist  of  the  Dutch  Republic  L  §  vii. 

t  For  ample  and  minute  details,  however,  see  Yon  Mfiller's  History  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  Barante's  History  of  the  Dokes  of  Burgundy,  and  book  xvilL 
of  Michelet's  History  of  France. 

1  See  the  last  chapter  of  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

I  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  man  not  only  was  really  deaf,  but  unawaxe 
of  the  Duke's  rank,  and  that  he  could  never  be  consoled  for  this  day's  deed,  bat 
pined  away,  and  died  of  grief 

I  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii.:  *<The  Diamond  Necklace." 

Y  Hamlet,  Y.  1. 
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BT  ▲  PfilYATX  OF  THE  38Tfi  MIDDLESEX  (aBTIBIS). 

PaktL 

Assuming  that  the  official  register  preserved  at  Chamounix  by  the 
*'  guide-chef,*'  and  certified  by  the  mayor  of  the  place,  is  a  correct  record 
of  the  various  successful  ascents  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  following  result 
gleaned  therefrom,  is  not  only  of  interest,  but  somewhat  curious,  and 
flattering  at  the  same  time  to  uie  prowess  of  our  countrymen.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  extract  of  the  register  supplied  to  me,  and  duly  certified 
by  the  a&resaid  mayor  of  Chamounix  and  by  the  chief  of  the  Society  of 
Guides,  ihat  since  the  first  attainment  of  the  summit  by  Jacques  Balmat 
in  1786 — now  seventy-six  years  ago — there  had  been,  up  to  the  year 
1855  (the  date  of  the  return),  ninety-eight  successful  ascents.  Of  these 
sixty-one  were  Englishmen,  two  Irish,  and  one  Scotch,  making  a  total  of 
sixty-four  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  Frenchmen  there  were  ten^ 
Americans  five,  and  nineteen  of  all  other  nations  combined,  making  thirty- 
four,  and  ninety-eight  in  all.  The  unsuccessful  attempts  are  not  recorded, 
bat  are  many. 

Since  the  year  1855  the  ascents  have  been  more  frequent^  although  in 
i860,  when  1  wished  to  try  to  reach  the  summit,  no  one  succeeded  the 
weather  being  always  unfiivourable.  The  following  year  I  was  more 
fortunate,  and  my  ascent  is  officially  registered  as  the  **  113th  successful 
ascent** 

The  return  wUl  no  doubt  shortly  be  made  out  embracing  the  whole 
period  from  1786  to  the  present  time.  I  cannot  pass  over  the  name  of 
Jacques  Balmat  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  There  are 
other  names  also  which  will  ever  be  associated  with  Mont  Blanc :  Paocard, 
De  Saussure,  Dr.  Hamell,  Clarke,  Shirwell,  Sir  Charles  Fellowes ;  and 
in  later  times  Auldjo,  Albert  Smith,  Professor  TyndaD,  Wills,  Auguste 
Balmat,  Hudson,  and  Kennedy.  Their  exploits  are  well  known  to  all 
Alpine  men,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  name  of  my  principal  guide,  Jeaa 
Marie  Couttet,  will  be  easily  forgotten.  He  has  been  several  times  up, 
and  is  a  very  superior  man.  I  confess  that  I  feel  somewhat  proud  of 
his  letter,  which  follows  the  certificate  of  my  ascent,  and  beg  to  submit, 
in  the  first  instance,  these  my  credentials,  before  I  can  presume  to  offer 
myself  to  my  indulgent  reader  as  a  Guide  for  Mont  Blanc. 

<<  Le  guide-chef  soussign^  atteste  et  certifie  k  qu'il  appartiendra  que 

le  6  Aout  1861,  Monsieur  '         a  fidt  avec  succes  Tascenfflon  du  Mont 

Blanc,  accompagn^  des  guides  Couttet  Jean  Marie,  Toumier  Edouard, 

'  Couttet  Jean,  tons  guides  efiectifs  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Guides  de  Chamonix, 

r*  ont  8ign6  avec  moi  le  pr^nt  oertificat,  lequel  est  d^livr6  pour  servir 
document  authentique  au  titulaire.     Chamonix,  le  7  Aoiit  1861.* 

Signed  by  the  chief  guide,  the  mayor  of  Chamoonix,  and  the  guides 
who  accompanied  me. 
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JULTJtACT  OF  UCTTXE  TROM  JEAN  UAEDB  COtJTTET. 

"  19th  Not-,  1861. 

**Le  Mont  Blanc  est  luen  solitaine.  Noussommes  d^ja  dans  la  neige 
depms  quelques  jours,  mais  il  ne  fait  pas  encore  aussi  firoid  que  lorsque 
noos  edons  sur  le  Mont  Blanc.  Yoos  aviez  la  barbe  bien  gel^e,  mais  c«la 
se  TOns  empScha-pas  de  surmonter  et  de  franchir  les  passages  les  plus 
difficiles,  avec  beaucoup  de  courage  et  de  sang-froid,  meme  o\i  nous 
ayons  6i6  obliges  de  faire  des  escallers  avec  la  hache,  pour  &ire  escalader 
la  caravane  au  dela  des  crevasses ;  vous  avez,  malgr^  cela^  ete  toujours  du 
nombre  des  bons  marcheurs. 

*'  Comme  vous  d&irez  savoir  le  nom  du  rocher  que  nous  avons  traversS 
au-dessus  du  glacier  d'Argentiere,  on  I'appelle  le  Rocher  du  Chardonnety 
9e  mdme  que  raiguille  qui  est  au-dessus.  Vous  devez  vous  rappeler  que 
nous  avions  de  la  peine  a  nous  cramponner  avec  les  mains  et  les  piedsy 
tant  il  J  a  pen  d'espaee  pour  pouvoir  y  tenir  T^quilibre.  Aussi,  ce  n'est 
pas  sans  raison  qu'il  n'y  a  que  les  chasseurs  et  les  ohercheurs  de  min6- 
rauz,  qui  le  traverse ;  il  est  tellement  escarp^,  qu^il  forme  un  precipice 
d'environ  mille  pieds  de  hauteur .'^ 

Such  aie  my  oredentiak  verbatim  et  Uteratim,  Will  you  aooept  me 
as  your  guide  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ?  If  so,  you  nmst  first  go 
into  a  little  tnintog — as  I  did  myself— and  accompany  me  upon  some 
of  my  excursions  from  the  valley  of  Chamouniz  on  to  the  glaciers  of 
Mont  Bkoe,  which  stream  down  into  the  valley,  or  on  to  those  wbich 
buig  soflpended  above  it,  as  well  as  up  to  the  eummits  of  some  of  the 
mountain  ranges  which  enclose  the  valley. 

It  would  tire  you  too  much  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  round  Mont 
Kane,  a  deliglrif  ul  pedestrian  tour  in^uch  I  aooomplished  last  year,  though 
often  in  pelting  rain— ^(for  the  sammer  of  1860  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
the  Alpine  annals  as  the  wettest  summer  ever  known :  neither  was  it 
innch  better  in  Elogknd,  as  my  companions  in  arms — ^the  Volonteers — can 
amply  voneh  £or)---and  over  the  dreary  snows  of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme^ 
at  an  elevation  of  some  eight  thouaand  feet,  in  a  chilling  mist,  when  it 
was  diffiottlt  to  trace  the  pass  from  one  pole  to  the  next  (erected  to  mark 
ihe  footo),  bnt  nevertheless  to  be  most  amply  rewarded  on  afterwards  de* 
seending  by  the  A116e  Blanche  and  viewing  its  glorious  glaeier,  as  also 
ike  GlMMr  de  Miage,  the  Glacier  de  la  Brenva^  together  with  the  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  this  opposite  side,  and  then  to  ascend  from  Conrmayer 
to  (he  convent  on  the  Great  St  Bernard,  to  pass  the  night  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  ai  the  sea^the  highest 
mdence  in  Europe— all  of  whidi  pedestrian  exploits  were  to  me  ovXj 
incentives  to  study  more  closely  this  ''  monarch  of  mountains."  With  this 
aforesaid  excursion  I  will  not  now  fatigue  you,  contenting  myself  by 
advising  every  one  to  undertake  it  who  may  have  the  time  and  oppor* 
^m\tj.     It  cannot  hH  to  repay  th«r  toiL 

We  will|  however,  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  valley  of 
Chamounix,  and  to  its  imme<&te  glaciers.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  well* 
known  Mer  de  Ghioe,  well  known,  at  least  in  some  respects,  to  the  mass 
of  visitors,  bnt  comparatively  very  little  known.  Of  the  many  who  an- 
oually  ascend  the  Montanvert  and  cross  the  glacier,  how  little  do  thej 
aeally  kAOwof  the  Merde  Gk^e!    This  noble  ioe  atveam  xaquiras  to  be 
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explored  to  witnetf  all  itf  Taried  stnictare:  itf  reoti^  chasm^  ereTaaseii  iti 
strauge  fantastic  pyramids,  blocksi  and  needles  of  ice,  of  ereij  con- 
ceivable form;  its  thonsaod  trickling  fills,  torrents,  and  cascades  (mouUm§, 
as  the  last  are  termed) ;  its  huge  blocks  of  granite,  which  ererywhere  strew 
the  surface,  some  perched,  like  tables,  on  pinnacles  of  ice ;  its  beantifol 
asnre  tints  rcTcalea  to  the  eye  as  it  penetrates  its  fissures;  the  smooth, 
polished  surface  of  the  sides,  often  like  the  purest  alabaster,  and  as  often 
resembling  the  finest  polished  marble ;  the  pendent  icicles  firom  otct- 
'  hangine  ledges  of  snow,  beautifully  dear  and  transparent,  five  or  nx  feet 
in  length,  and  sometimes  twice  the  length,  hanging  like  stalactites  ;  these 
and  a  thousand  other  of  its  endless  marvels  require  to  be  studied  closely  by 
tfiose  who  delight  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator  of 
the  universe,  ever  teeming  with  the  works  of  His  hand,  animate  and  in- 
animate. In  order  to  do  this  they  must  quit  the  beaten  track  from  the 
Montanvert,  by  which  we  have  now  come,  or  by  the  Mauvais  Pat 
(which,  by«the-by,  is  anything  but  what  it*s  name  would  imply)^  and  go 
at  least  to  the  Jardin. 

Thither,  then,  let  us  make  our  first  grand  promenade. 

This  is,  truly,  a  most  enchanting  excursion,  to  accomplish  which  It  is 
necessary  to  start  from  Chamouniz  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
ascending  the  Montanvert,  which  is  now  an  excellent  mule  path,  or  to 
sleep  at  we  little  pavilion  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  just  above  the  glader, 
which  saves  about  a  couple  of  hours'  ascent. 

On  the  two  occasions  of  my  visiting  the  Jardin  I  started  on  foot  from 
Chamounix,  and  returned  there  to  sleep.  Each  time  it  occupied  the  whole 
day,  and  it  is  a  good  stiff  walk. 

Quitting  Uie  little  house  on  the  Montanvert,  where,  as  is  customary, 
my  guide  took  his  breakfiut,  and  put  some  nrovinons  in  lus  knapsack  for 
our  mutual  convenience,  we  kept  along  the  monntun-side,  above  the 
glacier,  till  we  reached  Les  Fonts. 

Poor  Albert  Smith  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  this  spot,  and,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  first  impression,  a  just  and  truthful  one,  very  nearly 
what  1  felt  myself  on  my  first  essay,  and  what  most  untrained  men  would 
assuredly  feel.  I  would  here  wish  to  bear  the  fullest  testimony  to  the 
accuracy,  throughout,  of  his  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  as 
described  in  a  charming  little  work  edited  by  his  fnend  Mr.  Edmund 
Tates,  always  remembering  that  the  author  was  entiroly  a  novice  to 
Alpine  work. 

It  is  only  when  one  has  been  repeatedly  over  the  troacherous  glaciers, 
and  clambered  dangerous  precipices,  that  he  learns  where  the  real  danger 
lies,  and  what  at  first  sight  might  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  so,  he  soon 
sees  was  in  a  great  measure  ideal;  so  with  Les  Fonts. 

The  first  time  I  crossed  the  rocks  it  seemed  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  rather  ugly  work.  Albert  Smith  states  that  he  was  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  proceeding  any  farther,  when  Devouassoud  coolly  exdumed, 
"  '  Suivez-moi,  messieurs,  s  il  vous  plait !'  and  laid  hold  of  a  projecting 
ledge,  springing  like  a  chamois,  and  setting  his  foot  on  a  small  excavation 
barely  tnree  inches  deep,  from  whence  he  crawled  on  to  tiie  face  of  the 
rock  which  overhung  the  glader.  We  continued  literally  to  tread  in  hia 
footsteps,  and  leaning  towards  the  inclining  face  of  the  rock,  with  our 
iron-shod  poles  in  our  left  hand,  crept  cautiously  onward,  never  daring  to 
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look  down  upon  the  glacier,  which  was  at  an  awfal  depth  below  ns.  I 
can  compare  the  passage,"  he  continues,  ^'  to  nothing  better  than  clinging 
sideways  along  the  tiles  of  a  steeply-pitched  house,  with  no  other  footing 
to  hold  than  occasional  inequalities  or  ridges,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
bang  instantaneously  dashed  to  pieces  should  these  £aXl  you." 

A  better  description  could  not  well  be  penned,  except,  indeed,  that  the 
foothold  on  the  rock  is  less  than  three  inches,  in  some  parts  barely  two. 
Having  for  the  first  time  crossed  Les  Pouts  last  year,  on  my  way  to 
the  Jftfdin,  and  entertained  the  same  sort  of  feeling,  I  determined  to  - 
make  a  separate  visit  to  it  this  year,  for  the  sole  purpose,  whilst  training, 
of  calmly  surveying  it  Crossing  and  recrossing  it  several  times,  for 
practice,  entirely  divested  it  of  all  its  terrors,  which  I  found  to  be  ideal. 

The  depth  below  was,  in  fact,  about  one  hundred  feet;  but  you  may 
say,  as  Mercutio  did,  '*  'Tis  enough — 'twill  serve,"  should  you  lose  your 
looting.  This,  however,  is  an  almost  inconceivable  event»  as  the  rock  is 
not  vertical,  but  slopes  away  from  the  glacier  like  a  '*  steeply  pitched  roof," 
and  is  of  a  slaty  character,  with  ridges,  where  the  hands  and  feet  can  be 
so  securely  placed  by  clinging  as  to  render  a  mishap  next  to  impossible. 

And  now,  *^  gentle  reiuler,"  having  conducted  you,  as  I  hope  safely, 
across  this  precipice,  I  must  take  you  down  to  the  moraine,  over  many 
a  heap  of  "  granite  blocks,  ice,  and  wet  grit"  (Another  description  of 
Albert  Smiui's,  as  comprehensive  as  could  well  be  conveyed  in  a  few 
words,  and  saves  all  prolixity  on  the  subject  of  moraines.  They  are  all 
alike.)  Carefully  traversing  the  apparentiy  interminable  masses  of  rock, 
the  glacier  has  now  to  be  crossed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  thb,  except 
in  finding  the  easiest  way,  which  is  the  business  of  the  guides,  and,  by 
common  consent,  appears  to  be  near  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz. 
I  noticed  that  here  and  there  a  few  stones  were  piled  on  the  ice,  to  indi- 
cate the  route.  I  doubt,  however,  if  any  stranger  could  cross  the  glacier 
by  himself;  certainly  not  without  incurring  risk  and  delay. 

Having  safely  crossed,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud, 
which  descends  to  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  La  Grande  Jorasse — whose 
rocky  precipices  tower  to  the  height  of  near  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet* — a  spot  called  the  Convercle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine,  is  now  attained.  It  is  very  precipitous,  especially  by  Les  Egralets, 
and,  for  some  reason  or  another,  which  I  had  not  time  sufiicientiy  to  con- 
sider and  account  for,  was  suffocatingly  hot.  This  is  the  most  distress- 
ing part  of  this  '^grande  course"  (as  the  guides  term  it);  but  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  the  mid-day  sun  has  been  shining  upon  these 
rocks,  and  that,  although  nearly  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  thev  are  so  entirely  shut  in  by  the  Grande  Jorasse 
and  other  surrounding  heights,  and  lying,  as  it  were,  in  a  basin,  there  is 
littie  or  no  current  of  air.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  botii  occasions  of  my 
visit  I  found  the  Convercle  and  Les  Egralets  exceedingly  oppressive,  and 
was  very  glad  when  we  struck  across  the  Glacier  du  Tsiefre  (which  unites 
with  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud)  and  cooled  our  feet  in  the  snow,  which  was 
now  ankle  deep.  Near  the  centre  of  this  glacier  lies  Le  Js^n,  which 
is  said  to  be  about  seven  acres  in  extent  (Murray).  It  is  a  rock  covered 
with  a  littie  herbage  and  abundant  in  wild  flower^^-a  very  oasis  in  the 

*  Professor  Tbrbes. 
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icy  desert.  Not  unused  to  sublime  scenery,  b&mg  tcaveUed  nktiosxMj 
m  Europe  (in  Nonraj»  Iceland,  the  Pyreaees,  the  Tjfol,  and  in  Siwitier* 
knd),  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  had  nevev  hiAerte  seen  aaythisig 
approaching,  what  may  truly  be  termed,  tfao  aaUusM  grandeiir  of  this 
particular  spot  To  one  who  has  not  been  tiiere  it  nenld  be  simply  imp 
possible  by  pen  or  pencil  to  hope  even  to  convev  aivy  ndr^pMrte  notion. 

On  a  first  Tiab  to  this  glorioos  leeeas  one  really  almost  seems  to  hmim 
passed  the  confines  of  the  globe,  and  to  have  entered  into  another  w«d4 
so  wholly  difierent  is  everything  around.  The  iatanae  Une  o£  the  skj, 
the  strange  glare  on  the  nnsuIHed  snow,  the  still  stranger  gneen  moon* 
light  effect  of  tiM  shadows,  the  solemn  rtiUness  aromid,  the  great  sea  of 
ice  stretched  ool  at  one's  feet,  the  three  yast  glaeiem  o£  Tal6fre,  Leefaand, 
and  Da  Geant  (or  Taeul),  glistening  in  the  son^  all  being  visible  at 
once,  shut  in  by  dai^  lofky,  mural  precipices^  combine  to  hwm  a  scene  of 
the  most  surpassing  grandewv  ^  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  Last  yemv 
and  this,  the  day  <^  my  visit  waa  superb^  not  a  doud  in  the  heavens  on 
either  occasion. 

I  did  not  expect  at  this  elevadon  (9693  feet— ^idls  Professor  Fodbes's 
beautiful  map)  to  meet  with  any  animal  lif<^  but  was  gieetly  surprised  to 
see  a  small  species  of  black  spider  crossing  the  snow.  Thete  seomed  to 
be  a  little  colony  of  them. 

I  also  observed  two  a<4itary  crows^  whe^ 

Fond  of  the  speculative  hei0:lit 
Thither  had  winged  their  airy  flight, 

probably  managing  to  scrape  up  a  living,  during  the  summer  months, 
on  the  rock  of  the  Jardin,  from  tibe  remnants  of  the  previsiens  brought 
up  by  viators.  They  can  find  little  else  to  eat  (but  dieapidsrs)^  I  ahWd 
think. 

The  sun  strikes  with  great  fbroe  upon  the  rock  at  the  Javcfin^  and  it 
is  neeessary  te  keep  the  face  covered  with  a  veil-— a  moat  neeoasory  pre- 
caution on  all  glacieis.  I  have  seen  men  fearfully  disfigured  from  want 
of  common  precaution,  their  eyes  dreadfully  inflamed,  and  &ese  like  oiie 
in  the  worst  st^ne  of  confluent  amall<^x.  A  little  ^yeenne  or  tallow> 
grease  woukl  prevent  all  this,  or  even  a  handkerchief,  which  new  served  my 
purpose,  as  my  Uue  veil  (given  to  me  by  a  £air  and  valued  friend)  was 
fluttering  in  the  breeae  at  the  head  of  mv  Ukton,  as  it  invariably  did  when 
I  had  reached  the  giddy  httgfats  to  which  my  imagination  asmred,  or  had 
ascended  higk  on  the  glaciers,  where  it  formed  a  j^eaang  (Mjeet  aaudal 
the  snow  and  iee,  contrasting  beautifully  in  oolomv  l^ttig^Bg  sometimea 
listlessly  on  the  h&ton,  and  at  others  gracefully  unfuding  itself  to  a 
"  cat's-paw"  of  wind.  This  said  veil  idtimalely  mgfutSani  W  Chanoumui 
my  successful  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Now,  having  finished  our  repast  at  tibe  Jardin,  and  enjoyed  the  almost 
tMearO/y  view,  gathered  a  few  of  the  Alpine  flowsm  for  those  we  love^ 
and  deposited  our  card,  or  our  namsy  in  soma  empty  bottle^  fer  the  ii^ 
formation  of  the  next  eeaacr  as  the  •vmUim  at  the  Jardin  ia—tbe  sea's 
dedination  reminds  us  diafc  we  have  a  long  tradge  homewards^  and  thaft 
it  is  time  to  bid  adieu  to  one  of  the  most  e^rhsnting  spots  on  the  free  of 
fiod'fi  '*'^''*;li|  but  we  ^i"***^ti  do  six  ^i^v^^"*;  a.&cvent.  ^*^h^  that  it  *"<>^y  Ysft 
once  again  be  our  most  hapj^  and  fiavonied  lot  to  revisit  this  wonderfiil 
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scene  of  beauty*  On  our  homeward  track  over  the  Mer  de  Glace  Tre 
will  pause  a  few  minutes  to  inspect  a  ''  mouMn,"  or,  in  other  words^  a 
beautiful  cascade^  falling  into  a  deep  chasm  in  the  ice,  fed  bj  inni]^ 
merable  rivulet8>  streams^,  and  water-courses,  formed  by  the  melting  of 
ihe  surface  of  the  glacier  during  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  but  all  of 
which  towards  nightfall  become  still  and  tranq^uil^  and  silent  as  the  graTei 
Nothing,  perhaps,  strikes  one  more  than  this,  particularly  in  the  upper 
pcnrtions  of  a  glacier.  No  sooner  is  the  sun  down,  than  a  thin  coating  of  ice 
immediately  covers  the  surface  of  all  the  running  streams,  which  become 
apparently,  to  all  external  appearance)  stagnant  It  ia,  however,  but 
*'  the  death  of  each  day's  life,"  ^<  Great  Nature's  second  course,"  for 
the  morrow's  sun  will  as  assuredly  set  all  in  motion  again,  as  it  will 
many  countless  millions  of  earth's  inhabitants. 

Tne  return  home  from  the  Jardin  is  speedily  accomplished.  The  object 
has  been  attained,  and  the  whole  is  now  a  continuous  descent^  except 
where  the  moraine  has  to  be  ascended  and  traversed  to  reach  the  actual 
starting-point— the  little  house  on  the  Montanvert — where  the  honest 
manly  tenant  (of  1860-61)  will  welcome  you  in  a  manner  which  caB 
alone  be  congenial  to  your  feelings,  free  alike  from  servility,  cupidity,  or 
indifference,  equally  attentive  and  obliging  to  '' allcomers. 

Having  here  regaled  ourselves,  the  setting  sun  warns  us  to  return  to 
Chamounix,  ere  the  darkness  would  render  the  path  through  the  fir  forest 
difiGcult  and  dangerous,  and  we  are  just  in  time,  as  we  approach  towards 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  ere  we  reach  the  valley^  to  take  a  parting 
glass  (of  water,  if  it  suits  you,  which  it  doesn't  me)  at  the  ch&let  of  a 
guide,  who  is  just  about  to  close  his  shutters  for  the  night  and  return 
himself  to  Chamounix.  This  guide,  you  will  at  once  have  noticed,  is  lame; 
he  baa  lost  all  the  toes  of  both  feet,  frostbitten  on  an  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  1851.  Like  many  of  the  guides  there  is  much  of  the  gentle- 
man in  his  manner.  His  name  is  Fayot^  and  you  will  find  him  mentioned 
hy  Albert  Smith. 

In  about  half  an  hour  more  you  will  arrive  at  your  hotel,  qiute  in  time 
to  perform  your  ablutions,  and  to  make  yourself  as  smart  as  you  may  think 
fit,  for  the  eight  oVlock  table  d'hdte  at  the  Hotel  Royale,  if  that  happens 
to  be  your  aSode.  Having  visited  the  Jardin,  you  will  have  written  on 
the  '*  table  of  your  memory,"  and  ^*  within  the  book  and  volume  of  your 
brain,"  the  record  of  a  scene  so  novel  and  so  subUme^  and  of  a  character 
so  elevating  that  no  time  can  ever  efface  it. 

Immediately  above  Chamounix  are  three  hanging  glaciers,  poised  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aiguille  Grepon,  Aiguille  Blaitiere,  and  Aiguille  du  Midi,  the 
former  two  bearing  the  names  of  the  Glacier  de  Grepon  and  the  Glacier 
de  Blaitiere,  the  latter  the  Glacier  des  Pelerins. 

I  scarcely  know  a  more  charming  excursion  than  a  day  spent  in 
visiting  these  three  glaciers,  with  their  aiguilles  rising  majestically  above 
them,  and  I  strongly  advise  the  a^irant  for  Mont  Blanc  honours  to 
visit  them  preparatory  to  hb  contemplated  ascent.  It  is  not  difScult 
to  paas  from  one  glacier  to  the  other  by  the  Plan  de  TAiguille,  in 
which  is  a  beautiful  littie  mountain  tarn,  with  its  water  lookmg  dark  as 
Erebua. 

I  was  unusually  fortunate  in  the  day  I  selected  to  visit  them.  The  sun 
was  intensely  hot,  and  brought  down  several  avalanches.    We  were 
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£BiToiired  with  no  less  than  three  nova  the  Aiguille  da  Midi,  whilst  roam- 
TQg  over  the  Glacier  des  Pelerins,  and  scanning  the  route  across  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons  to  the  Grand  Mulcts.  One  of  these  was  Teiy  fine,  but  the 
most  majestic  sight  I  think  that  I  ever  witnessed  in  my  life  (scarcely  even 
exceptmg  a  grand  eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser  in  Iceland)  was  on  the 
Glacier  de  Blaiti^re.  We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves  on  a  block  of 
stone  high  up  on  the  glacier,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  aiguUle,  preparing  for  our  mid-day  repast,  when  we  were  startled  by 
a  loud  rumbling  noise,  as  loud  as  the  loudest  thunder,  apparently  close 
to  us.  On  looking  up  at  the  Aiguille  Blaiti^re,  we  saw  an  immense 
compact  mass  of  snow  suddenly  dislodged.  It  seemed,  as  it  were,  slowly 
to  unrol  itself  like  a  drop-scene  on  the  stage,  accompanied  with  volumes 
of  loose  powdery  snow.  Down  this  main  body  of  it  came,  in  one  huge 
unbroken  mass,  till  it  reached  a  projecting  buttress  of  the  aiguille^  when 
it  separated  into  two  equal  parts,  each  retaining  its  compact  form,  re- 
uniting, and  discharging  itself  down  a  large  crevasse,  over  which,  how- 
ever, a  great  portion  found  its  way,  dispersing  itself  over  the  glacier. 
The  whole  operation  lasted  about  five  minutes,  during  which  we  watched 
it  almost  breathless,  so  awfully  grand  was  the  scene  we  witnessed.  On 
the  first  discharge  both  Couttet  and  myself  uttered  an  involuntary  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  so  sudden  and  startling  was  the  noise.  It  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  one  at  Chamouniz.  On  the  Glacier  de  Grepon  we 
also  witnessed  an  avalanche,  but  quite  insignificant  as  compared  to  the 
one  I  have  attempted  faintly  to  describe. 

These  hanging  glaciers  are  to  me  exceedingly  attractive,  and,  unques- 
tionably, they  are  the  best  school  for  training  for  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  We  will,  therefore,  now  visit  two  or  three  more.  First,  the 
Glacier  du  Nant  Blanc,  which  overhangs  the  Mer  de  Glace,  immediately 
fronting  the  Montanvert.  I  cannot  find  any  account  of  this  glader 
being  visited,  but  doubtless  it  must  have  been  by  Professors  Forbes, 
Tyndall,  and  Wills — ^rarely,  I  suspect,  by  any  one  else — ^yet  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  and  amply  repays.  It  requires  a  good  scramble  to  reach 
it,  and  its  incline,  particularly  the  upper  portion,  is  rapid.  One  of  its 
remarkable  features  is  a  beautiful  serpentine  crevasse,  winding  its  way 
across  the  glacier,  varying  some  twelve,  fifteen,  and  twenty  feet  deep, 
with  mural  precipices  of  ice,  and  a  runninc^  stream  through  it,  termi- 
nating in  a  grand  moulin  (or  cascade),  which  thunders  into  the  bowels  of 
the  glacier,  and  discharges  itself  eventually  over  the  face  of  a  rock  in  a 
fine  sheet  of  water,  which  every  one  must  have  noticed  from  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  and  from  which  torrent  the  glacier  derives  its  name.  Another 
striking  feature  is  the  Aiguille  du  Dru  and  the  Aiguille  Yerte.  We 
approached  quite  close  to  the  rocks  which  form  the  base  of  the  former, 
but,  viewed  &om  hence,  it  has  no  longer  that  sharp-pointed  look,  the  top 
being  rounded  off.  The  Aiguille  Yerte  also  loses  its  needle  point,  and 
its  summit  is  covered  with  snow.  We  saw  no  avalanches  here,  but  they 
are  frequent,  and  one  should  be  cautious  not  to  get  within  reach  of  them. 
The  previous  day,  we  learnt  that  they  were  incessant.  Near  to  the 
moraine  of  this  glacier  a  few  cows  and  c^ats  remain  during  the  summer 
months,  under  charge  of  a  peasant,  whose  only  habitation  is  under  a 
large  rock,  which  shelters  him  entirely  from  the  weather.  He  told  us 
that  he  had  been  there  over  two  months,  and  that  we  were  the  first  of 
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hit  fellow-creatures  that  he  had  seen.  The  previous  summer  he  had  never 
seen  a  single  soul  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sojourn.  He  had  a  wild, 
uncouth  appearance,  as  may  be  imagined,  and  his  skin  was  the  colour  of 
Spanish  mahogany.  At  first  he  was  pleased  to  see  us;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  his  attention  was  called  off  to  his  cattle,  and  he  seemed  to  hold 
converse  with  themi  in  preference  to  ourselves.  Lef^  to  himself,  how  soon 
would  a  man  become  little  better  than  a  beast  of  the  field!  On  the 
moraine  were  several  marmots,  whose  shrill  voices  we  heard,  but  we  could 
not  trace  them  amidst  the  wilderness  of  stones. 

There  are  two  other  hanging  glaciers,  which  will  well  repay  a  visit : 
vis.  the  Glacier  de  TOgnon  and  the  Glacier  de  la  Pendant,  which  are 
united.  They  are  approached  from  the  village  of  Argenti^re,  and  by 
keeping  well  up  the  last-named  glacier,  the  ridge  of  rocks— one  of  whicn 
forms  the  Aiguilles  du  Bochard — may  be  attained,  and  a  glorious  view 
enjoyed,  overlooking  the  Mer  de  Glace.  It  is  by  reaching  such  spots 
that  the  majestic  grandeur  of  Mont  Blanc  is  more  fully  understood  and 
appreciated.  Here,  too,  we  saw  some  chamois  crossing  the  ice.  No  one 
should  visit  these  glaciers  without  a  most  experienced  guide ;  and,  to  be 
orthodox,  should  always  be  attached  with  a  rope.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  upon  them  alone  with  Couttet,  but  I  cannot  conscientiously,  or 
with  any  truth,  say  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  There  ought  to  be  at  least 
three  tied  together,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  haphazard  work  on  the  glaciers  at  all  times,  even 
with  the  roost  experienced.  I  had  an  instance  of  this  on  the  Glacier  de 
la  Pendant  We  had  in  the  morning  crossed  the  crevasses,  which  were 
all  bridged  over  with  snow,  the  whole  glacier  presenting  one  uniform  sur- 
fJBUse.  On  returning  by  our  own  footsteps  impressed  in  the  snow,  Couttet 
ahead  of  me  a  rope's  length,  I  noticed,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  side 
of  our  path,  a  small  black  spot  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  which  I 
thought  was  a  black  kid  glove,  though  I  wondered  how  it  came  there. 
It  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind  that  it  was  an  opening  in  the  ice.  I 
shouted  to  Couttet  to  stop,  and  feeling  that  the  spot  that  I  was  then 
standing  upon  was  perfectly  secure,  without  deviating  from  the  path  we 
had  trodden  in  the  snow,  I  went  down  much  in  the  same  position  of  a 
'*  rear  rank  kneeling  1"  and  at  arms'  length,  with  my  b^ton,  instan- 
taneously opened  out  a  large  hole  I  All  was  so  dark  at  first  that  I  could 
see  nothing;  but  covering  my  eyes  with  my  hands  for  a  short  time  to  get 
rid  of  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  and  of  the  snow,  I  was  enabled  to  look 
down  into  the  crevasse.  I  shall  never  forget  it  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
There  was  no  bottom  visible,  and  all  under  the  bridge  of  snow  hung  huge 
icicles,  many  feet  in  length.  It  was  the  greatest  mercy  that  we  escaped 
this  treacherous  spot.  In  the  morning  it  was  doubtless  covered  over  with 
a  thin  coating  of  snow;  but  even  as  it  was,  on  repassing,  it  was  quite  a 
chance  that  it  attracted  my  notice ;  and  had  we  kept  a  foot  more  to  our 
present  left,  either  when  ascending  or  descending,  I  verily  believe  that 
we  should  never  have  been  heard  of  again,  as  we  were  tied  together  with 
a  rope.  This,  however,  would  depend  upon  which  first  took  the  plunge. 
The  guide  might  possibly  have  held  me,  but  would  assuredly  have  dragged 
me  aAer  him  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  slip  through.  This  question  of 
the  rope  is  a  somewhat  vexed  one.  '^th  two,  or  even  three,  it  is  cer- 
tainly, in  my  mind,  a  questionable  proceeding.     In  August,  1860,  it  will 
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be  remenibered,  that,  in  crowing  die  Cdi  dn  6eant»  thtee  Englishmen  and 
one  guide  lott  their  livet  on  deieending  a  snow  slope  on  the  Connajev 
aide  (viz.  Messrs.  Fuller,  Rochester,  and  VaTasour,  with  the  guide 
Tiarraz).  They  were  attached  by  a  lope,  but  two  other  guides,  the  one 
in  front  and  the  other  in  rear,  were  not  so  attached,  as  they  ought  to  haT8 
been.  The  accident  did  not  occur  in  fmrfonning  a  giisnde,  but  by  one 
of  the  party  slippiog  on  the  snow  and  jerking  the  otben  aiW  him. 

Mi.  Birkbeck's  aoddent  last  year  on  the  Glacier  dn  Mirage  shows 
with  what  resistless  force  a  body  is  swept  down  a  '^  couloir."  A  Russian 
gentleman  lost  his  life  on  the  Findelen  glacier  through  not  being  attached ; 
Mr.  Watson  fell  into  a  crcTasse  the  same  year  (1860)  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
unhappily  perished.  He,  too,  was  not  attached  by  a  rope,  and  was  pei^ 
forming  a  glissade.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  four  lives  lost  beeaiiae 
one  slipped,',  and,  all  being  attached,  dragged  the  others  after  him.  Had 
they  not  been  attached  by  the  rope  one  life  only  would  have  been  lost, 
as  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Watson.  Bul^  upon  the  whole,  I  am  decidedly  ia 
finvour  of  the  rope  if  the  party  exceeds  two  or  three^  not  othervpise. 

When  at  Chamounix  the  year  before  last  I  met  a  young  Englishman 
at  the  Hdtel  Royale,  who,  the  previous  day,  had  fallen  into  a  ««• 
vasse  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  but  was  saved  through  lodging  on  a  ledge 
of  ice,  across  wluch  he  hung  suspended  by  the  nuddle  of  his  body.  He 
managed  to  get  one  foot  on  the  ledge,  and  to  support  himself  with  hb 
hands  against  the  side  of  the  crevasse,  until  a  rope  was  lowered  to  him. 
He  was  very  much  cut  about  the  £euie,  and  not  a  little  shaken .  He  treated 
the  affair  with  much  indifference,  however. 

The  Glacier  d'Argentiere  is  one  upon  which  I  have  passed  much  tame^ 
paying  it  frequent  visits,  having  ttdcen  up  my  abode  at  the  H6tel  de 
Rellevue,  which  is  close  to  its  foot,  kept  by  one  Mathieux  Simond,  "ai^ 
cien  guide."  It  has  to  me  as  many  attractions  as  the  Mer  de  Glaoe.  A 
delightful  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  very  head  of  the  glacier,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  but  it  will  occupy  a  long  day,  xeton^ 
ing  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier.  An  experienced  guide  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  have  not  myself  been  beyonid  the  Troisi^me  plateav 
(which,  however,  is  more  than  two-thirds  A  the  way),  the  day  I  had 
allotted  to  it  being  too  &r  advanced  to  admit  of  my  going  farther,  hot 
on  crossing  the  glacier  at  this  point  the  head  of  it  is  seen,  and  might  be 
reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  order  to  reach  this  spot  we 
kept  above  the  glacier  the  whole  distance,  until  we  descended  upon  its 
^<m(»aine,"  and  crossed  the  plateau.  This  excursion  is  admirably  suited 
to  try  the  state  of  one's  nerves  in  more  places  perhaps  than  one,  but  if 
the  pedestrian  can  cross  the  Rocher  du  Chardonnet  (alluded  to  by 
Couttet  in  his  letter  to  me),  he  may  rest  assured  that  he  can  never  have 
a  worse  thing  to  do,  nmply  because  if  it  was  in  the  least  degree  wone^ 
it  would  be  utterly  impassable  for  the  foot  of  man  to  traverse  it  As  it 
is,  it  can  only  be  passed  by  man.  We  had  followed  the  goat-path  till  we 
arrived  at  their  farthest  haunts,  and  shortly  after  reached  this  rock.  I 
thought  immediately  that  our  journey  was  at  an  end,  not  deeming  it 
possible  that  it  could  be  passed,  but  to  my  utter  astonishment,  without  a 
word  being  ^ken  by  either  of  us,  Couttet,  after  a  momentaiy  paos^ 
took  to  the  rock,  much  in  the  manner  described  by  Albert  Smith  at  Les 
Fonts,  stxetcbing  out  his  hands  and  fee^  and  digging  the  tips  of  hie 
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fingers  and  pcrints  of  Ms  toe«  into  Bome  small  abresicms  in  the  §mooih 
Borftce  of  its  precipitous  side  (with  a  far  steeper  pitch  than  that  of  Les 
Fonts).  I  instantly  followed  his  example,  thinking  to  mjsdf,  '*  Well, 
if  lie  can  go  there  I  can,  and  I  suppose  it's  all  right.'*  However,  about 
midway,  £e  stretefa  for  my  legs  was  too  great,  raieh  made  me  hesitate, 
-when  CoQttet,  holding  on  by  his  right  hand  and  both  feet,  planted  with 
his  left  hand  the  spike  of  his  bftton  into  a  little  hole,  which  giving  me 
confidence,  enabled  me  to  reach  it  with  the  right  toes.  Once  safe  across 
the  rock,  I  remarked  to  Conttet  that  it  was  about  the  ugliest  thing  I  had 
seen,  in  which  he  entirely  acquiesced.  On  our  return  to  Argentiere,  the 
idilagers  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  of  our  exploit,  as  it  was  deemed  by 
them  impossible  except  to  chamois-hunters  and  searchers  for  minerals.  As 
flome  people  hxicj  that  everything  one  says  is  exaggerated,  I  have  been 
particular  in  pointing  out  the  unmistakable  position  oi  this  rock  (imme- 
diately under  the  Aiguille  Chardonnet),  and  should  any  such  like  to  go 
and  judge  for  themselves,  I  only  wish  them  well  across  it.  Nothing, 
however,  would  induce  me  to  try  it  voluntarily  a  second  time,  but  of 
course  as  it  is  to  be  crossed,  it  is  simply  a  trial  of  nerre. 

The  greater  part  of  the  route  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  glacier.  Whilst  resting  a  few  minutes,  with  my  eyes  intently  fixed 
on  that  part  where,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  inclination,  or  dtp 
and  narrowness,  of  the  glacier,  the  ice  is  rent  into  a  thousand  pinnacles, 
we  saw  two  enormous  masses,  some  sixty  feet  high,  suddenly  topple 
over.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  witness,  and  shows  the  danger  of  ven- 
turing among  such  unstable  edifices,  which  look  as  though  they  had 
stood  there  since  the  world's  creation,  and  might  remain  to  the  end  of 
time,  massive  and  motionless,  yet  breaking  to  atoms  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

Such  grand  displays  are  illostrative  examples  of  the  infinite  power 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  operations  of  His  hands.  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  witness  such  scenes  with  indifference.  Some  of 
the  best  Alpine  men  are  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  on  account 
of  the  sublime  scenes  they  witness,  and  the  healthy  exercise,  that  so 
many  take  to  the  alpenstock. 

Amongst  other  grand  sights  I  witnessed  was  the  fall  of  an  enormous 
block  of  stonCy  which  came  thundering  down  a  water-course  from  a 
great  height,  as  if  the  toil-worn  Sisyphus  had  suddenly  let  go  his  hold. 
Down  it  came  with  irresistible  force,  infrangible,  rolling,  bounding,  and 
leaping  in  the  air,  in  one  impetuous,  undeviating  course,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it.  I  verily  believe  it  would  have  gone  through  a  dozen 
ohfilets  had  they  stood  in  its  way. 

I  must  not  tire  my  readers  with  many  more  excursions  prior  to  the 
ascent,  but  should  strongly  advise  one  or  more  visits  high  up  on  to 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons.  It  is  within  easy  reach,  and  a  delightful  day 
may  be  passed  upon  this  finest  of  glaciers,  far  more  deserving  the  name 
**  a  Argentiere"  than  that  which  bears  it.  It  is  the  most  noble  and 
attractive-looking  glacier  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  sunlight  the  most 
sHvery. 

Its  pinnacles  and  pyramids  of  ice  are  finer  and  better  than  any  of  the 
others,  as  may  be  jtidged  even  when  seen  from  the  valley.  I  went  high 
up  on  to  it,  and  reposed  upon  a  large  block  of  granite  near  its  centre, 
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which  I  hope  to  revisit.  I  shall  know  it  again.  It  was  a  hot  sum- 
mer's  day^  and  many  little  rills  of  clear  ice-water  trickled  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  even  at  this  high  elevation.  In  one  of  these 
we  cooled  our  hottle  of  wine,  and  spread  our  viands  on  the  granite  tahle, 
my  flag  flying  as  usual.  Near  to  this  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  some  black  cloth ;  also,  as  I  then  thought,  a  small  branch  of  a 
tree.  The  former  surprised  me,  because  I  knew  that  I  was  far  above 
the  usual  haunts  of  travellers,  but  I  have  now  a  strong  conviction  that 
what  I  then  saw  was  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  those  poor  slides  who 
perished  in  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Dr.  Hamell  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  whose  mutilated  remnants  were  picked  up  on  this  glacier  two 
or  three  weeks  afterwards. 

Having  visited  these  several  glaciers  and  ascended  the  Brevent,  re- 
turning by  Plampraz  and  the  Flegere,  and  having  crossed  the  Col  de 
Balne  and  T^te  Noire,  and  made  a  few  other  of  the  more  usual  excur- 
sions, you  will  probably  be  astonished  at  your  own  performances,  and 
/eel  yourself  equal  to  any  undertaking,  even  to  the  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe,  to  the  summit  of  which  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, hope  to  conduct  you,  but  all  I  would  ask  of  you  is,  to 
"persevere  with  me  to  the  end,"  and  to  put  up  with  the  itksomeness 
01^  the  ascent,  should  it  prove  so  to  you,  which  I  would  fain  hope  it 
may  not. 


EEADE'S  POETICAL  WORKS:  THE  COUNTESS  SIDNEY'S  POEM* 

Tbe  present  is  not  an  auspicious  era  for  the  verse  which  is  to  win  im- 
mortality. It  shows  no  deficiency  in  the  productive  quantity,  but  the 
quality  is  disputable — tried  by  the  proved  standards  of  all  time.  Poetiy 
is  become  subservient  to  the  mode  of  the  hour,  and  in  place  of  leading  it 
follows.  Pope  somewhere  says  that  in  literature  nothing  good  and  lasting 
was  ever  written  that  had  not  to  contend  with  "  the  stream  of  the  time," 
not  the  judgment  of  the  well-informed  and  well-educated,  but  the  notion 
of  the  multitude.  If  it  had  a  run  it  soon  died  off.  It  was  the  critical 
and  well-instructed  in  society  who  used  to  bestow  that  praise  or  dispraise 
to  which  the  poetical  works  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  those  in  other  depart- 
ments of  literature,  owed  their  longevity,  and  not  to  the  masses,  whose 
applause  contributed  only  a  momentary  success. 

The  poetry  of  the  present  time  which  charms  the  multitude  most,  is 
that  which  seems  to  imply  more  than  it  expresses,  though  occasionally  it 
expresses  more  than  it  implies,  until  in  the  first  case  it  reaches  no  meamng. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  tread  close  on  the  heels  of  prose,  when  the  latter 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund  Beade.  A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols. 
8vo.    Longman  and  Co.    1861. 

Our  Saviour's  Passion.  Bv  Mary  Sidnej,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  From  an 
unpublished  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Preface  hy  the  Editor.  Wilson, 
Great  Bussell-street,  Bloomsbmy.    One  7oL  ISmo.    1868. 
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IB  a  little  beside  itself.  As  if  it  were  fearful  of  the  clear  and  palpable,  it 
coretB  itself  with  obscarity.  Perhaps,  as  obscurity  is  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  that  consideration  leads  the  undefined  so  much  into  favour,  for  all 
which  is  esoteric  and  unseen  captivates  the  vulgar  mind.  Not  a  tithe  of 
what  is  produced  at  present  is  other  than  verse-making  on  a  bad  model, 
if  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  go  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  test 

Wit  and  satire,  too,  are  departed.  I^me  was  when  the  columns  of  our 
older  newspapers  exhibited  now  and  then  a  little  good  poetry.  Lines  of 
Byron  and  Moore  frequently  adorned  their  columns,  and  were  vexy  effeo* 
tive  in  satire  or  pathos,  as  the  subject  might  require.  At  present  versc^ 
found  only  in  the  lower  class  of  newspapers  is,  in  general,  just  equal 
in  merit  to  the  run  of  the  lines  of  the  street  minstrel.  Yet  there  was 
never  more  room  for  satire,  and  it  may  be  added  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
el^ac,  if  the  muses  put  on  mourning.  This  is  the  more  wonderful, 
as  so  many  contend  that  the  masses  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  all 
that  is  good  in  science,  literature,  and  art,  and,  above  all,  in  politics,  not 
omitting  spiritualism,  table-rapping,  and  phrenology,  whenever  they  give 
ihose  profound  pursuits  ever  so  little  attention. 

Vagueness  is  a  favourite  quality  in  our  present  poetry,  because  it  leaves 
80  much  for  the  reader  to  supply  from  his  own  imagination,  in  place  of 
that  of  the  poet  himself.  It  is  clear  that  the  main  points  by  which  the 
better  poetry  of  the  past  has  maintained,  and  will  maintain,  its  ground, 
are  at  present  consiaered  of  little  moment.  Distinctness  of  outline  is 
xejected,  it  being  too  near  the  source  of  that  simple  nature  in  which  the 
poet,  to  use  Bacon's  language,  was  accustomea  ''  to  accommodate  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind;"  in  other  words,  to  elevate 
and  adorn  by  the  aid  of  subjects  drawn  from  what  is  still  more  wortiiy 
and  grand  out  of  the  stores  of  the  imagination,  and  by  refining  and 
tinting  them  with  colours  dipped  in  heaven,  thus  to  heighten  the  plea- 
sure imparted  and  lift  the  soud  above  the  *'  visible  diurnal  sphere." 

Our  better  poets  of  the  past  did  not  change  lucid  thought  into  inde- 
fined  feeling,  and  surround  their  poetical  images  with  a  dense  haM, 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  himself  to  work  their  shape  out  as  he  best  may. 
They  kept  to  the  truth  of  the  paintmg,  and  in  consequence  their  pictures 
are  for  all  time. 

Modem  poetry  has  no  soul-elevating  effect,  that  at  least  which  is  tiie 
poetry  d  la  mode.  It  is  sensual  enough.  Our  better  poetry  of  the  past 
was  as  well  defined  as  a  landscape  of  Claude  le  Lorraine,  not  with  shaaowi 
to  or  from  the  sun,  as  it  might  happen,  and  forms  like  the  heroes  of 
Ossian,  always  seen  through  mist.  All  was  bright  and  decided  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  existing  century.  It  remained  for  the  present  era  to  lead 
the  muses  into  the  obscure,  or  else  subsist  by  exciting  impressions  and 
sympathies  indefinable  in  form  and  indescribable  in  effect  Sometimes 
getting  into  what  the  Gkrmans  fancifully  call  the  '*  infinite,''  beyond  the 
material  world,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  a  limbo  of  their  own  peculiar 
seeking. 

As  in  present  poetry  so  in  the  fine  arts,  the  unimaginative  character  is 
predominant.  Tnere  is  a  want  of  elevation  and  fiincy.  Our  poetr;jr  hat 
more  of  the  Dutch  than  the  Italian  school,  if  we  were  to  lucen  it  to 
painting.     Poetry  is  a  speaking  picture  of  something,  or  it  should  be  so^ 
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and  not  like  Job'i  Tition  be  shftpeleM  tad  idealetf  in  its  figures;  it  shpuld 
ako  teach  and  delight.  Artificial  sentimeDt  is  too  prevailing,  together  with 
an  affectation  of  passionatsness  not  natural.  Tet  should  poetry— as  the 
oldest  channel  by  which  humanity  in  its  better  ^irit  flowed  forth  to  hold 
communion^  to  upraise,  instruct^  wiliyen,  and  sympathise  with  its  kind,  to 
lead  in  every  triumph,  to  be  applied  to  minister  consolation  to  mortal  sor* 
row,  crown  every  feat  of  arms,  be  the  vehicle  of  gratitude  to  the  Creatoiv 
and  deplore  man's  exit  from  the  world — be  dear  and  luoid.  The  pre- 
servation of  its  earliest  objects  cannot  be  overiooked,  nor  the  moat  effiae- 
tive  mode  of  working  them  out. 

If  in  the  present  day  poetry  has  lost  rnueh  of  its  early  diaracter,  as 
well  as  of  that  lofty  elevation  in  which  the  poets  of  the  sacared  volume 
partook—as  is  presumed— and  to  which  the  ancients  generally  approxi- 
mated, sUU  in  the  main  points  all  agree ;  nor.  can  it  be  admitted  ths^ 
because  certain  writers  of  the  school  which  was  formed  aboat  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  the  oontury  threw  off  somci  of  those  imitative  trammels^ 
which  were  no  more  than  servile  imitations  of  the  andents,  that  we  are 
equally  justified  in  running  into  ail  sorts  of  lioei^ousnesa  in  style  and 
imagery.  We  are  not  to  credit  that  to  polish  and  refine^  to  condense  and 
p^ect  as  &r  as  we  are  able,  is  unnecessary,  in  fast,  is  a  wasteful  su^r- 
fluity  of  labour.  The  poetical  art  resembles  every  other,  and  they  who 
maintain  and  act  upon  the  reverse  principle  may  be  read  for  an  hour,  and, 
like  works  of  meare  amusement,  be  articles  of  luxury  for  a  time,  but  have 
no  standing-place  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  beyond  the 
passbg  generation.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  in  the  foregoing 
respect  run  off  the  lines  of  enduring  truth  and  beauty,  and  labour  to 
prolong  a  short-lived  existence,  by  what  ia  called  '^  making  interest"  with 
ephemeral  critidam. 

All  this  is  to  be  deplored,  because  it  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  poetical 
productions.  The  age  in  things  mechanical  is  all  excellent,  while  the 
verse  is  almost  whoUy  sensual,  and  would  drown  httj  or  deep  thoughti 
and  make  poetrv  consist  of  a  fleeting  sensation  alone.  Sublunary  tlmigs 
are  no  longer  elevated  and  clothed  in  beauty  to  adiqpt  them  to  the  more 
elevated  desires  of  the  mind.  The  loftiest  of  our  past  poets  are  succeeded 
by  such  as  convey  few  embellished  ioaages  of  visible  or  imi^inary  power. 
Nature  is  not  shown  in  that  perfection  of  grace,  beauty,  or  sublimity, 
which,  in  ooinddenee  with  probability,  genius  is  able  to  exhibit  under 
the  pencil  of  many-coloured  fancy.  Truth,  the  most  avoided  of  all  thinse, 
bec«2se  it  is  the  most  worthy,  is  replaced  by  meanness,  or  distorted  by 
exaggeration,  often  bordering  upon  caricature,  when  its  reasonable  adorn* 
ment  by  the  foncy  would  make  it  lastingly  attractive.  Fidelity  is  wan^ 
ing.  Undefined  and  often  broken  imagery  leave  the  reader  to  fill  up  froaa 
imagination  what  the  poet  should  have  placed  on  canvas  before  the  vision. 
Thus^  as  no  two  persons  will  do  this  exactly  idike,  its  fulfihnent  depen^ 
upon  the  prediepositioa  or  imaginative  power  of  die  individual,  which,  if 
of  the  lower  oraer,  and  it  meet  the  vogue,  all  is  well.  The  medium  o£ 
poetry,  according  to  Wordsworth's  law,  was  to  be  the  vernacular  brogue 
of  the  speaker,  under  all  ciroamstanoes  in  life— a  law  he  himself  alwejrs 
violated,  as  Coleridge  well  observed.  Thus  he  proved  the  fallacy  of  hia 
own  law,  laid  down  in  his  usual  sx  eathedrd  manner,  for  poetry  in  all 
time  to  oome.    It  was  &  strange  halluoinatioa  his  thus  giving  the  levi 
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but  ocmceit  wai  a  pnmiuieiit  tnit  in  bw  character.  A  itisj  and  an  Alp 
w«E6  one,  in  liis  poetieal  Tievr.  1%  may  therefore  be  well  credited  that  he 
never  relished,  if  he  erer  read,  Shakspeare,  as  reported  of  him.  Milton 
alone  he  seems  lo  have  admired,  and  deemed,  if  anything,  his  saperior* 
Sabjects  were  to  him  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  his  ideas,  not  for  them- 
selves,  but  because  without  such  accessories  he  would  be  as  palpably 
obseure  as  many  of  his  imaginings  have  proved  to  be  under  all  circum* 
stances* 

It  is  no  uneommon  thing  to  hear  a  stanza  of  the  present  school  quoted 
88  exceedingly  fine,  in  which  both  word  and  sentiment  are  the  veriest 
common-place.  Saying  as  much  the  reply  is  made,  that  the  quotation  is 
si^fgesttve  of  something  which  you  cannot  yourself  perceive,  while  it  fills 
the  eyes  of  its  admirer  with  tears,  he  cannot  himself  tell  why;  "it  is 
quite  unaccountable."  At  length  it  is  discovered  that  the  passage  recals 
some  past  event  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  that  this  association  alone 
is  the  cause  of  an  effect  which  the  same  passage  would  not  produce  upon 
any  one  else  in  existence,  while  it  is  here  placed  to  the  account  of  a 
poetical  excellence,  in  place  of  the  effect  of  a  revived  incident  in  a  solitary 
memory* 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  passing 
hour.  It  wants  clearness,  vigour,  and  simplicity,  while  it  reads  smoothly, 
though  often  too  inattentive  to  accent.  It  is  negligent  in  style,  and  un- 
imaginative, and  in  passion  and  sentiment  not  always  commendable.  It 
is,  in  fact,  of  the  lower  calibre  compared  to  that  which  is  the  test  of 
merit.  Its  imagery  is  often  broken,  and  no  tendency  is  discoverable  of 
any  rising  in  desire  towards  that  almost  celestial  beauty  which  is  painted 
so  vividly  and  resplendently  in  our  poetry  of  the  past,  very  different  in 
the  feeling  which  produced  it  from  that  ruling  in  earth's  "dim  spot''  at 
present.  Those  aspirations  are  no  more  observed  that  once  rose  almost 
to  the  holy  of  holies,  lost  in  the  "  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity" 
— those  thoughts  that  are  almost  confined  to  the  poetic  imagmation,  and 
are  so  sparingly  visible  throughout  the  social  body  in  the  present  day, 
which  is  ever  of  the  earth,  earthy.  We  do  not  make  the  foregoing  remarks 
regarding  all  our  present  poetry.  Heaven  forbid !  we  only  allude  to  the 
prevalent  taste  displayed  in  the  larger  part,  too  often  from  not  walking 
without  fear  of  fashion  before  the  eyes. 

But  we  forget  that  we  have  gone  astray,  and  that  our  purpose  is  not  to 
descant  upon  poetry  as  an  art,  but  to  notice  two  works  of  a  very  dissimilar 
character  in  style,  subject,  and  age.  The  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  so  different  in  style,  the  peculiar  topic,  and  the  lapse  of  two 
oenturies  and  a  half,  seem  to  render  inconsistent  in  the  same  article  sub* 
jects  that  must  in  nature  differ  so  widely  from  each  other.  May  not 
this  dissimilarity,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  tendency  to  draw  attention 
by  contrast  ?  John  Edmund  Reade,  and  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, may  seem  an  odd  conjunction,  even  in  the  present  pages ;  but  the 
true  spirit  of  poesy  has  no  regard  to  time,  nor  the  fooleries  of  £Bishion<-4l 
flourishes  in  eternal  juvenisoenee ;  for,  to  quote  South,  '*  an  invisible  hand 
from  heaven  mingles  hearts  and  aools,  by  strange,  secret,  and  unaccount- 
able conjunctions ;"  and  in  nothbg  does  this  more  prominently  appeal 
than  in  the  labonza  of  the  muse  and  her  lovers. 

Two  very  handsome  volumes  before  us  contain  the  writingji  of  thf 
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fini-named  aathor  in  verse  for  thirty^  yean,  published  at  intenralsy  he 
infonns  us,  and  now  corrected  and  ^ven  to  Uie  world  in  a  form  rarely 
outdone  in  neatness  of  typography.  The  subjects  are,  of  course,  yarioos, 
and  considerable  in  number.  They  are  descriptive,  in  die  commencement^ 
at  least,  of  the  author's  youth  and  its  recollections,  with  some  misoella* 
neouspieces,  and  ** I^V ;'  classical  poems ;  the  Deluge ;  Hebrew  Poems ; 
die  Vision  of  Ancient  Kiog^  and  Memnon,  composing  the  first  volume* 
The  second  contains,  Man  in  Paradise ;  Cain  tne  Wanderer ;  Catiline ; 
Life's  Episode ;  and  Revelations  of  Life.  Besides  these  leading  poems 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  shorter  ones,  some  of  them  possessing 
very  great  power.  Mr.  Beade  must  not  be  ju(^d  by  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, which  are,  many  of  them,  those  which  have  as  well  been  selected 
by  others,  as  Italy,  on  which  Rogers  and  Byron  have  written  so  much* 
The  reader  must  rather  consider  the  author's  treatment  of  them  in  hia 
own  peculiar  manner,  and  thus  form  a  judgment  of  their  merit  Mr« 
Reade,  except  with  the  exception  thus  stated,  is  a  very  original  writer, 
full  of  sentiment,  a  deep  thinker,  and  capable  of  embodying  his  thoughta 
in  verse,  every  way  entitled  to  the  praise  of  excellence  in  his  descriptiona 
of  nature,  and  of  those  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early 
life.  Those  dreams  of  the  past  which  linger  so  long  and  mournfully  in  the 
memory  of  us  all,  the  last  and  best,  perhaps,  as  they  were  the  earliest  of 
life's  insubstantialities.  These  descriptions  we  should  injure  by  partial 
quotation  of  the  little  for  which  we  could  afford  space.  In  them  there  are 
passages  of  rare  excellence.  Mr.  Reade  has  been  a  close  observer  of 
nature,  beyond  those  features  of  it  which  are  common  to  all  observers. 
He  has  looked  into  her  minuter  details,  and  placed  them  before  us  in  the 
language  of  true  poetry,  which  power  could  only  coexist  with  one  equal 
to  the  task.     Thus,  speaking  of  the  leaf  falling  in  autumn : 

How  placidly  yon  tree  its  leaf  resigns 
Now,  to  the  lightest  airs !    No  more  to  wave 
In  music  to  the  breeze,  but  sleeps  in  earth's  dark  grvre. 

Or  onward  whirled  by  storms,  to  rest  at  last 
In  some  lone  dell,  or  harried  down  the  brook. 
Or  eddying  heaped  in  sunless  caverns  cast, 
To  moulder  there ;  deem  you  no  eye  doth  look 
Upon  them  still  ?    Oh,  not  the  wildest  nook 
Hides  au^ht  from  nature's  all-pervading  eyes ! 
Nothing  18  written  in  her  starry  book 
In  vain,  but  lives  again,  and  never  dies. 
But  mingles  with  the  world's  eternal  harmonies. 

In  consonance  with  the  fact  that  death  is  but  the  source  of  life  to  the 
animate  and  inanimate  things  of  earth,  following  each  other  in  continual 
revolution. 

Several  of  the  pieces  are  dramadc,  as  the  Deluge,  Cain  the  Wanderer, 
Catiline,  and  Life's  Episode.  These  we  cannot  attempt  to  analyse  here. 
They  are  well  worth  attention  from  readers  of  taste,  but  their  length 
forbids  our  giving  any  satisfactory  description  of  them,  and  the  reader 
must  go  to  the  work  itself,  which  is  full  of  delightful  poetry  of  a  class 
vhich  seldom  comes  before  the  public  in  these  times  of  laxity  in  descrip- 
laon,  and  in  the  taste  which  has  not  lapsed  into  indiflference,  or  become 
perverted. 
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In  a  piece  entitled  **  The  Dance  of  the  Nereids/'  thb  passage  occurs. 
The  last  line  was  new  to  us ; 

Then  rose 

A  vision  from  the  deep !    For  it  was  not 
Like  anght  that  eye  hath  fantasied.    I  saw 
The  immortal  Aphrodite,  the  queen  of  love, 
To  whom  the  gods  succumb,  and  men  adore 
As  when  she  rose,  cloudlike,  from  the  sea-foam : 
Then  when  the  boy  of  Ida  looked  on  her. 
When  his  eyes  dimmed,  and  his  heart  sank  beneath 
The  majesty  of  beauty,  and  confessed 
That  wisdom  U  the  mockery  of  love  / 

There  is  so  much  we  feel  inclined  to  extract^  that  perhaps  we  had 
better  have  taken  none  out  of  a  casket  which  contains  so  much  of  what  is 
truly  valuable.  How  strictly  poetical  are  the  following  lines  descriptive  of 
emotions  on  visiting  the  playground  of  his  youth,  fdluding  to  his  com- 
panions and  schoolfellows : 

Where  are  they  now,  those  forms  and  faces,  shadows  still  endeared, 
Those  ardent  hearts  that  beat  round  me,  that  hoped,  aspired,  or  feared ! 
Or  dead,  or  living,  scattered  o'er  the  earth  so  changed,  they 
Are  creatures  of  another  world,  whose  mould  has  passed  away ! 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  these  volumes  to  dismiss  them  with  so  brief  a  notice, 
for  we  know  we  do  them  an  injustice.  They  will,  by-and-by,  we  feel 
convinced,  take  their  stand  among  the  more  original  poetry  of  the 
country.  Time  will  again  bring  the  love  of  verse  into  the  human  heart. 
The  world  will  not  abandon  its  earlier  language,  in  its  age  it  will  return 
to  it,  as  truly  as  Solomon  remarked  of  a  child  trained  '*  in  the  way  he 
should  G^,  and  when  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  In  middle  life  he 
might,  but  when  old  he  will  return  to  his  first  love;  and  so  of  poetry 
in  the  human  heart,  even  in  the  last  age  of  the  world  it  will  return  to 
what  it  loved  in  the  first,  for  to  borrow  from  the  impressive  lines  of  Mr. 
Reade: 

There  is  a  spirit  watching  here 

O'er  mightiest  poets ;  they  depart. 
But  their  songs  sued  like  blossoms  sear, 

Are  gathered  by  the  reverent  heart. 
Their  prophecies  all  vainly  spoken 

Are  neard  at  last,  and  truth  atones. 
The  ruins  of  false  idols  broken. 
Become  the  footsteps  to  their  thrones ! 

^  Our  Saviour's  Passion,*'  by  the  lady  who  is  married  to  immortal 
verse,  *'  Sidne/s  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  has  at  length  been  printed. 
It  had  remained  unpublished  in  the  British  Museum  among  the  Sloane 
manuscripts.  She  published  several  works.  It  was  for  her  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  vnrote  his  Arcadia.  She  was  able  to  translate  the  Psalms 
out  of  the  Hebrew  into  English ;  she  translated  Momay's  discourse  on 
life  and  death  out  of  the  French,  and  also  wrote  the  tragedy  of  ''  An- 
tonio ;"  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip,  her  brother ;  and  a  "  Pas- 
toral Dialogue,  entitled '  Astrsa.' "  ^^  Our  Saviour's  Passion"  is  sometimes 
styled  the  <<  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Passion."  This  last  is  her  longest 
work,  and  we  feel  udebted  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  its  publication.    The  poem 
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ifi  a  cariosity,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  age  when  it  was 
written,  but  otherwise  it  is  of  little  moment  eicept  as  affording  another 
example  in  part  of  the  poesy  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  so  well  defended 
as  an  art.  It  is  in  stanzas  of  six  lines,  and  abounds  in  those  conceits 
which  are  so  often  found  in  writers  of  that  time,  and  of  which  Shak- 
speare  was  so  fond.     Speaking  oi  Christ,  she  writes : 

He  healed  the  sick,  gave  siffht  unto  the  blinde. 

Speech  to  the  dombe,  and  made  the  lame  to  goe. 
Unto  his  love  he  never  was  unkinde, 
He  lov'de  his  ftiendes,  and  he  forgave  his  foe. 
And  last  bis  death  for  oar  love  not  refused — 
What  soule  can  live  to  see  such  love  abused. 

To  note  his  wordes  what  wisdom  they  containe, 
To  note  his  wisdom  of  all  worth  the  wonder. 
To  note  his  workes,  what  glorye  they  doe  gayne. 

To  note  his  worth  would  heaven  and  earth  come  under. 
To  note  bis  glorye  that  bis  angells  gave  him— 
Tye  that  the  world  to  such  disgrace  should  leave  him ! 

Of  the  qtunntness  of  this  accomplished  lady's  style  the  following  is  a 
fair  specimen,  and  valuable  as  an  addition  to  the  mode  in  which  some 
other  writers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  wrote,  in  the  way  of  comparison. 
When,  however,  we  remember  the  perfect  English  of  Shakspeare,  and 
how  little,  comparatively,  it  differs,  except  in  the  spelling,  from  tha 
English  of  our  own  time,  we  must  conclude  that  the  courtiers  then  wero 
behind  the  less  courtly  of  their  time,  as  they  have  generally  been,  and 
were  even  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  We  will  only  quote  another 
stanza  from  the  subject  of  Ben  Johnson's  delightful  epitaph,  which  all 
the  world  knows.  We  remember  her  portrait  at  Penshurst  many  yaua 
aeo  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  for  we  were  in  company  with  those 
wnom  the  grave  has  taken  as  well  as  ^<  Sidney's  sister."  The  stanza  to 
which  we  aUude  runs  into  concetto,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  : 

Blest  was  the  fishe  that  but  the  figure  swallowed 

Of  my  sweet  Jesus,  but  in  Jonas'  name, 
More  blessed  toumbe  by  that  sweete  bodye  hallowed, 
Erom  whence  the  grounde  of  all  our  glorye  came, 
Might  not  my  soule  be  sinner  for  a  wishe, 
Would  I  were  such  a  toumbe  or  such  a  fishe ! 

We  must  not  suffer  the  poetical  conceit  of  the  age  in  which  the 
countess  lived  to  disenchant  us  of  our  preconceived  idea  of  any  of  her 
excellences,  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  her  brother's  high  accom- 
plishments, his  <<  Defence  of  Poesy,"  and  Johnson's,  or  Jonson's  (as  tlia 
name  is  spelled,  without  regard  to  the  derivation),  tribute  to  her  memory* 
The  library  of  the  literary  student  will  be  incomplete  without  this  little 
poem  among  the  specimens  of  the  poesy  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs* 

Cxsus  BEDoma. 
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OEIOIN  OE  DEFECTS  IN  MILITA&Y  OEGANISATION  OF  THE 
T7NITBD  STATES. 

BT  W.  BBODIE. 

Ths  inadeqiiaey  of  repaUictn  iartitationa,  frmn  the  natnnl  weakneM 
of  the  executive  under  them,  to  meet  the  requurements  of  a  state  in  press- 
ing emergencies  has  heen  virtuaUy  recognised  by  ahnost  every  country 
possessed  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  History  teems  witik 
examples  of  this  fK>m  the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  present  time.  The 
necessity  of  adopting  some  temporary  remedy  under  such  cixeumstances 
was  acknowledged  as  w^  in  ancient  Greece  aa  in  ancient  Rome.  In 
both  these  countries  the  oooaaioDS  of  great  wars  led  to  the  delegation, 
during  their  continuance^  of  the  supreme  authority  to  some  statesman 
distinguished  for  his  abilities.  In  Rome,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a 
dictatorship  was  the  legally  recognised  ^Kpedient  in  cases  of  exigenoyy 
and  the  frequent  reeourse  had  to  it  in  later  times  led  ultimately  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  empire  under  Cassar  Augustus.  Tracing 
events  still  further  down,  the  petty  republics  of  Itsly»  which  succeeded 
the  invasion  of  the  Groths,  affiwd  new  and  continual  illustrations  of  thie. 
fact,  extending  over  a  period  of  several  centuries.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duced these  effects  in  past  ages  continue  still  to  operate  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  They  may  be  seen  now  in  action  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  long  abortive  efiEbrts  of  the  Northern  States,  in  spite  of 
their  vastly  superior  resources,  to  make  any  visible  impression  on  the 
Southern  States  are  to  be  attributed  to  them,  whilst  the  latter  owe  the. 
comparative  success  that  has  attended  their  arms  to  the  greater  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  government  of  Mr.  Davis  than  in  that  of  Mr* 
Uncoln. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded  firom  the  Union,  and  the  Federal 
government  determined  on  bringing  them  back  by  farce  to  their  allegiancei 
it  was  only  by  straining  the  power  of  the  executive  &r  beyond  its  con* 
stitutional  liinits  that  President  Lincoln  was  enabled  to  call  out  ev«i  a 
small  army  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  Meeting  with  no  decided  <^ 
position  m>m  the  people  in  the  first  instance,  be  went  on  to  increase  ms 
military  force,  and  his  proceedings  were  passed  over  without  remark, 
owing  to  the  acknowledged  necessities  of  the  case,  tiU  Congpress  met,  when 
it  boldly  went  a  step  farther,  legalising  (to  use  a  paradox)  by  an  illegal 
ad  the  past  oonduct  of  the  president.  The  Nortbem  States  have  thus 
virtually  acknowledged  the  defective  system  of  their  government,  and 
have  in  reality,  though  not  nominally,  modified  that  systraa  for  the  time 
being.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  is  injudicious  in  the  extreme, 
as  it  has  most  naturaJly  produced  but  very  imperfect  results,  whilst  it 
leaves  the  door  open  for  the  introduction  of  any  sort  of  constituticmal 
changes  under  the  sanctimi  of  so  vague  a  precedent.  The  very  jealousy 
with  which  the  peof^  have  guarded  their  rights,  by  having  induosd  them 
rather  to  allow  the  central  government  to  usurp  secretly  the  power  neofla* 
nry  for  the  sueceasful  conduct  of  the  war  they  are  now  engaged  in,  thaa 
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to  endow  it  temporariljwitli  absolute  authority  by  aa  open  and  legal  acty 
has  thus  defeated  itself.  The  precedent  on  which  a  future  government 
may  at  its  own  convenience,  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  violate  the  coa- 
stitution  is  hereby  afforded ;  and  as  the  government  in  this  instance  has 
been  the  sole  judge  of  the  force  of  the  cucumstances  which  in  its  judg- 
ment constitute  a  necessity,  so  it  can  at  any  future  period  put  in  the  same 
plea.  Nor  would  the  people  have  any  just  right  to  complain,  since  they 
nave  allowed  the  constitution  of  the  country  to  be  openly  disregarded  by 
Congpress,  instead  of  fordng  that  body  to  refer  the  niatter  to  them,  when 
they,  the  sole  sources  of  power  in  the  United  States,  might  by  their  own 
act  have  legally  suspended  that  constitution  during  pleasure^  retaining  the 
right  to  resume  it  when  they  pleased.  The  matter,  however,  does  not 
rest  here;  each  separate  state  has  its  own  individual  constitution,  every 
one  of  which  has  been  also  set  aside,  and  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  for  many  months  been  in  abeyance,  without 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  fact  having  been  taken  by  these  states  them- 
selves. The  country  may,  and  most  probably  will,  return  quietly  to  its 
old  system  of  government  at  the  end  of  this  contest,  even  if  divided ;  bnt 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Federal  Union,  as  existing  under  the  con- 
stitution, is,  in  reality,  abrogated,  and  to  reconstitute  it  legally,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  fabric,  beginning  with  the  separate  states  and  ter- 
minating with  the  central  government,  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  it  was 
after  the  War  of  Independence. 

A  nation  when  engaged  in  a  war  of  any  magnitude  must  often,  horn 
motives  of  expediency,  be  kept  in  partial  ignorance  of  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  outfit  of  expeditions,  temporary  reverses,  and  proposed 
movements.  To  effect  the  nrst  with  secrecy,  the  government  must  have 
the  power  to  command  both  money  and  men.  If  it  has  not,  and  is  forced 
to  expose  its  plans  to  the  public,  the  object  will  in  very  many  instances 
be  defeated  by  the  very  publicity  thus  rendered  necessary ;  in  the  second 
case,  what  to  persons  unacquainted  with  military  operations  might  appear 
a  loss  decisive  in  its  character,  may  to  those  acquunted  with  such  matters 
be  only  a  necessary  sacrifice  essential  to  the  attainment  of  some  great 
ulterior  end  ;  and  m  the  last,  the  whole  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  at- 
tacking an  unprepared  foe  would  be  lost  by  its  being  made  generally 
known  that  it  was  proposed  to  proceed  in  any  certain  given  direction. 
These  are  only  a  few  ot  the  disadvantages  brought  forwara,  for  example^ 
under  which  the  armaments  of  a  republic  labour  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
war ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  even  these  have  their  thousand  ramifications, 
each  acting  as  a  clog  on  its  success;  and  this  which  holds  good  in  a  single 
republic  is  of  course  increased  in  a  federal  one  in  exactiy  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  states  which  go  to  constitute  its  total. 

The  Southern  States,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  position  in  which 
their  act  of  secession  placed  them,  have  never  had  the  same  political 
difficulties  to  contend  with  as  the  Northern  States.  Their  first  act  was 
to  separate  themselves  firom  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  that  act  in  itself 
absolved  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  obligations  which  continue 
to  rest  on  the  remaining  states.  They  found  themselves  after  seceding 
compelled  to  adopt  Borhe  general  form  of  government ;  and,  although  in 
the  selection  they  adhered  to  the  system  under  which  they  had  been 
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educated,  they  wisely  conferred  oh  their  new  president  and  his  cabinet 
much  fuller  powers  than  are  accorded  to  these  officers  under  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States ;  and  by  doing  this  at  the  commencement  of 
the  straggle  they  ensured  for  themselves  all  the  advantages  of  a  strong 
executive  at  a  time  when  their  opponents  must  have  felt  their  movements 
hampered  by  the  knowledge  that  what  they  were  doing  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  constitution.  Events  have  since  that  time  so  tempered 
the  state  of  affairs,  that  in  most  cases  the  government  of  President  Lin- 
coln has  been,  and  is  now,  allowed  to  exercise  an  almost  despotic 
authority ;  but  still,  in  many  details,  much  more  essential  to  the  success 
of  militaiy  undertakings  than  the  unlimited  power  of  imprisoning  sus^ 
peeted  persons,  seizing  correspondence,  raising  loans,  it  is  and  has  been 
so  embarrassed  by  state  rights,  the  undue  weight  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  unlimited  licence  of  the  press,  as  to  have  been  forced  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  in  several  instances  against  the  conviction 
of  its  own  better  judgment. 

What  difficulties  the  Confederate  government  may  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  canning  out  of  its  different  designs  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  anything  like  certainty,  as  the  news  from  that  portion  of  the 
country  has  been  very  scanty  since  its  secession ;  and  the  general  unani- 
mity of  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the  war  is  such,  that  if  they  ever  had 
any  differences  among  themselves  respecting  the  course  pursued  by  their 
generals  and  government,  they  have  taken  very  good  care  to  keep  them 
perfectly  secret.  Such,  however,  could  not  be  the  case  with  the  Northern 
States  ;  and  to  the  evils  naturally  arising  from  divided  counsels  may  be 
ascribed  the  disasters  they  have  suffered  on  several  occasions.  This 
point,  however,  requires  for  its  complete  understanding  that  the  course 
of  events  in  the  North  should  be  traced  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  the  South  in  something  like  a  regular  order. 

The  warlike  feeling  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  in  those  surrounding  them,  was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Fort  Sumter,  at  Charleston,  exceedingly  lukewarm;  and,  indeed,  if  New 
England  be  excepted,  no  part  of  the  country  seemed  inclined  to  come 
forward  and  assist  the  Federal  government  in  its  pretensions  over  the 
seceded  states  till  that  event  at  once  roused  all  their  latent  energies.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  to  it  are  referable  the  sacrifices  both  of  men 
and  money  which  have  been  made  for  the  support  of  the  Union*  The 
spirit,  however,  thus  raised  was  not  stirred  up  till  it  was  almost  too  late 
to  defend  the  capital;  and  then  every  exertion  was  necessary  to  secure 
Waslungton  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  who  were 
getting  together  a  large  army  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Potomac  To 
secure  this  object,  the  militia  of  all  the  Northern  States  had  to  be  sum- 
moned to  take  the  field;  and  this  President  Lincoln  did  on  his  own 
responsibility.  His  doing  so  was  not  called  in  question ;  the  raw  levies 
that  hurried  to  meet  his  appeal,  came  led  by  officers  of  their  own  selection 
•—men  vexy  rarely  chosen  for  their  military  knowledge,  but  rather  for 
their  political  influence.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  the  troops, 
scarcely  drilled  before  their  arrival,  could  not  learn  anything  after  it,  from 
the  ignorance  of  their  commanders.  Every  state  had  its  own  uniform,  its 
own  acooutrements,  and  its  own  system  of  exercise*    To  make  from  thia 
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difoordaai  bums  a  iKHiiogwieoas  vliole  woaM,  under  cay  mcumfltaDeeiy 
have  been  a  lieiicalean  ta2c;  its  difiieahiet,  however,  were  heightened  by 
ihe  pertiaacity  with  which  ereiy  state  defended  its  pecnliar  rights,  and 
objected  to  any  inteKferenee  in  the  internal  organisation  of  its  troops  l^  the 
oentral  govenunent.  There  was  thus,  then,  before  the  battle  of  Boll  Ron,  a 
very  large  army  eoUeeted  at  Washington,  which  had  neither  organisation, 
equipments,  nor  suffident  military  ezperioace  to  take  the  field  against  any 
enemy  which  had  even  the  most  superficial  attainments  in  those  respects. 
The  people  of  the  Northern  States  generally,  however,  were  totally 
iffnorant  of  these  defecta.  They  saw  a  very  large  nnmber  of  men,  terming 
mmselves  soldiers,  asaembled  within  sight  almost  of  dieir  enemy,  and 
enable  to  appreciate  the  motives  which  indoeed  General  Seott  to  romain 
inactive,  they  pressed  on  the  executive  the  necessity  of  at  onoe  striking 
the  decisive  blow.  The  consequences  of  this  rash  attempt  are  bnt  too 
well  known.  The  army  on  which  such  hopes  had  been  built  broke  and 
fled  the  instant  they  were  hard  pressed,  leaving  their  baggage,  artillery, 
and  even  their  small-arms  lying  on  the  field;  and  so  great  was  the  general 
dismay  for  two  days  afterwards,  that  if  the  Southern  troops  had  chosen  to 
advance,  Washing^ton  and  Maryland  must  inevitably  have  been  taken  by 
them.  Whether  this  conquest  would  have  proved  advantageous  in  its 
ultimate  results  to  the  Confederates  is  still  a  doubtfiil  question,  as  although 
Maryland  mi^t  have  been  a  valuable  accession  to  their  cause,  and  would 
have  fumished  them  with  large  supplies  of  both  arms  and  men,  as  well  as 
provisions,  tiiat  state  has,  nevertheless,  in  its  present  character,  proved  a 
very  heavy  burden  on  the  Federalists,  requiring  the  constant  presence  of 
a  large  portion  of  their  army  to  keep  it  quiet  It  has  thus  acted  as  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Southern  States,  by  preYentmg  tiie  North 
firom  having  the  disposition  of  a  large  number  of  troops  for  the  purposes 
of  aggressive  warfare,  whilst  it  h^  cost  the  Confederate  government 
nothing  for  its  defence. 

The  batUe  of  Bull  Run,  although  a  serious  defeat,  has  in  its  conse- 
quences proved  of  the  greatest  advanta^  to  the  Federal  army.  Terrified 
at  the  discomfiture  their  arms  had  met  with,  the  Northern  States  willingly 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  the  government.  Their  troops 
were  armed  afiresh.  The  rifles  supplied  to  them  by  the  central  govern- 
ment were  of  a  better  feshion ;  many  of  them  had  oaly  smooth  bores  pre- 
viously. It  was  seen,  as  soon  9ss  the  arms  could  be  provided,  that  all  the 
army  should  have  uniform  weapons.  Before  Bull  Run  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  find  even  ten  regiments  whidi  ooold  use  each  other's  stores 
of  ammunition  in  case  of  necessity.  New  officers  were  sent  to  replace  the 
old  and  inefficient  ones.  But  all  this — now  in  a  great  measure  effected — 
has  had  to  be  done  as  it  were  by  stealtii ;  and  even  at  tins  moment  there 
are  many  generals  in  the  Federal  army  whose  only  recommendation  for 
holding  such  a  post  is  their  political  influence  with  the  people.  That  the 
militar}'  organisation  of  the  Federal  army  has  been  immensely  improved 
in  the  last  nine  montiis  is  undoubted ;  but  that  it  is  still  very  defective  is 
equally  clear,  from  the  immense  number  of  troops  required  for  carrying 
on  a  war  against  an  enemy  which  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
he  well  supplied  with  any  of  the  necessaries  of  war.  The  military  officers 
who  are  at  the  head  of  this  army  are  well  aware  of  its  defects,  as  is  also 
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the  gOTenMMAt ;  but  tbej  both  feel  their  own  weaknesB  and  incapaeily 
to  lemedy  them,  because  to  do  so  they  woold  be  forced  to  act  with  a 
dediion  and  energy  that  might  ill  rait  the  masses  to  ivhom  they  must 
jeler  for  support.  Mone^  the  people  are  ready  to  giye,  as  they  have 
proTed  already,  moat  lavishly ;  the  eontrol  of  the  expenditnre  of  that 
money  they  do  not  er^a  require.  What,  howeTer,  they  must  have,  is  a 
direction  o£  the  military  movements  to  suit  their  own  impatience ;  and 
j^eported  snooesses,  no  matter  how  small,  to  food  their  vanity.  Slowness 
on  the  part  of  their  generals  in  advancing  to  attack  the  enemy  they 
cannot  undmstand ;  it  is  stigmatised  as  inactivity.  The  prudence  which 
dictates  above  all  things  oiroumspection  in  warfiue,  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  certain  base  of  operations,  and  never  leaving  that  base  without 
ihe  adequate  means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with  it,  and  the  pro- 
vinon  for  a  safe  retreat  in  1^  event  of  being  forced  to  fall  back,  are 
treated  with  contempt,  or  branded  with  some  worse  name.  The  best 
ffenerab  are,  consequently,  the  most  likely  to  meet  die  public  disappro- 
bation, as  has  abeady  been  the  case  with  renrd  to  Generals  Scott^ 
Maodowell,  and  M^Clellan ;  the  two  former  of  wnom  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  latter  may,  most  probably,  be  so,  as  a  peace-offering  to  the 
masses,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  conviction  of  the  government  that  they 
are  acting  property,  and  in  the  public  interest 

Whilst  what  has  been  detailed,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
and  aflterwards,  was  going  on,  its  counterpart  was  being  enacted  in  the 
West  Tb»e  Genml  M^Cullodi,  with  a  small  army  of  ill-equipped 
troops,  kept  the  Northern  troops  (ox  a  long  time  in  check,  and  even  now 
the  soceesses  of  the  Federal  army  in  that  quarter  are  but  little  commen- 
amate  with  its  strength  and  the  constant  support  it  is  receiving.  That 
army,  however,  has  the  immense  advantage  of  being  at  so  great  a  distance 
bom  the  centres  of  observation  that  its  organisation  might  be  very  easily 
fwrfected,  were  it  not  for  the  intrigues  of  one  or  two  political  men  on  thie 
apot,  and  that  the  central  government  has  used  it  as  a  sort  of  hospital  to 
which  it  might  send  disabled  political  &voiirites  whose  services  it  would 
willingly  dispense  with  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  but  whom  it  does 
jBOt  dm  openly  to  offend. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United  States  possesses  many  and  most 
fisoellent  officers  whom  the  government  might  well  employ  in  places  of 
trust  from  their  capacity  and  military  attainments,  but  with  few  excep- 
tions it  has  not  been  able  to  do  so.  A  regular  military  man,  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  professbn,  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  acquire  that 
political  inflnenoe  wmoh  may  render  him  a  popular  £avoarite,  unless  he 
holds  so  high  a  position  as  to  have  achieved  a  military  reputation.  In 
European  countries  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  he  should  do  so,  because  he  is 
A  member  of  an  honourable  and  distinct  profession  into  which  civilians 
cannot  force  their  way ;  so  that  the  good  opinion  of  his  chiefi  is  what  he 
has  to  look  to  in  order  to  secure  a  steady  promotion.  Sodx  is  not  the 
Gflise  in  die  United  States^  nor,  indeed,  has  it  ever  been  so  in  any  republics. 
The  standing  armies  of  republics  (it  is  not  meant  here  to  embrace  republies 
which,  like  that  of  France  in  1790,  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  a  d^ootism 
to  flourish  only  for  a  short  period,  and  then  sank  down  again  amidst  the 
rubbish  from  which  it  rose,  but  reguhrly  established  republics)  are  always 
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small ;  the  staff  of  officers  as  limited  as  possible ;  the  profession  generally 
didiked  by  the  people.  When  such  a  republic  is  forced  into  a  war  it 
raises  an  army  either  by  levies  in  its  own  country^  or  by  enlisting  foreign 
mercenaries  into  its  service.  To  command  these  troops  the  officers  of  the 
country  are  rarely  looked  to.  The  people  in  many  cases  fear  putting  too 
g^at  power  into  their  hands,  and  tne  executive  does  not  anticipate  hota 
their  employment  any  political  support.  Leading  politicians  are  more  often 
placed  in  positions  for  which  they  are  quite  incapable,  in  order  to  secure 
their  interest,  and  a  few  foreigners  are  added  to  them  as  counsellors  and  in« 
structors  in  the  duties  of  tiieir  new  offices.  That  armies  thus  constituted 
should  be  of  littie  value  is  self-evident;  yet  such  they  invariably  must  be 
under  a  republican  government,  until  the  people,  wakened  m>m  their 
apathy  by  some  great  misfortunes,  cast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a 
single  and  irresponsible  ruler,  and  give  to  him  the  full  power  to  act  as 
he  conceives  best.  Then,  even  should  he  be  a  man  of  only  moderate 
abilities,  he  will  be  able  to  conduct  military  affiiirs  much  better  than  they 
can  be  conducted  by  a  number  of  different  mdividuals,  as  his  plans,  though 
perhaps  defective,  will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  being  directed  to 
the  same  object,  as  they  will  proceed  from  the  same  source. 

Since  the  period  of  Bull  Run,  though  things  have  gone  better  with 
the  Northern  forces,  yet  the  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  the  Southern 
troops  which  they  have  exhibited,  and  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
that  has  been  going  on  in  their  enemy's  camps  which  the  latter  have 
shown,  prove  the  great  disadvantages  the  Federalists  labour  under  in  being 
forced  to  publish  a  full  account  of  sill  they  are  doing  or  intend  to  do. 
Their  successes  at  Fort  Donaldson  and  Roadoake  Island  cannot  be  quoted 
against  this  assertion,  because  the  inability  of  the  South  to  cope  with  tiie 
expeditions  sent  against  them  arose,  not  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  them,  but  from  want  of  the  means  of  doing  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secrecy  with  which  the  Merrimac  was  prepared 
for  sea,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  her  attack,  by  which  she  obtained  such 
wonderful  advantages,  all  tend  to  prove  the  justness  of  the  argument 
brought  forward. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  persons  who  have  not  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  that  republican  governments  are  those  in  which  the 
least  corruption  exists,  ana  in  a  certain  degree  tiiis  supposition  is  very 
natural ;  but  the  history,  as  well  of  past  times  as  of  the  present  epoch, 
shows  that  when  the  territory  is  large  it  is  very  far  from  tiie  truth.  In 
both  the  extremes  of  an  autocratical  and  thoroughly  democratical  form 
of  government,  when  the  country  governed  by  either  of  them  is  large, 
state  peculation  is  invariably  to  be  found  in  every  department,  and  in  both 
cases  is  to  be  traced  to  causes  which  are  of  similar  origin,  though  appa- 
rentiy  differing  in  every  respect.  The  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
small  territories,  as  will  be  evident  on  mature  consideration. 

The  subjects  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  depending  solely  on  his  will, 
naturally  seek  to  propitiate  their  sovereiKU  as  the  first  essential  to  attain- 
ing the  objects  of  such  wishes  as  depend  on  his  vrill.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  recourse  to  those  persons  who,  from  the  advantages  either  of 
superior  abilities  or  of  having  had  from  an  early  period  access  to  his 
person,  are  known  to  possess  influence  with  him.    In  many  instances 
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these  are  men  of  the  most  tried  integrity,  and  have  been  selected  by  htm 
on  that  account  as  his  counsellors  ;  in  others  they  may  be  corrupt,  but 
have  had  the  tact  to  conceal  it.  But  whether  they  themselves  are  or  are 
not  accessible  to  the  influence  of  bribes  and  flattery,  they  must  each  and 
all  of  them  sererally  hare  in  their  turn  confidential  frien(»,  to  whom  they 
occasionally  refer  for  advice.  Through  these  advisers,  then,  access  is  in- 
directly had  to  the  head  of  the  State  ;  and  where  the  countiy  ruled  is  of 
mat  extent  and  populous  it  is  excessively  difficult  for  the  chief  of  it  to 
keep  so  strict  a  watch  over  all  that  is  done  as  to  prevent  many  abuses 
gradually  creeping  in.  In  a  republic  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  and 
to  the  passions  of  the  people  the  politicians  address  themselves,  and 
having  once  established  their  reputation,  they  acquire  such  an  influence 
over  them  as  to  be  enabled  to  intimidate  the  legislature  into  obeying  their 
behests.  The  people,  besides,  have  also  certain  sops  thrown  to  them.  In 
the  changes  of  administration  the  officers  of  the  government,  down  to 
those  holding  the  very  most  inferior  posts,  are  generally  replaced  by  other 
persons,  supporters  of  the  new  party  come  into  power,  and  this  naturally 
throws  an  immense  quantity  of  patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
who  are  enabled  in  this  way  to  bribe  those  whose  interest  they  desire  to 
propitiate,  and  these  latter  in  turn  have  the  means  thus  to  requite  their 
followers  and  giun  over  their  enemies.  The  frequent  changes  of  ad- 
ministration aiford,  also,  ample  opportunities  for  getting  hold  of  the  public 
moneys  by  indirect  methods,  as  in  whatever  may  be  done  for  public 
works  most  profitable  contracts  are  always  easily  arranged,  the  defec- 
tive and  expensive  nature  of  the  objects  constructed  on  expeditions  of 
a  military  or  other  nature  being  rarely  discovered  till  after  the  adminis- 
tration during  whose  rule  they  may  have  been  undertaken  is  out  of 
power.  Its  successors  may  then  point  out  the  defects  of  those  that 
went  before  them ;  but  it  is  little  likely  that  they  should  do  so  very  par- 
ticularly, as  they  are  generally  only  too  ready  to  profit  by  such  experience 
for  their  own  private  benefit.  The  state  of  affairs  just  pointed  out  is  no 
mere  imagination ;  it  exists  in  full  vigour  in  the  United  States,  and  is  not 
even  denied  by  the  politicians  of  that  country  themselves,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  needy  adventurers,  following  politics  as  a  profession,  and  that 
in  a  country  where  the  known  remuneration  of  government  officials,  if 
limited  to  their  salaries,  would  barely  aflbrd  them  a  means  of  sustenance. 
Yet  most  of  these  men  are  wealthy,  and  live  in  a  style  to  show  that  they 
do  contrive  to  get  hold  of  very  considerable  sums  for  their  daily  expen- 
diture. 
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THE  LATER  YEARS  OP  PITT.* 

In  a  former  article  on  Lord  Stanhope's  recent  work,t  we  traced  the 
life  of  Pitt  tfaroagh  his  "  early  years"  to  the  time  of  his  first  taking 
office,  as  prime  minister,  in  1783.  We  confined  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  his  personal  history,  and  in  the  present  notice  we  shalT 
endeavour  to  do  the  same.  It  may  be  difficult,  for  few  lives  have  been 
so  exclusively  political ;  but  we  are  now  supplied  with  more  ample 
materials  for  our  immediate  purpose  than  have  hitherto  been  laid  before 
the  public.  To  consider  the  policy  of  his  wars  with  France,  or  his 
alleged  disinclination  to  make  peace ;  the  stringent  measures  adopted  for 
the  repression  of  opinion  at  home ;  or  the  wisdom  of  his  financial  ad- 
ministration, would  each  require  a  greater  space  than  we  can  at  present 
devote  to  the  entire  subject.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  willingly 
involved  England  in  the  revolutionary  war,  as  Tie  had  plans  with  whidi 
it  was  certain  to  interfere.  For  some  time  he  avoided  it  The  course 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself  as  a  statesman  lay  in  a  very  difierent 
direction.  Pitt  was  honestly  and  upon  principle  a  reformer.  He  did 
not  raise  the  cry  for  temporary  popularity,  or  to  mislead  a  mob ;  his 
sincerity  was  shown  in  his  early  intercourse  with  his  royal  master ;  and 
we  are  indebted,  amongst  many  other  things,  to  Lord  Stanhope  for  the 
publication  of  the  letters  which  place  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Reform  was 
to  be  one  of  the  principles  of  his  administration.  He  had  explained  it 
to  an  unwilling  listener;  but  his  majesty  had  consented,  ''out  of  personal 
regard,"  that  he  might  'May  his  thoughts  before  the  House  ff  and  it 
was  a  cause  that,  if  circumstances  had  permitted,  might  have  been  safely 
left  in  his  hands.  But,  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  well  observed,  **  Pressed 
at  once  by  his  master,  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old  friends  and  by  old 
opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  was 
dear  to  his  heart  He  yielded  to  the  current ;  and  from  that  day  his 
misfortunes  began.''§     His  benevolent  intentions  towards  Ireland,  ham- 

gered  as  he  was,  were  imperfectly  carried  out;  and  he  had  to  lend 
imself  to  measures  which  he  unwillingly  promoted  and  in  his  heart 
condemned* 

It  was  but  a  brief  interval  in  history  between  Burke's  vision  of  ''  the 
Queen  of  France,  then  the  Dauphiness,  at  Versailles^  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution ;  and  a  still  shorter  period  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Pitt's  visit  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  grievous  and  increasing  wrongs  which  the  people  of  that  country 
had  long  been  sufiering,  are  more  strikingly  brought  before  us  in  sucn 

*  We  had  adopted  this  title  before  a  similar  one  had  been  used  elsewhere;  and 
we  retain  it  because  it  forms  a  counterpart  to  that  of  our  first  notice  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  work. 

t  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  by  Earl  Stanhope.  Four  Vols.  Lon- 
don: John  Murray.  1861-S.  The  first  and  second  volumes  were  noticed  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magagme,  vol.  cxxii.  p.  263. 

^  Letter  from  George  HI.  to  Mr.  Pitt,  March  20, 1785.  Earl  Stanhope's  Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  16. 

§  MiscellaneouB  Writings,  vol  ii.  p.  850,  first  edition. 
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ttories  as  '*  Th»  PeMnt  and  the  Pnim/'  by  Mi»  Martineau^  and  in 
Dickens's  <^  Taleof  Turo  Cities,"  tlmi  in  mot*  aulhe*lie  records^  T^ 
•fdinary  writefe  of  Imloffj  describe  wwkk  tbiaifs  in  dttkl  aad  impaesaioiH 
less  generalities,  aiMl  the  more  eloqvent  aore  not  always  the  most  tmthlisL 
In  ^is  case,  hcmever,  it  would  have  been  ahnost  isspossible  te»  exaggetate^ 
Gould  the  people  have  a|»peaM  **  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne"  we 
do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  appealed  iu  vain;  bat  the  only 
meaas  they  fennd  of  approaching  the  throne  was  over  tiie  rains  of  its 
anAority.  That  the  wrongs  of  whieh  they  oomplaiaed  extstsd^  that  thsy 
were  no  longer  sufferabky  did  not  admit  of  a  qaeslion*  Whether  they 
would  harre  yielded  to  aay  other  remedy  than  the  red  ordeal  of  the 
SevfritttkHi  it  is  more  diffionit  to  deoiis. 
At  fir§t  we  hailed  thek  triumph  : 

O'er  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gjay  valleys  of  France 
See  the  day-star  of  liberty  rise ! 

was  a  strain  that  fbuad  its  eeho  in  English  feefing,  but  more  from  sym«> 
pathy  with  a  people  who  had  risen  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  rigbti 
tfian  from  a  sense  that,  in  onr  own  country,  there  were  similar  evils  to 
be  redressed.  It  is  true— and  it  began  to  be  fslt — that  we  had  muoh 
to  complain  of.  There  was  the  revolting  tyranny  of  impressment; 
there  was  arrest  on  mesne  process  fer  debt,  at  a  timo  when  the  state  of 
onr  prisons  was  so  little  cared  for  as  often  to  make  the  debtors'  imprison- 
ment a  punishnrant  too  severo  even  for  osdiaary  eriminais ;  there  were 
judicial  butohenes  that  we  now  searcely  believe  eould  have  been  possible; 
them  were  a  eostltnesa  and  delay  in  our  legal  proceedings  idmost  amount- 
ing^ to  a  dsnial  of  yustice>.  for  they  gave  the  law  as  a  privilege  to  the 
wealthy ;  and  yet,  in  our  borough  even  men  of  wealth  and  position  had 
themselves  no  voiee  in  choosing  their  representatvves  in  parliament,  and 
eould  only  influence  a  ohoiee  through  those  who  openly  and  shamelessly 
sold  the  votes  confided  to  the  few  by  some  anticpated  monopoly.*  Po- 
litieal  privileges  of  various  kinds  were  withheld,  and  bad  laws  of  vaitous 
kinds  were  unrepedUd  }  and  the  few  who  gave  their  minds  to  suoh  things 
may  busily,  perhaps,  and  not  nareasonaUy,  have  expressed  their  dSseoup* 
tent.  Beyond  thio  diere  was  little  more  to  have  been  really  apprehended 
ifom  their  movements  than  we  at  present  ieta  from  the  ^*  Committees  of 
Foreign  Affairs"' or  <<  Assoeiatiom  for  Finanoial  Referm"  whieh  esiet  in 
most  of  onr  manrafiasturiag  towns.  A  knot  of  pale  mechanics  may  have 
vasied  tiM  dull  easrent  of  their  days  by  the  eaekement  of  diseussioos  at 
dnbs  and  in  defaatiag-«ooms ;  seaas  seeond>4rate  man  of  letters  may  hove 
noghit  a  new  field  of  notoriety ;  or  a  fiery  neneonforroist  may  have  ez^ 
peoaded  his  theoiMa  of  better  government  in  plases  where  *'  no  sound 
ought  to  be  heard  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charity  ;"t  but  there 
was  nothiag  that  pervaded  the-  great  body  of  the  people  to  such  an 
eadant  aa  to  justify  die  eooBeive  measures  wbiehi  were  then  adopted. 

*  When  it  was  remarked  to  the  wife  of  a  fteeman,  who  was  malting  the  hest 
bargain  she  could  for  her  husband,  that  aU  tiiese  things  would  soon  be  reformed: 
^  That  would  be  hard,  sir,"  she  replied ;  "  an  eleetion  docs  not  happsn  so  often 
lihsit  we  shotdd  he  hindersd  Itom  making  a  little  money  by  it." 

'  Burke,  on  Mr.  Price's  Sermon  in  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  Nov.  4,  178S. 
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It  was  not  thought  sufficient  by  those  in  power  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  should  be  suspended  whenever  they  required  it,  or  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  should  be  crushed  by  prosecutions  more  intolerable 
and  oppressive  than  a  censorship.  In  adaition  to  these  a  system  was  in- 
troduced which  violated  the  sanctity  of  private  intercourse,  and  led  to  a 
series  of  petty  persecutions  that  were  sometimes  ludicrous,  but  more 
frequently  involved  very  painful  consequences.  ''Those  who,  in  the 
first  burst  of  enthusiasm,  had  sympathised  with  a  nation  which  had  risen 
to  assert  the  rights  so  long  withheld  from  it,  were  regarded  as  revolu* 
tionists,  and  watched  with  suspicion.  Words  lightly  or  innocently 
spoken  were  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  though  the  parties  who 
uttered  them  might  not  hav/s  brought  themselves  under  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  they  became  marked  and  often  ruined  men."*  Many,  both 
tradesmen  and  professional  men,  were  reduced  to  poverty  under  the  ban 
of  these  suspicions.  We  are  told,  in  a  work  recently  published,  that  a 
Mr.  Feltham,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  father  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hawes,  was  arrested  and  his  papers,  &o.,  seixed,  at  Bath— -the  proceed- 
ings, as  he  supposed,  being  instigated  by  government — merely  for  having 
given  28.  6d.  and  a  breakfast  to  a  poor  Turk,  or  Persian,  who  was 
taken  up  as  a  spy,  a  letter,  copied  n>r  him  by  his  benefactor,  having 
been  found  in  his  possession  which  contained  the  word  ''  citizen."  Mr. 
Feltham  underwent  a  long  examination  before  the  mag^trates,  and  was 
released  on  bail.f  To  the  proceeding  dignified  as  <'  State  Trials"  we 
do  not  now  refer..  We  confine  ourselves  to  lesser  matters,  but  often-  not 
attended  with  less  of  suffering.  In  the  only  two  readable  volumes]!  of 
a  very  dull  life  of  Montgomery,  we  have  several  instances  of  the  pressure 
of  those  unpleasant  times.  Daniel  Holt,  a  printer  at  Newark,  was  im* 
prisoned  two  years  for  having  republished  a  hand-bill  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  had  first  had  printed  in  advocacy  of  a  reform 
in  parliament.  Amongst  other  means  adopted  to  punish  ttie  expression 
of  opinion,  the  ''  spy  system,"  as  it  was  called,  is  still  remembered  in 
Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire,  if  nowhere  else.  Notlung,  indeed, 
could  have  been  devised  more  likely  to  have  caused  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  remedy :  and  it  producea  a  feeling  of  disaffection  which,  in 
some  parts  of  the  counties  we  have  named,  has  not  yet  entirely  disap- 
peared. Montgomery  himself  had  cast  his  lot  with  the  popular  party  at 
Sheffield,  and  the  first  risk  of  his  "  getting  into  trouble"  was  his  having 
been  present  at  a  public  meeting,  where  the  most  violent  of  the  speakers 
was  an  adventurer  to  whom  government  afterwards  gave  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy.  Though  tried  and  imprisoned,  we  may  at  least  suspect  the 
nature  of  his  vocation,  nor  was  he  the  only  one  who  played  a  similar 
part.§  But  the  poet's  sufferings  as  an  editor  and  printer,  in  those 
-troubled  days,  were  yet  to  come.  For  merely  reprinting  some  very 
stupid  versesjl — of  which  the  writer,  for  his  dulness  only,  deserved  thte 
punishment  that  was  inflicted  on  the  printer — Montgomery  was  sen* 
tenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  and  a  fine  of 

*  From  a  Lecture  on  the  late  Edward  Baines. 
t  Beamish'tLifeofBrunel,p.  48. 

X  VoU.  I.  and  IL  of  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery,  by  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett,  in  six  vols,  octavo. 
}  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomeiy,  vol.  L  p.  162.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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twenty  pounds ;  and  onlj  twelve  months  later,  for  giving  %  very  tem- 
perate account  of  a  riot,  attended  ^ith  bloodshed,  originating  with  the 
military  themselves,  he  was  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  in  York  Castle 
of  six  months^  a  fine  of  thirty  pounds,  and  securities  for  two  years.  But 
a  circumstance,  connected  with  his  first  offence,  shows  more  clearly  than 
his  own  punishment  the  character  of  the  times.  When  the  indictment 
was  traversed  from  Sheffield  to  Doncaster,  a  hosier,  named  Palfreyman, 
volunteered  as  his  bail.  The  magistrate  who  took  his  recognisance 
expressed  a  hope  that  '*  that  d— d  stockinger  would  himself  also  be  got 
hold  of.**  An  occasion  was  not  long  wanting.  Some  shopkeepers  at 
Sheffield  were  summoned  for  using  light  weights.  Palfreyman  was 
heard  to  g^ve  his  opinion  that  the  law  was  a  beneficial  one,  provided  ii 
toas  impartially  adminisiered^  and  fof  this  constructive  libel  on  the 
integrity  of  the  local  bench,  he  too  was  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for 
three  months.* 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  these  measures  of  severity, 
80  vexatiously  applied,  were  necessary;  nor  are  we  alone  in  our  dis- 
belief f 

If  we  purposed  entering  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
we  should  rather  blame  the  perseverance  in  subsidies  to  imbecile  and  in- 
effident  allies  than  the  obstinate  continuance  of  hostilities.  Their  only 
eessation,  from  the  commencement,  was  under  the  treaty  of  AmienSi 
during  the  brief  administration  of  Mr.  Addington  ;  and  its  results  were 
not  so  satisfactory  as  to  encourage  another  attempt.  To  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  it,  Pitt  showed  no  unwillingness  to  give  his  assistance  and 
assent.^  In  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  the  war,  he  had  been  continually 
harassed  by  the  Opposition  with  motions  which,  under  various  forms,  were 
virtually  for  entering  into  negotiations  with  France,  but  they  were  either 
negatived  without  a  division  or  by  very  large  majorities ;  and  the  attempts 
at  effecting  a  peace  that  were  made  in  1796,  1797,  and  1800  were  sig- 
nally unsuccessful. §  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  no  charge  of  a 
neglected  opportunity  could  be  brought  against  him.  Mr.  Fox,  by  de- 
nouncing an  assassin,  had  entered  (in  1806)  into  friendly  communica- 
tions with  the  Emperor,  but  they  ended  in  a  mortifying  failure.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  following  that  overtures,  through  the  medium  of  Russia 
and  of  Austria,  were  renewed;  and  if  it  were  wrong  to  have  rejected 
them,  the  disciples  only  of  Pitt  were  now  responsible. 

The  friends  of  peace  contended  that  war  to  be  justifiable  must  have  a 
defined  and  adequate  object,  and  that*' the  onlyjust  and  legitimate  reason 
for  its  continuance  was  th^  establishment  of  peace."||     Their  opponents 

*  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

t  See  Lord  Stanhope  in  reply  to  Lord  Macaulay,  voL  ii.  p.  187. 

X  Life  by  Earl  Stanhope,  vol.  ill  pp.  351,  352. 

I  Appendix  I.  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Newmarch.  Journal  Statistical  Society, 
Td.  xviii.  pp.  260-262. 

D  Boscoe  on  the  War.  *'We  might  have  continued,**  he  says,  "at  peace  in 
1803,  if  we  would  have  evacuated  Malta,  as  we  had  agreed  to  do  at  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens ;  or  would  evea  have  been  satisfied  by  a  ten  years'  possession  of  it.  We 
might  have  had  It  in  1806,  with  the  cession  of  Hanover,  Malta,  and  the  Cape,  with 
the  possessions  of  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Island  of  Tobago  in  the 
West,  and  with  an  acknowledged  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
sent, if  our  connexion  with  Bussia  had  not  prevented  us.  We  may  have  it  yet 
(1807)  if  we  can  subdue  our  exasperated  passions."— But  this  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  question. 
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aiicitoJ  that,  wfaafterer  were  tfaeerik^f  war,  k  mm  necowary  thejihoaU 
ba  boma  "till  it  ooaU  be  put  «b  aadto  with  lafety,  bacanse  without  dia- 
gnoe.*'*  BqA  of  these  vera  azioBM  that  were,  in  the  ahatoMst,  ineoa- 
trovertible.  It  is  aet,  however,  by  azionia  that  these  things  are  decided. 
Yean  of  Culam  and  auocess  rolled  on ;  And  the  aame  and  inflaenee  of 
Great  Britain  were  mightaer  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  than  they  could 
possibly  have  been  afit«  a  peaoe  ooaehided  earlier  under  the  mediation  of 
any  continental  power. 

As  regards  the  node  of  provi<Ung  fat  the  expenditure  by  loans,  Lord 
Stanhope  considecst  that  the  able  and  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  Newmarah^ 
has  established  beyond  question  that  Mr.  IHu's  plans  were  the  bestwiuch 
at  their  lespeedve  period  could  have  been  carried  into  effiset.  If  any  nuA 
oould  Bsake  this  dear,  it  would  be  Mr.  Newnaidi ;  bat  when  we  aee  1002^ 
in  Thrae  per  Cent.  Consola,  and  87i.  ds.  6d.  in  Three  per  Cent.  Redneed 
(187Z.  9s.  6d.,  at  a  rate  of  interest  the  most  difficult  to  be  diminished^ 
given  for  1002.,  if  not  soosethiDg  less,  in  money,  we  cannot  help  thinlong 
that  the  Stodc  Exchange  must  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  atatesman. 
It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  a  greater  portion  than  hitherto  of  all  waur 
loans  were  to  be  taken  in  Long  Annuities.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  understood 
to  have  urged  that  the  expenses  of  a  war  should,  in  justice,  be  borne  by  the 
generation  that  undertakes  it  This  would  involve  old  Kaqpar's  difficulty§ 
of  tpkai  it  wag  alnmL  But,  under  an  v  circumstancea,  it  is  desirable  to 
nsBove  the  presenre  aa  aoon  as  possible.  The  falling  in  cf  Loug 
Annuities  in  1860  was  equal,  in  round  unmbers,  to  the  extinction  of 
about  seventy  millions  of  debt;||  and  as  the  investors  in  such  securitiea 
ai«  continusily  beooming  move  numerons,  a  loan  of  this  kind  may  be 
elfeeted  with  leas  difiicwlty  than  formerly.  Though  only  granted  for 
thirty  years,  the  Long  Aniraities  issued  in  1855  were  taken  at  about  161. 
money  fi>r  one  pound  yearly,  and  they  afterwards  rose  in  the  market  to 
18/.  lOa. 

Mr.  Newmarch  is  undoubtedly  rig^t  that,  in  the  loans  of  Pitt — ^when 
nearly  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  (ex^osive  of  Irish  loans  and 
other  lesser  amounts)  had  to  be  borrowed  in  about  nine  years — ^it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  raised  the  sums  requited  ''ex^uaively  or 
mainly  in  Long  Aanuitiea.'^  We  only  oomplain  that  they  were  scarcely 
resorted  to  at  all.  The  more  tenable  objection  to  his  financial  policy  in 
that  he  should  have  borrowed  principally  upon  a  description  of  stock 
which  entails  its  annual  burden  undiminished  to  the  present  day,**  and  it 
must  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances;  for,  in  his  first  great 
plan  of  finanoe,  he  announced  as  one  of  the  principles  that  would  guide 
iiim,  "  That  a  fund  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  better  to  the  country  than 
those  at  low  rates ;  that  a  four  per  cent,  is  preferable  to  a  three  per  cent., 
and  a  five  per  cent,  better  liian  a  four.     The  reason  being  that  in  all 

*  Canning's  speeches  at  Liyerpool.  f  Life,  voL  iv.  p.  414. 

i:  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  voL  xviil  (1855),  p.  KX 
In  Southey*s  BaUk  t^f  Blenheim, 
We  take  the  amouni  stated  in  parliament    Some  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
pitomiea**  make  it  less. 

^  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Sodety,  vol.  xviii.  p.  135. 

**  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  first  of  his  suooessors  who  has  hazarded  even  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  Three  per  Cents. 
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operations  of  finanoe  we  should  have  in  view  a  plan  of  redemption, 
Gxadually  to  redeem  and  extinguish  oar  debt  ought  ever  to  be  the  wise 
pursuit  of  government.  Every  scheme  and  operation  of  finance  should 
be  directed  to  that  end,  and  managed  with  that  view."* 

We  have  briefly  noticed  these  subjects,  because  we  shall  rarely  advert 
to  them  as  we  proceed. 

**>  When  at  the  age  of  twenty-four/'  says  Lord  Stanhope, ''  Mr.  Pitt 
was  called  upon  to  fill  the  highest  pUice  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign, 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  difficulties — the  greatest,  perhaps,  that 
any  prime  minister  of  England  ever  had  to  grapple  with."  Everything 
was  in  disorder.  His  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  for- 
midable majority  ;  and  diey  were  led  '*  by  Burke  and  Sheridan,  by  Fox 
and  Lord  North.**  Amongst  the  friends  of  his  ''  early  yeare"  who — in 
addition  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland — supported  the  new  premier  in  his  time 
of  need,  we  find  his  old  associates  at  Wimbledon — Arden  and  Eliot  and 
Wilberforce.  Dundas  had  become  his  firmest  adherent,  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  the  sharer  of  his  social  indulgences ;  but  it  was  to  his  own 
extraordinary  firmness,  and  the  inflexible  will  of  the  king  his  master,  that 
he  chiefly  owed  the  victory  he  achieved.  He  was  popular  in  the  City,  and 
its  freedom  having  been  voted  to  him,  to  be  presented  in  a  gold  box  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas,  it  was  brought  for  that  purpose  to  his 
brother's  house  in  Berkeley-square,  where  he  then  resided,  by  a  deputation 
of  ^  civic  authorities,  and  he  accompanied  them  on  their  return  to  par* 
take  of  a  dinner  at  Grocers'  Hall.  Both  going  and  coming  back  he  was 
welcomed  by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  people,  whose  loud  acclama- 
tions of  applause  were  '^  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  enemies,"  more  espe- 
dally,  it  would  appear,  to  the  members  of  Brooke's,  which  at  that  time 
^  was  the  stronghold  of  his  political  opponents."  In  front  of  the  club  he 
was  attacked — after  the  fiisbion  of  a  century  earlier — by  a  riotous  crowd 
armed  with  bludgeons  and  broken  chair-poles ;  -the  carriage  he  rode  in  was 
nearly  demolished ;  the  blows  intended  for  the  prime  minister  were  warded 
ofif  by  Lord  Chatham ;  and  with  great  difficulty  he  escaped  into  White's. 
That  any  but  the  lowest  retainers  of  the  party  had  mixed  themselves  up 
in  this  disgraceful  outrage,  we  cannot  believe,  though  Lord  Stanhope  tells 
OS  that  the  contrary  ''  was  asserted  and  believed  at  the  time." 

His  popularity  in  the  City  may  partly,  we  think,  have  been  attributed 
to  a  noble  instance  of  self-denial,  which  he  had  shown  soon  after  his 
accession  to  office.  By  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  the  clerkship 
of  the  Pdls  fell  in — a  sinecure  place  for  life,  worth  3000/.  a  year.  Every 
one  expected  that  he  would  have  taken  it  for  himself.  The  struggle  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  of  doubtful  issue.  If  he  failed  as  a  statesman, 
there  was  notliing  for  him  but  a  return  to  the  bar  and  to  his  patrimony 
c^  SOOiL  a  year.  But  he  preferred  that  the  sinecure  should  be  given  to 
extinguish  a  pension  of  3200/.  a  year,  which  had  been  granted  by  Lord 
Rockingham  to  Colonel  Barr^,  under  rather  questionable  circumstances ; 
and  he  himself  gave  up  the  splendid  prize.  '*  I  must  acknowledge,"  said 
Lord  Thurlow,  with  manly  frankness,  '<  that  I  was  shabby  enough  to 
advise  Mr.  Pitt  to  take  this  office,  as  it  had  fairly  fftllen  into  his  hands ; 
and  I  believe  that  I  should  have  been  shabby  enough  to  have  done  so 

*Lifie,voLi.p.^9. 
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myselfy  since  other  great  and  exalted  characters  had  so  recently  set  me 
the  example."  Barre,  while  grateful  for  its  having  been  conferred  upon 
him,  spoke  of  it  in  a  public  view  as  <'  the  act  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he 
stood  upon  a  high  eminent^e  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  which  he  was 
destined  to  govern ;"  and  it  is  clear  that  upon  this  eminence  he  had 
determined  to  remain. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  still  to  fight  his  way.  Some  fifty, 
of  what  were  known  as  the  Independents,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  union 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  parties,  but  their  well-intended 
efforts  led  to  no  satisfactory  result ;  the  chiefs  were  both  confident  of 
victory.  A  dissolution  of  parliament  was  what  the  opposition  chiefly 
dreaded.  While  they  had  yet  the  power  they  moved  and  carried  Ad- 
dresses to  the  king,  praying  him  to  change  his  ministers ;  but  the  replies 
were  firm  and  dignified  refusals.  "  Not  a  century  ago,**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Powys,  "  a  vote  of  the  Commons  could  bestow  a  crown,  now  it  cannot 
even  procure  the  dismissal  of  a  minister."  In  the  mean  time  addresses 
of  approval  and  confidence  were  presented  to  the  king,  in  numbers  that 
gave  sufficient  proof  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  tlie  nation.  The 
adverse  majority,  which  at  Pitt's  accession  to  power  had  been  as 
many  as  54,  was  at  last  reduced  to  1 ;  and  a  dissolution  was  determined 
upon. 

It  was  near  being  delayed,  for  a  time,  in  a  rather  extraordinary  manner. 
Before  morning  of  the  day  that  it  was  to  have  taken  place,  the  Great  Seal 
was  stolen  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  without  the  Great 
Seal  there  could  be  no  dissolution.  An  order  was  issued  for  a  new  one, 
bearing  the  date  of  1784 ;  and  by  working  throughout  the  night,  the 
able  artists  who  were  employed  had  completed  it  by  noon  the  following 
day.  Tarvis  camponere  magna,  we  are  reminded  that,  during  the  poli- 
tical excitement  of  1841,  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  an  ancient 
borough  was  stolen  from  the  boot  of  a  mail  coach,  under  similar  auspicious 
circumstances ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  either  case,  complicity  could 
have  been  fairly  imputed  to  the  political  parties  likely  to  have  practised 
so  "  curious  a  manoeuvre."* 

To  the  minister  the  result  of  the  new  elections  was  a  splendid  triumph. 
It  seems  strange  to  read  of  the  election  for  Westminster  lasting  forty 
days,  or  of  a  scrutiny  being  demanded  against  a  majority  of  635  votes,  or 
of  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  as  a  single  constituency.  The  changes  since 
then  have  not  been  trifling.  Pitt,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination  for 
London,  without  his  consent,  and  had  been  invited  to  stand  for  Bath  and 
other  places,  determined  again  to  offer  himself  for  the  University  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  studies  and  of  his  earliest  friendships.  He  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  continued  to  represent  it  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Of  the  supporters  of  his  adversary,  who  were  now 
called  JFox^s  Martyrs,  a  hundred  and  sixty  lost  their  seats. 

When  the  parliament  thus  chosen  assembled,  the  ministry  was  found 
to  have  a  majority,  against  which  it  soon  became  useless  to  divide.  The 
India  Bill  that  had  been  lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  though  bjr  a 
majority  against  it  of  only  8  votes,  was  now  carried  by  271  to  60;  and 
it  established  that  control  over  the  government  of  our  possessions  in  the 
East  which,  ''  with  some  modifications,"  continued,  till  it  became  unsuit* 

*  The  words  used  in  a  letter  from  Pitt  to  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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able  for  the  complicated  interests  it  embraced,  and  till  the  entire  power 
was  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  The  revenues  of  our 
own  country — then  greatly  disordered — were  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  It  was  attempted  to  destroy  the  great  evil  of  smuggling,  by 
reducing  the  heavy  duties  on  tea ;  but  it  was  an  evil  that  required  more 
powerful  measures  than  could  then,  or  long  after,  be  applied.  Many  still 
living  remember  having  seen  parties  of  armed  smugglers,  with  keg^  of 
brandy  at  their  saddle-bows,  galloping  through  the  lanes  of  Kent  in  open 
day,  in  defiance  of  all  authority.  Amongst  the  minor  reforms  to  which 
the  minister's  original  hatred  of  peculation  directed  his  notice,  was  a 
Hmitation  of  the  privilege  given  to  members  of  parliament  of  franking 
letters.  Some  have  computed  that  the  yearly  loss  to  the  revenue,  by  the 
gross  abuse  of  this  privilege,  was  little  short  of  170,000^.  Several  bank- 
ing firms  had  whole  *'  box-fulls"  of  blank  covers,  with  the  signature  onK 


of  a  member,  to  be  dated  and  filled  up  as  required.  It  was  provid 
therefore,  that  in  future  no  member  of  either  House  should  frank  more 
than  ten  letters  daily,  and  that  they  should  be  dated  and  entirely  addressed 
by  himself.  Still  the  system  worked  badly.  '*  No  amount,"  Lord  Stan* 
hope  reminds  us,  *'  of  public  forethought  is  ever  quite  a  match  for  private 
skill,  and  many  cases  of  most  ingenious  evasion  are  recorded."  Against 
the  charge  of  forging  the  franks  of  Sir  John  Hope,  the  party  accused 
protested  that  he  had  merely  written  on  his  own  letter,  "  Free,  I  hope.'' 
The  death  of  a  peer  was  announced  in  a  frank  under  his  own  hand.  He 
had  written  it  ike  morning  that  he  died,  and  it  was  used,  from  habit,  by 
his  family. 

Some  of  the  most  important  public  events  which  took  place  between 
this  time  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutiona^  war — ^in  addition  to 
the  great  measures  of  finance — were  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings ;  the 
proceedings  that  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  mental  alienation  of  the 
king ;  and  the  occasional  disturbance,  though  without  resort  to  hostilities, 
of  our  pacific  relations  with  the  continental  courts.  These  we,  for  \the 
most  part,  lay  aside  as  matters  of  history.  Our  attention  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  what  is  personal :  or  immediately  connected  with  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  Pitt. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
manding majorities,  the  premier,  whose  youth  was  made  a  byword,  ex- 
perienced some  vexatious  defeats.  Eden,  writing  of  this  to  a  friend 
rather  later,  said,  *'  It  proved  what  he  had  told  him,  that  it  was  a  very 
loose  parliament,  and  that  government  had  not  a  decisive  hold  of  it  upon 
any  material  question."  We  have  had  such  '^  very  loose  parliaments" 
even  in  our  own  day.  Pitt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  obtainea  the  king's 
permission  to  bring  in  his  measure  for  parliamentary  reform.  His  majesty 
nad  promised  to  use  no  influence  against  it,*  No  one  would  now  sup- 
pose such  influence  possible.  Wilberforce  came  from  Nice  at  Pitt's  re- 
quest to  support  it,  and  was  his  guest  in  Downing-street,  '*  as  he  was 
luso  on  many  subsequent  occasions."  Dundas,  too,  spoke  in  its  favour. 
<^  But  the  minister  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  defeated  by  248 
votes,  there  being  on  his  side  only  174."  Even  the  proposal  to  give 
compensation  to  the  proprietors  of  disfranchised  boroughs  could  not 
make  it  acceptable. 

*  We  would  refer  to  his  whole  letter.  Appendix,  voL  L  p.  15. 
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He  was  still  aume  vexai,  pevhaps — he  is  deaeabed,  indeed,  m  bavinr 
been  '^  most  bitteilv  disai^pointed"—- at  tlie  vejeedon  of  his  inten<ieQ 
measures  forimprofingthe  commordal  intscoouae  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  change  was  to  have  been  a  very  moderate  one.  It 
was  chiefly  to  hav«  equalised  the  duties :  so  that  i^  on  any  article  im- 
ported into  either  country  firom  the  othez^  they  wese  different,  they  were 
to  be  reduced  "  in  the  kii^;dom  where  they  were  the  highest  down  to  ^tue 
lower  scale."  ''  Of  all  the  objects  of  my  life/'  he  said,  after  a  statesman- 
like  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  ^  this  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  important  that  I  mer  hawe  engaged  in."  And  he 
ezpoessed  in  strong  language  his  deep  interest  in  its  snocesd.  But  from 
the  manufacturers  of  England  '^a  loud  and  angry  cry  arose;**  and 
it  was  nowhere  more  violent  than  at  Manchester.  The  anoestors  of  the 
mat  apostles  of  free  trade  were  amongst  its  most  detenmned  opponents. 
In  Ireland — ^for  in  Ireland,  strange  to  say,  it  was  strongly  opposed — ^its 
defeat  was  celebrated  by  a  general  illumination.  With  a  doubtful  sup- 
port in  pariiament,  and  with  a  doable  opposition  horn  without,  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  any  longer^  and  the  measure  to  which,  for  almost  a 
year,  he  had  devoted  himself,  was  reluctantly  abandoned.  The  public 
ffood  that  he  had  in  view  was  unaccomplished;  in  both  nations  fresh 
jealousies  were  excited;  and  he  himself,  for  a  time,  felt  a  decline  in  public 
favour.* 

**  Pitt,"  writes  Wilberforoe  in  his  journal,  ''  does  not  make  Mends.'' 
In  public  li£e  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  faculty  of  making  them. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  (as  quoted  by  Lord  Stanhope)  describes  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  House  of  Commons  in  words  which  bear  evidence  of  their 
tenth.  After  speaking  of  his  person  as  *'  tall  and  slender,  but  without 
elegance  or  grace  in  his  manner,''  he  says,  f  if  not  r^ulsive,  he  waa 
cold,  stifl^  aq4  without  suavity  or  amenity.  He  seemed  never  to  invite 
approach,  or  to  encourage  acquuntance,  though  when  addressed  he  could 
be  polite,  communicative,  and  occasionally  gracious.  Smiles  were  not 
natunil  to  him  even  when  seated  on  the  Treasury  bench.  .  .  .  Frooa 
the  instant  that  Pitt  entered  the  doorway  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
advanced  up  the  floor  with  a  quick  and  firm  step,  bis  head  erect  and 
thrown  back,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  nor  favouring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance  any  of  the  individuab  seated  on  either  side,  among 
whom  many  who  possessed  50002.  a  year  would  have  been  gratified  by 
so  slight  a  mark  of  attention.  It  was  not  thus  that  Lord  Korth  or  Fox 
treated  parliament.'* 

Out  of  parliament  his  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  his  high  responsi- 
bilities. He  could  not,  it  is  true,  relinquish  his  habit  of  sleepng  in  the 
country,  and  at  first  he  had  «  house  on  Putney-heath ;  sometimes  in- 
dulging himself  with  a  day  or  two  At  Brighton.  In  1785,  he  purchased 
Holwood,  in  Kent,  a  mile  or  two  6:0m  E^yes.  He  had  long  desired  it. 
When  a  boy  he  used  to  go  a  bird-nesting  in  its  woods ;  and  "  told  me,** 

*  Fox  tried  to  mike  what  has  smoe  been  called  political  capital  of  this  defeat* 
While  staying  at  Knowslej,  with  Lord  Derby,  they  visited  Manchester,  and  were 
escorted  by  crowds,  wearing  blue  and  buff  cockades,  to  a  public  dinner.  "  A  pro- 
cession," wrote  FoK,  -"  as  ilne  and  not  tmHke  that  upon  my  chairing  in  West- 
minster." .  .  .  *(  I  never  saw  more  apparent  unanimity  than  seemed  to  be  in 
our  favour."    It  led,  however,  to  no  result 
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nid  Lord  BathunBt  to  BogeOy  <'diat  it  vw  ahrays  liii  wish  to  call  it  hia 
own*  * 

*'  As  the  cares  of  office  grew  upon  him,  he  went  of  eouTBe  much  less 
ioto  general  society.  He  would  often,  for  whole  hoursy  ride  or  sit  with 
only  Steele^t  or  Rose,}  or  Dandas,  for  his  ccHnpanioa.  ^or  was  thia 
merely  from  the  ease  and  rest  of  thus  vnbendii^g  his  mind.  Men  who 
know  the  general  habits  of  great  ministers  are  well  aware  how  many 
details  wany  be  expedited  and  difficulties  smoothed  away  by  quiet  chat  with 
a  thorougnly  trusted  friend  in  lesser  office.  Pitt»  however,  often  gave^ 
and  often  accepted,  small  dinner  parties,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
them."  Lord  Wellesley,  to  whose  opinions  we  referred  in  a  former 
article,  says  of  him,  that  ''  his  constant  delight  was  society,''  that  <*  his 
manners  were  perfectly  plain,  liis  wit  quick  and  ready;"  and/  that  he 
was  endowed  beyond  any  man  whom  his  lordship  had  known,  ^'  with  a 
gay  heart  and  a  social  spirit."  § 

His  habits  in  Downing-street  "were  very  simple.  He  breakfasted 
every  morning  at  nine,  sometimes  inviting  to  that  meal  any  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  to  talk  on  business,  and  it  was  seldom  when  the 
House  of  Commons  met  that  he  could  find  leisare  for  a  ride."|| 

Bat  at  Hoi  wood  there  seems  to  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  happy 
hours  he  had  passed  at  Wimbledon.  When  Wilberforee  and  Grenvilie 
were  his  guests,  '*  after  breakfast,"  writej  Wilherfioftie  in  his  Diary,  ^<  we 
sallied  forth,  armed  with  bill-hooks,  cutting  new  walks  from  one  large 
tree  to  another,  throogh  the  thickets."  On  another  and  later  occasion 
we  have  an  entry :  ''  To  Holwood  by  half-past  four.  Pitt  riding  out. 
Lord  Camden  and  J.  Villiers  came,  with  wihom  walked.  Pitt,  Cannings 
and  Peprper  Arden  came  in  late  to  dinner.  .  .  .  Eveniug :  Canniiig 
and  Pitt  reading  claancs."  Lord  Grenville  told  Rogers  that  Pitt  "  shewed 
taste  in  the  planting ;  but  lie  mismanaged  the  water  sadly  ;  and  laughed 
when  I  remonstrated  against  his  levelling,  as  be  did,  part  of  the  fortifi* 
cation  in  the  Roman  camp  there.  All  the  Roman  remains  amongst  us^ 
and  whatever  related  to  Gothic  or  ancient  time^  he  held  in  no  great 
leqiect."^  The  purchase  of  the  property  at  Holwood  was  not  made  at 
once,  hut  at  intervab  from  1785  to  1794,  and  its  cost  was  8950/.,  of 
which  4000/.  remained  unpaid,  as  a  mortgage  on  the  land.  The  build* 
ings  he  erected  were  «dd  to  have  been  very  slightly  constructed,  on  the 
plea  that  they  would  last  as  long  as  he  required  them.  As  it  now  stands 
it  was  rebuilt  by  a  subsequent  proprietor.  Lord  Stanhope**  describes  it 
as  in  a  beautiful  country,  ihe  view  extending  over  a  varied  and  undu- 
lating plun,  from  the  heights  of  Sydenham  on  the  one  side,  to  the 
heights  of  Knockholt  Beeches  on  the  other.  In  the  grounds  are  consi- 
derable remains  of  the  Roman  camp  referred  to  by  Lord  Grenville,  in 


»  "RecoUectionSj-p.  189. 

f  Steele  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  Pitt's  first  mlnitrtry.  "  He  must 
take  c«ie»"  said  Wilberforoe,  «*  whom  he  midces  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  it  ia 
rather  a  roguish  oflace."  "  Mind  what  you  say,"  answered  Steele,  **  for  I  am 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury," 

X  Cohhett  used  te  describe  Geoi^  Rose  as  so  oompletely  an  office-fixture,  that 
the  clerks  might  by  mistake  have  hung  thek  hats  upon  bis  nose. 

§  Life  by  Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  ||  Ibid. 

5  •*  Recollections."    Second  edition,  p.  18S.  **  VbL  i.  p.  279. 
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part  OTergrowQ  by  some  fine  trees.  We  write  with  the  same  line  of 
country  before  us.  At  present  Hoi  wood  belongs  to  Lord  Cran  worth. 
He  is  said  to  cherish  its  memorials;  but  all  that  exist  are  a  writing* 
table  used  by  Pitt,  a  tree  beneath  which  he  often  sat,  and  the  *'  WUber- 
force  oak''  of  the  abolition.  He  could  now  rarely  find  time  for 
a  visit  to  Burton  Pynsent,  but  his  letters  to  Lady  Chatham  show  the 
same  kind  attachment  as  e?er;  the  same  deep  interest  in  her  afiairs;  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  relieve  her  ffOm  embarrassments  which  a  delay  in 
the  payment  of  some  dividends  had  for  a  time  occasioned.  He  finely 
places  his  means  at  her  disposal,  and  assures  her  that  he  can  do  so 
'<  without  its  coming  across  any  convenience  or  pleasure"  of  his  own.* 
Tet  even  then  he  was  himself  falling  into  similar  difficulties.  As  may 
be  supposed,  his  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with  public  business  to 
allow  of  his  giving  attention  to  his  private  aiTurs.  Amongst  his  servants, 
therefore,  ''  there  was  very  great  waste,  and  probably  worse  than  waste  ;** 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Smith,t  whom  he  had  requested  to  look  into 
his  accounts,  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  introducing  any  better 
system.     It  was  destined  to  be  an  accumulating  eviL 

In  1785,  his  sister  Lady  Hariot,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  was 
married  to  his  friend  Mr.  Eliot,  and  the  following  year  she  died  in  child- 
birth. He  alludes  to  this,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  deep  feeling. 
He  was  accused  of  writing  coldly  of  his  father's  death,  but  it  was  the  only 
time  that  such  a  charge  could  have  been  brought  against  him.  There 
was  manly  tenderness  in  his  letter  on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  and 
he  never  mentions  the  illness  or  death  even  of  a  domestic  except  with 
kindly  interest.  From  the  time  of  his  bereavement,  Mr.  Eliot,  we  are 
told,  ^^  took  up  his  reridence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  and  they  continued  to 
live  like  brothers.  But  Mr.  Eliot  never  recovered  his  former  cheerful- 
ness and  spirits,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  mix  again  in  general 
society ."j:  Ho  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury  in  1793,  and 
in  1797,  "at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,"  he  died.  Wilberforce, 
writing  on  this  sad  occasion  to  Lord  Muncaster,  says  :  *^  To  Pitt  the  loss 
of  Eliot  is  a  loss  indeed — and  then  his  poor  little  girl.''§  The  friend 
whom  Pitt  had  described,  when  they  were  preparing  for  their  visit  to 
France,  as  "  the  robust  Eliot,"  was  to  die  even  younger  than  himself. 

His  own  health,  which  had  been  restored  when  at  Cambridge  by  the 
pleasant  prescriptions  of  Dr.  Addington,  soon  began  to  give  way  under 
that  double  wear  in  Downing-street  and  the  House  of  Commons  which 
only  one  man  living  seems  to  encounter  with  impunity.  "  It  was  very 
delicate  in  his  iearly  youth,  and  it  again  became  so  ere  he  had  passed  the 
prime  of  manhood."  Bishop  Tomline  was  wrong  in  telling  us  that,  after 
his  recovery  at  Cambridge,  he  was  '*  a  healthy  man  for  many  years."  On 
the  occasion  of  carrying  one  of  his  India  bills  of  1788  by  only  a  small 
majority,  Lord  Momington  (afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley)  writes  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham :  *<  What  hurt  us,  I  believe  materially,  last 
night,  was  that  Pitt,  who  had  reserved  himself  to  answer  Fox,  was,  just 

*  Letter  to  Ladj  Chatham,  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  280. 
t  Bailed  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Carrington  in  1796. 
±  Quoted  from  Dr.  Pretyman's  Biography. 
§  Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 
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at  ihe  dose  of  a  very  able  speech  of  Fox's,  taken  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able 
to  speak  at  all,  so  that  the  House  went  to  the  division  with  the  whole 
impression  of  our  adversaries'  arguments  in  a  great  degree  unanswered. 
•  •  •  I  think  this  is  the  most  unpleasant  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  ever 
happened  to  us."*  About  the  time  of  Mr.  Eliot's  last  illness  we  also  find 
Pitt  himself,  ^*  almost  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,"  Lord  Stanhope 
says,  referring  to  his  failure  of  health.f  <'  The  toils  of  office  and  of  par- 
liament" (continues  his  biographer)^  '^  at  a  most  arduous  crisis  told  at 
last  severely  upon  a  constitution  that  was  never  stronc.  He  suffered 
sreatly,  as  did  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  1846,  from  headaches."  He  says 
himself  that  he  had  *'  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of  them  for  several  days."  . 
Previous  to  1797  there  are  passages  to  a  like  effect ;  and  it  was  with 
diminished  strength  that  he  had  to  bear  nine  years  more  of  the  same  ez<» 
hausting  toil. 

We  have  merely  referred  to  public  events  as  they  personally  affected 
himself.  But,  in  every  way,  there  is  still  so  much  that  is  interesting  in 
these  volumes,  and  we  feel  such  reliance  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
materials  they  afford,  that,  pausing  for  the  present,  we  shall  recur  to 
them  in  future  pages. 


THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA.§ 


It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  the  incidents  enacted  and  the  events 
pending  in  North  America,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  mystery  as  well  as  a 
marvel.  But  what  but  marvels  can  be  expected  of  a  new  country  and  a 
new  people?  It  will  be  well  if  the  old  nations  are  warned  in  time  and 
prepared  for  that  which  is  most  likely  to  ensue.  The  lapse  of  twelve 
months  changed  an  untaxed  Republic  into  two  military  Confederacies 
engaged  in  desperate  war  with  each  other,  and  burdened  already  with 
debts  exceeding  in  charge  the  national  debt  of  Britain.  The  number  of 
men  actually  maintained  in  arms  for  upwards  of  a  year  is  something  in* 
credible.  From  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  these  isknds  the 
Northerners  have  not  only  sent  seven  hundred  thousand  volunteers  into 
the  field,  but  have  kept  them  there  since  last  summer.  No  wonder  that 
trade  is  paralysed  ana  industry  neglected.  There  is  now  but  one  trade 
in  Amenca,  and  that  is  the  trade  of  war.  We  know  that  it  is  a  traffic 
that  can  never  end  in  gain,  but  the  Americans  are  embracing  it,  with  all 
its  costs  and  consequences,  as  the  most  enrapturing  pursuit  in  the  world. 
The  people  are  intoxicated  with  the  successes  of  their  troops  and  delirious 
with  visions  of  militazy  glory.  The  South  is  to  be  crushed  outright^  and 
held  as  conquered  territory,  or  partitioned  among  military  colonists. 

•  Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  f  Letter  to  Dundas,  voL  iii  p.  64. 

ilb.,  same  page. 
North  America.    By  Anthony  TroUope.    TwoVola    Chapman  and  HsIL 
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That  whieh  b  almoet  of  as  great  iinportaBo»  to  «  atf  the  tk^enitfticm 
ef  the  eotton-ginwing'  tanitofriea  is  m  opinions  of  (^e  Nortfanneiv, 
fintber  upheld  hy  the  tonper  of  the  moment;  tO'  the  effect  that  amtes 
whieh  hove  conquered  at  nooie'  eaa  conquer  eyerrwhete  elee.  We  are 
expressly  apprised  of  ^one  certain  consequence  of  the  strife,  cm  wU^ 
Europe  may  safely  ealcnlatei'*  and  that  is  that  Americans  **  will  ner^r 
again  be  the  peaceable  people  they  were."  An^  then  we  as»  told  openly 
that  all  pending  hostilities  will  he  <£reeted  against  us.  In  an  article  of 
esjm  argumentation,  most  rare  on  the  odier  side  of  lAie  Atlantic^  and  the 
•bject  of  which  is  professedly  to  still  onquiet  spirits,  die  Nem  Yerk 
Joumai  of  Commerce  tells  ns  liiat  ***  there  is  to-day  one  sendraent  in 
which  the  whole  American  peoii^,  ^lorth  and  South',  seem  to  agree,  and 
diat  is  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  Engknd."  ^  With  an  immense  army, 
a  triumphant  general,  a  splendid  mUitaiy  equipment,  an  iron-ckd  nary 
already  superior  to  any  in  the  worlil,  and  rapidly  increasing,  onr  people 
are  impressed  with  an  idea  of  their  own  prowess.**  '^  England  wiU 
terribly  mistake  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  American  peqdie  if  she 
imagines  that  the  Mason  and  SKdeli  afiUr  has  passed  off  onr  ram^,  or 
that  we  regard  it  to-day  in  any  other  light  than  that  m  whieh  we  viewed 
it  when  they  were  brought  into  our  ports." 

There  seems  every  probability  that  America  will  bring  about  a  rupture 
with  the  old  country  simply  because  she  has  always  envied  and  disliked 
us,  because  she  has  always  coveted  America  for  the  Americans,  and 
abhors  the  independent  attitude  of  Canada  as  much  as  she  does  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  because  she  has  now,  or  is  supposed  soon  to  have,  a 
great  and  triumphant  force  in  hand.  When  she  has  annexed  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scoitia,  CsAacht,  and  British  Columbia,  and  utterly 
extinguished  the  old  country,  the  same  unchristian  feeling  would,  no 
doubt,  prompt  a  emsade  idl  ronnd  the  worlds  or  the  trampling  uBMbribot 
ef  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Bnt  die  causes  of  ruptore  avowed  by  the  Amerieana  are  more.  The 
hostility  of  feeling,  die  g^reat  and  irredstible  forces,  naval  an4  military, 
inshed  with  triumph,  ami  the  hankering^  aAter  Canada,  mm  aii  adttntted; 
hnt  the  immediarto  cause  of  thttse  very  angry  passtone  aitheiiea  itself  to 
the  fact  of  eur  neutrality.  The  very  steps  that  we  hai«  taken  t^  easniw 
peace,  and  the  attitade  we  have  aesemed  to  avoid  embamasenmil^  aiw 
made  the  basts  of  Imsdlity  against  us !  The  policy  of  America  is  as  great 
a  marvel  as  the  kaleidoscopic  phases  throng^  which  iit  is  incsasaudj 
passing-.  **  The  hear  is  now  at  hand,*'  we  are  told,  ^  when-  we  must 
demand  the  cessadon  of  neutrality,  and  England  nrast  be  friend  ov 
enemy.*^  Neutrality  is  not  a  penrnsnMe  thiog  wfd»  so  dtmiia«ering  m 
power.  We  must  not  only  disavow,  but  we  nrast  snppesa  Southerft 
sympatliies — modism  absolutism  is  nmde  f»  eitend  itself  to  men's  ao»- 
seiences ;  we  must  widrivarw  our  recognition  of  the  Soathemera  as  belli- 
fferente^  and  admit  that  they  hsffo  passed  undlsr  the  yoke;-  we  most 
diaeoarqge  abolidonistr  s»  it  there  were  no  '^Amerban  aboKdonral 
Unionists  V*  we  nraet  Uivei'dlrow  onr  nrintstry,  and  we  mnst  **  rapidly 
assume  a  position  of  friendly  feeling"  towards  the  American  govemment» 
abhorring  all  nautra^ty.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  go  down  on  our 
knees,  attest  to  a  sympathy  that  does  not  exist,  and  most,  eontntely  beg 
to  be  forgiven.  Ae  if  abfett  concessma  ever  yet  prsterved  »  people^  ar  as 
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if  the  most  bamifiathifr  advlaliooiB  were  made  to  the  most  mtcertain  of  dl 
tyrannies— Chat  of  a  demoeracj — such  eonkl  be  expeeted  for  a  moment 
to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling^,  to  allay  angry  pasriona,  to*  ward  off  rancour, 
or  to  Btay  the  bloodthirsty  passion  for  satQection  and  conquest  that  is  now 
iMopant  from  Maine  to  New^  Orieans! 

Had  we  assumed  another  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Nbrtfieniers  \ 
had  we,  instead  of  allowing  our  manufacturing  population  to  suflfer  anif 
starve,  not  only  sympathised  with  the  Southmers,  but  have  broken*  the 
imperfect  Moekade  esteb]i6hed>  in  the  earlier  period  of  die  crvil  war,  set 
trade  at  liberty,  and  lent  our  moral  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Sontll^ 
we  should  jusdy  have  exposed  ourselves  to  a  feeling  of  hostSity  on  the 
part  of  the  North ;  but  we  should  have  gained  a  doublis  advantage^— we 
shotdd  have  stemmed  the  enmity  of  the  S^th,  and  we  should  have  thrown 
impediments  in  the  way  of  that  triumphant  promss,  the  end  and  aim  of 
which  must,  we  are  incessantly  wanied,  be  ttie  humiliation  of  Great 
Britain !  As  it  is^  we  are  told  by  the  Northerners,  who  discount  the 
enmity  of  the  South  before  they  Imve  the  bill  in  their  possession,  that^ 
^  from  Maine  to  Texas,  loyal  citioens  and  rebels  unite  in  the  MSng 
which  has  been  engendered  by  the  course,  right  or  wrong^  which  Eng^ 
land  has  pursued.  It  n  about  the  only  thing  on  which  North  and  Soutb 
agree,  and  this  &ct  is  of  profound  importaiice  at  this  moment.  A  hostile 
feeling  on  the  one  side,  and  a  deep  chagrin,,  or  possibly  a  decided  enmity, 
en  the  other,  must  lead  to  war  in  the  coane  of  time.**  As  it  appears 
from  this  statement  that  hostility  has  been  engendered,  and  has  attained 
its  acme  without  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  against 
its  wisdom  or  justice,  its  policy  or  its  humanity.  It  shows  one  thing,  the 
wisdom  of  which  is  attested  by  all  history,  that  half  measures  never 
answer,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Great  Britain  to  hove 
buckled  on  its  armour  at  once  and  to  have  taken  the  part  of  one  be!i»- 
gerent  or  another,  4han  wait  to  be  attacked  hf  both  ;  not  that  we  enter- 
tain any  apprehenrion  as  to  Ae  result.  First  of  all,  we  have  right  on 
our  side,  and,  therefore,  before  Beaven,  we  have  preserved  a  striet 
neutrality,  and  no  code  of  religion,  morality,  or  poKoy — save  on  American 
one — can  make  us  amenable  for  that;  again,  it  is-  true  that  America  has 
seven  bundled  thousand  men  in  anns,  and  when  joined  by  Ae  South  may 
have  half  a  million  of  men,  as  well  as  the  largest  non-clad  navy  in  tAie 
worid.  But  her  ports  are  open  to  leveiees;  her  trade  may  be  made-  to 
suffer)  her  line  of  frontier  to  the  north  is  as  exposed  as  that  of  the 
regions  which  she  threatens ;  and,  indeed,  if  Great  Britain  and  Cmada 
hiui  half  the  enerffy  of  the  Northerners,  would  be  far  man  so,  for  Bseanf 
of  defence  exist  raiat  have  not  been  utilised. 

But  above  all  things,  even  if  conquered  or  subjected,  the  Soodi  is 
neither  pacified  nor  amalgamated  ae  yet.  Yirginia;  and  Tennessee  k)st^ 
the  lines  of  Corinlii  abandoned,  Bichmond,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  the  Confederates  can  still  retire  into  a  ter- 
ritory of  eight  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The  Nortfaernem  aie 
closiDg  in,  not  upon  a  city,  or  a  festaess,  or  »  stronghold,  whtdi  might  be 
surrounded  and  taken,  but  oa  a  vast  extsot  of  tsfritorf,  uMl  only  river 
and  railroad  ooaummication,  and  widioat  those  mods  by  which  akme  % 
country  can  be  permanency  snbjugnted.  If  the  Southerners'  refesed 
terms  wbea  half  Washington  was  in-  their  fevoar,  and  the  Bederal;  Ptesi* 
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dent  himself  disposed  to  temporise  and  treat,  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  capitulate  as  beaten  traitors  while  they  have  a  boundless  territory  be- 
hind them.  The  Spartans  subdued  the  Athenians,  but  spite  of  Cleomenea 
and  his  troops,  the  virgin  city  reasserted  its  independence.  If  success 
attended  ultimately  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the  long-continued 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Spartans  lost  to  them 
the  empire  of  Greece.  The  Southern  States  may  also  yet  have  their 
Epaminondas.  So  many  unanticipated  events  rise  up  in  the  times  of 
civil  wars,  that  it  does  not  argue  an  available  historical  learning,  or  the 
possession  of  either  practical  religion  or  a  sound  philosophy  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans  to  arm  themselves  as  they  are  doing,  morally  and  phy« 
ncally,  in  the  midst  of  civil  war,  against  European  powers,  and  to  put 
forward  their  own  irresbtible  successes  as  certain.  A  diversion  may  arise 
in  the  South,  from  the  confusion  and  intervention  in  Mexico,  which  the 
Americans,  in  their  passionate  hostility  to  us,  are  not  quite  alive  to.  Again, 
out  of  the  civil  war,  there  may  arise  an  abolitionist,  or  an  anti-abolitionist 
dictator,  one  of  whose  first  objects,  to  ensure  stability  to  a  new  order  of 
things,  may  be  to  put  down  the  violence  of  demagogic  passions  and  ambi- 
tion. If,  as  we  are  warned,  the  "  Americans  will  never  be  the  peaceable 
people  they  were,"  so  also,  if  the  lessons  of  history  are  of  any  avail  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  for  America,  turbulent  as  it  always  has  been,  to  be- 
come a  great  warlike  and  aggressive  nation,  and  not  to  undergo  a  radical 
change  in  its  form  of  government  and  mode  of  existence.  Above  all,  a 
regular  government  is  likely  to  weigh  well,  which  a  populace  is  not, 
whether  Providence  will  be  on  the  side  of  a  nation  that  enters  upon  a 
sanguinary  warfare  merely  to  gratify  the  vulgar  ambition  of  beatings 
<<aD  creation."  There  is  decidedly  no  tyranny  so  perverse,  so  un^ 
manageable,  so  reckless,  so  unprincipled,  and  so  irreligious,  as  your 
thorough  democracy. 

This  remark  does  not  apply  itself  solely  to  the  ibreatened  war  with 
Grreat  Britain,  but  it  has  also  been  applied  by  abolitionists  all  over 
Europe,  and  in  America  itself,  to  the  civil  war  actually  being  carried 
on.  A  French  Unionist,  who  writes  strongly  in  feivour  of  the  North- 
erners, and  who  declares  that  success  alone  is  wanting  to  ensure  every 
credit  being  given  to  them — Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  in  his  work, 
'<  L'Amerique  devans  I'Europe  Frincipes  et  InterSts,"  p.  267,  says : 
<'  The  United  States  will  only  triumph  the  day  that  they  shall  come  to 
an  understanding  with  God,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression. 
Their  cause  is  good ;  it  will  be  better  when  they  shall  have  finished 
seeing  it  and  presenting  it  as  they  do  at  this  moment  God  awaits  that 
time.  There  are  infamous  laws  to  revoke,  and  ignominious  deeds  to  be 
wiped  away.  This  may  be  done  without  adopting  radical  plans  of 
abolition,  and  without  fomenting  an  insurrection  of  blacks.  It  can  be 
done,  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  not,  God  will,  I  fear,  use  the  South 
as  a  rod,  and,  under  one  form  or  another,  the  punishment  will  last  until 
the  very  last  traces  of  the  old  complicity  shall  have  been  annihilated, 
until  the  North  shall  have  written  something  on  its  flag." 

''  Sufierings  and  checks  have  a  providential  meaning  here  below.  The 
plagues  of  Egypt  continued  so  long  as  Pharaoh  refused  to  allow  Isroel 
to  depart  It  was  after  Bull's  Run  that  the  first  considerable  act  of 
enfranchisement  was   voted  at  Washington.     It  was  afiter  Cheronea 
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that  the  liberation  of  Blavee  was  proposed  at  Athens,  and  the  orator  who 
made  the  proposition  had  a  right  to  say,  ^  It  is  not  I  who  proposes  it,  it 
is  Cheronea.  The  last  quotation  is  from  the  distinguished  abolitionist, 
Mr.  Sumner;  and  the  Northerners  must  know  that  had  they  adopted 
Emancipation  on  their  banner,  all  Europe  would  have  been  with  them  in 
sympathy,  albeit  nominally  neutral. 

In  the  presence  of  sucn  portentous  anticipations,  we  turn,  with  no 
small  amount  of  curiosity — a  curiosity  which  will  be  largely  participated 
in  by  the  public,  and,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  onset,  most 
extensively  gratified  —  to  see  what  Mr.  Trollope*s  late  excursion  to 
North  America,  at  so  opportune  a  moment,  has  enabled  him  to  glean 
upon  the  subject^  confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  all-important 
questions  now  in  abeyance.  And  firsts  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  Mr. 
TroUope,  after  noticing  the  way  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  secession,  remarks  : 

Sontli  Carolina  and  the  Southern  States  no  doubt  felt  that  tliev  would  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  secession  in  this  way,  and  therefore  the^  sought  to  obtain 
the  separation  which  they  wanted  by  revolution, — by  revolution  and  rebellion, 
as  Naples  has  lately  succeeded  in  her  attempt  to  change  her  political  status ;  as 
Hungary  is  looking  to  do ;  as  Poland  has  been  seeking  to  do  any  time  since  her 
subjection;  as  the  revolted  colonies  of  Great  Britain  succeeded  in  doing  in 
1776,  whereby  they  (nreated  this  great  nation  which  is  now  undergoing  aU  the 
sorrows  of  a  civil  war.  Tiie  name  of  secession  claiined  by  the  South  for  this 
movement  is  a  misnomer.  If  any  part  of  a  nationality  or  empire  ever  rebelled 
against  the  government  establishea  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  South  Carolina  so 
rebelled  when,  on  the  20th  November,  1860,  she  put  forth  her  ordinance  of 
so-called  secession ;  and  the  other  Southern  States  joined  in  that  rebellion  when 
they  followed  her  lead.  As  to  that  fact,  there  cannot^  I  think,  much  longer  be 
any  doubt  in  any  mind.  I  insist  on  this  especially,  repeating  perhaps  unneces- 
sarily, opinions  expressed  in  my  first  volume,  because  I  still  see  it  stated  by 
English  writers  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  should  have  been 
accepted  as  a  politictd  act  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  government  can  in  this  way  accept  an  act  of  rebellion  without 
declaring  its  own  functions  to  be  beyond  its  own  power. 

But  what  if  such  rebellion  be  justifiable,  or  even  reasonable  P  what  if  the 
rebels  have  cause  for  their  rebellion  ?  For  no  one  will  now  deny  that  rebellion 
may  be  both  reasonable  and  justifiable ;  or  that  every  subject  in  the  land  may 
be  bound  in  duty  to  rebel.  In  such  case  the  government  will  be  held  to  have 
brought  about  its  own  punishment  by  its  own  fault.  But  as  government  is  a 
wide  affair,  spreading  itself  gradually,  and  growing  in  virtue  or  in  vice  from 
small  beginnings, — from  seeds  slow  to  produce  their  fruits,  it  is  much  easier  to 
discern  the  incidence  of  the  punishment  than  the  perpetration  of  the  fault. 
Government  goes  astray  hy  degrees,  or  sins  by  the  absence  of  that  wisdom 
which  should  teach  rulers  how  to  make  progress,  as  progress  is  made  by  those 
whom  they  rule.  The  fault  may  be  absolutely  negatiye  and  have  spread  itself 
over  centuries ;  may  be,  and  generally  has  been,  attributable  to  dull  good  men ; 
— but  not  the  less  does  the  ])unishment  come  at  a  blow.  The  rebellion  exists 
and  cannot  be  put  down, — ^will  put  down  all  that  opposes  it ;  but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  the  less  bound  to  make  its  fight.  That  is  the  punishment  that 
comes  on  governing  men  or  on  a  governing  people,  that  govern  not  well  or 
not  wisely. 

As  Mr.  Motley  says  in  the  paper  to  which  I  hare  alluded,  "  No  man,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  An^lo-Saxon  blood  in  liis  veins,  will  dispute 
the  right  of  a  people,  or  of  any  portion  of  a  people,  to  rise  against  oppression, 
to  demand  redress  of  grievances,  and  in  case  of  denial  of  justice  to  take  up  arms 
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to  yindicate  the  sacred  principle  of  liberty.  Few  Englishmen  or  Americans 
will  deny  that  the  source  of  goremment  is  the  consent  of  the  gorenied,  or  that 
ereiy  nation  has  the  right  to  govern  itself  according  to  its  will.  When  the 
silent  consent  is  changed  to  fierce  remonstrance,  revolution  is  impending.  The 
light  of  reyolution  is  indisputable.  It  is  written  on  the  whole  record  of  onr 
race.  British  and  American  history  is  made  up  of  rebellion  and  revolution. 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  all 
were  rebels."  Then  comes  the  question  whether  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf 
States  had  so  suffered  as  to  make  rebellion  on  their  behalf  justifiable  or  reason- 
able ;  or  if  not,  what  cause  had  been  strong  enou|;h  to  produce  in  them  so 
strong  a  desire  for  secession, — a  desire  whidi  lias  existed  for  fully  half  the  term 
through  which  the  United  States  has  existed  as  a  nation,  and  so  firm  a  resolve 
to  rush  into  rebellion  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  that  which  they  deemed 
not  to  be  accomplished  on  other  terms. 

Mr.  Trollope,  after  discussing  this  part  of  the  question  at  length,  gives 
his  verdict  against  the  South,  in  his  own  curt  phniseology :  "  The  South 
has  been  the  husband,  drunk  with  slavery,  and  the  North  has  been  the 
ill-used  wife."  But  he  admits  elsewhere,  ^  the  Southern  gentry  have 
been  Uncle-Tommed  into  madness." 

With  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Northerners,  Mr.  TroUope 
speaks  thus : 

I  think  that  history  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  Northern  States 
had  no  alternative  but  war.  What  concession  could  they  make?  Could  thev 
promise  to  hold  their  peace  about  slaver;^  ?  And  had  they  so  promised,  would 
the  South  have  believed  them  ?  They  might  have  conceded  secession ;  that  is, 
they  might  have  given  all  that  would  have  been  demanded.  But  what  in- 
dividual chooses  to  yield  to  such  demands ;  and  if  not  an  individual, —then 
what  people  will  do  so  P  But  in  truth  they  could  not  have  yielded  all  that 
was  demanded.  Had  secession  been  granted  to  South  Carolina  and  Geoma, 
Virginia  would  have  been  coerced  to  join  those  States  by  the  nature  of  her 
property,  and  with  Yij^nia  Maryland  would  have  gone,  and  Washington,  the 
capital.  What  may  be  the  future  line  of  division  between  the  North  and  the 
South  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  that  line  will  probably  be  dictated  by  the 
North.  It  may  still  be  hoped  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land will  go  with  the  North,  and  be  rescued  from  slavery.  But  had  secession 
been  yielded,  had  the  prestige  of  success  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  South,  those 
States  must  have  become  Southern. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  that  is  taken  by  the  French  author  of 
'^L'Amerique  devant  TEurope,"  the  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin,  and  it 
is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable  one  that  has  been  advocated.  And  now, 
with  regard  to  the  war  itself: 

Of  all  countries  in  the  world  one  would  sa^  that  the  States  of  America 
should  have  been  the  last  to  curse  themselves  with  a  war ;  but  now  the  curse 
has  fallen  upon  them  with  a  double  vengeance.  It  would  seem  that  they  could 
never  be  great  in  war :  their  very  institutions  forbid  it ;  their  enormous  dis- 
tances forbid  it ;  the  price  of  labour  forbids  it ;  and  it  is  forbidden  also  by  the 
career  of  industry  and  expansion  which  has  been  given  to  them.  But  the  curse 
of  fighting  has  come  upon  them,  and  they  are  showing  themselves  to  be  as  eager 
in  the  works  of  war  as  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  in  the  works  of 
peace.  Men  and  angels  must  weep  as  they  behold  the  things  that  are  being 
done,  as  they  watch  tlie  ruin  that  has  come  and  is  still  coming,  as  they,  look  on 
oommerce  killed  and  agriculture  suspended  No  sight  so  sad  has  come  upon 
the  earth  in  our  days.  They  were  a  great  people ;  feeding  the  world,  adainr 
daily  to  the  mechamcal  appliances  of  mankma,  increasing  in  population  beyond 
all  measures  of  such  increase  hitherto  known,  and  extending  education  as  feat 
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as  they  extended  their  nnmben.  Poverty  had  as  yet  found  no  plaee  among 
them,  and  hnticer  was  an  eril  of  which  ther  had  read,  but  were  themselves 
ignorant.  Each  man  among  their  crowds  baa  a  rieht  to  be  proud  of  his  man- 
£>od.  To  read  and  write, — I  am  speaking  here  of  the  North, — was  as  common 
as  to  eat  and  driuk.  To  work  was  no  disgrace,  and  the  wages  of  work  were 
plentiful.  To  live  without  work  was  the  Jot  of  none.  Wliat  blessini^  above 
these  blessing  was  needed  to  make  a  people  great  and  happy  P  And  now  a 
stranger  visiting  them  would  declare  that  they  are  wallowing  in  a  very  rioogh 
of  despond.  The  ooly  trade  open  is  the  trade  of  war.  The  axe  of  the  woods- 
man is  at  rest ;  the  plough  is  idle ;  the  artificer  has  closed  his  shop.  The  roar 
of  the  foundry  is  still  heard  because  cannon  are  needed^  and  the  river  of  molten 
iron  comes  out  as  an  implement  of  death.  The  stonecutter's  hammer  and  the 
mason's  trowel  are  never  Iieard.  The  gold  of  the  country  is  hiding  itself  as 
though  it  had  returned  to  its  mother-earth,  and  the  infancy  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency has  been  commenoed.  Sick  soldiers,  who  have  never  seen  a  battle-field, 
aie  dying  by  hundreds  in  the  squalid  dirt  of  their  unaccustomed  camps.  Men 
and  women  talk  of  war,  and  of  war  only.  Newspapers  full  of  the  war  are  alone 
read.    A  contract  for  war  stores — ^too  often  a  dishonest  contract— is  the  one 

£atii  open  for  commercial  enterprise.  The  young  man  must  go  to  the  war  or 
e  is  dis§Taced.  The  war  swallows  everything,  and  as  yet  has  failed  to  produce 
even  sucli  bitter  fruits  as  victory  or  glory.  Must  it  not  be  said  that  a  curse 
has  fallen  upon  the  land  ? 

And  yet  I  still  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  be  for  good.  Through  water  and 
fire  must  a  nation  be  cleansed  of  its  faults.  It  has  been  so  with  all  nations, 
though  the  phases  of  their  trials  have  been  diflbrent.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
well  with  us  in  Cromwell's  early  days ;  nor  was  it  well  with  us  afterwards  in 
those  disfpuseful  years  of  the  later  Stuarts.  We  know  how  France  was  bathed 
in  blood  m  her  effort  to  rid  herself  of  her  painted  sepulclire  of  an  ancient 
thnme ;  how  Germany  was  made  desolate,  in  order  that  rrussia  miglit  become 
a  nation.  Ireland  was  poor  and  wretched,  till  her  famine  came.  Men  said  it 
was  a  curse,  but  that  curse  has  been  her  ^eatest  blessing.  And  so  will  it  be 
here  in  the  West.  I  could  not  but  weep  m  spirit  as  I  saw  the  wretchedness 
around  roe — ^the  squalid  misery  of  the  soldiers,  the  ineffioiency  of  their  officers, 
the  bickerings  of  their  rulers,  the  noise  and  threats^  the  oirt  and  ruin,  the 
terrible  dishonesty  of  those  wlio  were  trusted !  These  are  things  which  made 
a  maa  wish  that  ho  were  anywhere  but  there.  But  I  do  believe  that  God  is 
still  over  all,  and  that  evervthing  is  working  for  good.  These  things  are  the 
fire  and  water  through  whicn  this  nation  must  pass.  The  course  of  this  people 
had  been  too  straight,  and  their  ways  had  been  too  pleasant.  That  which  to 
others  had  been  ever  difficult  had  been  made  easy  to  them.  Bread  and  meat 
had  come  to  them  as  things  of  course,  and  they  hardly  remembered  to  be  thank- 
ftd.  ''We  ourselves  have  done  it,"  they  declaced  idoud.  "We  are  not  as 
other  men.  We  are  gods  upon  the  earth.  Whose  arm  shall  be  long  enougli 
to  stay  us,  or  whoso  bolt  shail  be  strong  enough  to  strike  us  ?" 

Now  they  are  stricken  sore,  and  the  Dolt  is  from  their  own  bow.  Their  own 
hands  have  raised  the  barrier  that  has  stayed'  them.  Thev  have  stumbled  in 
their  running,  and  are  lying  hurt  upon  the  ground ;  while  they  who  have  heard 
their  boastings  turn  upon  them  witii  ridicule,  and  laugh  at  them  in  their  dis- 
comfiture. .  They  are  rolling  in  the  mirci  and  cannot  take  the  hand  of  any  man 
to  help  them.  Though  the  hand  of  the  bystander  may  be  stretched  to  them, 
Mb  face  is  scomfnl  and  his  voice  full  of  reproaches.  Who  has  not  known  that 
hour  of  misery  when  in  the  suUennesa  of  the  heart  all  help  has  been  refused, 
and  misfortune  has  been,  made  welcome  to  do  her  worst  ?  So  is  it  now  with 
thoss  once  United  States.  The  man  who  can  see  without  inward  tears  the  self- 
infiicted  wounds  of  that  American  people  can  hardly  have  within  his  bosom  the 
tenderness  of  an  Englishman's  heart. 

These  are  strmv  words,  tquol  to  the  grwitj  of  tlia  subject  la  Amerioa, 
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where  a  politician  \b  synonymous  with  a  black-leg,  the  science  of  states- 
manship has  yet  to  be  learned,  and  certainly  the  highest  lesson  of  that 
science,  which  teaches  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Even  President 
Lincoln  himself,  speaking  of  this  frightful  war,  designated  it  as  "  a  big 
job,"  as  if  it  had  been  felling  so  many  acres  of  timber,  and  making  a 
corduroy  road  to  the  Pacific  I  As  to  the  soldiers,  our  author  expresses 
himself  as  follows : 

It  is  very  bad  that  soldiers  sbould  be  dirty,  bad  also  that  they  should  treat 
their  captains  with  familiarity  and  desire  to  exchange  drinks  with  the  majors. 
But  even  discipline  is  not  everything;  and  discipline  will  come  at  last  even  to 
the  American  soldiers,  distasteful  as  it  may  be,  when  the  necessity  for  it  is 
made  apparent.  But  these  volunteers  have  great  military  virtues.  They  are 
intelligent,  zealous  in  their  cause,  handy  with  arms,  willing  enough  to  work  at 
all  mUitaiy  duties,  and  personally  brave.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  sickly, 
and  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  drunkenness  amon^  them.  No 
man  who  has  looked  to  the  subject  can,  I  think,  doubt  that  a  native  American 
has  a  lower  physical  development  than  an  Irishman,  a  German,  or  an  English- 
man. They  become  old  sooner,  and  die  at  an  earlier  age.  As  to  that  matter 
of  drink,  I  do  not  think  that  much  need  be  said  against  them.  En^h  soldiers 
get  drunk  when  they  have  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  American  soldiers  would 
not  get  drunk  if  the  means  were  taken  away  from  them. 

And  he  adds  afterwards :  **  I  am  convinced  that  we  in  England  can 
make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  Americans,  as  soldiers, 
are  deficient  in  courage."  There  was  certainly  some  quizzing  current  at 
the  time  of  Bull's  Run,  but  it  was  mere  quizzing ;  we  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  the  courage  of  the  Americans  questioned.  From  long 
travel  and  observation,  we  Kave  been  led  ourselves  to  believe  that  nothing 
is  more  vulgar  than  physical,  nothing  more  rare  than  moral,  courage. 
The  way  in  which  this  American  army,  which  has  exceeded  any  European 
one  in  numbers,  was  recruited,  was  purely  by  the  influence  of  reeling,  but 
which  in  its  action  became  a  tyranny,  like  ever\'thing  that  is  forced  by 
a  majority  upon  a  minority.  "  Young  men,'*  Mr.  Troilope  says,  "  were 
ashamed  not  to  go  into  the  army.  This  feeling  of  course  produced 
coercion,  and  the  movement  in  that  wuy  was  tyrannical.  There  is  nothing 
more  tyrannical  than  a  strong  popular  feeling  among  a  democratic 
people."  The  prominent  part  that  has  been  taken  in  the  present  war 
by  the  Germans  is  well  known.  Mr.  Troilope  says  that  their  abolition 
enthusiasm  is  vehement,  and  that  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  Protestant 
Germans  of  the  Western  States,  and  to  them  is  confined  the  political 
influence  held  by  the  German  immigrants.  They  all  .regard  slavery  as 
an  evil,  holding  in  the  matter  opinions  quite  as  strong  as  ours  have  ever 
been.  Any  one  desirous  to  understand  the  present  political  position  of 
the  States,  should  realise  the  fact  of  the  present  German  influence  on 
political  questions.  But,  regarding  slavery,  as  they  do,  as  a  thing  that 
is  bad,  and  therefore  cannot  remain,  they  advocate  instantaneous  abo- 
lition, which  is  an  impossibility  without  a  servile  insurrection  and  war. 
Hence  it  is  that  President  Lincoln,  whose  ''  proclivities"  are  abolitionist, 
has  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  abolitionist  leaders,  Fremont 
and  Hunter.  A  great  future  probably  lies  before  the  former  man,  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  been  calumniated  by  his  anti-abolitionist  enemies 
— a  future  which  Mr.  Troilope,  though  he  has  entered  with  some  detail 
into  Fremont's  career,  has  not  been  able  to  perceire.     Mr*  Troilope 
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agrees  with  us,  that  the  time  of  secession  will  one  day  come  with  the 
West ;  hut  he  gives  a  rather  unpromising  account  of  the  state  of  civilisa- 
tion in  those  remote  regions. 

As  the  traveller  goes  southward  into  Maryland  and  Washington,  the  type  is 
not  altered  to  any  great  extent.  The  hard  intelligence  of  tne  Yankee  gives 
place  gradually  to  the  softer,  and  perhaps  more  polished  manner  of  the  Southern. 
But  the  change  thus  experienced  is  not  so  great  as  is  that  between  the  Ameri- 
can of  the  Western  and  the  American  of  the  Atlantic  States.  In  the  West  I 
found  the  men  gloomy  and  silent — ^I  mi^ht  almost  say  sullen.  A  dozen  of  them 
will  sit  for  hours  round  a  stove,  speechless.  They  chew  tobacco  and  ruminate. 
They  are  not  offended  if  you  speak  to  them,  but  thejr  are  not  pleased.  They 
answer  with  monosyllables,  or,  if  it  be  practicable,  with  a  gesture  of  the  head. 
They  care  nothing  for  the  graces— or  shall  I  say,  for  the  decencies  of  life  ? 
They  are  essentially  a  dirty  people.  Dirt,  untidiness,  and  noise,  seem  in  nowise 
to  afflict  them.  Things  are  constantlv  done  before  your  eyes,  which  should  be 
done  and  might  be  done  behind  your  Wk.  No  doubt  we  daily  come  into  the 
closest  contact  with  matters  which,  if  we  saw  all  that  appertains  to  them, 
would  cause  us  to  shake  and  shudder.  In  other  countries  we  do  not  see  all 
this,  but  in  the  Western  States  we  do.  I  have  eaten  in  Bedouin  tents,  and  have 
been  ministered  to  by  Turks  and  Arabs.  I  have  sojourned  in  the  hotels  of  old 
Spain  and  of  Spanisii  America.  I  have  lived  in  Connaught,  and  have  taken 
up  my  quarters  with  monks  of  different  nations.  I  have,  as  it  were,  been 
eaucated  to  dirt,  and  taken  out  my  degree  in  outward  abominations.  But  my 
education  had  not  reached  a  point  which  would  enable  me  to  live  at  my  ease  in 
the  Western  States. 

And  then  he  adds  : 

I  cannot  part  with  the  West  without  saying  in  its  favour  that  there  is  a 
certain  manlmess  about  its  men,  which  gives  them  a  dignity  of  their  own.  It 
is  shown  in  that  very  indifference  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Whatever  turns  up 
the  man  is  still  there — still  unsophisticated  and  still  unbroken.  ,It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  no  race  of  men  requires  less  outward  assistance  than  these  pioneers 
of  civilisation.  They  rarely  amuse  themselves.  Food,  newspapers,  and  brandy- 
smashes  suffice  for  hfe ;  and  while  these  last,  whatever  may  occur,  the  man  is 
still  there  in  his  manhood.  Tlie  fury  of  the  mob  does  not  shake  him,  nor  the 
stem  countenance  of  his  present  martial  tyrant.  Alas  !  I  cannot  stick  to  my 
text  by  calling  him  a  just  man.  Intelligence,  energy,  and  endurance  are  his 
virtues.    Dirt,  dishonesty,  and  momiug  drinks  are  his  vices. 

And  now  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  struggle  is  looked  upon  by  both 
parties : 

In  our  civil  war  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  Englishmen  were  at  any  rate 
anxious  for  England.  They  desired  and  fought  for  different  modes  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  each  party  was  equally  English  in  its  ambition.  In  the  States  there 
is  the  hatred  of  a  different  nationality  added  to  the  rancour  of  different  poUtics. 
The  Southerners  desire  to  be  a  people  of  themselves,— to  divide  themselves  by 
every  possible  mark  of  division  from  New  England ;  to  be  as  little  akin  to  New 
York  as  they  are  to  London, — or  if  possible  less  so.  Their  habits,  they  say,  are 
different ;  their  education,  their  beliefs,  their  propensities,  their  very  virtues 
and  vices  are  not  the  education,  or  the  beliefs,  or  the  propensities,  or  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Nortli.  The  bond  that  ties  them  to  the  North  is  to  them  a 
Mezentian  marriage,  and  they  hate  their  Northern  spouses  with  a  Mezentian 
hatred.  They  would  be  anything  sooner  than  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  see  to  what  Mexico  has  come,  and  the  republics  of  Central  America ;  but 
the  prospect  of  even  that  degradation  is  less  bitter  to  them  than  a  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  Better,  with  them,  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven !    It  is  not  only  in  politics  that  they  vrill  be  beaten,  if  they  be  beaten,— 
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as  one  |partj  with  U8  muj  be  beaten  by  Aootiier ;  but  they  wiU  be  beaten  as  we 
should  be  beaten  if  Ikance  annexed  us,  and  directed  that  we  should  live  under 
French  rule.  Let  an  Englishman  digest  and  realise  that  idea,  and  he  will  com- 
prehend the  feelings  of  a  bouthem  gentleman  as  he  contemplates  the  probability 
that  his  State  will  be  brought  back  into  the  Union.  And  the  Northern  feelini^ 
is  as  strong.  The  Northern  man  has  founded  his  national  ambition  on  the  terri- 
torial greatness  of  his  nation.  He  has  panted  for  new  lands,  and  for  still  extended 
boundaries.  The  Western  world  has  opened  her  arms  to  him,  and  has  seemed  to 
welcome  him  as  her  onlr  lord.  British  America  has  tempteid  him  towards  the 
north,  and  Mexico  has  been  as  a  prey  to  him  on  the  south.  He  has  made  ma^ 
of  his  empire,  including  all  tlie  continent,  and  has  preached  the  Monroe  doctrine 
as  though  it  had  been  decreed  by  the  gods.  He  has  todd  the  world  of  his  in- 
creasing millions,  and  has  never  yet  known  his  store  to  diminish.  He  has  pawed 
in  the  vallev,  and  rejoiced  in  his  strength.  He  has  said  among  the  trumpets. 
Ha,  ha !  fie  has  boasted  aloud  in  his  pride,  and  called  on  all  men  to  look  at  his 
gleiry.  And  now  shall  he  be  divided  and  shorn  P  Shall  he  be  hemmed  in  from 
his  ocean  and  shut  out  from  his  rivers  ?  Shall  he  haye  a  hook  run  into  his 
nostrils,  and  a  thorn  driven  into  his  iaw?  Shall  men  say  that  his  day  is  ovei^ 
when  he  has  hardly  yet  tasted  the  full  cup  of  his  success  r  Has  his  young  life 
been  a  dream,  and  not  a  truth  ?  Shall  he  never  reach  that  giant  manhood  which 
the  growth  of  his  boyish  years  has  promised  ium  ?  If  the  South  goes  from  hin^ 
he  will  be  divided,  shorn,  and  hemmed  in.  The  hook  will  haye  pierced  lus  nose, 
and  the  thorn  will  fester  in  his  iaw.  Men  will  taunt  him  with  his  former 
boastings,  and  he  will  awake  to  £nd  liimself  but  a  mortal  among  mortals. 

There  is  also,  closely  connected  with  the  same  subject,  considerations 
of  a  financial  nature,  to  which  a  serious  importance  is  naturally  attached 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Trollope  disposes  of  all  alarmists  on  suen  topics  in 
a  'very  off-hand  manner.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  United  States 
wili  pay,  and  can  the  burden  be  borne,  he  disposes  of  it,  indeed,  in 
quite  a  summary  manner : 

It  appears  that  we  were  psying  fourteen  millions  a  yeai:  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  in  the  year  1796.  I  take  this  statement  from  an  article  in  the 
Timet,  in  which  the  question  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States  is  handled. 
But  our  population  in  1796  was  only  sixteen  millions.  I  estimate  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Northern  section  of  the  United  States,  as  the  States  will  be  alter  the 
war,  at  twenty-two  millions.  In  the  article  alluded  to  these  Northern  Ameri- 
cans are  now  stated  to  be  twenty  millions.  If  then  we,  in  1796,  could  pay 
fourteen  millions  a  year  with  a  population  of  sixteen  millions,  the  United  States, 
with  a  population  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  millions,  will  be  able  to  pay  the 
sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  sterling  of  interest  which  will  become  due  'from 
them,  if  their  circumstances  of  payment  are  as  good  as  were  ours.  They  can 
do  that  and  more  than  that  if  they  have  the  same  means  per  man  as  we  had. 
And  as  tiie  means  per  man  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  labour  per  man,  it 
mav  be  said  that  they  can  pay  what  we  could  pay,  if  they  can  and  will  work 
as  hard  as  we  could  and  did  work.  That  which  did  not  crush  us  will  not  eruak 
them,  if  their  future  energy  be  equal  to  our  past  energy. 

And  on  this  question  of  energy  I  think  that  there  is  no  need  for  doubt. 
Taking  man  for  man  and  million  for  million,  the  Americans  are  equal  to  the 
English  in  intellect  and  industry.  They  create  wealth  at  any  rate  as  fast  as 
we  have  done.  They  develop  their  resources,  and  open  out  the  currents  of 
trade,  with  an  energy  equal  to  our  own.  They  are  always  at  work,  improving; 
utilising,  and  creating.  Austria,  as  I  take  it,  is  succumbing  to  monetary  dim- 
oulties,  not  because  ^e  has  been  extravagant,  but  because  she  has  been  slow 
at  progress ;  because  it  has  been  the  work  of  her  rulers  to  repress  rather  than 
encourage  the  energies  of  her  people ;  because  she  does  not  improve,  utilise^ 
and  cceate.    England  has  mastered  her  monetary  difficulties,  because  the  genius 
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of  her  goTemment  and  her  people  has  been  exactlj  opposite  to  the  eenius  of 
Austria.  And  the  States  of  America  will  master  their  money  difficulties,  be- 
caose  they  are  bom  of  England,  and  are  not  bom  of  Austria.  What !  Shall 
onr  eldest  child  become  bankrupt  in  its  first  trade  difficulty ;  be  utterly  ruined 
by  its  &Bt  little  commercial  emoarrassment  ?  The  child  bears  much  too  strong 
a  resemblance  to  its  parent  for  me  to  think  so. 

We  wish  we  could  have  extracted  a  passage  from  Mr.  Trollope's  work 
on  the  Confederation  of  British  America  under  a  British  Prince.  We 
have  long  argued  that  there  is  no  safety  for  British  North  America  save 
in  such  a  confederation,  whether  with  or  without  a  prince,  and  in  the 
immediate  establishment  of  railway  communication  with  a  port  open  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  EXJESUIT. 

Tas  history  of  the  Jesuit  order  has  had  its  happy  and  unhappy 
periods.  At  one  moment  omnipotent,  at  another  powerless,  at  one  time 
xbstered  by  the  great  and  adored  by  the  masses,  at  another  persecuted 
by  people  or  court — perhaps  by  both  together — ^the  sons  of  Loyola,  under 
wl  chances  and  changes,  have  retained  the  laudable  qualities  of  the  cork, 
and  have  ever  managed  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hence  we 
should  not  like  to  assert  that  the  tribulation  that  has  recently  fallen  oa 
the  order  will  be  the  last  it  wiil  know.  Firmly  attached  to  the  papacy, 
strong  through  an  admirable  organisation  extended  over  the  world,  and 
supported  by  a  large  number  of  pupils,  mentally  bound  to  it  for  life 
through  their  education,  the  order  may  carry  on  for  a  long  time  its 
struggle  with  the  new  era,  and  will  probably  do  so. 

Runaway  scholars  have  given  us  perfect  information  as  to  the  educa- 
timial  system  of  the  Jesuits.  The  order  has  purposely  adopted  the 
great  defect  of  all  non-Christian  religions.  Just  as  Muhammadism, 
Brahmanism,  and  Buddhism  mentally  develop  a  man,  but  do  not  raise 
him  to  that  height  where  mental  liberty  begins,  so  the  Jesuits  will  not 
allow  their  pupils  to  go  the  entire  road  to  the  great  object  of  life.  A  man 
they  educate  is  firmly  held  down  in  the  lower  mental  spheres :  he  may 
become  a  grand  dialectician  and  scholar,  but  never  a  thinker.  The 
mystical  doud  drawn  across  his  mind  in  the  exercises  separates  him  from 
tae  higher  and  purer  spheres  of  thought.  Through  these  exercises,  which 
play  a  great  part  in  Jesuistic  education,  and  are  continued  till  the  object 
IS  attuned,  the  pupil  is  converted  into  a  fakir,  who  loses  hb  individuality 
in  pious  reflections.  So  powerful  is  the  influence  that  the  exercises  obtain 
over  the  youthful  mind,  that  it  requires  a  very  great  determination  to 
throw  off  the  trammels.  Several  of  such  deserters  have  already  explained 
the  system  in  its  fullest  details,  and  that  it  has  not  altered  we  learn  from 
a  new  yolume  which  has  just  appeared.*     The  revelations  made  by  the 

^  Eriunemngen  eines  Ehemaligen  Jesuiten-zogUngs.    Leipng:  Bxockhaus. 
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ex-pupil  are,  as  tre  hope  to  show,  worthy  of  serious  consideration  hy 
others  besides  the  regular  visitors  to  Exeter  Hall  and  the  believers  in  Mr. 
Whalley's  mission. 

The  opening  of  these  Recollections  takes  us  to  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Inhabited  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  it  had  been  selected  by 
the  Jesuits  as  one  of  the  propagandist  head-quarters.  A  nobleman  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  a  secret  convert,  surrendered  his  chateau 
as  the  meeting-place  of  the  priests,  while  in  the  town  the  house  of  our 
author's  fisther  was  selected  for  the  same  purpose.  Special  circumstances 
facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits  to  it :  the  eldest  son  of  the  family 
had  decided  republican  sentiments,  and  on  his  return  home  was  mixed  up 
in  an  unfortunate  love  affair.  Pie  was  already  in  a  desponding  state, 
when  the  commencing  prosecutions  of  the  demagogues  rendered  him  more 
unhappy.  One  after  the  other  of  his  friends  was  imprisoned,  and  he 
might  expect  the  same  fate  himself  at  any  moment  Such  a  soil  was 
admirably  prepared  for  the  Jesuistic  seed :  the  young  man  was  treated  so 
cleverly  and  tenderly,  such  prospects  of  a  haven  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  were  held  out  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  join  the  order.  He  had 
scarce  started  for  Switzerland  ere  orders  for  his  arrest  arrived,  and  thus 
the  bridge  was  broken  down  behind  him.  He  lives  at  the  present  day  at 
Rome  as  a  respected  Jesuit,  is  assistant  of  the  general  of  the  order,  col- 
laborateur  on  the  Index,  and  has  displayed  great  activity  in  theological 
and  philosophical  study.  With  the  help  of  this  eldest  son  the  Jesuits 
became  settled  in  the  family.  His  younger  brother,  our  author,  was 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  and  two  of  his  sisters  were  sent  to  a  convent. 
The  parents  not  only  allowed  this,  but  also  the  undermining  of  their  own 
means  of  existence.  Matters  were  carried  on  very  liberally  at  the  re- 
peated pious  meetings  in  the  house ;  the  sermons,  the  discourses  of  the 
priests,  and  the  recommended  perusal  of  gloomy  mystic  books,  soon  had 
the  result  that  earthly  affairs  were  forgotten.  The  clergy  and  their 
adherents  expected  to  be  well  fed,  although  they  constantly  warned  their 
hearers  against  any  sinful  anxiety  about  earthly  things,  and  as  the  father's 
business  continually  fell  off,  the  house  was  broken  up. 

In  his  tenth  year  our  author  was  received  into  the  *'  Parvum  Grermani- 
cum" — a  school  carried  on  upon  the  Jesuit  plan,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  maxim  of  the  order  to  supply  the  pupils  with  good  and  sufficient  food 
was  not  attended  to.  How  this  worked  on  our  author  will  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that,  when  he  left  the  ''  Germanicum,"  he  had  the  heretical  idea 
of  going  into  business  instead  of  becoming  a  priest  His  conscience, 
however,  allowed  him  no  rest  after  forming  this  resolution,  and  a  letter 
from  his  brother  sufficed  to  recal  the  straying  sheep  to  the  flock.  It  was 
the  period  of  exhibiting  the  holy  coat,  and  hence  the  pupil,  when  he  set 
out  for  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  thought  a  circuit  through  Treves  a 
God-pleasing  action.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  wool-dealer,  who  had 
not  come  by  all  his  money  honestly,  and  by  a  dean.  The  account  of  the 
ceremony  is  worthy  quotation : 

No  one  who  had  not  seen  it  could  form  an  idea  of  the  goings  on  at  Treves  at 
that  time.  We  made  our  wav  through  thousands  of  people  from  one  inn  to  an- 
other, but  all  were  so  crowded  that  we  could  not  obtaiii  room.  After  many 
futile  attempts  we  foxmd  shelter  at  a  baker's,  and  then  had  to  share  our  room 
with  two  strangers.    In  order  to  reach  the  cathedral,  it  was  necessary  to  join 
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the  procession,  which  occupied  the  entire  square  and  extended  deep  into  the  ad- 
jacent streets.  Order  was  maintained  by  police  and  gendarmes,  ass'isted  by  the 
honoraij  civic  guard,  and  the  great  point  was  to  prevent  people  forcing  the 
ranks,  mstead  of  joining  the  end  of  the  procession.  As  the  zealous  pilgrims 
found  their  way  to  the  front  gates  of  the  cathedral  at  two  in  the  morning,  those 
who  started  at  seven  o'clock  would  have  to  wait  at  least  till  ten  bewre  the 
cathedral  gates  opened  to  them,  as  only  one  hulidred  persons  at  a  time  were 
allowed  admission.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  was  made  that  the  gates  of  the 
sacristy  should  be  opened  every  hour,  and  those  of  the  crowd  who  managed  to 
squeeze  in  received  a  card  and  were  thus  spared  joining  the  procession.    No  one 

Sot  in  in  any  other  mode,  unless  he  had  influential  friends.  In  this  matter  our 
ean  did  us  good  service,  as  he  was  recognised  as  a  clergyman  through  his  dress. 
The  crowd  we  joined  in  the  cathedral  proceeded  with  hymns  and  loud  prayers  in 
the  direction  of  the  choir.  On  the  right  side  of  it  was  a  flight  of  steps,  up  which 
we  proceeded,  and  along  a  ^dlery,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  species  of  bav. 
Opposite  to  this,  and  at  the  oack  of  the  choir,  was  tJie  glass-case  with  the  holy 
coat.  The  pilgrims  walked  up  to  it  in  pairs,  and  handed  to  the  priests,  seated 
on  either  side,  their  rosaries,  pictures,  medallions,  &c.,  which  were  laid  against 
the  coat,  and  then  returned  to  the  owners ;  after  which  the  pilgrims  moved  on 
without  interruption.  Thanks  to  our  clerical  guide,  we  were  permitted  to 
remain  for  a  wmle  in  the  bay,  where  we  could  examine  at  our  ease  the  coat, 
which  was  scarce  five  steps  from  us.  .  .  .  We  then  passed  along  the  gallery 
again  and  into  a  chapel,  where  a  priest  was  seated  at  a  taole  with  piles  of  money 
on  either  side  of  hini,  which  was  carried  awaj  from  time  to  time  in  troughs. 
This  monev  represented  the  payments  of  the  pilgrims  for  masses,  which  were  to 
be  read  in  nonour  of  the  coat,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  souls  in  purgatory 
whose  names  the  priest  carefully  recorded. 

Some  of  the  processions  in  Treves,  our  author  allows,  produced  consi- 
derable effect  on  him.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  one  he  saw  pass 
over  the  Moselle  bridge  into  the  town.  In  front  walked  three  white- 
robed  maidens,  bearing  gilt  symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
singing  and  praying  crowd,  with  their  flags  and  garlands,  produced  a 
very  picturesaue  effect  in  crossing  the  bridge,  and  the  scene,  like  so  many 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church,  was  of  a  nature  to  enchain  the  observer. 
Among  the  pilgrims  our  author  noticed  peasants  horn  Spain.  The  trade 
in  relics  was  also  very  lively;  there  were  shops  in  the  houses  and  booths 
in  the  streets,  filled  with  rosaries,  holy-water  boxes,  medals,  representa- 
tions of  the  holy  coat  on  silk  and  paper,  &c.,  all  bearing 'the  inscription: 
•«  Touched  by  the  holy  coat  at  Treves,  1844."  The  dealers  did  a  good 
trade,  for  every  pilgrim  was  eager  to  possess  one  of  these  precious  relics* 

From  Freybuig  the  Jesuit  pupil  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  his  brother 
received  him  kindly,  but  coldly,  for  the  Jesuit  must  be  dead  to  everything 
except  his  order.  What  the  lad  saw  and  heard  here  affected  him  so 
greatly,  that  he  would  very  readily  have  turned  back  again.  Even  at 
San  Pastore,  the  exquisitely  situated  holiday  residence  of  the  pupils,  this 
feeling  did  not  at  once  leave  him.  He  proceeded  to  the  villa  in  the  suite 
of  the  Jesuit  general  Roothaan  : 

What  a  strange  sight  it  was !  young  men  in  fire-red  long  coats,  descending  to 
their  ankles,  with  a  olack  leather  belt  round  their  waist,  holding  three-comer 
hats  reverently  in  their  hand,  with  their  hair  crbpped  short,  and  the  tonsure  on 
their  skull,  pressed  round  the  father-general,  in  order  that  they  might  in  turn 
kneel  before  him,  humbly  kiss  his  proffered  right  hand,  and  then  saluted  the 
other  fathers  who  were  present.  Most  of  them  looked  happy  and  healthy,  and 
appeared  externally  to  be  merry,  hopeful  youths.    During  the  ceremony,  which 
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lasted  about  fi?e  minutes,  and  at  which  I  looked  in  amasement,  as  I  ha 
imagined  that  kneeling  was  only  customary  with  the  Pope,  I  looked  m  terror, 
first  at  my  short  Uack  coat,  and  then  at  the  long  red  gowns.    '*  Oh  I"  I  thought, 
''  to  live  like  a  monk  already !" 

After  dinner,  which  was  followed  by  prayers  in  the  chapel,  the  scene 
changed.  The  most  unfettered,  merry  recreation  began  in  the  halls  or 
passages  in  the  loeg^  the  court^yard,  the  splendid  dbady  garden  walks, 
or  the  vineyard;  &ere  was  not  the  slightest  restraint,  but  all  tndiiJ^^ed  in 
Ae  freest  moTements.  All  sorts  of  jokes  were  played,  the  lads  sang  and 
danced,  and  when  one  of  the  red-gowned  gentlemen,  in  ball -playing  or 
other  sport,  was  so  awkward  as  to  let  his  gown  £y  open  and  display  his 
black  knee-breeches,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter.  After  a 
merry  hour,  which  almost  reconciled  the  new  boy  to  all  that  had  pre- 
viously proved  repulsive  to  him,  and  during  which  he  formed  die  ac- 
quaintance of  a  few  jolly  fellows,  a  bell  was  rung,  and  all  proceeded  to 
the  .large  common  hall  of  recreation.  Then  a  performance  began  of 
which  our  author  had  formed  no  previous  conception.  A  pupil,  seated 
at  a  pianoforte,  played  most  splendidly :  the  general  and  his  court  took 
their  places,  while  the  rest  grouped  themselves  as  they  pleased.  Ere 
long  several  pupils  were  assembled  round  the  pianoforte,  with  their  hur- 
riedly-fetched instruments  and  music-books.  One  of  them  assumed  the 
duties  of  director,  and  a  ooncert  began  oi  violins,  flutes,  oellos,  and  other 
instruments.  The  new  pupil  was  just  taking  a  glass  from  a  waiter  oa 
which  a  brother  was  handing  round  Hqueurs,  coffee,  and  cakes,  when  he 
felt  a  hand  gently  laid  on  his  shoulder  from  behind.  He  turned  round, 
and  looked  into  his  brother^s  cheerful  face,  who  laughingly  asked  him : 
^  Well,  will  you  stay  here  or  return  with  us  ?  It  will  soon  be  time  to 
start."  The  elder  Jesuit  had  been  watching  the  boy  quietly,  and  cer- 
tainly selected  the  best  moment  to  obtain  the  answer  ne  desired.  "  You 
can  be  off  without  me.''  The  coachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  the 
general  gave  the  signal  for  departure. 

As  we  went  down  stairs  I  came  accidentally  quite  near  to  the  ffeneral,  whom 
I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  before.  I  looked  up  at  John  Roothaan's 
long  thin  form ;  the  gowii  and  black  cloak  fell  into  a  thousand  folds  over  his 
almost  skeleton  body ;  his  face  was  sunken,  and  furrowed  by  age  and  anxietv  ; 
his  lips  in  constant  movement,  his  ejes  dull,  and  only  half  overshadowed  by  the 
lids ;  a  wig  of  dark  reddish  hair  with  a  black  skull-cap  atop  of  it  covered  his 
head.  His  bony  right  hand  plaved  with  the  large  rosary  susnended  at  his  side, 
while  the  other  was  concealed  oy  his  cloak.  Vv  hile  I  was  tiius]  takii^  a  side 
glance  ait  the  general,  for  whom  I  felt  a  great  veneration,  through  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  others,  he  looked  down  at  me :  his  eyes  opened  widely  and 
seemed  more  fiery,  a  harmless  pleasant  smile  played  round  his  mouth,  and  he 
condescended  to  address  me  in  French.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  surprise,  because  he  added  my  name  to  his  inquiry  after  my 
health,  although  I  had  not  been  presented  to  him,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  aware, 
this  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  me.  While  I  answered  the  kindly  inq^uiry 
with  the  open  confession  that  everything  pleased  me  greatly  here,  he  snuled., 
wished  me  all  happiness,  and  kindly  offered  me  his  hand.  Then  the  boy,  a 
short  time  back  so  dissatisfied,  bowed  his  head  in  humility,  and  his  lips  touched 
the  thin  hand  of  the  black  pope. 

When  the  villegiatura  at  San  Pastore  came  to  a  termination,  the  new 
pupil  began  his  studies  in  Rome.     The  house  he  inhabited  was  what  is 
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called  the  ProfessiOQ  House  of  the  Jesuits,  a  large,  tbree-^oried  edifice. 
It  contained  evervthiug  usually  to  be  found  in  a  boaxdlDg-school,  and  in 
addition  many  holy  pictures.  Most  remarkable  were  the  rooms,  converted 
into  a  chapel,  which  St.  Ignatius  had  inhabited,  and  which  were  taken 
into  the  new  building,  because  they  must  not  be  destroyed.  From  the 
general's  house  a  narrow  passage  led  to  this  chapel,  which  was  only 
evened  on  festive  occasions,  and  the  principal  entrance  was  from  the 
infirmary.  The  small  entrance  to  the  chapel  was  exquisitely  painted,  but 
the  selection  of  subjects  was  peculiar.  There,  St  Ignatius  could  be  seen 
standing  in  water  up  to  his  waist  in  mid-winter  in  order  to  cool  his 
inflamed  sensuality :  here,  he  is  on  the  point  of  finishing  a  game  of 
billiards  with  a  Florentine  nobleman.  It  is  reported  that  Ignatius  once 
asked  of  this  godless  nobleman,  as  a  reward  for  winning  the  game,  that 
the  latter  should  go  through  the  exercises  for  eight  days,  which  of  course 
converted  him.  There,  Ignatius  lies  in  his  bed,  but  gruesome  forms  of 
demons  surround  him  and  beat  him  fearfully  with  their  scourges  and 
knotted  cords,  because  they  are  angry  with  him  for  robbing  them  of  so 
many  souls.  But  we  now  pass  through  the  old  small  wooden  door  into 
the  cells  once  inhabited  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  himself.  The  doors  and 
ceilings  have  still  the  old  K)rms,  and  have  been  recently  gilded  extensively. 
There  hangs  on  the  wall  the  oldest  Jesuit  document— Ignatius  and  his 
first  comrades  mutually  bind  themselves  to  establish  the  Company,  and 
subscribe  the  document  with  their  blood.  We  also  see  various  manuscripts 
written  by  IgnaUus,  Lainez,  Frauds  Xavier,  Aloysins  de  Gt>nzaga,  and 
others.  The  spot  where  he  died  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  altar,  before 
which  but  very  few  are  allowed  to  read  mass  on  the  day  of  the  great  saint, 
July  31.  There  is  the  wide  cavity  of  the  old  chimney:  Ignatius,  who 
had  thrown  off  all  the  ties  of  natural  love,  regularly  threw  the  letters  he 
received  firom  his  family  into  that  fire  unread.  There,  too,  is  still  the 
plain  iron  balcony  on  wnich  the  holy  man  was  accustomed  to  study  the 
stars  with  such  edification.  Let  us  open  this  large  press  iu  front  of  us. 
What  a  surprise!  there  stands  Ignatius  himself  in  the  body,  behind  an 
iron  grating.  The  wax  figure,  which  is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness,  is 
dressed  in  the  same  clothes  the  saint  used  to  wear.  The  right  foot 
projects  a  little  beyond  the  grating :  the  pupils  kiss  the  shoe  with  holy 
awe,  and  are  earned  back  to  the  period  when  this  man  of  God  formed 
his  deep  plans  for  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  scholars  were  excursions  to  outlying 
villas  belonging  to  the  order  round  Rome.  At  one  of  these,  the  Villa 
Macao,  a  strange  though  authenticated  event  took  place.  Pater  Rello, 
a  Pole  by  birih,  was,  when  a  lad,  brought  to  Italy  by  the  Jesuits  expelled 
fi^m  Russia,  and  himself  became  a  Jesuit  in  the  end.  His  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  order  and  of  the  Roman  Church,  his  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  his  extensive  knowledge  of  languages,  induced  the  superior  to  have 
him  trained  for  an  Eastern  missionary.  He  proceeded  to  Malta,  the 
Lebanon,  Bulgaria,  &c.,  and  made  extraordinary  progress.  In  addition 
to  a  hardened  constitution  he  possessed  a  firm  will.  He  frequently  came 
to  Rome  from  his  mission,  in  order  to  hold  consultations  with  Gregory 
XVL,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  On  (Hie  occasion  he  arrived  in 
the  garb  of  an  emir :  his  long  full  beard  hung  down  on  his  chesty  he  had 
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sparkling  eyes,  features  burned  by  an  Oriental  sun,  and  a  splendid  head. 
The  valuable  sabre  he  wore  was  the  gift  of  an  emir,  whose  daughter  he 
had  saved  from  a  dangerous  illness.  In  this  garb  he  appeared  before 
General  Roothaan,  who,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  ordered  him  to  shave 
at  once,  and  dress  himself  in  the  ordinaiy  Jesuit  garb,  as  he  had  selected 
him  as  rector  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  The  padre  was  forced  to  obey, 
but  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  general  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
unsuitable  person  for  the  post.  Thus  metamorphosed,  he  proceeded  with 
a  sad  heart  to  his  new  duties,  but  he  could  not  give  up  the  habits  of  his 
irregular  life:  he  went  on  smoking,  lying  on  the  boards,  going  to  bed  late, 
and  broke  the  rules  of  the  house  in  every  possible  way.  His  wild  pupils 
became  wilder,  but  the  pater  general  remamed  firm. 

One  day  all  the  professors,  with  the  general  and  the  rector  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, were  assembled  at  Macao,  when  Gregory  XVI.  unexpectedly 
paid  them  a  visit.  The  Pope  took  such  delight  in  Rello's  stories  that  the 
latter  suddenly  begged  him  to  surrender  to  mm  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
his  authority  over  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  Gregory  consented  to  the 
joke,  and  Rello  solemnly  summoned  Father  Roothaan,  bade  him  kneel 
down,  and  upbraided  him  in  strong  language  for  his  unwise  conduct  in 
appointing  such  a  man  as  himself  rector.  He  was  made  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary among  savage  nations,  but  unsuitable  for  a  rector,  owing  to  his 
temperament ;  he  could  preach,  endure  fatigue,  smoke,  ride,  drink,  and 
swim,  and  yet  the  general  had  stripped  him  of  all  these  qualifications,  as 
well  as  of  his  carefully-trained  beard,  which  was  so  necessary  among 
the  Muhammadans.  Hence  the  general  must  correct  his  error,  and  send 
Rello  back  to  the  Lebanon,  for  what  a  man  could  not  do  he  had  better  let 
alone.  In  order  to  g^ve  the  general  a  practical  meaning  of  the  last 
maxim,  Rello  had  a  mule  brought  up,  and  ordered  the  general  to  mount 
it  and  gallop  round  the  yard.  NoUns  volenti  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
obey,  and  all  laughed  heartily  when  he  mounted.  But  so  soon  as  the 
poor  thin  general  was  seated,  Rello  gave  the  mule  a  tremendous  lash, 
which  caused  it  to  kick  and  the  pater  to  hold  on  and  wildly  cry  for  mercy. 
Gregory  intimated  to  the  merciless  Rello  that  his  authority  was  at  an  end. 
The  general,  on  dismounting,  good  humouredly  appointed  Rello  a  mis- 
sionary again.  He  let  his  beard  grow,  went  in  his  Oriental  garb  to  his 
old  scene  of  action,  and,  as  is  well  known,  greatly  aided  in  propagating 
the  Roman  religion,  and  under  French  influence  in  paving  the  way  for  the 
Bulgarian  revolution. 

Tile  pupils  of  tlie  Propaganda  were  never  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
popular  amusements.  They  were,  however,  taken  to  the  announcement 
of  the  election  of  Pio  Nono.  Matters  soon  began  to  grow  lively  in  Rome 
— too  lively  for  the  Jesuits,  perhaps.  Hus  did  not  exactly  display  any 
aversion  for  the  Jesuits,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  hoped-for  support  was 
not  given  them.  Hence,  while  the  paters  urged  the  scholars  to  revere  lum, 
they  began  displaying  a  covert  dissatisfaction  with  the  Pope  and  his  mode 
of  government,  and  the  unusual  ovation  seemed  to  them  very  suspicious. 
A  Jesuit  even  said,  in  the  first  months  of  the  rule  of  the  new  Pope,  '*  A 
deal  of  pother  is  made  about  this  man,  and  yet  the  rejoicings  of  persons 
who  never  knew  anything  about  him  before  seems  strange.  What  has 
he  done  to  be  so  applauded  and  honoured  ?     We  must  wait  and  see.** 

Ere  long  the  hymn  of  praise  to  Gioberti,  with  its  chorus,  ''  Evviva 
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Gioberijy  yiya  la  libertit!"  was  loudly  scing  in  the  streets.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  masses  returning  from  the  Quirmal  would  give  a  charivari 
before  the  Casa  al  Gesu.  On  such  occasions  they  marched  round  the 
house,  fintve  cheers  for  Clement  XIV.,  who  abolished  the  order,  and  abused 
the  fauiers.  The  noise  was  often  most  annoying ;  but  the  police  and 
gendarmes  generally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  mob  to  disperse  peaceably. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  the  row  round  the  house  became  so  great 
that  the  Jesuits  were  frightened  lest  it  should  be  carried  by  storm.  In 
broad  daylight  mobs  with  cockades  and  tricolors  marched  up  to  the  closely 
barricaded  building.  An  old  priest,  in  a  French  tail-coat,  with  a  broad 
scarf  across  his  shoulders,  incessantly  shouted,  ''Viva  Ganganelli!"  and 
the  populace  joined  in.  Others  yelled,  ^'  Morte  ai  Gesuiti  !**  and  similar 
execrations,  which  the  crowd  accompanied  with  shouts,  groans,  hissing, 
and  whistling.  The  conclusion,  however,  usually  was  that  the  populace 
dispersed  without  any  intervention  of  the  police,  after  terrifying  the 
Jesuits  for  an  hour  or  two  with  their  uproar.  An  old  pater,  who  believed 
that  the  house  would  be  stormed  every  minute,  ran  from  one  room  to 
another ;  they  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  he  suddenly  fell  dead  on  the  ground 
with  an  apoplectic  fit. 

The  most  unlucky  thing  for  the  Jesuits  was  that  the  movement  against 
ihem  spread  through  the  whole  of  Italy.  When  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land in  1846  the  majority  fled  to  Italy,  though  a  few  proceeded  to 
America.  All  at  once  the  entire  Peninsula  rose  against  them :  fugitives 
arrived  from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Genoa,  and  often  in  a  very  wobegone 
condition.  Proceeding  to  the  clerical  city  in  the  confident  hope  of  finding 
an  asylum  there^  they  heard  from  then:  brethren  that  the  ground  was 
shaky  there  as  well.  They  quitted  Rome  again  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
arrived,  in  order  not  to  excite  the  people  by  an  augmentation  of  their 
numbers.  Some  met  with  a  kind  reception  with  English,  German,  and 
Russian  families;  others  sailed  to  America,  a  few  to  France,  while 
others,  again,  looked  wistfully  to  Northern  Germany.  •   ' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  Pio  Nono  had  once  entered  on  the 
path  of  concession  higher  demands  were  constantly  made  on  him.  When 
the  constitution  was  granted,  and  the  Jesuits  were  denounced  as  hostile 
to  it,  the  general  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people,  in  which  he  asserted 
that  there  were  no  more  natural  friends  of  the  constitution  than  the 
members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  which  displayed  to  the  world  the  most  con- 
stitutional principles  in  its  inner  government.  As  the  people,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  the  insidious  teaching,  but  became  more  violent 
against  the  order,  Pius  wasasked  whether  he  desired,  or  thought  it  proper, 
that  the  paters  should  leave  Rome,  at  least  for  a  season  ?  He  gave  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  with  the  added  remark,  that  the  Pope  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  them  in  the  case  of  need.  The  Jesuits,  however,  could 
probably  read  the  future  better  than  the  holy  father;  they  did  not  believe 
in  their  stay  in  Rome,  and  made  their  preparations.  Night  afler  night 
they  toiled  to  get  the  valuables  out  of  the  churches,  but,  in  order  that  the 

Eublic  might  not  notice  it,  strass  was  substituted  for  tihe  jewellery,  and 
dse  crowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  instead  of  the  gold  and  silver  ones. 
Some  of  the  Jesuits  were  very  clever  at  this  sort  of  work.  The  most 
valuable  chalices,  the  most  splendid  liburia  were  removed,  and  only  what 
was  absolutely  wanted  was  teh  out.     No  one  knew  what  became  of  the 
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precious  articles :  a  prelate's  carriage  daily  drove  to  the  porta  rustiea 
with  the  footmen  standing  up  behind  it,  as  if  the  owner  were  inside.  The 
empty  carriage  was  quickly  packed,  mostly  with  books  and  manuscripts 
from  the  Jesuit  library,  and  then  drove  away  again  without  any  unne- 
cessary remarks. 

When  the  demonstrations  increased  and  threatened  soon  to  change  into 
acts  of  violence^  the  Jesuits  asked  of  Pio  Nono  either  protection  for  them- 
selves or  permission  to  leave  Rome.  The  Pope  declined  either  to  g^ve 
the  guarantee  or  form  a  final  resolution,  and  merelyanswered  that  the 
Jesuits  could  do  what  their  good  sense  suggested.  The  general  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  ordered  the  fathers  and  brothers  to  disperse. 
"  We  go  first,''  said  an  old  Jesuist  pater,  ''  but  the  Pope  will  follow  us 
shortly.'' 

The  day  was  settled  on  which  the  colleges  would  be  closed.  An  oppressive, 
melancholy  feeling;  vrhick  in  some  found  vent  in  passion,  possessed  all  of  us. 
When  I  went  for  tlie  last  time  to  the  lecture  at  the  Roman  college  I  only  saw 
downcast  faces,  and  many  were  weeping.  Passaglia,  the  same  man  who  has  now 
left  the  order  and  professes  liberal  ideas,  was  the  last  to  address  us.  He  looked 
serious,  pale,  and  sad.  His  taJl  powerful  form,  his  true  Italian  face,  his  fiery 
eyes,  and  the  firm  step  with  which  he  even  now  mounted  the  pulpit,  made  him 
resemble  an  ancient  Homan  who,  calmly  defying  fate,  proceeded  to  do  his  dub^ . 
The  sorrow  of  the  audience  did  not  prevent  him  delivering  the  address  with  his 
usual  fluency,  but  with  less  zeal.  The  last  words  he  uttered  with  difficulty; 
his  feelings  overpowered  him.  He  rose  and  tried  to  leave  the  lecture-room 
hurriedly,  but  many  of  his  scholars  got  round  him  to  take  leave  of  him  and  kiss, 
for  the  last  time,  the  hand  of  this  learned  and  respected  man.  We  hastened 
back  througli  the  passages  of  the  Boman  college  to  our  home,  where  prqpam- 
tions  for  departure  were  on  all  sides  visible. 

As  most  of  the  students  had  sold  their  lay  clothing,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  would  remain  six  or  seven  years  at  Rome,  others  must  be 
procured  with  all  speed.  Hut  this  was  not  so  easy  in  the  Eternal  Cii^; 
for,  not  only  are  the  ready-made  clothes-shops  few  in  number,  but  the 
Jesuits  had  already  gutted  them.  The  equipment  of  some  of  the  pupils 
was  marvellous  to  Took  upon,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  in 
clothing  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed.  What  most  betrayed  them 
was  the  coarsely-made  shoes  and  pewter  buttons  on  them,  which  the 
majority  retained,  because  they  could  procure  no  others.  In  spite  of 
the  sadness  in  their  hearts,  they  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  one 
another. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  March  31, 1848,  that  our  author  and  others 
quitted  Rome.  Civita  Vecchia  was  reached  without  any  great  obstacles, 
and  some  of  the  pupils  proceeded  to  the  hotel  on  the  sea-shore,  while 
others  sought  shelter  elsewhere.  The  next  rooming,  in  pardonable  curio- 
sity, some  fifteen  of  them  went  about  the  town,  but  the  events  of  the  capital 
were  imitated  at  the  sea-port.  As  the  strange  clothing  betrayed  the 
Germans,  and  an  Hanoverian-  even  walked  the  streets  in  a  dressing-gown, 
they  were  grossly  insulted,  and  compelled  to  hurry  back  to  the  inn  at  full 
speed.  As  the  steamer  did  not  start  till  three  p.k.,  many  humiliations  fell 
to  their  lot.  When  they  appeared  at  the  table  d'h6te,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  looked  like  an  Englishman,  but  was  not  one,  declared  that  if  the 
*^  Porchi  di  Gresuiti  e  Tedeschi"  dined  with  him,  his  appetite  would  be 
destroyed.     He  prepared  to  rise,  and  several  of  the  guests  imitated  his 
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example.  The  soup,  which  had  already  heen  served  to  the  pupils,  was  taken 
back,  and  they  were  told  that  they  had  better  be  off.  Hence,  they  were  only 
too  glad  when  the  hour  for  departure  had  arriyed.  After  paying  the  landlord 
heavily  for  the  little  they  had  consumed,  they  started  in  small  parties  for 
the  port,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  steamer.  As  they  passed  by  the 
vessels  in  the  boats^they  heard  repeated  shouts  of  **  Throw  them  into  the 
water,  the  shameful  Jesuits,  the  accursed  Germans  !'^  Still  th^  reached 
the  steamer  with  only  the  loss  of  a  bundle,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils 
had  been  foolish  enough  to  place  his  cash,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
hundred  francs. 

On  board  the  steamer  everybody,  down  to  the  waiters  and  boys,  treated  us 
contemptuously.  At  last  the  signal  to  staxt  was  given,  and  my  heart  leaped 
with  joy.  We  looked  about  the  sliip,  aud  gradually  saw  many  weU-kuown  &ce8 
appear;  they  were  Jesuits  proceedii^  to  France.  ^Vhen  I  went  down  into  the 
cabin,  I  saw  in  the  back^und  old  General  Eoothaan  cowering  in  a  corner,  and 
dressed  like  a  French  priest ;  by  his  side  was  Pater  de  Villefort,  whom  I  had 
expected,  as  my  brother  told  me,  to  find  at  Marseilles.  I  hesitatingly  walked 
nearer ;  the  general  did  not  notice  me,  but  repeated  in  a  tremblmg  voice  the 
travelling  psalms  from  a  small  Latin  prayer-book.  I  conversed  for  a  long  time 
with  Villefort,  who  highly  approved  of  my  plan  of  leaving  Europe  at  this  excited 

feriod  and  proceeding  to  America;  he  told  me  I  should  learn  more  at  tiie 
esuit  house  of  Marseilles.  I  felt  sorry  in  my  heart  for  the  general;  his  berth 
was  the  topmost  of  the  three,  built  against  the  side  of  the  ship.  When  he 
clambered  up  wearily  to  rest,  and  had  been  lying  for  some  time,  I  heard  him 
sigh  repeatedly.  I  climbed  up,  spread  the  blanket  carefully  over  him,  and^ 
fancying  him  asleep,  took  his  right  hand  to  kiss  it.  ''Yi  ringrazio,  Signor 
N— ^"    He  mentioned  my  name. 

AH  the  pupils  had  felt  the  greatest  terror  of  France,  but  so  soon  as 
they  had  trod  on  Gallic  soil  all  the  insults  were  at  an  end.  But  the 
greatest  confusion  prevailed  here  too:  the  Jesuits  had  deserted  their 
houses  and  had  dispersed ;  but  the  ftirther-sighted  fathers  were  full  of 
confidence  in  a  better  future,  which,  in  fact,  soon  arrived  for  them. 

From  this  time  our  young  Jesuit  fades  out  of  sight,  but  the  liesson 
taught  by  the  record  of  his  early  life  is  not  unimportant.  It  proves 
plainly  enough  that  these  formidable  Jesuits,  whose  name  n  Bor  often 
whispered  with  dread,  are  of  the  common  clay  after  all.  In  the  hour  of 
danger  and  difficulty  they  slink  away,  not  daring  to  offer  even  passive 
resistance ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  men  possess  the  influence 
with  which  they  have  been  credited  over  hard>headed  men.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  that  they  are  dangerous  to  some  extent  in  society,  but  the 
day  has  departed  when  they  could  subvert  thrones,  as  the  second  Empire 
fully  proves.  During  the  entire  struggle  which  has  gone  on  between 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Ultramontanists,  the  latter  has  been  constantly 
defeated,  and,  worse  still,  have  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  Iiokiug 
their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  lotus-eaters  of  the  Faubourg  do  St.  Ger- 
main, and  of  the  pilgrims  to  ChambonL 
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TO-DAY  IN  SEBASTOPOL. 

The  fair  peninsula  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  was 
joined  hy  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  to  the  imineasurahle  steppes  of  the 
continent,  seemed  destined  for  great  things.  When  Russia  acquired  it  in 
1783,  she  fancied  she  had  found  in  it  a  means  for  improving  and  en- 
nobling Russian  life.  Covered  with  the  ch&teaux  and  idilas  of  the  great, 
and  cultivated  by  industrious  German  hands,  the  Crimea  was  to  become 
the  Russian  Italy.  At  a  later  date  the  discovery  was  made  that  one  of 
its  bays  was  admirably  suited  for  the  great  object  of  all  the  Rusoan 
czars,  the  conquest  of  Constantinople.  On  this  bay  Sebastopol  was 
built,  and  it  was  made  a  first-class  fortress  and  war- port.  At  the  present 
day  three  parts  of  the  Crimea  are  a  desert,  and  its  haughty  fortress  lies 
in  ruins. 

Any  one  who  has  got  as  far  as  Odessa  can  hardly  refiradn  from  paying 
a  visit  to  the  Crimea.  The  voyage  does  not  take  a  great  length  of  time: 
from  Odessa  to  Eupatoria  occupies  twelve  hours,  and  from  Eupatoria  to 
Sebastopol  six.  But  you  cannot  return  for  a  week,  for  the  steamer  only 
sails  once  a  week,  on  Thursday,  and  does  not  start  for  Odessa  again  till  the 
Friday  of  the  next  week.  The  passage-money,  sixteen  silver  roubles,  or 
nearly  three  pounds  of  our  money,  u  also  heavy.  The  steamer  sails  at 
four  in  the  evening,  and  reaches  Eupatoria  by  four  the  next  morning. 
The  sea  in  these  open  and  consequently  dangerous  roads  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  green  hue,  the  shore  is  composed  of  fine  sand,  and  the  bathing 
is  splendid.  This  Tartar-built  town  gives  the  traveller  the  first  idea  of 
the  scene  of  desolation  that  awiuts  him.  The  town  is  almost  empty :  if 
you  see  any  beings  they  are  migratonr  Tartars,  whose  wives,  wrapped  in 
their  thick  veils,  glide  along  like  shadows  on  the  wall. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  Crimean  war  commence  at  Eupatoria.  On 
February  17,  1855,  twenty-five  thousand  Turks,  supported  by  the  crew 
of  the  wrecked  French  ship  of  the  line  Henri  /F.,  defeated  here  forty 
thousand  Russians.  Czar  Nicholas  was  beside  himself  when  he  received 
the  bulletin,  and  considered  it  a  personal  insult,  for  his  dragoons,  his 
favourite  creation,  had  behaved  worst  of  all  in  action.  It  b  supposed 
that  this  defeat  at  Eupatoria  dealt  the  last  blow  to  his  failing  health.  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  a  dead 
man  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

From  Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol  you  sul  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Crimea.  In  the  distance  the  majestic  Tchatir  Dagh  is  visible :  its  name 
means  a  tent,  and  is  derived  from  its  shape,  though  this  mountain  tent  is 
of  rather  gigantic  dimensions,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand 
feet.  The  Tchatir  Dagh  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  small  moun- 
tain chain  whose  branches  cover  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula^ 
and  an  interminable  plain  extends  from  the  spurs  of  thb  chain  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  After  a  six  hours'  voyage,  a  fort,  the  opening  of  a 
bay,  and  ruins,  become  visible:  we  are  approaching  Sebastopol. 

The  fort  situated  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  bay  suffered  no  damage 
in  the  siege,  but  it  appears  to  be  deserted ;  at  any  rate,  not  even  a  sentry 
is  perceptible  in  it.     The  bay,  which  separates  it  from  the  town,  is  about 
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a  mile  broad  and  about  seren  miles  in  length.  To  the  south  it  has  three 
or  four  indentations,  the  largest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Southern  Bay. 
A  hill  juts  out  in  the  angle  formed  bj  this  bay  with  the  great  one,  and 
Sebastopol  is  built  on  its  slope.  Opposite  to  the  town  and  on  South  Bay 
formerly  stood  the  splendid  naral  barracks,  while  behind  them,  again, 
were  the  docks.  Hills  run  round  in  a  semicircle,  upon  which  the  Russians 
improvised  during  the  siege  fortifications  called  the  Mast  Bastion,  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Redan,  the  MalakofF,  and  the  Selinghisk  Redoubt. 

Prior  to  the  siege  Sebastopol  contained  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
while  at  present  scarce  six  thousand  live  in  it.  Entire  streets  lie  in  ashes, 
and  no  rebuilding  has  taken  place.  Out  of  twenty  houses  there  is  scarce 
one  which  is  habitable.  The  bay,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  safest  ports 
in  Europe,  is  as  empty  as  the  town.  The  sunken  Russian  vessels  of  war 
lie  like  artificial  reefs  at  the  bottom,  and  daily  become  more  dangerous, 
because  sand  and  mud  collect  round  their  hulls.  An  American  specu- 
lator has  undertaken  to  raise  these  vessels,  but  up  to  the  present  he  has 
only  succeeded  with  the  smaller  ones.  From  tne  larger  he  has  only 
raised  the  guns  and  cannon-balls,  which  lie  on  the  beach  as  evidences  of 
his  activity. 

From  the  harbour  the  Malakoff  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
▼ersts.  The  French  reports  have  spread  statements  about  the  attack  on 
this  celebrated  town  which  greatly  need  correction,  and  a  recently  pub- 
lished work*  supplies  us  with  some  contributions  to  this  effect.  The 
author,  a  Belgian,  bears  a  respected  name  as  a  professor  of  agriculture  ; 
he  proceeded  to  Russia  to  deliver  some  lectures,  and  made  an  excursion 
from  Odessa  to  Sebastopol,  where  he  derived  some  interesting  details 
from  a  Russian  staff-officer,  who  was  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
the  siege. 

We  know  from  other  authorities  that  Sebastopol  was  but  poorly  de- 
fended when  the  allies  made  their  appearance.  The  well-known  Stock 
Exchange  rumour  of  the  fall  of  the  fortress,  which  caused  "  Tartar  news" 
to  compete  with  the  elder  name  of  '*  Canard,"  mic^ht  have  been  converted 
into  a  truth,  had  an  energetic  storm  been  undertaken  at  once  by  the 
allied  armies.  Instead  of  this  they  set  to  work  at  a  regular  siege,  and 
talented  General  Tottleben  thus  obtained  time  to  throw  up  fortifications 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  Towards  the  end  the  Russians  had  so  greatly 
the  worst  of  it,  that  their  defence  deserves  greater  admiration  than  the 
attack.  The  Malakoff  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an  open  space, 
which  is  exposed  to  artillery  fire,  and  ten  minutes  are  spent  in  climbing 
the  steep  incline.  On  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  there  stood  at  the  time  when  the  allies  arrived  a  stone  redoubt 
armed  with  a  few  guns.  A  few  hundred  paces  farther  on  you  notice  the 
Mamelon  Vert,  which  commands  the  Malakoff,  just  as  the  Malakoff  com- 
mands Sebastopol.  The  stranger  can  see  at  the  first  glance  how  all  the 
disadvantages  of  position  were  on  the  side  of  the  Russians,  for  while  the 
hill  is  steep  on  the  side  facing  the  town,  on  the  other  it  is  almost  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  plateau.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  Malakoff  and 
supply  it  with  guns  and  ammunition,  the  Russians  would  be  constantly 
compelled  to  cross  the  exposed  ground  between  the  tower  and  the  town. 

*  Lettres  sur  la  Bossie.    Par  Molinari.    Bmxelles:  Lacroix  et  C**. 
Jufy — ^VOL.  CXXT.  NO.  GCCGZCIX.  2  B 
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Gnnt,  &G.,  muft  b^  eonteyed  aloog  a  steep  unmacfldamiaod  road,  whicli 
in  xsiDy  weather  became  almost  unserviceaJble*  a«d  to  this  was  afterwards 
added  the  cross  fire  of  the  enemies'  batteries. 

Geseral  Tottleben  met  these  disadvantages  in  a  way  l^  aimple  as  it  waa 
inexpensive :  he  had  deep  passages  dug  in  the  stony  ground*  and  posts 
driven  in  on  either  side.  On  these  perpendiculars  horisontal  beams  were 
laid,  on  these  again  hurdles,  the  whole  was  roofed  in  with  three  feet  of 
earth,  and  a  covered  way  was  thus  made.  These  mole-passages  also 
served  as  dwellings  for  the  soldiers  who  were  employed  to  work  the  guns 
in  the  MaUkoff.  At  first  there  were  only  twelve  guns  in  the  tower,  bat 
in  the  course  of  time  they  were  raised  to  one  hundred.  These  passages 
protected  the  Russians  tolerably  well,  although  manrd  shell  burst  through 
the  roof;  but  the  great  disadvantage — that  the  Malaxoff  on  the  side  turned 
to  the  besiegers  was  only  protected  by  a  ditch  a  few  inehes  in  depth — could 
not  be  obviated.  So  soon  as  the  French  had  stormed  the  Mamelon  Yerl 
they  carried  a  parallel  along  from  it,  which  waa  brought  to  within  four* 
and-tweaty  yards  of  the  Maiakoff.  The  columns  of  attack,  therefore, 
only  required  to  traverse  this  insignificant  level  ground,  leap  down  into 
the  shallow  trench,  and  then  climb  a  wall  fifteen  feet  in  height,  which 
was  already  breached  in  several  places.  The  boastful  pictures,  in  which 
the  Zouaves  are  clambering  like  tiger-cats  up  a  dixiy  height,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  actual  localities.  A  frightful  struggle  took  place  inside  the 
Malakoff :  the  Russians,  who  were  from  two  to  three  thousand  in  number, 
defended  their  batteries  and  trenches  inch  by  inch,  until  the  ever*increasing 
number  of  the  enemy  compelled  them  to  give  ground.  On  the  next  mom* 
iog  the  dead  were  collected,  and  Russians  and  French  were  buried  in  one 
grave.  The  spot  i«  indicated  by  a  cross  of  black  wood,  on  which  the 
following  poor  verses  are  legible : 

Unis  pour  la  victoire 
Bemus  par  la  mort. 
Da  soldat  c'est  la  gloire 
Des  braves  c'eat  la  sort. 

8  Septembre,  1855. 

The  whole  butchery  c^  the  storm  of  September  8th  waa  unnecessary,  for 
the  Russians,  who  had  lost  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  a  day  by  the 
last  week's  bombardmenl^  had  resolved  to  evacuate  Sebasttrnd.  The 
Malakoff— ^die  kev  of  the  fortress'-^ad  been  rendered  untenable  by  the 
loss  of  the  Mamelon  Vert,  But  the  French  were  determined  to  have  a 
brilliant  finale,  which  would  causa  the  length  of  the  siege  to  be  forgotten, 
and  braoe  the  Malakoff  waa  taken  by  storm  just  eighteen  houra  before 
the  Russians  were  about  to  evacuate  Lb  voluntarihr*  Sebastopol  is  now  a 
pile  of  ruins :  but  is  the  Eastern  question  settled  thereb^i  or  are  we  one 
hairobreadtb  nearer  to  the  eolation  r 

The  only  new  house  whioh  has  been  built  since  thto  peace  is  a  gostinizsa 
(hotel)  near  the  laading^place ;  the  proprietor  purchased  the  ground,  aa 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  bombarded  house  which  once  stood  here^ 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  two  thousand  roubles.  The  gostinizza  is  built 
against  the  hiU,  upon  which  the  public  garden  is  situated.  On  the  road 
leading  to  it  you  pass  three  large  stone  slabs.  They  cover  the  mves  of 
Admirals  KornilofiF,  Nachimoff,  and  Istomin,  who  fell  during  the  siege. 
^'  Si  tcbass''  a  chapel  will  be  erected  over  their  tombs.    This  si  tcbass  plays 
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a  g^reat  part  in  Russia,  and  is  contiaually  heard ;  it  meaDs  ''  at  once," 
but  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  our  "  to-morrow,"  which  proverbially  never 
arrives. 

The  finest  prospect  in  the  public  garden  is  by  the  side  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Kagarski,  a  captain  of  the  navy,  and  hero  of  1828.  From  this 
point  you  survey  the  bay,  the  sea,  and  the  hills,  which  form  the  steps  of 
the  g^at  amphitheatre  which  encloses  the  mortal  remains  of  Sebastopo]. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  a  church,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  and  the  enornlous  ruins  of  the  former  barracks,  produce  a  very 
Striking  effect.  In  this  garden  the  military  bands  still  play ;  but  when 
tbe  merry  somids  have  died  out,  and  the  few  hearers  have  retired  with  the 
musicians,  all  becomes  once  again  solitary  and  dead — all  is  silent.  In  the 
town  beneath  a  few  lights  glisten,  and  their  fantastic  gleam  imparts  some- 
thing of  a  fantastic  nature  to  the  heaps  of  ruins.  "  I  cannot  remember," 
says  Molinari  on  this  subject,  '*  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  wretched  or 
grander  scene,  which  at  once  attracted  and  saddened  the  eye.'* 

The  human  spirit  of  speculation  manages  to  derive  a  profit  even  from 
desolation,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  impoverished  inliabitants  carry  on 
a  trade,  which  is  based  on  the  effect  produced  by  the  siege.  Cannon- 
balls,  bayonets,  gun-barrels,  buttons,  splinters  of  shells,  are  all  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  price  is  regulated  by  the  spot  where  they  are  found.  A  ball, 
which  buried  itself  in  the  ground  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya,  after 
eutting  off  the  span  of  a  human  life,  is  but  pooriy  looked  upon.  A  cannon- 
ball  from  the  Redan  commands  a  higher  price ;  but  the  highest  of  all  is 
fetched  by  reminiscences  of  the  storm  of  the  Redan.  The  great  demand 
has  rendered  the  article  scarce,  but  the  speculators  contrive  to  find  a  way 
of  escape ;  they  bury  cannon-shot  found  elsewhere  in  the  Malakoff,  and 
find  them  again  in  vie  presence  of  the  purchaser.  The  same  thing  used 
to  take  place  once  on  a  time  at  Pompeii,  but  solely  in  honour  of  princely 
Tisitors ;  while  at  the  Malakoff  every  stranger,  no  matter  whether  he  be 
dressed  well  or  ill,  can  have  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  out  of  his 
money.  A  shell  splinter  fetches  from  fifteen  to  fif^  copecks.  To  such 
.  a  trade  have  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  which  seven  years  ago  was  the 
Qneen  of  the  Black  Sea,  been  reduced. 

The  scenes  of  the  battles  round  Sebastopol  stand  in  no  ratio  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  which  were  developed  on  them.  The  Tchemaya, 
on  whose  banks  the  Piedmontese  by  the  side  of  the  English  and  French 
plticked  a  few  bloody  laurels,  is  a  small  stream,  while  the  battle-field  of 
Inkerman  is  a  barren  plateau.  The  valley  of  the  Belbek — through  which 
the  allies  marched  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma — is  a  more  attractive  spot, 
for  the  silvery  waves  of  the  river  water  a  number  of  paradisiac  gardens. 
Splendid  rose-trees,  acacias,  catalpas,  and  Judas-trees,  serve  as  the  orna- 
ment of  real  forests  of  cherry,  pear,  and  apple-trees.  Excellently  guided 
water-courses,  in  which  the  Tartars  displayed  great  akiil,  maintain  a 
perennial  green  in  these  gardens.  The  ripe  fruit  is  sold  to  dealers,  who 
send  it  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  The  Crimea  is  the  orchard  of  Russia, 
and  many  a  German  gardener  has  become  a  well-to-do  man  there. 

Even  in  the  valley  of  the  Belbek  blackened  ruins  show  that  war  has 
passed  that  way :  it  dealt  the  peninsula  the  first  wound,  and  the  second 
18  the  emigration  of  the  Tartars.  Years  will  elapse  ere  the  Crimea 
recovers  from  them  both. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  RUSSIA. 

Ik  Russia,  as  in  most  European  countries,  there  is  a  very  powerful 
conservative  party,  who  look  with  horror  on  the  German  element  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  corruption  now  existing  in  their  country.  Before  the 
Teutons  arrived,  say  they,  Muscovy  was  a  land  distinguished  for  the 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  the  nation,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
constantly  flowea  there.  Any  one  who  may  consider  this  statement  im- 
probable, need  only  read  AksakofiTs  '' Chronicles  end  Recollections,*' 
which  appeared  some  three  years  ago,  and  is  now  the  most  popular  work 
in  Russia.  There  is  an  opposition  party,  however,  among  the  Russians, 
who  have  studied  history  more  carefully,  and  attained  the  conviction  that 
the  good  old  times  were  in  reality  very  bad  times,  and  that  those  who 
praise  them  may  bless  their  stars  tliat  they  no  longer  live  in  tRem.  To 
any  reader  who  wishes  to  be  better  acquainted  with  these  times,  we  can 
honestly  recommend  Pecherski's  '<  Old  Times,**  a  history  in  the  shape  of 
a  journal,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Russian  Messenger,  A  few 
extracts  will  serve  to  confirm  our  appreciation. 

The  author  informs  us  how  he  was,  a  short  time  back,  iu  the  town  of 
Zaboria,  on  the  Vola^.  It  is  a  pretty,  busy  little  place,  with  half  a  dozen 
gilt  steeples,  some  fifty  two-storied  stone  houses,  and  a  number  of  com- 
mon wooden  huts,  a  spacious  gostinoidvor,  or  baizaar,  and  a  few  factories 
and  iron-works.  Along  the  river  bank  runs  a  row  of  granaries,  while 
hundreds  of  boats  and  several  steamers  lie  off  them.  On  either  side  of 
the  busy  town  two  hills  rise  from  the  red  cUy :  on  one,  a  monastery 
church  glistens  with  its  painted  walls  and  gilt  domes;  on  the  other,  b  the 
now  ruined  ch&teau  of  the  former  Prince  of  Zaboria.  The  desolate 
tumble-down  palace  seems  to  be  exchanging  glances  with  the  monastery, 
as  if  the  old  walls  were  conversing  about  the  noise  at  their  feet,  and 
lamenting  the  good  old  time,  when  life  and  jollity  existed  on  the  hills, 
and  no  one  dared  to  speak  aloud  in  the  town  below.  The  traveller  is 
conducted  through  the  palace  and  its  weed-grown  garden  by  the  ma^- 
trate,  and  learns  that  the  ch&teau  was  deserted  after  many  painful  things 
had  occurred  in  it.  No  one  lived  to  remember  them,  but  it  was  said 
that  a  report,  written  by  one  of  the  prince's  butlers,  was  still  in  existence. 
Our  author  discovered  the  manuscript,  and  found  it  to  be  a  full  accoont 
of  the  mode  of  life  of  Prince  Alexis  Yurivitch  in  the  good  old  times,  re- 
corded from  the  lips  of  a  peasant,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age,  by  the 
steward  of  that  prince's  grandson  in  1822.    According  to  Pecherski : 

Alexis  Yurivitch  was  the  type  of  a  Russian  noble,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  when  the  boyards  be^  to  combine  the  luxury  and  vices  of 
the  West  with  their  innate  contempt  oi  the  lav  and  brutality.  Alexis  had  lived 
at  Peter's  court  and  eaten  the  stick  of  the  great  reformer.  He  had  spent  the 
wildest  and  most  scandalous  life  in  Petersburg,  and^  tmder  Elizabeth,  was  mixed 
up  in  political  intrigues,  which  led  to  his  voluntary  retirement  to  ZaboriiL  where 
he  continued  his  &rmer  follies  and  villanies  in  a  rather  different  style,  and 
accustomed  himself  to  recognise  no  other  law  than  his  ^ood  pleasure.  At  last, 
the  devilries  of  this  semi-barbarian  attained  such  a  height  that  his  life  appears 
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to  QSj  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  vision  of  a  disordered  brain.  Even  in 
the  forests  of  Yakutsk  there  is  no  such  contempt  of  the  divine  and  human  law 
as  was  visible  in  Eussia  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

The  old  peasant,  however,  who  dictated  the  manascript,  is  not  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  he  considers  his  master's  conduct  perfectly  right,  and  far 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  later  tenants  of  Zaboria.  This  is  how 
the  laudator  temporis  acti  serves  up  his  jeremiad : 

Just  look  at  Prince  Daniel  Borisovitch.  He  has  more  than  a  thousand  souls» 
and  is  consequently  a  great  geatleman.  But  tell  me,  if  you  please,  how  such 
an  one  lives  P  He  was  educated  at  Moscow  University,  in  the  company  of 
tailors'  and  shoemakers'  sons,  and  how  can  a  cobbler  be  a  fit  associate  for  a 
prince  ?  And  what  was  made  of  him  P  When  he  came  to  Zaboria^  instead  of 
giving  hunts,  and  balls,  and  banquets,  he  went  about  the  peasants'  huts,  played 
with  the  children,  and  let  the  old  folk  tell  him  stories  ana  sinff  songs,  which  ho 
wrote  down.  Now,  I  ask  any  man,  is  that  the  way  in  whicn  a  prince  should 
behave  ?  Further,  he  bought  up  old  books  and  pictures ;  and  when  he  learned 
that  a  peasant  had  such  stuff,  he  would  order  his  carnage,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  ni«it,  and  drive  thirty  or  forty  leagues  to  fetch  it.  Then  he  went  digging 
with  tne  people,  and  when  he  found  an  old  pot  or  coin,  he  packed  it  in  wadding 
and  sent  it  to  Petersburg,  as  if  such  rubbish  could  not  be  found  there.  Once 
he  hears  a  blind  beggar  singing  psahns,  so  he  ^s  out  of  his  mind,  takes  the 
fellow  in  his  own  carriage  to  the  castle,  seats  him  in  a  velvet-covered  ann-chair« 
gives  him  meat  and  wine  from  his  own  table,  and  then  bids  him  sing  the  psalms, 
which  the  prince  writes  down.  Of  course  the  old  scamp  was  only  too  glad,  so 
he  beffan  roaring  like  a  bull.  Now,  was  that  pretty — was  that  right  P  When 
you  play  with  mud  you  get  dirty  fingers,  and  was  that  the  way  of  a  prince  ? 

The  old  man  proceeds  to  describe  how  differently  the  ereat  Alexis 
Turivitch  lived.  **  Those  were  great  and  glorious  days,"  he  exclaims, 
'*  which  will  never  return."  In  proof  of  this  statement  he  describes  a 
great  hunt  which  Prince  Alexis  held  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  end  the  prince  fell  into  a  passion  with  the  recorder's 
own  father,  Yashka,  and  ordered  him  five  hundred  blows — a  mishap 
which,  by  the  way,  had  frequently  occurred  to  Father  Yashka.  But,  for 
all  that,  ''  the  hunt  was  a  splendid  festival,  and  his  highness  an  admirable 
prince."  At  another  hunt  it  suddenly  became  cmd,  and  the  Volga 
was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice.  Af^r  the  sportsmen  had  killed  some 
fifteen  hundred  hares  they  halted  at  a  rock  by  the  river-side.  Prince 
Alexis  was  in  a  good  temper,  and  resolved  to  have  a  bit  of  fun.  So  he 
bestrode  a  cask  of  sweet  wine,  and  began  waiting  on  the  others.  When 
he  had  got  a  little  in  his  head  he  resolved  that  his  people  should  make 
some  ^'reisaks."  In  this  the  victim  dashes  at  the  ice  headforemost, 
dives,  and  comes  up  through  another  hole  also  made  with  the  head. 
This  was  a  great  amusement  of  the  prince  :  God  grant  him  a  share  in  a 
paradise  I  But  on  this  day  no  one,  unluckily,  made  a  reisak  to  please 
him.  Some  stupid  fellows  fell  sideways  on  the  ice,  or  made  what  was 
called  a  "  flat  fish,"  for  which  the  penalty  was  fifteen  lashes,  to  remind 
them  where  their  heads  were.  One  of  them  did  not  even  reach  the  ice 
but  tumbled  on  the  rocks  and  broke  his  neck.  Three  of  the  leapers  cer- 
tainly broke  through,  but  did  not  come  up  again:  as  the  deceased  prince 
supposed,  they  had  stopped  down  there  to  guard  the  carp.  Prince  Alexis 
got  very  angry  over  this,  and  said,  '*!  will  have  you  all  flogged  to 
death  V*    Then  he  told  some  gentlemen  in  his  service  to  txy  their  luck 
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witH  ihe  reisdEf.  But  they  were  more  ciamsj  than  the  peasants ;  onlj 
one  of  them  got  through  the  ice,  bttt  he,  too,  rennined  with  the  carp. 
Whereupon  Prince  Alexis  began  sobbing  and  crying;  and  it  was,  indeed, 
a  real  shiaine.  '*  It  is  clear/'  he  exclaimed^  "  that  my  da^^s  are  numbered, 
for  there  ia  not  a  man  left  who  can  make  a  decent  reisak.  But  stay^" 
he  added,  '^  where  is  Yashka,  the  crop-ear?  That's  my  maa ;  he  vUl 
make  three  reisaks  one  after  Uie  other.'* 

Croppy  had  obtained  his  name  through  the  foUowing  incident :  the 
prince  bad  ordered  him  to  wrestle  with  his  favourite  bear  Mishka,  and  the 
latter  got  rather  angry  and  bit  off  its  opponent's  ear.  *'  My  father/'  says 
the  narrator,  '^was  unable  to  take  this  quietly,  so  he  drove  his  knifo  in 
Bruin's  heart  and  settled  it  there  and  then.  Alexia  Yurivitck  was 
annoyed  at  has  permis8i<m  not  being  first  asked,  and  so  he  hai  my 
Other's  o^r  ear  cut  off  as  a  warning  for  the  future.*' 

"  Where  is  Croppy?"  the  prince  repeated. 

He  was  informed  that  Yasnka  had  been  in  disgrace  for  ten  years,  and 
was  living  on  a  distant  estate.  '^  Fetcb  him  here.  Croppy  will  not 
make  flat  fi^,  like  you  scoundrels."  Men  galloped  off  to  fetch  the  hard- 
headed  herov  but  he  lived  &r  away,  and  when  he  at  last  arrived,  the  iee 
had  frozen  so  thiek  that  had  Yashka  had  a  ieadev  head  h&  would  ha;vie 
been  ooable  to  make  a  proper  reisak.  When  his  own  interests  were  not 
at  stake  Prince  Alexis  was  a  great  admirer  of  justice.  Thus,  he  heard 
once  how  a  tradesman  had  cheated  a  peasant's  wife  at  tlie  town  fair.  ELe 
went  straight  to  the  delinquent's  booth,  carried  off  a  rdl  of  cloth,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  poor  woman,  with  a  message  that  tradesman  Churkin 
sent  it,  wilii  his  compliments,  to  compensate  her  for  the  small  sum  he  had 
cheated  her  of.  At  the  same  time  he  told  the  trader  that,  unless  he 
looked  after  his  people  more  ck)sely,  he,  the  prince,  would  find  himself 
obliged  to  settle  the  sale  of  goods  in  his  way.  But  scarce  a  week  had 
passed  ere  the  prince  learned  that  the  dishonest  trader  had  again  cheated 
some  one  who  purchased  linen  of  him.  He  at  once  mounted  his  hone, 
galloped  to  the  fur,  and  entered  the  booth  : 

"  Ah !  Churkin,  Churkin,  yon  have  forgotten  my  orders,"  he  began. 
*^  What  a  feuffully  bad  memory  you  must  hare !  But  it  is  all  of  no  use 
now.  I  gave  you  my  word,  and  it  must  be  kept;  so  march  out  of  the 
booth."    ^ 

Churkin  and  his  assistants  obeyed,  and  Prince  Alexis  walked  betmid 
the  counter,  took  the  yard  measure  in  his  hand„  and  shouted,  in  a  vcnoe 
that  could  be  heard  half  across  the  fair, 

<'  This  way,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  pray  inspect  our  goods.  We  have 
silks,  muslins,  and  all  sorts  of  lady's  detbing ,-  stockings,  handkerchiefl^ 
caHco^  lineti,  and  all  sorts  of  stuffs.  We  give  first-rate  measnre,  and  our 
prices  are  low,  and  we  do  not  take  small  coin  from  our  customers.  We 
sell  our  goods  for  exactly  what  they  cost  us  for  cash,  and  any  one  who 
has  no  money  can  have  credit.  If  you  pay  us,  we  thank  yon  ;  if  not;  it 
cannot  be  helped." 

Everybody  hurried  to  Chnrkin's  shop;  Prince  Alexis  measured  off 
what  was  asked  for,  and  in  three  hours  everj'thing  was  sold  off;  but  ifte 
money  received  for  it  was  anything  but  considerable. 

«  There  is  the  cash,"  the  prince  said  to  Churkin  when  the  sale  was 
finished ;  <<  but  a  good  deal  has  been  sold  on  credit     It  will  be  your 
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business  to  get  yoor  debts  m.     Mj  shore  in  the  matter  is  eompleted,  but 
yon  had  better  not  ferget  the  persons  yon  have  cheated." 

Exc^leocy  then  asked  Ghurkin,  in  the  modest  tone  of  an  apprenticay 
to  do  him  the  honour  of  dining  with  him.  The  cautious  trader  declined 
this,  whereon  the  prince  remarked  that  he  had  no  intention  of  thrashing 
him,  for,  had  he  such,  he  woold  do  it  at  once.  ChuHdn  consented  naietu 
ffoiens  to  go  to  Zaboria,  where  the  prince  treated  him  as  if  he  were  his 
master,  gave  him  the  seat  of  honour,  addressed  him  as  sir,  and  waited 
on  him  at  table.  After  dinner  Churkin  was  dismissed  with  a  noble  [we- 
flent,  namely,  two  pups  which  had  just  been  whelped  by  Proserpina,  his 
excellency's  finvourite  doflf. 

Prince  Alexis,  himself  tolerably  brave  and  bold  (when  not  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens),  was  naturally  an  admirer  of  these  qualities  in 
others.  Once,  when  he  was  alone  in  the  market*plaoe,  he  noticed  a 
tradesman  who  had  insulted  him — that  is  to  say,  after  dining  at 
Zaboria,  he  suddenly  drove  off,  before  waiting  for  the  jokes  Alexis  was 
accustomed  to  play  his  guests  on  such  occasions.  Tjie  prince  gave  him 
a  nod,  as  muc^  as  to  say  that  he  had  a  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  but  the 
other  replied, 

^  No,  excellency,  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  can  come  to  me,  but  I  will 
not  gO'  to  your  house.  I  am'  not  fond  oi  your  boxes  on  the  ear  and 
thrashings  with  sticks  and  whips." 

^  Oh  !**  Prince  Alexis  shouted,  with  anything  but  a  respectful  allusion 
to  the  man's  mother,  and  rushed  at  him.  Now  it  happened  that  the 
long  street  in  which  this  meeting  took  place  ended  in  a  large  pond,  which 
was  not  passable  on  either  side.  The  trader  ran  off,  the  prince  afiter 
him,  and  at  last  the  f<Hiner  reached  the  pond,  into  which  be  waded,  after 
pulling  off  his  boots.  The  prince  did  the  same,  and  they  advanced  into 
the  water,  till  Alexis,  who  was  a  short  man,  was  up  to  his  neck. 

*'  Come  hither,*^  he  said  to  the  trader,  '<  I  have  something  to  settle 
with  you." 

**  No,  highness,"  the  other  anewered,  <<  you  can  come  to  me." 
^  But  I  shall  be  drowned,"  said  the  prince. 
<'  The  Lord's  wiH  be  done ;  but  in  no  case  will  I  come  to  you." 
The  conversation  went  on  for  some  time,  till  both  began  to  feel  cokl. 
''  Well,"  said  the  prince,  *'  I  like  honest  men.     Come  and  dine  with 
me  as  usual,  and  I  will  overlook  your  insult." 

"  You  lie,  highness,"  ^e  trader  made  answer ;  **  you  only  want  to  g«t 
hold  of  me  and  have  me  thrashed." 

**  I  will  not  lay  a  finger  on  you,"  the  prince  promised  him. 
As  the  other  was  not  pacified,  the  prince  made  stronger  promises,  b«t 
the  trader  cKd  not  feel  disposed  to  trust  him  until  Alexis  Yurivitch  crossed 
himself  and  cdled  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he  meant  no  harm.  The 
steward's  chronicle  informs  ns  that  the  prince  ever  displayed  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  trader,  took  care  of  his  family,  and  got  him  service  in  the 
state,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a  vice-governor,  and  acquired  an  estate  of 
one  thousand  souls. 

When  Prince  Alexis  condescended  to  take  hie  after-dinner  nap^  not 
even  a  cat  must  dave  to  miawl  in  the  town.  In  summer,  an  easy«chair 
was  placed  in  the  palace  balcony,  wherein  the  prince  skmbered,  and 
before  he  woke  not  a  soul  in  Zaboria,  or  on  the  Volga  boats,  must  utter 
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a  syllable.  If  this  did  happen,  the  culprit  was  taken  by  the  collar  and 
received  his  allotted  dose  oi  stick  in  the  stables.  In  order  that  no  one 
could  al]efi;e  ignorance^  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  palace  roof  during  the 
siesta  of  his  highness.  Now  it  happened  one  day  that  a  ruined  gentle* 
man  of  the  vicinity,  who  lived  as  led  captain  with  the  prince,  passed 
benrath  the  balcony  at  this  sacred  period.  Noticing  two  ladies  at  a 
window,  who  also  resided  with  the  prince  through  theur  want  of  means, 
the  parasite,  who  was  desirous  of  a  gossip,  tried  to  get  up  a  lively  con* 
versation  with  them.  They  waved  weir  handkerchiefs  bidding  lum  he 
silent,  but  he  cut  all  sorts  of  faces  to  make  them  laugh  loudly,  and  uot 
succeeding  he  suddenly  struck  up  the  first  verse  of  a  popular  ditty,  and 
ran  off.  The  palace  sentries  were  asleep,  and  hence  the  disturber  of  the 
peace  got  away  unnoticed.  The  prince  awoke,  and  burst  into  the  most 
violent  passion  at  this  impudent  noise. 

<<  Who  was  that  singing  in  the  street  ?"  he  thundered.  The  guards 
ran  in  all  directions,  but  uie  scamp  had  already  reached  a  hayloft  where 
be  lay  down,  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep.  No  one  knew  that  he  was 
the  culprit  save  the  two  young  ladies,  and  they  would  not  have  betrayed 
him  for  any  amount. 

«  Who  was  that  singing  ?"  Prince  Alexis  yelled  again.  The  servants 
ran  about  like  madmen,  but  could  not  discover  anybody  who  could  have 
been  guilty  of  this  musical  crime.  • 

''  I  will  know  who  it  was  that  sans^,"  the  prince  roared,  for  the  third 
time,  as  he  came  out  on  the  steps  with  a  hunting-whip  in  his  hand ;  *^  he 
must  appear  at  once,  or  I  will  cut  you  all  into  ribbons."  But  the  chal- 
lenge was  not  taken  up,  and  the  furious  highness  disappeared  again  in 
the  palace  with  slavering  mouth.  Soon  after  a  craddng  and  smashing 
was  heard,  and  there  was  an  ugly  destruction  of  mirrors  and  furniture. 

The  steward  and  chief  valet  had  a  brilliant  idea.  They  proceeded  to 
Yaska,  one  of  the  prince's  band,  and  with  many  bows  and  entreaties, 
asked  him  to  take  the  matter  on  himself,  as  the  true  criminal  was  not  to 
be  found.  Vaska  was  at  first  foolish  enough  to  decline  this,  for,  as  he 
said,  his  back  was  his  own,  and  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  upon 
such  familiar  terms  with  his  lord's  double-thong.  The  suppliants,  how- 
ever, assured  him  that  if  he  would  only  declare  he  had  been  the  dbturber 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  him  off,  and  in  any  case  present 
him  with  ten  roubles — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  The  singer  scratched 
himself  behind  the  ear:  he  had  no  desire  to  sacrifice  his  back,  and  yet 
he  would  be  glad  of  the  money.     At  last  he  said : 

*<  Well,  I  am  ready  to  take  it  on  myself ;  but  look  you,  if  he  does  not 
flog  me  himself,  just  be  merciful  with  the  stick." 

In  the  mean  while  the  prince  had  worked  himself  into  a  fury,  which 
was  closely  allied  to  mania.  He  threatened  not  only  to  give  each  of  his 
servants  a  thousand  lashes,  but  also  to  the  parasites  who  lived  with  him. 
"  Go  and  ask  the  young  ladies  up  there,"  he  yelled,  ''  and  if  they  do  not 
know  they  shall  be  thrashed  too."  Everybody  was  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  scarce  dared  to  breathe.  "Fetch  the  knout!"  Alexis  Yurivitch 
shrieked,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the  town. 

At  this  moment  came  salvation  for  the  seriously  threatened  backs. 
"  They  have  got  him  1"  several  shouted  together,  when  the  butler  and 
the  valet  dragged  in  honest  Yaska  with  fettered  hands  and  feet.     The 
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prince  seated  himself  on  a  sofa  in  order  to  pass  sentence  with  due  dignity, 
Yaska  was  brought  before  him^  and  the  spectators,  who  expected  some- 
thing fearfuly  were  so  frightened^  that  they  did  not  know  were  they  dead 
or  alive. 

*'  It  was  yon,  then,  who  sang  ?"  the  prince  asked,  with  the  look  of  a 
grand  inquisitor. 

'*  Have  mercy  on  me,  most  gracious  lord — I  did  it,"  the  poor  sinner 
answered. 

The  prince  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  ''  You  have  an 
exquisite  voice.''  Then  he  turned  to  his  servants :  "  Give  him  an  em- 
broidered kaftan  and  two  roubles," 

("  So  you  see,''  remarks  the  old  peasant  who  tells  the  story,  '^  what  a 
good-hearted  man  Prince  Alexis  Yurivitch  was.  The  only  thing  was 
that  he  liked  order,  and  those  who  neglected  it  were  quickly  and  severely 
pnnished.") 

The  prince's  hospitality  was  as  lavish  as  it  was  barbarous.  On  grand 
festivals,  such,  for  ustance,  as  his  saint's  day,  several  hundred  persons 
were  invited  to  dinner.  Of  these  one  hundrea  dined  in  the  banquet-hall, 
and  four  to  five  hundred  in  the  galleries  round  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
high  table  sat  the  princess,  with  a  number  of  the  most  noble  ladies;  at 
the  other  end  the  prince,  supported  by  generals,  governors,  and  other 
high  officials.  Eacn  guest  took  his  seat  according  to  rank,  and  if  he 
selected  a  chair  too  high  for  him  the  prince's  fool  was  sent  to  draw  it 
from  under  him  when  he  rose,  or  the  waiters  were  told  to  pass  him  over 
when  handing  round  the  dishes.  On  the  dais  near  the  prince  were  a 
tame  bear,  the  before-mentioned  Mishka,  and  a  Yurodive,  or  idiot,  who 
are  regarded  in  Russia,  as  in  Turkey,  as  half  saints.  The  latter  had  a 
plate  m  his  hand,  and  wore  no  clothing  beyond  a  torn  dirty  shirt.  In 
this  plate  the  prince  put  something  from  every  dish,  adding  thereto 
pepper,  mustard,  wine,  and  kvas,  and  Spina  would  devour  this  strange 
ragoiit  while  singing  nursery  rhymes.  Alexis  Yurivitch  also  fed  the  bear 
with  his  own  hands,  and  gave  it  so  much  wine  that  the  brute  could  scarce 
stand.  The  ordinary  guests  dined  on  silver,  the  prince,  his  spouse,  and 
a  few  important  guests  on  gold  plate.  Two  footmen  stood  behind  each 
chair,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  hall  were  mountebanks,  deaf  mutes, 
dwarfs,  and  Calmucks,  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet,  and 
filling  up  the  interval  with  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Immediately  after 
dinner  the  prince's  health  was  drunk  in  champagne  at  table,  in  mead  and 
cherry  wine  in  the  galleries ;  then  the  orchestra  began  playing,  and  the 
choir  sang.  Cannon  were  fired,  the  mountebanks  amused  his  highness 
with  their  postures,  the  dwarfs  grinned,  the  guests  in  delight  threw  their 
glasses  against  the  wall,  while  the  bear  stood  on  his  hind-legs  and 
growled.  After  this  the  guests  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
splendid  tokay  was  drunk,  and  then  had  a  nap.  The  flag  was  hoisted, 
and  through  Zaboria  no  other  sound  was  audible  save  the  snoring  of 
Alexis  Yurivitch  and  his  guests. 

When  the  sleepers  woke  again  they  proceeded  to  their  apartments  and 
dressed  for  the  ball,  which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock.  Thousands  of 
wax-candles  were  lighted  in  the  ball-room,  tar-barrels  blazed  in  front  of 
the  palace,  while  across  the  Volga  the  country  was  illumined  widi 
enormous  bonfires.     So  soon  as  uie  prince  and  princess  made  their 
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appearanee  tlie  drammen  and  foaglen  struck  up  a  Polonaise.  Then  the 
goyeraor,  dressed  in  a  green  kaftan,  red  waistcoat,  and  yeHow  breeches^ 
irith  a  migfatj  powdered  peruke  on  his  head,  and  his  cavalry  scarf  across 
his  breast,  waJked  up  to  the  princess,  made  as  graceful  a  bow  as  he  could, 
took  her  hand  and  led  the  dance,  the  other  couples  following  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rank.  After  the  Polonaise  the  company  entered  the 
dining-hall,  where  Italian  nnisicians  played  till  all  had  taken  their  seats. 
A  curtain  was  drawn  and  displayed  a  stage,  upon  which  Dunyashka,  a 
peasant's  daughter,  and  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  town,  presently  appeared. 
She  was  drened  i  k  Pompadour,  with  tall  powdered  hair  and  beaaty 
patches  on  her  face ;  in  a  word,  it  was  the  exact  costume  of  the  sfaep* 
herdesses  at  the  court  of  Louis  Quince.  Dunyashka  began  by  reciting  a 
congratulatory  ode,  wntten  by  Simeon  Titisch,  the  palace  poet.  Thea 
Parashka,  another  shepherdess,  came  in  and  said  many  pretty  things 
about  love  and  lambs,  which  also  were  the  productions  of  Titisch.  We 
may  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  this  son  of  the  Muaes  had  very  mailed 
Bohemian  tendeneies,  and  when  an  ode  was  required  of  him  he  was  locked' 
up  for  several  days  for  fear  lest  he  should  confound  the  Castalian  spring 
with  the  Todki-bottle. 

After  the  performance  of  the  shepherdesses,  fireworks  were  let  off,  and 
a  small  scullion  lad  descended  from  the  top  of  the  theatre.  He  was  meant 
to  represent  Phoebus,  and  consequently  wore  a  yellow  kaftan  and  light- 
blue  breeches,  with  gold  spangles.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  piece  of  wood 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  over  which  twine  was  tied,  and  this  represented 
his  lyre.  He  had  also  yellow  twine  in  his  hair,  which  was  indulgently 
supposed  to  indicate  sunbeams.  Finally,  nine  peasant  girls  iq>peared  in 
hooped  petticoats — the  Muses— who  crowned  the  prince  with  a  garland 
of  flowers  obtained  from  the  palace  hothouse.  AJesds  Yurivitch  would 
sometimes  call  for  Simeon  Titisch,  in  order  that  he  might  congratulate 
him,  but  the  poet  was  never  in  a  presentable  conditidn:  he  was  generally 
tied  down  in  a  chab  in  a  cellar,  because,  when  intoxicated,  he  was  ex* 
tremely  noisy.  The  supper  was  a  repetition  of  the  dinner,  with  fewer 
dishes  and  more  bottles.  When  it  was  ended,  the  minor  guests  retired, 
and  Prince  Alexis  proceeded  with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  highest  persona 
to^  a  summer-house.  As  a  sign  that  they  should  make  themselves  com- 
fortable, he  took  off  his  coat,  and  a  booze  began,  which  lasted  tiH  the 
next  mommg. 

Prince  Alexis  did  not  live  on  satisfactory  terms  at  all  with  Ins  wife ;  in 
fi^t,  he  only  saw  her  on  grand  occasions,  like  the  one  we  have  just 
described.  One  day,  on  returning  from  the  chase,  he  found  a  letter 
awaiting  him  from  his  son.  Prince  Boris  Alexievitch,  who  was  residing  at 
the  capital.  He  took  a  gUnce  at  the  contents,  roared  like  a  ball,  and 
again  could  be  heard  the  smashing  of  glass  and  tables.  The  servants 
fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  that  the  storm  might  pass  over  their  heads, 
while  others  ran  ent  of  the  house  in  terror.  The  prince  then  inquired 
after  his  consort,  and  one  of  his  valets  was  so  incautious  as  to  inform  his 
master  that  her  highness  was  confined  to  her  room ;  whereupon  the  un- 
happy wretch  was  hurled  to  the  ground  {^  like  com  before  the  sicUe," 
says  the  deponent),  and,  when  he  rose  again,  made  the  painful  discoveiy 
that  five  of  his  teeth  were  absent  withont  leave.  The  prince,  in  the 
mean  while,  dashed  up  to  his  wife's  apartments,  and  found  her  lying  very 
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ill  on  a  sofa.  At  a  table  near  Tier  was  seated  one  Kondratie  Sergeyevitchy 
a  pious,  learned  dweller  in  the  prince's  honse,  who  had  songht  belter 
with  him  after  being  expelled  from  his  estate  by  a  powerfal  neighbour. 
He  was  at  the  moment  reading  to  the  princess  the  ^^Life  of  Saint 
Barbara." 

^^  Ha  !"  Alexis  TunTrtch  shrieked,  ''  there  jou  are  !  You  who  haye  8R> 
spoiled  your  boy,  that  he  wants  to  marry  a  woman  of  light  character, 
while  you  spend  your  time  here  with  your  lover.**  And  the  prince  gave 
full  vent  to  his  fury. 

The  next  morning  not  a  trace  of  Sergeyevitch  could  be  found  in  Zaboria, 
-and  the  kind-hearted  IVmcess  Martha  Petrovna  was  a  corpse.  The 
funeral  was  superb :  it  was  performed  by  three  archimandrites  and  one 
bundred  priests,  and,  although  hardly  one  of  them  had  known  the 
princess,  all  wept,  with  ^e  exception  of  her  husband,  who  followed  the 
coffin  dry-eyed.  Still,  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  grown  much  thinner: 
his  fips  quivered,  and  every  now  and  then  he  shuddered  all  over.  For  six 
weeks  after  the  funeral  all  the  beggars  who  came  to  Zaboria  were  regaled 
at  die  prince's  charges,  and  money  was  distributed  to  them  on  Saturday. 
The  funeral  cost  altogether  three  thousand  roubles.  At  the  funeral  banquet 
Prince  Alexis  spoke  in  the  most  edifying  manner  with  the  archimanante 
about  the  Holy  Gospels,  the  way  of  saving  the  soul,  and  the  duties  of  a 
Christian.  **  There  was  my  poor  princess,"  he  said ;  "  she  Kved  a  life  of 
bumility  and  holiness,  and  prepared  herself  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
blessed."  Then  he  added,  that  existence  no  longer  had  charms  for  him, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  living  without  his  wife,  and 
begged  the  archimandrite  to  take  him  into  his  monastery^  and  he  would 
bring  forty  thousand  roubles  with  him. 

*'  Do  not  make  any  premature  resolution,'*  said  the  archimandrite ; 
*  have  you  not  a  son  to  live  for?** 

^What,  Boris ?^  the  penitent  prtnee  and  future  monk  yelled;  ^'if  he 
cares  for  life  he  had  better  not  show  his  face  here.  The  iniquitous  vil- 
lain !  he  has  ruined  me,  and  is  the  cause  of  his  mother's  death.  He  has 
.  brought  eternal  disgrace  upon  our  name  ;  without  our  permission,  or  ask- 
ing for  his  fkther^s  blessing,  he  has  married  some  wench  without  a  penny- 
piece  to  her  fortune — ^  person  for  whom  it  would  have  been  an  honour  to 
tend  my  swine.  It  was  that  scoundrel  who  brought  the  princess  to  the 
grave ;  when  she  heard!  of  it  she  had  a  fainting-fit,  and  passed  away 
during  the  same  hour— the  dear  io^f^  V* 

**  Ton  must  bow  your  head  before  affliction,  prince,*^  the  archimandrite 
Tamonstrated. 

"  What,  bow  myself  before  Boris  f*  Alexis  Yurivitch  said,  with  a 
h»gh.  ^<  Nothing  of  the  son.  I  will  marry  again,  and  have  other 
children.  Boris  and  his  beauty  may  go  a  begging,  for  they  shall  not 
have  a  kopeck  from  me.  There  are  plenty  of  girlv  who  would  be  glad 
to  have  me,  and  weve  there  no  other  I  would  marry  Malashka,  the  goose 
girl." 

At  this  moment  the  priest  began  drinking  the  ''trnna,"*  the  deacons 
read  prayers,  and  the  choristers  sang  the  ^  Vetchnoin  Pamiat'*    All  rose 

•  A  potion  of  mead,  rum,  wine,  and  beer,  which  is  drunk  by  all  present,  up- 
standing, after  the  pope  has  read  the  final  prayer  at  a  fhneral  festivid. 
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and  prayed  excepting  Prince  Alexig,  who  fell  down  before  the  sacred 
images,  and  sobbed  so  bitterly  that  no  one  could  gaze  at  him  without 
bursting  into  tears.  He  was  at  length  raised  ^m  the  ground  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  next  day  his  sorrow  was  so  intense  that  he  had  a  heap 
of  peasants  flogged,  and  thrashed  half  a  dozen  with  his  own  hand^ 
Everybody  he  came  across  had  done  something  wrong.  The  small 
gentry,  wno  lived  with  him  as  sycophants  and  led  captions,  lost  patience 
80  entirely  that  in  spite  of  their  good  entertainment  they  resolved  to 
leave  Zaboria.  Fortunately,  the  prince  only  remained  for  a  week  in  this 
terrible  humour ;  he  again  went  out  hunting,  and  no  sooner  had  he  killed 
a  bear  than  his  sorrow  and  grief  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  Still| 
he  could  be  seen  to  be  ageing,  and  at  times  he  fell  into  a  state  of  despon- 
dency. Sometimes,  when  the  hunt  was  at  an  end,  he  would  still  seat  him* 
self  astride  on  a  cask  of  vodki,  fill  a  beaker,  and  drink  to  the  health  of  all 
present  But  then  it  often  hapjMned  that  he  suddenly  became  gloomy, 
let  the  glass  fiedl,  and  a  deadly  silence  would  take  the  place  of  the  noisy 
bursts  of  laughter  a  moment  previously.  Afler  a  few  moments  of 
brooding  the  prince's  face  would  brighten  again,  and  he  would  say,  "  I 
have  startled  you,  my  friends.  Ah,  yes,  brothers,  I  shall  soon  die."  After 
this  he  began  singing,  hundreds  of  voices  chimed  in,  and  then  dancing, 
shouting,  and  drinking  went  on  till  night&ll. 

In  spite  of  the  paternal  wrath,  Prince  Boris  was  not  disposed  to  keep 
away  nrom  Zaboria  for  ever,  and  just  a  year  after  his  mother's  death  be 
wrote  his  father  that  he  would  shorUy  pay  him  a  visit.  Prince  Alexis 
read  the  letter,  and  summoned  his  steward,  who  received  the  following 
instructions : 

"  Boris  will  arrive  here  to-morrow  with  the  creature  he  has  made  his 
wife.  Let  no  one  dare  to  raise  a  hat  to  him,  but  all  who  meet  him  must 
bark  like  dogs.  They  can  come  as  far  as  the  palace,  but  the  horses  will 
not  be  taken  out,  so  that  when  I  have  given  them  a  lecture  they  can  be 
off  again." 

These  orders  were  literally  carried  out,  and  Prince  Boris  and  his  young 
wife  had  every  sort  of  humiliation  to  endure.  Their  kindly  language 
and  pleasant  behaviour  did  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  the  bru- 
talised  serfs  of  Zaboria.  Before  they  drove  into  the  village  they  were 
assailed  by  a  mob  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  peasants,  purposely  sent  to 
meet  them,  and  who  thrust  out  their  tongues  and  yelled  at  them.  Prince 
Alexis  was  standing  in  the  palace  gate,  whip  in  hand.  His  eves  burned 
like  those  of  a  wolf,  and  his  whole  face  quivered  with  ftiry.  Tne  servants 
crept  out  of  the  way,  anticipating  a  tempest  such  as  they  had  never  yet 
seen  with  their  master.  As  a  precautionary  measure  they  had  let  in  a 
priest  by  the  back-door,  for  who  knew  what  might  happen,  or  who  ought 
require  supreme  unction  ? 

The  young  couple  got  out  of  the  carriage:  Prince  Alexis  rushed 
towards  them  with  upraised  lash,  but  suddenly  stopped  as  if  chained  to 
the  ground  at  the  sight  of  the  extraordinarily  lovely  lady.  The  whip 
slinped  from  his  hand,  and  his  face  glistened  with  delight  Prince  Boris 
fell  at  his  father's  feet,  and  the  princess  was  about  to  do  the  same,  but 
her  father-in-law  prevented  it.  He  kissed  and  hugged  her,  paid  her  the 
most  flattering  compliments,  forgave  Boris  on  the  spot,  and  at  once  com* 
manded  a  grand  banquet  in  honour  of  the  children. 
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Hatters  went  on  henceforth  merrily  at  Zaboria,  but  it  was  a  different 
merriment  from  any  hitherto  known.  There  were  banquets,  but  no 
bears  and  mountebanks,  no  row,  and  no  intoxication.  "When  one  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  let  a  word  fall  about  the  nocturnal  revelries  in  the 
pavilion,  the  old  prince  at  once  gave  him  a  look  which  rendered  him 
dumb.  This  taming  of  the  wolf  of  Zaboria  took  place  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  was  the  work  of  the  young  Princess  Varvara  Michailovna.  Her 
sole  charm  lay  in  her  sweet  eye  and  soft  voice ;  her  sole  spell  to  prevent 
follies  was,  '^  Come,  father,  that  is  not  right."  Not  an  instance  was 
known  that  Prince  Alexis  did  not  listen  at  once  to  such  a  remark.  Not 
alone  did  the  flogging  cease,  but  the  knout  and  rods  were  burnt  Those 
persons  in  the  palace  who  could  not  wean  themselves  from  vodki  were 
sent  to  a  dbtant  village,  and  regularity  and  order  began  to  prevail  at 
Zaboria.  Even  at  the  chase  matters  did  not  go  on  so  wildly  as  they  did 
formerly ;  at  least  Alexis  Yurivitch  gave  up  his  old  odious  habit  of  nding 
on  a  spirit-barrel,  and  contented  himself  with  a  glass  like  other  Christians. 
Nor  did  he  allow  any  one  to  drink  immoderately,  "  for,''  he  said,  *^  my 
daughter  might  hear  of  it,  and  feel  grieved." 

He  gradually  became  quite  reconciled  with  his  son,  allowed  him  to 
manage  the  property,  and  repeatedly  declared  that  next  year,  when  he 
expected  to  see  a  little  grandson,  he  should  retire  to  a  monastery,  pray 
for  his  children  there,  and  prepare  himself  for  life  eternal.  The  princess 
really  had  a  little  son  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  and  the  old  gentleman's 
delight  was  unbounded.  For  nine  days  he  k^pt  guard  at  her  door,  that 
no  one  might  disturb  her,  and  then  carried  his  grandson  all  about  the 
palace,  singing  cradle*8ongs  the  while.  At  the  christening  he  gave  each 
servant  a  shining  silver  rouble,  and  emancipated  two  hundred  of  his  serfs. 
The  young  heir,  unfortunately,  only  lived  for  six  weeks.  When  he  died, 
Alexis  Yurivitch  took  to  his  bed,  ate  nothing  for  two  days,  and  scarce 
spoke  a  word.  The  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  her  infant, 
hsA  to  console  the  g^ndfather,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

A  little  time  after,  the  news  arrived  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
stirring,  and  that  there  would  probably  be  a  war.  As  Prince  Boris  was 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  army,  he  prepared  for  his  departure :  his  wife 
wished  to  accompany  him,  but  Prince  Alexis,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
befi^ged  her  to  stay  with  him.  Boris  also  joined  his  entreaties  to  his 
father's,  by  showing  Varvara  that  she  could  not  possibly  follow  the  army, 
and  she  at  length  consented  to  remain  at  Zaboria.  The  leave-taking  was 
very  solemn :  after  the  service  had  been  performed  at  church  for  persons 
about  to  proceed  on  a  journey.  Prince  Alexis  gave  his  son,  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  his  blessing,  and  a  picture  of  the  Yirgin,  as  an 
amulet,  embraced  him,  and  made  him  a  speech,  in  which  he  was  warned  to 
fight  bravely  and  not  spare  himself,  but  lay  down  hb  life  unscrupulously, 
should  it  prove  necessary,  for  his  mother  the  empress.  As  regarded  his 
wife,  he  need  be  under  no  anxiety  about  her,  for,  whatever  might  happen 
to  himself,  she  would  be  taken  care  of.  The  princess  was  so  unhappy  at 
the  separation,  that  after  her  husband's  departure  no  company  was  seen  at 
Zaboria  until  letters  arrived  from  Prince  Boris,  in  which  he  narrated  the 
actions  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  added  that  he  should  not  go  any 
fikrther  into  Prussia,  as  he  was  appointed  town  commandant  of  Hemei, 
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which  place  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rossiaoa.  On  receiving  this 
iatelligence^  matters  b^gan  to  grow  a  little  move  liiFely  at  Zaboriay  and 
Fxinee  Alexis  again  received  company,  though  it  was  idl  very  qoiet. 

**  At  last,  however,"  the  old  peasant  of  the  MS.  says,  *^  Satan  must  have 
grown  wearied  of  Alexis  Yurivitch's  good  behaviour."  One  day  there 
wae  a  frightful  scene  between  him  and  his  lovely  daughter-in-law,  which 
ended  with  the  latter  trying  to  leave  the  room,  and  fialling  in  a  swoon  on 
the  threshold.  Directly  after  the  monster  broke  out  again  in  all  his 
savag^eness ;  again  the  knout  and  lash  whuKzed  through  the  streets,  again 
were  the  wildest  orgies  held,  and  again  did  his  highness  bestride  the 
Todki  barreL     The  Palace  of  Zaboria  became  one  huge  polhoase. 

Amonff  the  prince's  followers  was  a  bandit,  who,  when  his  men  were 
destroyed  left  the  forests  and  came  to  Zab<Mia.  Alexis  Yurivitch  was 
kind  to  this  man,  and  placed  him  about  his  person ;  he  was  a  capital  spy, 
and  kept  his  mastsr  well  informed  of  all  that  occurred  in  palace  and 
town.  One  day  this  robber  brought  the  prince  a  letter,  which  he  had 
intercepted,  and  which  was  written  by  Princess  Varvara  to  her  hu^&nd. 
His  highness  at  once  broke  it  open,  scowled,  grew  more  and  more  furious 
aa  he  read,  and  at  last  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  his  hands  on 
his  back,  and  whistling  softly.  The  next  day  a  letter  arrived  from  the 
virvodo  and  governor  of  Semigorsk,  which  announced  a  visit  from  that 
official,  the  motive  for  it  being  certain  communications  he  had  received 
firom  the  Princess  Varvara.  The  prince  and  the  bandit,  whose  name  was 
Chatun,  consulted  the  whole  night  through  in  a  retired  apartment^  and 
the  next  morning  the  servants  received  orders  to  pack  up  the  princess's 
cbthes,  as  she  was  going  to  Memel,  to  pay  her  husband  a  visit.  The 
carriage  was  ready  that  evening;  the  princess  took  leave  of  all  aod  got 
in*  When  she  kissed  her  &ther-in-law's  hand  she  trembled  violently,  and 
almost  £unted.  "  The  Lord  be  with  you,  be  with  yon,"  said  Alexis 
Yurivitch.     '^  Help  her  into  the  carriage." 

On  the  same  night  the  prince  proceeded  to  the  pavilion,  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  When  he  came  out  again  he  was  seen  to 
lock  the  door  and  throw  the  key  into  the  Volga^  The  next  mccBing  all 
the  doors  leading  to  the  garden  were  nailed  up,  and  orders  were  issued 
that  no  one  shoidd  enter  it  again.  At  the  same  time  disappeared  Arinay 
an  old  woman,  who  had  been  suffering  for  weeks  of  a  fever.  No  one 
supposed  that  she  could  possibly  recover,  but  one  day  she  suddenly  left 
her  cabin.  In  what  manner  no  one  knew;  enough  that  she  was  never 
seen  again.  A  fortnight  later  Chatun  and  the  two  maids  who  accompanied 
the  Princess  Varvara  returned  with  the  news  that  their  mistress  had  died 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey.  Chatun  brought  a  letter  firom  the  doctor 
who  attended  her,  as  well  as  m>m  the  priest  who  paid  her  the  last  offices. 
Tlie  prince  took  chaige  of  the  two  documents^  and  locked  them  up  in  his 
secretaire.  The  feet  was  that  the  prince  had  carried  off  that  Arina,  who 
had  died  on  t}\e  journey,  in  the  place  of  his  daughter-in-law.  Chatun 
dragged  the  unhappy  Varvara  out  of  the  carriage,  and  immured  her  in 
the  pavilion,  with  the  help  of  the  prince.  Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the 
whisper,  and  the  discovery  which  Daniel  Borisoviteh,  grandson  of  the 
prince,  made  in  the  garden  house^  and  which  induced  him  to  pull  it  down, 
appears  to  confirm  it 

At  the  outset  nothing  came  to  light;  on  the  day  after  their  return 
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Chatun  and  the  tvo  maids  were  sent  aczoss  the  Volga  on  some  excuse  in 
a  leaky  boat.  The  river  was  full  of  ice»  and  a  strong  breeze  was  blowing. 
Prince  Alexis  was  standing  on  one  of  the  hills  oyer  the  river,  and  looking 
on.  When  the  boat  sank  he  crossed  himself,  and  went  into  the  monastery, 
to  order  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased  princess.  When  Alexis  re« 
turned  home  he  had  a  hrge  cask  of  vodki  brought  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  boozed  with  his  peasants  for  several  days  in  suceession.  He 
gave  one  a  piece  of  costly  velvet,  Unother  a  diamond,  and,  in  shorty 
behaved  quite  like  a  lunatic.  At  lengtli  an  officer  appeared  in  the  town 
with  troops,  and  requested  speech  of  Uie  prince.  The  latter  donned  his 
geDeraPs  uniform,  bade  his  servants  bring  the  heaviest  whip,  and  then 
prepared  himself  for  a  due  reception  of  the  new  arrivals.  When  they 
entered  he  scarce  deigned  to  rise  from  his  chair. 

'^  We  have  come,  Prince  Alexis  Yurivitch,  to  make  an  investigation 
into  your  treatment  of  the  Princess  Varvara,  and  your  conduct  generally," 
said  the  major. 

*'  And  how  do  you  dare  show  your  ugly  face  here  ?*'  the  prince  raved. 
**  You  shall  all  taste  the  knout,  and  the  voivode  in  the  bargam,  if  he  ven- 
tures to  come." 

«  Be  easy,  highness^'*  the  officer  answered.  ''  I  have  an  escort  of 
dra^^ns,  and  have  not  come  from  the  voivode,  but  by  direct  order  of  her 
majesty  the  empress."  » 

When  the  prince  heard  these  words  he  trembled,  and  yelled^  *^  I  am 
lost !  I  am  lost  I"  knelt  down  to  the  major,  offered  him  twenty  thousand 
roubles  to  spare  him,  and  humiliated  himself  in  the  most  pitiml  manner. 
The  major  asked  him  several  questions,  but  the  prince  rolled  his  eyes  lake 
an  idiot,  and  answered  in  unconnected  sentences,  so  that  the  officer  saw 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  his  senses,  and  deferred  the  examination  till 
the  next  day.  The  prince  went  to  his  bedroom,  and  in  doing  so  was 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  picture-gallery.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
before  die  portrait  of  the  Princess  Varvara^  and  gave  a  start ;  he  fkncied 
the  head  of  the  picture  was  nodding  to  him ;  he  took  one  more  glance, 
and  then  fell  unconscious  on  the  grounds  When  he  came  to  himself 
again  he  ordered  the  servants  to  pamt  the  face  black.  Ee  was  put  to 
bed,  and  a  barber  opened  a  vein.  He  asked  were  the  face  hidden  over, 
and  on  hearing  it  was  so  he  gave  up  the  ghost 

The  fiamily  of  the  Princes  of  Zaboria  is  extinct.  Prince  Alexis,  when 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  family  estates,  was  so  wealthy  that  he  was 
wont  to  reckon  his  gold  and  silver  plate  by  hundred-weights,  and  his  ready 
money  by  barrels.  His  reckless  extravagance  naturally  injured  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  son  Boris,  when  he  came  to  it,  did  not  find  what  he  nad 
anticipated.  Still  his  fortune  was  so  enormous  that  it  did  not  appear 
possible  to  dissipate  it  in  two  generations.  Boris  eertainly  did  all  in  his 
power  to  effect  impossibilities,  and  lived  '^  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  to 
ruin  the  family  property  :'*  still,  the  task  was  too  great  for  him.  He 
lived  as  an  honest  and  thorough  old  Russian  lord,  not  so  rough  as  his 
father,  but  quite  as  extravagant ;  and  at  last  died  of  an  indigestion,  pro- 
duced by  overfeeding  at  his  club. 

His  successor,  Borisovitch,  inherited  three  thousand  souls.  He  at  first 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  his  family  again,  but  found  it 
impossible,  especially  as  he  had  expensive  notions.     He  lived  for  a  long 
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time  with  Woronzoff's,  embassy  in  France,  fell  into  the  same  mystical 

Sietistic  state  into  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  brought  by  Madame 
e  Kriidener,  subscribed  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of  free-masonie 
lodges  and  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  and  got  rid  of  about  eight  hundred 
souls  in  this  way. 

The  daughter  of  this  interesting  Daniel,  the  Princess  Natalia  Daniel* 
ovna,  immediately  after  her  parent^q  decease  started  for  Italy,  where  she 
resided  five-and-twenty  years.  When  a  box  arrived  one  day  at  Zaboria, 
from  Rome,  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  princess,  the  family  exchequer 
contained  the  exact  sum  of  twelve  roubles  nfty  copecks,  while  the  mort- 
gages on  the  estate  was  estimated  at  one  million  roubles.  The  deceased 
princess  had  no  near  relatives,  and  among  the  distant  ones  not  one  of 
them  loved  her  sufficiently  to  accept  Zaboria  and  her  Italian  debts.  The 
end  of  the  story  was  this :  the  estate  was  brought  to  the  hammer,  the  son 
of  an  ex-waiter  at  the  town  hotel  bought  palace  and  estate,  and  the  late 
princess's  creditors  received  sixty-five  copecks  in  the  rouble. 

On  reading  the  strange  story  which  a  Russian  author  has  raked  up  for 
the  edification  of  his  countrymen,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  events 
he  records  took  place  so  short  a  time  back  as  the  vaunted  eighteenth 
century.  At  a  period  when  Russian  empresses  affected  wit,  and  were  in 
correspondence  with  one  half  the  Enc^clopsedia,  savages  like  this  boyari 
could  coolly  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  display  the  most 
cynical  contempt  of  laws  that  are  recognised  even  among  savage  nations. 
Li  his  way,  this  Prince  Alexis,  who  commits  murder  fer  a  cross  word, 
and  who  alternates  between  soaking  himself  in  vodki  and  knouting  his 
unhappy  peasants,  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  good  old  times  of  Russia. 
Peter  the  Great,  although  he  used  the  stick  fu>undantly,  really  thought 
that  it  had  a  civilising  missive,  but  this  boyard  is  as  great  a  despot  on 
his  own  estate,  and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  forward  an  excuse 
for  his  barbarity.  Unfortunately,  there  is  reason  for  apprehending  that 
the  same  spirit  may  still  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  Russia,  otherwise 
we  could  hardly  understand  the  persistent  opposition  to  the  imperial  plan 
for  emancipating  the  serfs.  And  yet  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  Nicholas 
did  not  appreciate  his  subjects  better  than  his  son  does,  and  whether  the 
Muscovites  possess  that  spirit  of  self-help  which  can  alone  make  a  people 
great  The  next  five  years,  should  they  pass  over  without  a  European 
war,  may  teach  us  what  dependence  may  be  placed  in  the  Russians, 
and  if  they  are  capable  of  occupying  that  place  in  the  European  family 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  theur  enormous  extent  of  territory  and  the 

figantic  efforts  for  material  prosperity  which  they  never  cease  to  make, 
n  any  case,  the  story  of  a  boyard,  as  we  have  told  it  at  second  hand 
from  the  pages  of  a  clever  Russian,  seems  to  act  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  the  Muscovite  had  only  a  whitewash 
of  civilisation,  and  that  a  slight  scratch  would  display  the  genuine  Tartar 
substratum.  But  then,  again,  that  would  lead  to  a  consideration  whether 
the  Tartar  is  so  bad  as  he  has  been  depicted,  and  hence  it  will  be,  per- 
haps, safer  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  reader  without  further  and  weari- 
some comment  of  our  own. 
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EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  • 

The  extent  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  American  civil  war  cannot 
be  overrated.  People  are  far  too  apt  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
the  alternate  successes  and  £eiilures  of  the  Federals  and  Confederates 
without  considering  the  present  difficulties  and  the  future  complications 
that  may  arise.  Yet  are  the  latter  already  beginning  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  Hayti,  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico,  and  in  British  North  America,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  go  on  increasing  in  gpravity  in 
proportion  as  civil  war  is  prolonged. 

The  destinies  of  democracy,  which  have  so  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  political  economists,  and  of  statesmen,  are  now  entirely 
superseded  by  a  nation  divided  and  in  arms,  two  peoples  torn  asunder  by 
the  deepest  social  antipathy,  by  institutions  of  the  most  opposite  cha- 
racter, and  by  the  direst  blood  feuds,  and  by  the  serious  embroilments 
with  which  uncontrolled  passions  menace  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  gleam  of  a  distant  but  glorious  future,  however,  dimly  lights  us 
up  even  in  this  at  present  gloomy  inquiry.  Let  public  conscience  only 
be  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  truth,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  ascen- 
dancy and  ultimate  triumph  over  all  kinds  and  descriptions  of  selfish 
interests  and  bad  passions.  Out  of  the  civil  warfare  in  which  the  Free 
States  are  now  engaged  against  the  Slave  States,  although  the  acts  of  a 
Fremont  and  a  Hunter  may  be  repudiated  for  the  time  being  in  the  dread 
of  a  servile  war,  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  already 
surged  to  the  surface;  and  whatever  the  results,  the  days  of  general 
emancipation  will  soon  arrive  in  the  New  World.  It  is  not  the  tempest, 
Seneca  said,  that  fatigues,  it  is  the  nausea.  So  it  was  with  the  American 
war;  it  was  not  the  struggle  that  wearied  European  attention,  it  was  its 
being  prolonged  without  its  real  results  being  eliminated,  save  by  shreds 
and  patches — little  waifs  and  strays— that  cast  up  above  the  smoke  and 
din  of  battles  to  show  which  way  the  current  of  opinion  was  floating  from 
above  the  dark  and  hideous  gore  beneath. 

It  required  some  amount  of  courage  to  believe  in  the  success  of  a  good 
cause,  especially  when  that  cause  was  imperilled  by  passing  disasters  and 
mismanagement,  and  was  rendered  obnoxious  by  personal  antipathies. 
But  its  success  was  not  the  less  certain,  for  that  which  is  in  itself  bad, 
inhuman,  and  corrupt  cannot  ultimately  prevail  against  that  the  tendencies 
of  which  are  good,  albeit,  the  expressions  are  barbarous,  the  acts  inde- 

*  L'Am^rique  devant  TEurope,  Principes  et  Int&ets.  Par  le  Comte  Ag^aor 
de  Gasparin.    Paris:  Michel  Levy  fr^res* 
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fensible,  and  the  attitude  rude  and  de6ant.  There  is  something  that  is 
stronger  than  armies,  and  whose  favour  is  of  &r  different  import  to  a 
cause  than  even  the  sympathy  of  the  great  powers. 

The  position  of  Europe — that  is  to  say,  oi  Great  Britun  and  France^ 
in  regard  to  America  is  described  by  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin  as  the 
triumph  of  "  la  petite  politique''  ever  **  k  gnuKk."  TEhe  gr«at  policy  was 
to  have  marched  side  by  side  with  the  North,  ^^un  grand  penple  qui  se 
relive,"  as  he  depicted  them  in  a  previous  work,  and  have  solved  in  a 
peaceful  and  Christian-like  spirit  the  problem  so  formidable  to  the  North 
and  South  alike — that  of  the  relation  of  the  Whites  and  Blacks.  Had 
this  been  done  the  warthy  count  avers  the  South  would  not  have  risen 
in  insurrection,  or  if  it  had,  the  insurrection  would  not  have  lasted.  But 
in  this  he  is  just  as  much  in  error  as  when  he  declares  that  the  Confisde- 
rates  would  not  fight  at  all  unless  they  were  backed  by  the  sympathy  of 
England  and  Fiance,  and  that  they  only  await  for  the  blockade  to  be 
broken  and  for  the  '*  powers  "  to  interfere.  The  blockade  has  not  been 
broken,  almost  all  their  ports  and  rivers  have  been  wrested  from  them, 
and  the  interference  of  France  and  Great  Britain  was  as  carefully 
eschewed,  while  the  spirit  of  hostility  was  as  rampant  as  ever  among 
the  Confederates.  It  is  utterly  ignoring  the  constancy  and  endurance, 
the  bravery  and  the  devotion  of  a  whole  people,  to  declare  that  had 
Europe  not  existed,  and  America  been  a  closed  field,  the  struggle  would 
neither  have  been  engendered  or  have  lasted.  The  lessons  afforded  by 
the  history  of  the  past  attest  how  little  civil  wars  of  such:  magnitude  have 
really  to  do  with  the  opinions  of  others.  They  constitute  part  and  parcel 
of  the  trials  which  all  great  nations  have  had  to  go  through  before  they 
have  attained  that  refinement  which  it  is  so  sad  to  think  they  seem  only 
o^Mible  of  arriving  at  aflter  going  through  the  purification  of  fire. 

Far  nearer  to  the  point  are  t£e  following  observations,  although  the 
conclusions  derived  from  them  are  by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  be  adopted 
without  demur : — 

'<  This  civil  war,  by  prolooging  itself,  runs  the  chance  of  ruining  bodi 
the  Sooth  and  the  North,  as  also  Europe  into  the  bai^in  ;  perchance  it 
may  substitute  servile  insurrection  to  tnansfonnations  prudently  operated 
by  legal  means ;  perchance  it  may  substitute  the  inemediable  destruction 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  pacific  introduction  of  free  labour.  In 
any  case,  when  it  shall  be  terminated^  it  will  leave  behind  a  sad  io- 
heritanee  of  bitter  and  hostile  rembiscences  that  will  rise  up  between 
America  and  Europe,  incessantly  threatening  foreign  wars  as  a  sequence 
to  intestine  wars.  May  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  a  misfortuna! 
There  is  still  time  to  repair  faults  committed.  The  ahudder  that  went 
through  the  whole  world  when  a  messenger  from  Queen  Victoria  traversed 
the  ocean  the  other  day,  bearing  a  despatch  for  Lord  Lyons,  will  not  be 
80  soon  forgotten.  We  took  a  wrong  step;  shall  we  have  sufficient 
eneigy  to  adopt  now  a  right  course  ?  Will  a  public  opinion  form  itself 
in  Europe  that  shall  be  capable  of  imposing  its  will  P  The  answer  to 
that  question  implicates  not  only  the  future  of  America  but  also  our  own; 
according  as  we  shall  have  stood  by  and  aided  and  abetted  the  great 
American,  people  in  the  dark  hour  of  its  distress,  we  shall  have  in  him  a 
friend  or  an  adversary  at  the  hour  when  he  shall  have  finished,  with  or 
without  us,  the  labour  of  his  triumph." 
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As  far  as  England  is  ooncerned,  it  is  extremely  doubtfol  if  it  would 
hare  obtained  any  gpreater  amount  of  friendship  frcwa  the  Northerners  by 
aiding  and  abetting  them,  than  it  has  done  by  obsernng  a  strict 
seatratity.  Suehaa  action  might  hare  been  set  down  at  its  true  value-* 
as  time-senring.  Had  the  Northerners  hoisted  the  flag  of  emancipation 
at  the  onset  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  But  when  aid  one  power  gain 
either  friendship  or  respect  by  succumbing  to  another,  and  that  in  face  of 
its  Tery  prtneiples  ?  England  was  bound  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  not  to  give  its  aid  in  comp^ing  slave  states  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  noiHabolitionist  free  states,  merely  to  benefit  their  tariff  and 
to  extend  their  power.  As  to  the  threatened  hostilities,  we  shall  be  at  the 
end  of  the  war  unless  new  complications,  happily  for  the  present  averted, 
were  brought  into  the  question  by  the  intervention  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, just  where  we  were  before.  The  hostility  of  the  Northerners  to  the 
British  possessions  in  America — ^in  Canada  and  in  British  Columbia- 
was  notorious  long  before  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  and  how 
long  could  the  friendship  begat  by  oor  aid  in  subjecting  the  latter  have 
been  under  such  circumstances  calculated  upon  ?  France  and  England 
oould  not  mediate  except  upon  the  principle  of  recognising  the  rights  of 
^e  Southerners;  the  Northerners  are  not  prepared  to  admit  these^  or  the 
independence  of  any  number  of  the  States,  and  what  would  not  a  media- 
tion thus  offered  and  thus  repudiated  have  led  to,  especially  when  to  the 
aversion  sprung  from  ineffectual  intervention  will  be  added  the  ill-feeling 
engendered  by  the  frequent  stoppage  of  merchant  ships,  by  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  a  victorious  general,  and  by  those  other  minor  complications 
which  are  ever  springing  up  when  there  is  a  covert  hostility  on  the  one 
side  opposed  to  an  avowed  neutrality  on  the  other?  The  line  of  conduct 
depicted  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  and  the  results  that  are  portrayed  as  flowing 
from  it,  are  undoubtedly  most  desirable ;  but  public  opinion  will  never 
declare  itself  as  having  faith  in  such,  to  so  g^at  an  extent  as  to  impose 
its  will  upon  governments. 

We  have  been  in  the  wrong,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
beliering  that  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between  the 
North  and  the  South  ;  we  have  been  in  the  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
South  had  used  its  right  in  separating  from  the  North ;  we  have  been  in 
the  wrong  in  supposing  that  tfie  North  can  never  conquer  the  South,  and 
we  have  been  still  further  in  the  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  South  once 
conquered  cannot  be  brought  back  to  the  Union. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  so  long  it  is  said  as  the  United  States 
were  governed  by  slavery  and  for  slavery,  we  left  them  alone ;  but  the 
moment  reaction  sets  in  against  slavery  we  invented  a  theory  of  insurgent 
belligerents.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  given  before,  the  Northerners 
did  not  take  up  arms  to  deliver  the  slaves ;  and  although  the  ultimate 
prohibition  of  slavery  has  surged  to  the  surface  from  out  of  the  oiril  con- 
flict, it  was  not  on  the  cards  at  the  onset.  No  portion  of  the  press  of  the 
Northern  States  has  been  so  hostile  to  England  as  the  organs  of  the  anti- 
abolitionists- have  been.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Northerners  then,  and 
not  ours,  if  we  have  not  execrated  as  we  ought  to  have  done  'Uhia 
revolt,  unique  in  history,  and  which  seems  like  a  defiance  cast  at  the 
Gospel  and  at  civilisation." 

M.  de  Gasparin  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  now  an  understood  fact 
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in  the  North  that  the  great  enemy  is  slaveiy ;  the  great  conspirator  is 
slavery ;  the  great  rebel  is  slavery ;  the  great  adversary  of  union  and 
peace  is  slavery ;  and  that  since  the  entire  North  has  understood  this  it 
has  taken  a  finaJ  resolve  not  to  conclude  the  war  without  also  finishing 
with  its  cause.  We  could  bring  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  good  cause  is  by  no  means  so  advanced  as  is  here  supposed ;  but  M. 
Gasparin  involves  himself  in  a  curious  paradox,  not  only  is  it  so  in  the 
North,  he  avers,  but  it  is  also  so  in  the  South,  and  Jefferson  Davis  ^'  has 
sufficient  talent  to  have  understood  with  us — (that  is,  with  M.  de  Gas* 
parin) — that  which  the  South  in  general  does  not  yet  understand,  that 
the  battle  for  slavery  is  lost,  lost  if  the  South  re-enters  the  Union,  lost  if 
the  South  is  recognised  as  a  separate  confederation."  What,  then,  it 
might  be  asked,  are  they  fighting  about  ?  For  immediate  emancipation 
of  skve  parents  or  the  future  emancipation  of  their  offspring  ?  1£  the 
latter  is  the  programme  of  the  South,  and  the  North  is  generous  enough 
not  to  advocate  immediate  abolition,  in  the  dread  of  an  extermination  of 
the  whites  by  the  freed  blacks,  an  understanding  ought  to  be  easily 
arrived  at.  At  all  events  there  are  no  real  causes  for  war,  and  both  sides 
can  lay  claim  to  the  sympathies  of  Europe.  But  M.  de  Gasparin  argues 
if  the  recognition  of  the  South  was  founded  upon  the  emancipation  of 
children,  such  a  recognition  will  produce  its  effects :  the  government  of 
Richmond  will  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  that  of  Washington  will  be 
exasperated,  and  there  will  probably  be  war  between  the  latter  and 
Europew  It  is  curious  that  whatever  way  the  cards  are  played  war  always 
turns  up  as  trumps.  If  the  cabinet  of  Washington  is  seeking  the  very 
thing  which  that  of  Richmond  is  prepared  to  concede,  wherefore  should 
war  with  Europe  arise  from  such  a  concession  ?  Simply  that  the  war  is 
not  with  the  Northerners  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  for  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  seceded  States. 

*«  Friends  of  peace,"  our  worthy  author  exclaims,  *'  who  are  so  anxious 
to  stay  the  present  conflict,  who  would  trace  around  President  Lincoln 
the  circle  of  Popilius,  by  forbidding  him  to  maintain  the  blockade  or  to 
follow  up  his  advantages,  have  you  considered  the  unending  wars  with 
which  you  will  invest  the  future  ?  Have  you  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  your  enterprise  ?  Do  you  by  chance  fancy  that  you  can  kill  the 
United  States?  And  if  you  cannot  kill  them,  do  vou  suppose  that  they 
will  live  peaceably  for  one  day,  having  you  upon  the  two  flanks  of  their 
empire,  in  Virginia  and  in  Canada,  feeling  you  at  the  end  of  the  two 
rivers,  at  Quebec  and  at  New  Orleans  f " 

The  upshot  of  the  argument  as  thus  put  is  that  we  should  have  aided 
and  abetted  the  Northerners  in  subjecting  the  South,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  if  we  wished  to  conciliate  them.  But  in  that  case  might  not  the 
Canadians,  the  New  Brunswickers,  the  Nova  Scotians,  the  Red  River 
men,  and  the  British  Columbians,  have  considered  their  position  as  worse 
than  ever  ?  If  the  United  States  are  not  to  remain  peaceable  one  day 
with  their  two  flanks  held  by  aliens,  are  they  the  more  likely  to  do  so 
when  only  one  flank  remains  in  that  condition  ?  France  has  Germany  on 
one  flank,  Spain  on  another,  Belgium  on  a  third,  and  yet  it  can  some- 
times remain  in  peace  ;  why  cannot  the  Yankees  do  the  same  p  Instead 
of  the  doctrines  of  peace  making  progress  in  the  New  World,  war  is 
becoming  to  be  considered  as  its  normal  condition  by  those  who  argue 
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llie  existing  state  of  thiDgs  even  in  its  most  opfM)6ite  aspects  and  attitudes. 
This  is  traly  a  sad  and  a  fearful  thing  to  contemplate,  and  if  such  a  result 
is  to  be  evolved  from  all  possible  denouements,  what  amount  of  conces- 
mon  can  be  expected  to  avert  the  catastrophe  ? 

The  Northerners  have  a  strong  case  when  they  denounce  it  as  Machia- 
▼elism  to  say  that  the  way  to  ensure  the  emancipation  of  slaves  is  to 
assure  the  tnumph  of  the  slave-holders;  but  on  this  point,  as  on  all  others 
connected  with  slavery,  all  arguments  in  their  favour  fall  to  the  ground 
from  their  not  having  themselves  adopted  at  the  onset  a  straightforward, 
tangible,  or  comprehensible  line  of  conduct.  The  position  in  which 
America  placed  Europe  by  such  absence  of  candour,  leading  it  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  slave-holders,  was  undoubtedly  calamitous  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  who  was  to  blame  ?  Simply  the  Northerners,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  alternative  left  to  France  or  England  had  they  started 
with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  instead  of  concluding  with  it.*  Even  the 
all-important  question  of  interests  would  have  had  to  give  way  before  a 
principle  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  avowed  emancipation  of  slavery, 
and  the  poor  Christians  of  Preston  and  Mulhausen  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  oreak  the  shackles  from  the  wrists  of  the  negro. 

It  has  been  ai'gued  that  to  treat  the  Southerners  as  belligerents  and 
not  as  insurgents  is  to  consider  the  United  States  as  a  league,  not  as  a 
nation ;  to  grant  to  the  South  all  that  it  wants,  and  to  constitute  in  fact 
an  open  breach  of  neutrality.  The  United  States  are  indeed  by  their 
constitution  a  league,  or  a  confederation  of  divers  populations,  and  not  a 
nation  with  uniform  national  habits,  manners,  religion,  language,  and' 
characteristics.  The  South  demanded  much  more  than  neutrality,  it 
demanded  recognition,  rupture  of  the  blockade,  and  material  assistance 
in  return  for  its  cotton,  just  as  the  Northerners  expected  sympathy  and 
aid  for  not  declaring  in  ntvour  of  abolition.  As  to  breach  of  neutrality, 
the  argument  is  untenable.  Cannot  neutrality  be  observed  by  a  third 
party  in  respect  to  two  belligerents,  as  well  as  to  one  belligerent  and  one 
insurrectionist  ? 

That  the  cabinet  of  Washington  was  exceedingly  hurt  at  the  admis- 
tton  of  the  Southerners,  as  belligerents,  we  are  ready  to  admit;  that 
while  it  would  not  receive  despatches  which  so  qualified  the  insurgents, 
it  manifested  a  degree  of  dignified  anger  which  was  well  calculated  to 
eondliate  universal  esteem,  we  are  also  quite  ready  to  concede ;  but  how 
easily  might  that  recognition  of  the  Southerners  have  been  put  altogether 
out  of  the  pale  of  European  powers  by  the  cabinet  of  Washington  having 
adopted  at  the  onset  a  clear  and  simple  line  of  conduct,  such  an  one  as  it 
is  now  tardily  arriving  at  ?  The  mere  avowal  that  not  the  present  but 
the  ultimate  objects  of  forcing  the  Union  upon  the  seceders  was  to  ex« 
tinguish  slavery,  would  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  European 
government — such  is  the  force  of  moral  opinion — ^to  have  recognised  the 
slaveholders  as  belligerents.  As  it  was,  there  was  a  greater  breach  of 
neutrality  made  in  favour  of  the  Northerners  by  closing  the  ports  of 
Europe  to  the  prizes  of  the  South,  and  by  not  breaking  the  blockade 
when  it  was  avowedly  imperfect,  than  there  was  in  favour  of  the  South- 
erners in  admitting  them  as  belligerents  in  order  to  define  the  true  limits 

*  Prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  has  passed  the  two  Houses,  but 
has  not  jet  been  recognised  by  the  President. 
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of  neutrality.  We  regret  to  say  Aere  has  been  no  gratitude  manifested 
on  the  part  of  die  cabinet  of  Washington  or  the  Northemera  for  these 
honourable  actions ;  the  langtiage  held  is  never  otherwise  than  that  of 
recrimination  and  menace ;  no  altemattve  is  left  to  Eun^  it  must  either 
be  friend  or  ibe.  This  b  the  despotism  of  demooiacy,  which  most  have 
everything  its  own  way,  rig^t  or  wrong,  or  6ght  for  it ;  and  there  will 
probably  be  no  relief  to  Europe  from  such  extravagant  ideas  till  America 
shall  have  undergone  a  real  regeneration,  shall  have  become  a  chastened 
and  enlightened  republic,  a  staid  constitutional  monarchy,  or  shall  have 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  a  military  tyranny  and  become  an  "  empire." 

Again,  it  is  said  recognition  as  belligerents  in&llibly  leads  to  reeogni- 
tion  as  a  confederacy  or  a  power.  This  is  not  the  osse,  suppose  the  North 
to  be  entirely  successful.  But  if  the  North,  after  taxing  its  resources  in. 
men,  money,  and  material  to  the  utmost,  and  waging  a  long,  dubious,  and 
sanguinary  civil  war,  carrying  povert)',  dismay,  and  gloom  into  every 
remote  cottage  in  the  land,  has  little  or  no  real  advance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  question  to  show,  all  powers  possessed  of  one  particle  of 
humanity  are  justified  in  interfering,  and  if  thiat  interference  is  discarded 
and  repudiated,  it  may  become  a  question  of  serious  import,  if  the  re- 
oog^ition  of  the  South  may  not  be  the  best  step  to  take  in  the  oause  of  a 
general  humanity.  But  such  a  step  will  not  be  taken  by  the  powers  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  that  humanity.  Had  the  powers 
intended  to  have  deft  the  so-called  United  States  in  twain,  they  would 
have  broken  the  blockade  at  the  onset;  they  never  wished  to  do  more 
dian  preserve  their  rights  and  a  strict  neutrality,  but  if  the  incapacity  of 
the  North  to  subject,  while  it  subdues,  the  people  of  the  South  beoomee 
clearly  manifest,  it  will  be  surely  high,  time  to  step  in,  and,  by  the  re- 
cognition of  the  South,  put  a  stop  to  that  guerilla  warikre,  that  posnble 
servile  war,  and  equally  possible  war  of  extermination,  which  may  each 
and  all  be  inaugurated,  with  even  additional  complications,  and  that 
without  any  social  or  political  benefit  accruing  or  likely  to  accrue  to 
either  party.  Could  the  powers  in  such  a  case  be  expected  to  stand  by 
and  see  their  own  descendants  butchered  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year  in  cold  blood  p  No !  the  voice  of  all  the 
world  would  be  with  them  in  any  steps  that  they  might  deem  it  necessary 
to  take  to  save  the  fair  face  of  the  earth  from  such  hideous  profanation. 
Mediation  in  the  presence  even  of  such  remote  contingencies  would  no 
longer  be  a  policy  ;  it  would  be  an  imperious  duty,  the  neglect  of  which 
would  involve  the  powers  in  the  deepest  responsibility  to  Him  to  whom 
all  owe  allegiance.  *^  The  continuance  of  the  contest,"  it  was  remarked, 
even  before  mediation  was  proposed,  ^  can  have  no  other  result  than  to 
destroy  human  life,  kindle  inhuman  passions,  blight  the  country,  like 
Mexico,  with  a  scourge  of  generals,  crush  the  industry  of  future  years, 
and  spread  pauperism  over  wide  districts  of  suffering  Europe." 

M.  de  Gasparin  is  among  those  who  are  excessively  irate  at  the  re* 
cognition  of  the  South  by  England  as  a  belligerent  power.  England,  he 
says,  that  was  not  ready  till  it  had  been  ten  or  twelve  months  in  the 
Crimea,  was  in  a  poor  condition  to  proclaim  the  military  insufficiency  of 
the  United  States  in  a  few  weeks.  Would*  it  have  permitted  the 
insurgents  of  Ireland  or  of  the  East  Indies  to  have  been  called  belli- 
gerents P  Would  the  French  have  tolerated  Abd  el  Khadr  or  the 
Huguenots  to  have  been   termed  belligerents?     Were  the   Poles  or 
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Huhgaiians  belligerdnts  ?  Perhaps  not  in  a  certain  sense,  albeit  a  nation 
in  arms  is  so  to  idl  intents  and  purposes.  But  all  the  eases  quoted  here 
have  leferenee  to  a  central  monarchioal  or  imperial  government,  and. not 
to  a  secession  among  confederated  states.  If  M.  &  Gasparin  bad  con- 
sulted the  writings  of  his  own  distinguished  countryman,  M.  de  Tooque* 
ville,  he  would  there  have  found  the  rig^t  of  secession  discussed  at  leng^^ 
and  decided  as  being  "  a  right  under  tihe  very  terms  of  the  confederation." 
There  is  no  possible  analog*  between  the  insurrection  of  one  portion  of  a 
united  kingdom  or  of  one  kingdom  in  an  empire,  and  the  Secession  of  one 
or  more  states  from  a  confederation.  *^  If,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  the 
South  had  rendered  the  powerlessness  of  the  North  to  subject  it  manifest, 
if  its  independence  had  ceased  to  have  been  militarily  contested,  and  if  it 
had  surmounted  the  principal  difficulties,  then  we  might  have  been 
authorised  to  say:  The  South  is  not  insurgent,  it  is  belligerent;  it  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  new  state,  which  will  be  proximately  recog- 
nised, and  which  in  the  mean  time  struggles  against  the  government  of 
Washington  upon  an  equal  footing."  Laying  aside  the  folly  of  waiting 
till  the  independence  of  a  country  has  ceased  to  be  militarily  contested— 
In  other  words,  till  there  is  no  more  "  Bghting" — to  recognise  it  as  a 
belligerent  or  **  fighting"  power,  the  South  has  from  the  onset  at  Bull's 
Bun,  to  the  expulsion  of  Banks — ^the  only  Federal  commander  who  has 
attempted  a  march  into  the  interior— from  the  Switeerland  of  Virginia 
and  the  relief  of  Richmond  attested  an  equality  in  arms  with  the  North. 
It  has  only  succumbed  before  superior  numbers  and  artillery,  and  before 
the  superior  force  of  the  Northerners  in  gun-boats.  As  far  as  the  interior 
is  concerned,  except  upon  the  rivers,  the  slow  progress  of  all  the  Federal 
armies  under  McClelian,  Hunter,  Burnside,  Halle<£,  and  Banks  has  in  all 
oases  alike  tended  to  show  that  European  opinion  judged  rightly  that  the 
undertaking  of  the  North  was  one  of  more  than  exceeding  difficulty,  and 
that  the  Southerners  are  in  every  respect  as  much  entitled  to  be  called 
belligerents,  according  to  M.  de  Gasparin's  own  view  of  the  matter,  as 
their  opponents.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  writer  assures  us  that 
"  the  situation  of  the  South  is  that  of  a  revolt  less  firmly  established  in  the 
present  day  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  which  would  fall  to  pieces  the  day 
when  it  would  be  left  alone  face  to  face  with  the  United  States,  and  it 
cannot  be  in  question  to  invoke  modem  right,  the  right  of  nationalities, 
in  its  favour."  This  when  Mr.  Seward  himself  has  admitted  that  there  is 
not  a  Unionist  to  be  found  in  the  Seceded  States ! 

The  character  of  belligerents  granted  to  the  Southerners  was  in  reality 
as  favourable  to  the  North  as  to  the  South.  It  gave  to  the  former  the 
power  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war,  to  declare  a  blockade,  and^  to  search 
suspected  vessels — a  right  of  which  they  have  most  freely  availed  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  had  not  the  Southerners  been  recognised  as 
belligerents,  Europe  would  have  had  to  treat  their  privateers  as  pirates. 
President  Lincoln  has  himself  recognised  the  Southerners  as  belligerents, 
when  he  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Could  such  an  exchange 
have  been  eflFected  with  rebels  ?  Yet  we  are  told  that  by  creating  belli- 
gerents in  America  we  have  trampled  under  foot  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  humanity.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  precisely  that 
which  was  most  humane  to  both  parties.  The  Lombards,  the  Neapolitans, 
the  Tuscans,  the  Modenese,  the  people  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  have 
never  been  designated  as  rebels ;  why  should  not  the  same  favonr  be 
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sliown  to  the  Southerners?  If  they  are  to  be  perpetually  degraded,  he- 
cause  they  uphold  slavery,  even  that  plea  had  been  withdrawn,  while  the 
so-called  free  states  were  still  dallying  round  the  precipice  of  abolition. 
If  to  recognise  the  Southerners  as  belligerents  was  to  establish  equality 
where  it  did  not  exist,  to  render  service  to  the  one  to  the  injury  of  the 
other,  to  establish  belligerents  where  there  were  only  rebels,  and,  finally, 
to  overthrow  the  modem  principles  of  neutrality  and  non*intervention, 
Austria,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Pope,  and  the  other  discomfited  Italian 
powers  would  have  as  much  right  to  declaim  against  us  as  M.  de  Gasparin 
would  have  it  the  Northerners  have.  This  fact  alone  would  prove  how 
baseless  is  this  vision  of  unfair  preponderance  on  the  part  of  Europe 
conjured  up  by  the  Yankees. 

**  The  day,  our  author  expounds,  *^  when  Europe  shall  say  to  America, 
^  I  interfere  because  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  re-establish  my  com- 
merce,  because  I  cannot  suffer  your  dbcords  to  go  on  any  longer,  be- 
cause the  delay  granted  by  me  has  expired;'  that  day  a  great  act  of 
injustice  will  have  been  committed."  There  has  been  no  delay  g^nted 
by  Europe.  The  preparations  made  by  President  Lincoln's  cabinet,  and 
by  General  McClellan,  were  stated  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  promise 
that  the  civil  war  would  be  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion  in  ninety 
days  by  the  general  successes  of  the  Federal  arms.  The  time  has  long 
ago  expired,  and  instead  of  having  realised  any  of  the  conclusive  successes 
wliich  were  then  deemed  so  certain,  President  Lincoln's  ministers  have 
admitted  that  their  reckonings  were  entirely  at  fault.  The  Federal 
government  is  itself  further  said  to  have  manfully  declared,  that  if  the 
victory  were  not  accomplished  within  the  stipulated  ninety  days,  the 
responsible  statesmen  of  the  North  would  gladly  turn  to  foreign  media- 
tion, as  better  than  a  protraction  of  the  civil  contest.  Where,  then,  is 
the  injustice  of  mediation  ? 

Going  on  to  argue  that  a  recogpiition  of  the  Southern  Confederation 
would  infallibly  lead  to  an  armed  intervention,  our  author  says :  "  I  doubt 
if  France  would  then  congratulate  itself  at  having  broken  its  work  of  the 
last  century,  and  that  England  would  be  '  bien  glorieuse'  at  having  taken 
the  champions  of  slavery  by  the  hand."  This  is  the  burthen  of  every 
argument.  Europe — that  is,  England  and  France — ^are  not  to  interfere 
in  the  cause  of  a  suffering  humanity,  of  the  hecatombs  of  the  slain,  and 
those  perishing  by  disease,  fatigue,  and  privations  in  America,  or  of  the 
crowds  suffering  m  resignation  in  France  and  England ;  are  not  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  peace,  commerce,  and  civilisation,  for  fear  of  the  anger 
of  the  Yankees !  We  are  by  no  means  indisposed  to  underrate  the  num- 
bers, intelligence,  bravery,  resources,  and  power  of  the  Northerners.  They 
would,  properly  armed,  drilled  and  officered,  and  with  an  efficient  navy, 
constitute  a  first-rate  power ;  but  are  they  on  that  account  to  dictate  their 
will  to  all  the  world,  as  those  who  have  embraced  the  Monroe  doctrine 
have  already  attempted  to  do  ?  Such  arrogance  can  only  be  met  with  in 
a  democracy.  And  shall  Europe  dread  to  lift  up  its  voice  in  favour  of  a 
Buffering  humanity  in  the  presence  even  of  an  admitted  first-rate  power  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  alternative  always  propounded  as  the  result  of  inter- 
ference— and,  indeed,  of  non-intmerence— in  American  affairs.  With 
the  Yankees,  not  to  think  with  them,  not  to  sympathise  with  them  and 
to  encourage  them,  is  to  incur  their  hostility,  and  is,  they  even  argue,  a 
*<  casus  belli  r     <<  Voila  la  chance,"  says  M.  de  Gasparin,  *'que  j'ai  dH 
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me  resoudre  k  regarder  en  face.  Je  Tai  signaUe;  je  ne  ferai  pas  a 
I'Surope  rinjure  de  m'y  arr^ter."  And  it  would  indeed  be  an  insult  to 
Europe,  although  not  in  the  sense  that  the  author  means,  to  suppose  that 
Europe  would  be  withheld  by  a  pusillanimous  fear  from  doing  that  which 
it  considered  not  only  right,  but  most  imperiously  and  urgently  called  for 
by  all  the  interests  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  with  all  his  strong  Yankee  sympathies, 
when  M.  de  Gasparin  comes  to  view  matters  in  their  relation,  not  to 
Europe,  but  to  America  itself,  the  reality  forces  itself  upon  him  at  once. 
If  he  says  in  a  warning  voice — addressing  the  Northerners — your  supe* 
riority  is  not  established  in  a  few  months,  and  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  remains,  the  collective  interests  of  Europe  will 
intervene  in  favour  of  the  South.  Nay,  more,  if,  after  conquest,  the 
Unionist  sentiments — ''  now  held  down*' — should  not  manifest  them- 
selves, a  great  people  will  have  to  adopt  one  of  those  difficult  resolves, 
which  they  are  bound  to  do  at  such  a  crisis.  ''  To  take  necessities  as 
they  arise,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  to  resign  ourselves  to  what 
cannot  be  helped,  is  also  to  serve  one*s  country."  Now  this  is  just  the 
position  that  opinion  has  arrived  at  in  Europe  m  regard  to  the  North  and 
South  States,  since  M.  de  Gasparin  penned  the  above,  and  prospective 
action  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, meet— however  much  that  writer  may  differ  with  regard  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  brought  it  about,  and  however  strongly  his  sym- 
pathies and  fears  may  be  enlisted  on  the  part  of  the  Nor& — with  his 
entire  approval  as  an  imperious  act  of  necessity. 

*'  When,  afber  an  ineffectual  campaign,",  adds  M.  de  Gasparin,  ^'  Uie 
mediation  of  Europe  shall  be  offered  (and  it  will  then  unooubtedly  be 
so),  when  it  shall  become  a  question  of  issuing  new  Treasury  bonds,  of 
confronting  ruin,  of  courting  bankruptcy,  of  defying  the  league  of  the 
Great  Powers,  of  undertaking  a  new  war,  a  colossal  war,  a  war  without 
hope,  the  good  citizens  will  be  those  who  counsel  peace." 

Nay,  rising  with  his  theme,  he  suddenly  finds  out  that  the  North  will 
in  reality  be  far  better  without  the  South.  <<  The  South,  with  its 
slavery,  with  its  bad,  illiberal  democracy,  with  its  spirit  of  conauest  and 
of  quarrel,  with  its  contempt  for  the  rights  of  nations,  with  its  hatred  of 
Europe,  with  its  break*neck  policy,  with  its  repudiation  of  debts,  with  its 
laws  against  fugitive  slaves,  with  its  pretensions  and  its  violences,  has 
been  incessantly  lowering  the  moral  and  soeial  tone  of  the  United  States. 
Everything,  beginning  with  self-respect,  was  giving  way  before  it.  A 
few  more  years  of  this  coarse  and  brutal  prosperity  and  the  United  States 
were  lost." 

*  The  mediation  accepted,  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  ac- 
knowledged, and  peace  restored,  the  Yankees  will  have  to  reduce  their 
army  and  their  budget,  to  woo  back  olden  prosperity,  to  attract  Eu- 
ropean emigrants,  to  withdraw  pape^nioney,  to  pay  uieir  debts,  to  re- 
establish liberties  that  have  been  temporarily  suspended,  and  to 
strengthen  the  framework  of  society  and  of  social  institutions.  The 
task  is  an  herculean  one,  and  no  wonder  that  there  are  many  who  see 
an  issue  to  things  of  possibly  a  totally  different  character,  an  issue,  the 
chances  of  which  are  daily  increased  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war. 
As  it  is,  matters  are  still  in  favour  of  a  solution  that  will  not  imperil  the 
future  of  America.     The  armed  bands,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  of 
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fivene  origin ;  the  men  are  not  soldiers  by  professiony  nor  niilitaiy  adrea- 
tttrers,  as  of  old,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  wtU  be  only  too 
glad  to  return  in  peace  to>their  homes ;  oor  haa  any  general  yet  achieved 
such  notoriety,  notwithstanding  the  pompous  and  ominous  title  conferred 
upon  one  of  the  most  promising,  as  to  have  paved  his  way  to  a  military 
consulate  or  dictatorship.  In  such  a  case  there  would  be  division  in  the 
camp,  for  the  feelbgs  of  the  North-west  would  be  represented  by  Fre- 
mont and  Hunter;  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  North-east,  by 
MoClellan ;  and  the  great  army  of  tax-gatherers  by  Lincoln.  This,  how- 
ever, would  be  modified  by  the  separation  of  the  South,  an  eventuality, 
tfie  sooner  it  is  brought  about  the  greater  are  the  chances,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irate  and  bellicose  language  of  the  Northerners,  in  favour  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  whole  difficulties. 

There  is,  however,  another  eventuality  which  presents  itself  in  con- 
Dtxion  with  such  a  solution  of  the  question,  and  wlneh,  after  four  long 
dmpters  devoted  to  vilifying  England  in  almost  every  step  she  has  taken, 
and  every  sentiment  which  she  has  given  utterance  to  in  the  matter, 
and  five  more  chapters  devoted  to  discussing  the  question  whether 
slavery  had  anything  to  do  with  the  civil  war,  whether  the  South  had  a 
right  to  secede,  whether  President  Lincoln  was  justified  in  attempting 
to  restore  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  whether  the  South  will  be  con- 
quered, and,  if  conquered,  if  it  will  be  brought  back  to  the  Union, 
M.  de  Gasparin  finds  time  to  buckle  with. 

Admitting  the  yearly  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  United 
States,  their  yearly  absorption  of  New  States,  and  their  openly  promul- 
gated Monroe  doctrine,  there  were  not  wanting,  we  are  told,  those  in 
Europe,  who,  foreseeing  the  day  when  they  would  be  Showed  out  of 
the  New  World  by  the  aggressive  Americans,  they  contemplated  a  dis- 
ruption of  this  vast  Republic  with  a  favourable  eye,  independ^at  alike  of 
t^e  circumstances  that  might  bring  such  a  disruption  about,  and  of  die 
principles  that  it  might  involve.  But,  granted  the  separation  of  the 
South,  the  question  arises,  may  it  not  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  United  States  ?  May  not  the  extreme  West,  and  South- 
west, and  North-west  soon  follow  suit  ?  May  not  again  the  South  become 
the  g^tew^  by  which  Europe  will  be  perpetually  interfering  with  the 
internal  afl&irs  of  America  ?  This  latter  view  of  the  question  affords 
M.  de  Gasparin  a  favourable  opportunity  for  expatiating  upon  the  evils 
that  will  be  brought  about  by  a  solution  of  the  question  which  he  had 
before  admitted  to  be  one  of  absolute  necessity,  and  of  which  he  accord- 
ingly, with  some  amount  of  inconsistency,  avails  himself  at  length. 

France,  our  author  declaims,  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  United 
States :  she  more  than  any  other  country  has  contributed  to  constitute 
them  what  they  are  (England  had,  at  all  events,  the  overiooked  privilege 
of  first  peopling  them),  and  it  will  never  do  for  France  to  enter  into  a 
coalition  against  its  protSgh  of  old.  France  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
everything  to  hope,  from  the  aggrandisement  of  the  United  States,  and 
Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  America  are  inseparably  wrapt  up  in  one  another,  and 
that  whatever  profits  the  United  States  is  equally  profitable  to  the  old 
country — the  annexation  of  its  American  provinces  bang,  we  suppose, 
left  out  of  consideration.  Yet  how  is  it  possible  to  leave  this  point  out 
of  consideration  ?     The  moment  M.  de  Gasparin  broaches  the  subject  of 
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die  aggmBdifemeDt  of  the  United  Slates  being  favourable  to  France,  ttro 
important  points,  he  sajs,  present  themselves  for  consideration  at  the 
onset.  One  is,  that  the  aagnentatiwi  in  power  of  the  American  fleet  is 
{sTOurable  to  France,  as  capable  of  being  employed  with  the  Fronch  fleet 
in  overpowering  England ;  another  is,  that  themnnexation  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States  would  not  only  not  be  un&vourable  ta French  interests, 
but  would  beto  the  advantage  of  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  of  civili- 
sation. It  is  impessible  not  to  see,  then,  that  if  this  view  of  the  subject 
applies  itself  to  the  southern  extension  of  the  United  States,  so  it  must 
also  logically  apply  to  its  northern  extension.  Happily  the  progress  of 
events  have  placed  both  these  questions  in  a  very  di£^rent  position  to 
wittt  they  stcod  a  year  ago,'  for  without  in  any  way  looking  with  a  jealous 
eye  upon  the  ag^aadisement  of  the  United  States,  considering,  as  we 
undoubtedly  do  with  all  wise  men,  that  their  prosperity  issynonymooB 
with  ours,  that  their  language,  religion,  and  blood  is  in  great  part  our 
own,  that  their  cause  and  ours  are  somehow  or  other  inseparably  united^ 
still  the  overweening  conceit  of  the  Americans  deserved  a  rebufl^,  and  the 
adoption  of  such  barbarous — such  purely  Chinese  or  Japanese — systems 
as  tne  Monroe  doctiiiie  and  a  new  and  almost  prohibitory  tari£P  will  entail 
a  just  retaliation. 

We  have  be£offe  adverted,  in  an  article  expressly  devoted  to  the  subject, 
to  the  emperor's  pet  project  of  a  Nioaraguan  line  of  transit  across  Central 
America,  and  we  nave  shown  in  another  article  on  the  French,  possessions 
in  Oceania,  that. the>  occupation  of  the  Marquesas,  of  Tahiti,  and  of  New 
Caledonia,  have  reference  to  the  jame  projected. line  of  circumnavigation 
and  communication.  It  is  apparently  in  connexion  with  these  views  and 
•the  establishment  of  a  central  eastern  power  in  Hindhu-China  that  the 
states  of  GuateoMia,  Nicaragua,  and  San  Salvador,  which  border  upon 
Mexico,  have  been  induced  to  demand  the  protection  of  France.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  strong  jpower  in  Mexieo 
and  Central  America  would  be  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
nation  which,  by  blood  and  other  ties,  should  have  r^oiced  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  distracted  Slates,  cannot  do  so,  from  the  threatening  attitude 
which  they  never  cease  to  uphold  towards  us  in  grave  as  well  as  in  the 
•most  trifling  affttirs.  There  is  no  safety  from  such  arrogance,^ except  in 
limitation  of  power  and  prosperity. 

America  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  >  exist,  for  herself  abne,  or  there 
would  never  have  been  a  Spanish  America,  a  Portuguese  America,  a 
French  America,  and  a  British  America.  For  the  descendants  of  any 
one  of  these  nations,  he  they  British  or  Brazilian,  to  proclaim  a  universal 
sovereignty  over  all  the  others,  and  a  separation  from  the  Old  World,  is 
a  fitr  greater  solecism  ^to  universal  morality,  interests,  and  civilisation 
than  the  secession  of  a  few  States  from  one  particular  Union.  We  can 
nnderstaad  countries  that,  like  China  and  Japan,  suffice  for  themselvey, 
and  that  have  henoe  for  long  ages  exdnded  all  intercourse  with  other 
peoples  opporing  themselves  at  first  to  the  breaking  down  of  an  old- 
established  system  of  things;  but  we  can  neither  understand  nor  sym- 
pathise with  anew  nation  sprung  from  the  old  European  stock,  with  the 
blood  of  the  dominant  races  of  Europe  flowing  in  their  veins,  isolating 
themselves  from,  and 'attempting  to  repudiate,  their  world-wide  associa- 
tions.    The  thing  is  as  preposterous  as  it  is  selfish  and  unnatnraL 

.Bat  we  «re  by.nameans,»ia  conieqaeiice  of  such  a  view  of  the. matter, 
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prepared  to  see  things  in  the  light  that  is  supposed  hy  some  to  have  heea 
thrown  upon  them  by  the  present  crisis,  that  is,  the  possible  revival  of  the 
old  colonial  system,  extinct  now  from  Patagonia  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Tery  nearly  extinct  there.  These  are  the  days  of  revivals.  Art  and 
literature  are  essentiallif  archaeological — ^the  taste  of  the  day  is  for  alt 
that  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  It  might  indeed  be  thought  by  some, 
if  the  stem  lessons  of  history  did  not  teach  us  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Providence  that  we  should  live  in  a  circle. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  possibility  of  in  part  resuscitating  a  colonial 
America — **  Refaire  une  Am^rique  Europ^ene"  is  the  expression — is  a 
dream  actually  complacently  indulged  in  by  some  few  of  our  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Any  such  attempt,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  at  the  onset  will  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  engage 
in  it.  Providence  has  its  laws  of  progress  which  are  not  to  be  interfered 
with,  and  we  would  as  soon  dream  of  not  contenting  ourselves  with  de- 
fending British  America,  but  trying  to  occupy  New  England,  as  to  see 
any  good  ultimately  arise  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  France,  or  the 
"  occupation"  or  "  protection"  of  its  old  colonies  in  the  "  South."  Good 
might  certainly  arise  to  us  from  such  an  undertaking,  and  as  the  French 
overtly  uphold  the  aggrandisement  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  as  a 
means  to  an  end — that  of  humbling  Great  Britain — ^so  we  might  say  that 
the  projects  of  France  in  Central  America  and  in  the  south  of  North 
America  can  only  benefit  British  America  by  distracting  the  hostility  of 
the  Free  Stotes ;  but  we  would  scorn  to  indulge  in  such  egotistical  argu- 
ments, we  must  leave  the  monopoly  of  such  to  our  good  friends  and  allies 
across  the  Channel,  to  the  Irish  malcontents,  who  only  see  an  oppor- 
tunity in  another's  disaster,  and  to  the  disloyal,  servile,  cringing  entities 
and  nonentities  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  nationalities. 

France  itself,  even  at  the  present  moment,  runs  the  gauntlet  of  Yankee 
irritation  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  leading  organs  of  the  North,  and 
those  whose  feelings  they  represent,  have  not  scrupled  to  apprise  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  that  the  services  which  the  Orleans  princes  have 
rendered  to  the  North  may  justify  it  in  considering,  in  the  event  of  his 
taking  any  line  that  is  *'  disrespectful "  to  the  Union,  whether  American 
arms  may  not  properly  be  employed  to  restore  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  family  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  Federals  in  their 
time  of  trouble!  What  will  that  irritation  amount  to  should  France 
permanently  occupy  Mexico  ? 

Spain  set  the  example  by  taking  the  initiative  of  interference  in  Mexico 
in  modern  times.  The  land  of  the  Cid  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
shown  in  modern  times  signs  of  vitality  which  promise  to  it  a  new  future. 
It  did  not  begin  in  a  very  promising  way,  however,  by  an  assault  upon 
the  '*  Quail"  and  the  free  blacks  of  Liberia,  or  by  condemning  all  who 
professed  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters  to  the  '*  galores."  It 
played  a  very  secondary  part  in  tlbe  conquest  of  Cochin-China.  It 
manifested  a  political  resolve  of  a  higher  order  when  it  subjected  the 
Spanish  portion  of  St.  Doming^  and  determined  upon  an  expedition  to 
Mexico,  with  which  England  and  France  associated  themselves  apparently 
(notwithstanding  the  secret  instructions  with  which  Admiral  Jurien  de 
la  Graviere  was  honoured,  to  separate  himself  as  soon  as  he  conveniently 
could  from  his  allies)  to  moderate  the  ambition  of  Spain.  England  and 
the  United  States  alike  protested  against  the  occupation  of  St.  Domingo; 
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the  former  was  quieted  by  Marshal  O'Dounel's  promi^  that  slavery 
should  not  be  established  in  that  portion  of  Hayti.  The  United  States 
are  still  fighting  the  battle  of  slavery,  and  according  as  that  conflict 
results  will  be  the  fate  of  the  "  institution  "  not  only  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  also  in  Central  and  South  America,  and,  indeed,  wherever  it 
obtains. 

The  expedition  to  Mexico  was,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
view  taken  of  it  by  M.  de  Gasparin,  part  of  a  general  plan  of  American 
restorations  hastily  put  into  execution  whilst  the  United  States  were  em- 
barrassed. Spain  drew  out  of  it,  we  are  told,  when  a  different  perspec- 
tive was  opened  up  by  France,  that  of  an  Austrian  king,  and  England 
was  forced  to  do  the  same  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  France 
then  had  the  field  left  open  to  itself,  and  has,  to  M.  de  Gasparin 's  horror, 
supplanted  the  idea  of  a  foreign  ruler  by  that  of  '*  occupation,"  and  that 
at  the  very  time  when  the  word  **  union"  is  being  superseded  by  that  of 
"  empire"  in  North  America.  As  a  Protestant,  Count  Gasparin  very  justly 
declares  that,  in  as  far  as  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  is  con- 
cerned, Mexico,  degraded  as  it  is,  is  better  off  than  when  under  Spain, 
when  the  Indians  and  even  the  Creoles  were  incapable  of  holding  any 
government  employment,  when  commerce  and  ideas  were  alike  subjected 
to  the  strictest  monopoly,  when  slavery  was  in  full  vigour,  and  torture 
and  the  inquisition  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

But  in  respect  to  French  occupation,  *^  I  hope,"  says  M.  de  Gasparin, 
**  that  we  shall  avoid  engaging  ourselves  too  far  in  an  enterprise  replete 
with  embarrassments  ;"  and  then  he  adds :  *^  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  in 
the  sole  purport  of  arresting  the  expansion  of  the  Anelo-Saxon  race,  and 
of  supplanting  the  Americans  in  Mexico  by  Spaniarob  or  by  Austrians** 
(and  he  might  have  added  by  French),  ^'  it  is  intended  to  introduce  at 
once  a  source  of  inevitable  and  mortal  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe." 

'*  The  overthrow  of  the  republican  system  in  Mexico  would  be  the 
worst  check  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
likewise  a  menace,  the  bearing  of  which  they  would  not  only  estimate  at 
its  full  import,  but  they  would  even  exaggerate  it.  They  know  full  well 
that,  except  for  their  present  difficulties,  such  a  thought  would  never  have 
been  entertained  by  any  one.  They  content  themselves  under  existing 
circumstances  with  diplomatic  protests,  with  receiving  projects  of  treaties 
from  Juarez  at  Washington  (and  he  might  have  added  witn  the  transmis* 
sion  of  the  sinews  of  war),  with  exposing  the  profound  emotion  which 
the  resurrection  of  the  old  policy  has  caused  from  one  end  of  the  New 
World  to  the  other;  at  a  later  period  they  will  be  tempted  to  do  more. 
Is  it  prudent  to  prepare  such  conflicts  for  a  future  which  may  be  proxi- 
mate ?  Is  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  worth,  I  do  not  say  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  but  even  a  nipture  of  amicable  relations  ?  Must  that  be 
entered  upon  which  can  neither  be  finished  nor  maintained— at  all  events, 
what  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  price  of  formidable  complications  ?" 

Had  these  remarks  come  from  ourselves  they  would  at  once  have  been 
set  down  as  having  their  origin  in  anti-Gallican  "proclivities."  We  are 
happy,  then,  in  being  able  to  quote  them  from  the  pages  of  a  French 
publicist,  for  the  thoughts  which  they  give  rise  to  cannot  but  be  shared 
by  every  sehsible  man.  But  there  is  more  in  this  than  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  there  are  probably  many  other  '*  formidable  complications  " 
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that  may  yet  arise  from  the  rupture  of  the  United  Statei  hefbre  the  final 
•eries  of  **  eonfederacies"  and  ^'  retutcitated  calooial  vieeroyaltie^'  shall 
have  heen  all  duly  arranged  and  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  patties 
ooncemed.  It  may  appear  a  not  veiy  chivalrous  aet  en  the  part  of 
Europe  to  interfere  in  Hayti,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  in  the  time  of . American 
trouble,  but  such  is  sometimes  the  way  in  which  Providence  works  out  its 
ends,  and  there  is  an  Augean  stable  of  iniquity  to  be  cleansed  in  those 
regions  where  slavery  is  npheld  before  right  and  justice  shall  have  ob- 
tained the  aseendanoy  and  have  wiped  out  the  darkest  blot  in  the 
escutcheon  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

M.  de  Oasparin  wrote,  we  have  said,  a  woik  which  attracted  mnch  at- 
tention, and  which  was  entitled,  *'  Un  Grand  Peuple  qui  se  rel^e."  A 
witty  and  anonymous  eountnrman  replied  to  him  by  exhibiting  another 
side  of  the  picture  as  "  Un  Grand  Peuple  qui  s'enfonee."  Perhaps  both 
were  right,  but  the  one  looked  like  a  politician  to  the  present,  the  other 
like  a  philosopher  to  the  future.  Let  the  issue  of  the  conflict  be  what  it 
•will,  let  (the  North  re-establbh  the  Union  and  confine  slavery  within  the 
narrowest  limits ;  or  let  it,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  remain  separate 
with  its  free  institutions,  or  let  it  emerge  from  the  struggle  an  empire, 
still  nothing  that  the  Old  World  can  do  can  deprive  it  of  its  population, 
of  its  vast,  resources,  or  of  its  industiy,  wealth,  and  future  prosperity.  It 
may,  however,  be  made  to  keep  its  turbulent  ambition  within  bounds,  and 
this  is  probably  the  most  to  which  anxious  statesm^i  are  now  directing 
their  attsntion.  However  material  prosperity  may  su&r  from  >  civil  war, 
moral  progrese  will  inevitably  suige  from  the  conflict. 

That  the  United  States  will  have  many  trials,  many  perils,  many  sae- 
rifices  to  make,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  "  It  does  not,"  M.  de  Gasparia 
remarks,  ^*  enter  into  the  derigpns  of  God  that  great  iniquities  should  be 
e£GBkced  before  punishment  has  heen  felt.  And  here,  it  is  a  remaikahle 
fret,  punishment  falls  alike  upon  all  who  have  been  guilty,  upon  Ae 
South  which  upheld  slavery,  upon  the  iNorth,  too  long  an  aecomplice  in 
Ae  crime,  and  upon  Elurope  «o  long  indifierent  to  the  evil,  and  only  dis- 
posed to  profit  by  it.**  A  gigantic  change,. as  we  shall  chow  in  another 
article,  is  in  the  very  act  of  being  accomplished,  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
which  has  been  the  support  of  slavery  in  America,  is  about  to  become 
an  instmnKot  of  liberty  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Austialia.  The  proriden- 
tial  work  thus  begun  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. that  the  human  race 
has  bean  called  upon  to  contemplate.  The  progress  of  many  other 
regions  of  the  :  three  continents  will  indeed  move  onwards  ctep  by  step 
with  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  United  States.  **  The  American 
crisis,"  our  author  remarks,  ^  is  one  of  those  events  with  which  God 
brings  about  changes  lin  the  worid.  No  one  can  say  where  the  conse- 
quences will  stop,  but  we<can  even  at  present  say  that  the  United  States 
will  have  done -more  by  abolishing  slavery  towards  a  general  emaniapation 
than  even  England  herself  was  able  to  accomplish." 

Another  progress  will,:  according  to  our  author,ihave  been  accomplished. 
^  The  United  States  were  in  want  of  the  lessons  of  defeat  and  of  trial. 
A  young  and  "spoilt  people,  they  could  not  any  more  than  any  other  people 
go  on  without  the  sharp. teachings  of  adversity.  They  were  accustomed 
to  success  and  to  flattery,  and  they  had  adopted  an  unreasonable  opinion 
of  themselves.      Hence  some  presumption  in  their  langiuige  and  some 
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aiTOgance  ia  their  acta.  They  have  now  passed  through  the  emdble 
where  we  left  our  scoria." 

It  is  obvioos  when  we  speak  here  of  the  ''  United  States,"  we  mean 
rach  as  remain  tinited.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  Secessionist 
States  will  ever  willingly  enter  into  the  Union  agun,  and  they  certainly 
cannot  be  driven  into  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  failure  of  the 
North  in  its  attempt  to  effect  this  latter  solation  of  the  difficulty,  has  been 
as  flagrant  as  its  braggadocio  has  been  blatant  The  right  of  the  Con- 
federate States  will  no  doubt  be  proximately  acknowledged  by  France  and 
by  Eneland,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  when  thus  admitted  to  take 
their  place  among  the  Powers  that  oe,  steps  will  be  taken,  as  have  been 
promised  in  the  moment  of  difficulty,  to  bring  about  a  gradual  emaucipa* 
tion  of  slavery. 

^  With  regard  to  the  Northern  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
rise  firom  their  trials,  purged  and  reformed,  a  great  and  free  people,  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  the  world;  and  not  as  they  have  so  long  been, 
the  terror  of  their  neighbours,  and  by  their  ambition  the  nightmare  of 
Europe.  There  is  not  a  peril  to  which  they  are  at  the  present  moment 
exposed  witiiin  their  own  territory,  or  a  complication  that  has  arisen 
from  witiiont,  that  if  they  look  to  it  closely  they  will  not  find  has  had 
its  origin  in  their  own  uncastigated  errors.  They  tolerated  slavery  at 
an  institution;  it  has  brought  with  it  certain  punishment;  they  arro* 
gated  all  America  for  the  United  States,  and  they  have  brought  about 
secession  among  themselves  and  a  European  movement  to  check  their 
foolish  ambition.  Let  them  prohibit  slavery  in  the  North,  and  forego 
wars  of  aggression,  and  they  will  secure  the  good  will  of  all  mankind, 
and  an  earnest  and  universal  interest  and  sympathy  in  their  progress  and 
prosperity. 


CLAUDINE. 
bt  nicholas  michell. 

PaetIV. 
▲  storm— thx  dvkl. 


'TwAS  ni^ht  and  tempest  where  Isere  was  sweeping 

Along  its  winding,  solitary  wav ; 
No  star  from  out  toe  cortam'd  sky  was  peeping. 

No  hermit  glowworm  lit  its  twinkling  ray ; 
But  the  wild  stream  rushed  foaming  through  the  storm, 
And  on  the  mountain  bowed  the  c<3ar'8  form. 
And  echoing  rolled  the  thunder  in  mid-heaven. 
Where  every  dond  a  lightning-tongue  was  given* 

The  upper  fire  revealed  far  Alpine  heights. 

Setting  on  Cenis  a  celestial  crown, 
Whose  jewels  were  those  fierce  and  fleeting  lights. 

Ere  m  blue  zig-zag  glory  blazing  down: 
Aug, — VOL.  ozxy.  ko.  d.  2  o 
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It  pUjed  around  ihe  crags — a  lieUiah  game — 
And  lined  the  cascade's  arch  with  Lunbent  flame, 
-While  ever  sounded  the  strong  torrent's  dash. 
More  hoarsely  deep  between  each  thunder^srash* 

The  hanging  woods  of  beeoh,  thfr  tall  black  |Mnes» 
That  seem  as  ancient  aa  the  rooks  they  shade — 

Massed,  ebon  foliage,  through  which  never  shines 
The  beam  for  gladness,  not  dim  sorrow  made; . 

Forests  that  gird  Saint  Bruno's  lonely  cells,* 

Where,  nursed  by  horror,  pale  Beligion  dwells, 

As  if  a  Qod  wholoyes  the  bnght;  the  fair, 

Oan  best  be  served  'mid  dagkness  and  despair; 

This  leafy  ocean,  billowing  o*er  the  hills 

In  sombre  undulations,  sudden  bums. 
As  lurid  flame  in  ^ets  the  horiioii  fills. 

And  to  unnalasal  splendons  darkneiwi  tuoiB ; 
And  glimpses  of  the  awful  scene  ye  gain. 
As  in  the  realms  of  black  dismay  and  pain. 
The  lost  m&j  see  hell's  bounds  by  fearful  fight 
Of  demon  wings  that  cross  their  dreary  night. 

Baoe  on,  thou  storm!  ye  torrid  lightnings  gkam! 

le  carry  back  the  soul  to  thoseiar  days, 
When  the  round  world  was  forming,  like  a  dream* 

Fearful,  confused,  all  earth  and  hearen  a-biazc; 
And  chaos  strove,  and  thunders  from  the  brow 
Of  every  mountain  pealed,  as  peal  thfff  now; 
8uoh  tmnpests  tell  the  soul  a  God  is  near. 
Who  walks  ia  calm  above  this  scene  of  fear« 

But  look !  as  if  thai  God,  with  smdden  smile. 

Soothed  Nature's  rage,  and  hushed  her  heart  to  zest. 
The  clouds  that  lay  in  masses,  pile  on  pile. 

Are  breaking,  and  dissolving  down  the  west : 
Like  wrath  appeased,  rolls  off  the  thunder's  roar« 
The  pines  upon  the  mountain  rock  no  more ; 
And  now  an  azure-opening  in  the  sky 
Looks  like  a  slow-unsealing,  mighty  eye. 
It  widens,  and  the  stars  an  trranbiing  through, 

Placid  as  holy  thouf^t,  and  silvezr  fiunt ; 
And  now  the  moon,  sweet  pilgrim,  combs  the  blue. 

Hinged  with  a  glorv,  like  a  pensive  saint : 
The  woods  begin  to  sleep  on  crag  and  height. 
Losing  their  gloom  beneath  that  gentle  li^t ; 
The  cascade  sounds  like  IQkture'sliopeful  prayer. 
And  odour's  soul  steeps  all  the  freshened  air« 

The  river  dances  by  Onlaio'sf  walk. 

And  trails  its  beauty  down  the  western' vale; 
The  peaceful  stariight  on  its  bosom  fsdls, 
,  And  to  its  babblmgs  sings  the  nifi4itiiffiale : 
Wrap}>ed in: soft  dieamingB,  bends  tne  yebowwfllawi 
The  rairy  in  her  leafrboat  sails  the  billow; 
And  tranquil:  as  the  sky  glides  sveet  lake^ 
As  if  no  storm  had.  ever  maddened  there. 

*  The  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse,  founded  l>j  St  Bruno,  and  sltaated  amidst 
flcen^  celebrated«f(to  its  desolate,  wfld^  and  gjoomy  cfaaiaeler^ 
'  t  TneandentnameofOraioble* 
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That  storm  is  now  transferred  to  fanman  hearts ; 

All!  not  like  Natore's  paaaioB,  brief  though  wild. 
And  leaving  beantjr  as  its  wrath  departs, 

Misre  baneful  is  it  with  Bartfa's  mortal  child : 
The  breast  can  be  achaoa,  and  the  mind. 
No  after  peace,  no  pleaaore,  doomed  to  find. 
Can  bam  with  lightnings,  withering  joy's  frail  flower; 
.And  oh !  such  storm  may  rage  tfarongh  life's  long  hoar. 

Slowly  he  walked  the  banks— no  form  like  his 

That  drew  enamoured  Dian  from  the  sky; 
No  Attio  features  bright  with  thoughts  of  oliss$ 

No  wayinff  hair  from  forehead  pile  and  high ; 
No  soft  and  languishing  expression,  shining 
In  joyous  eyes^  lor  which  young  hearts  are  pining; 
No  dainty  mien  life'a  storms  tluit  cannot  brave — 
Fine  outward  polish,  meet  for  luxury's  slaye; 

Such  marked  not  him  who  wandered  through  the  nights— 

A  broad,  bold  brow,  .a  firm-knit,  stalwart  frame, 
A  large  grey  eye,  reflective,  proudlj  bright, 

Where  eager  passion  lit  its  varying  flame^ 
These  banished  softness,  banished  gentler  grace^ 
For  perfect  beauty  all  too  stem  that  face^ 
Yet  aid  it  charm,  and  hold  you  by  a  speU, 
A  something  subtler  far  than  words  may  telL 

Mind  breathed  in  every  strong,  fixed  lineament ; 

U'p  from  the  heart  light  o'er  those  features  stole; 
That  eye  proclaimed,  in  language  eloquent, 

Beyona  form's  beauty,  beauty  of  the  soul. 
Deep  thought  at  tin^s  bis  gathered  brow  made  sad. 
For  none  wno  think  are  wholly  light  or  glad ; 
He  was  no  stoic,  feeling  rarely  slept. 
But  round  his  heart,  like  flowmg  lava,  swept. 

He  walked  the  mossy  turf,  where  beech-trees  spread 

A  heavy  shade  that  veiled  the  pallid  beams ; 
And  oft  he  halted  there  with  low-drooped  head. 

And  foot  ouick  beating,  wrapt  in  bitter  dreams : 
Then*  with  a  look  of  fierceness  ne  would  gaze 
Where  o'er  the  trees,  a  rounded  silvery  blaze, 
A  mansion  rose,  Ms  dark  hair  backward  thrown. 
While  through  his  parted  lips  the  set  teeth  shone. 

And  such  was  lie,  who,  since  fond  childhood's  hour. 

Had  loved  Claudme,  his  passion  growing  ever. 
As  years  swept  on,  until  its  warmth  and  power 

Seemed  life's  own  fiame  from. which  it  could  not  sever. 
Love  knit  the  two  by  faeaven-blest,  hallowed  ties. 
Unselfish,  pure,  as  love  first  left  the  skies; 
Apart  yet  one,  their  life«streanis  seemed  to  glide, 
Joy's  wilding  roses  laughing  on  each  side. 

'Mid  the  far  Alps,  pursuing  his  high  art, 
Dupr^  had  roamed,  when  swept  that  black  nmoom 

O'er  the  fair-smiling  Eden  of  his  heart, 
Thenceforth  a  desert  never  more  to  bloom. 

Al\  was  revealed — too  late,  too  late  to  save ! 

The  bark  bad  foundered  in  th'  engulfing  wave ; 

He  could  but  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  moan 

O'er  the  dear  lost — the  treasure  once  his  own. 
2d  2. 
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Bat  crying  too  for  venaeance  did  he  stand ; 

He  who  accased,  ana  whelmed  old  age  with  woe. 
Then  feigned  to  hny  his  life — the  price  her  hand — 

What  6end  more  black  than  he  in  shades  below? 
Oh !  how  he  longed  to  front  him,  face  to  face. 
The  worse  than  red  assassin,  and  embrace 
In  death's  hot  simggle  him  whom  furVs  heat 
Wodd  crush,  a  loathed,  scorned  reptile,  'neath  his  feet. 

Nightly  he  sought  these  grounds,  where  oft  alone,  ^ 

Till  pealed  o'er  tranquil  woods  the  midnight's  chime, 
Hubin  would  walk,  to  soothe  a  mind  long  j^rown 

Sated  with  horrors,  and  oppressed  by  cnme. 
8he  who  life's  joys  had  bartered  could  but  weep. 
Bound  to  his  side  by  oaths  that  truth  must  keep ; 
But  tears  were  vain,  the  sacrifice  was  given, 
Hopeless  below,  her  only  hope  in  Heaven. 

Not  yet  the  black  one's  path  Dupr^  had  crossed; 

Thoughts  of  the  loved  compamon  of  liis  youth 
riashed  on  him  now— for  ever,  ever  lost ! 

He  could  not  brand  her  spirit  with  untruth ; 
He  knew  her  struggles,  knew  how  strong  her  love ; 
The  arrow  had  pierced  deep  his  smitten  dove. 
But  for  each  drop  of  blood  her  heart  distilled. 
His  own  bled  too — his  own  with  anguish  thrilled. 

Away  soft  thoughts  and  dreams !  they  yield  to  one, 

Subduing  and  devouring  all  his  soul — 
A  fire  that,  like  a  vulture,  feeds  upon 

His  inner  life,  and  mocks  the  mind's  control. 
Vengeance  henceforth  in  that  sad  breast  must  dwell. 
And,  with  unsleeping  memory,  form  his  hell : 
Alas !  for  destiny,  wnen  man  must  live, 
And  all  his  soul  to  these  strong  tortures  give. 

He  left  the  river's  banks,  and  slowly  crept 

Along  an  aisle  of  limes ;  his  eager  eye 
Scanned  every  path,  and  oft  his  bosom  leapt. 

As  rustling  leaves  betrayed  some  footstep  nigh :  \ 

Screened  from  the  moonlight  in  his  hiding-place, 
Duprd  watched  long,  with  forward-stooping  face. 

Scarce  drawing  breath,  and  grasping  at  his  side  I 

i'irmly  the  rapier  caution  sought  to  hide. 

Again  he  moved,  and  now  approached  so  near  I 

The  mansion,  that  he  saw  the  pale  lights  flashing 
From  casement  unto  casement,  and  his  ear 

Caught  from  the  walk  a  fountam's  slumbrous  plashing : 
All  else  was  still;  the  wild  flowers,  as  they  slept. 
Were  glossed  with  drops  the  tempest  late  had  wept; 
While  loneUness,  and  calm,  and  moonlight,  threw 
A  beauty  round,  a  solemn  sadness  too. 

A  form  was  seen  emerging — sparkling  fire 

Broke  from  his  searching  eye — ^'twas  not  his  foe. 
And  he  must  wait;  but  vengeance  would  not  tire; 

See  where  the  moonbeams  rest,  all  white  as  snow. 
On  dewy  grass,  and  smooth  meandering  walk; 
There,  there  at  last  doth  Hubin  slowly  stalk, 
Bringing  unto  this  paradise  of  balm 
A  tortured  breast  tnat  nothing  more  will  calm. 
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He  oomes»  as  wont,  an  hour  in  gloom  to  spend, 

An  evil  genius  pondering  acts  of  guilt, 
A  blacker  than  the  man  he  calls  his  friend. 

Despite  the  blood  a  cruel  Robespierre  spilt : 
Dupr^  half  maddened,  watched  him  pacing  slow — 
Claudine's  destroyer,  cause  of  all  their  woe — 
Panted  to  cross  his  pi^— shine,  friendly  Hght! 
And  lure  him  onwardi— vengeance  comes  to-night. 

Dupr^  retired,  then,  hid  in  favouring  shade, 

Waited  where  lonelier  gloom  the  valley  wore ; 
Ahreadyhad  he  drawn  the  impatient  blade, 

For  Hubin,  well  he  knew,  that  weapon  bore. 
He  would  not,  as  a  murderer,  take  his  life. 
But  front  him  to  the  death  in  equal  strife ; 
O  joy  to  bear  the  base  one's  last-drawn  sigh ! 
Andhe,  if  vanquished,  he  could  only  die. 

The  foe  was  near— Dupr^s  whole  heart  on  fire. 

Each  fibre  quivered  in  his  eager  frame ; 
But  with  an  eifort  he  restrained  his  ire. 

And  pent  within  the  struggling,  raffing  flame. 
With  foot  advanced— half-crouched~-ne  seemed  to  bring 
His  powers  to  one  full  point,  iu  act  to  spring ; 
And  ^et  some  spell  detained  him — ^with  wild  glare 
Lookmg,  and  looking — a  chained  tiger  there. 

*Twas  loosed— and  like  a  flash  he  spran^^he  stood 

Before  the  musing  wanderer  of  tne  night ; 
His  sudden  presence  startling  solitude. 

He  seemed  unearthly  unto  Hubin's  sight — 
Some  spectre  which  his  crimes  brought  haply  here, 
For  guilt,  though  stem,  will  ofttimes  dream  and  fear. 
And,  while  it  mocks  at  life  beyond  the  tomb. 
Will  conjure  up  Satanic  forms  of  gloom. 

Dupr6  confronted  him,  but  spake  no  word. 

Moveless  each  limb,  his  features  rigid  mwn; 
High  in  the  moonlight  his  uplifted  sword 

Shimmered,  and  gleamed,  and  trembled  while  it  shone. 
His  headlong  passion  mind  must  now  control; 
His  form  dilated  with  indignant  soul; 
Hubin  bent  back  to  meet  tuat  withering  gase — 
Each  looked  at  each,  eyes  flashing  blaze  tor  blaze. 

The  man  of  guilt,  with  heart  of  iron,  first 

Broke  the  enchaining  silence,  but  aside 
He  turned  contemptuous,  and  with  6(K>mful  burst 

Of  imprecations ;  fierce  Dupr^  replied : 
'*Iliou  snalt  not  leave  me— bv  those  worlds  on  high 
Gazin^p  down  on  us,  thou  or  1  must  die ! 
Ckudme's  great  wrongs  ciy  out  to  pitying  Heaven; 
By  Gody  by  man,  thou  canst  not  be  forgiven." 

Hubin  with  passion  trembled,  but  his  brand 

Drew  not,  as  honour  bade,  iu  equal  fight ; 
He  snatched  a  weapon  prized  by  coward  hand; 

Quick  blazed  the  red  fire  through  the  startled  night : 
The  ball  whirred  past,  and  Hubin  nearer  came. 
But  ere  again  could  burst  the  murderous  flame, 
The  rapier  dashed  the  weapon  high  in  air. 
And  now  the  foemen  stood  as  equals  there. 
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'*  Base,  mean  aaaaatia !  stir  noft^ikou  Shalt  donr-^ 

Black  as  thou  ait,  I  giro  tfaee  wai£are'«  right, 
Thy  cliance  to  fall  or  eoaqner ;  koBonr's  law 

FrevaQ  between  ii»-*£ght,  I  bid  tiiee,  fight  \*' 
Still  Habin  Ictokcd  ccmtempt ;  his  pride  or  fear 
Shrank  from  eaooimten;  with  a  hao^y  amer 
He  tamed  him  to  depart,  aadtken  ms  foe 
Struck  with  his  swQanl4ult  a  deoieaiiiDg  blow. 

Like  the  wild  steed  when  first  to  fmy  lashed; 

An  Alpine  fiood  that  breaks  its  107  bar, 
Down  the  preeipitons  roeks  in  maobnes  dashed; 

Like  eager  lig^tnin^  looked  in  clouds  afar. 
Then  sodden  darting  into  fierce  career ; 
A  tiger  rushing  on  tne  hanter's  spear — 
Such  now  WBsne  who  on  his  Ibeman  sprang, 
While  sharp  and  qukk  their  crossing  weapons  nmg. 

Clandine's  avenger  the  wild  shook  withstood. 

The  soldier's  ealmnessall  transfeir'd  to  him, 
Though  spirit  inlj  raged,  and  boiled  his  blood ; 

A  ciQud  now  veiled  the  moon;  the  glade  was  dim; 
Bat  scintillating  sparks  were  seen  to  mash. 
As  the  quiek-biokering  blades  met,  clash  on  dash; 
Hubia  more  fiery  seemed,  with  stronger  frame, 
Dupr^  more  skilful,  checking  passion's  flame. 

Again  the  moon  oast  off  her  yaponry  veil. 
And  whiteW  on  the  champions  flung  her  rays ; 

Livid  one  looked  with  ire,  now  fluabea,  now. pate. 
And  all  the  demon  in  his  eye's  wild  blaze : 

The  other,  iostioe  edging  honour's  brand, 

Fojugfat  witn  a  loftier  spirit,  flrmer  hand; 

He  looked  a  stem  Ozest«8,  half  sublime. 

Battling  with  murder,  and  avenging  ciine. 

Yet  spite  of  skill,  Dnpr6  now  backward  bent. 

His  foe's  wild  strokes  more  thickly  on  him  showered 
Now  here,  now  there,  the  desperate  thrusts  were  sent 
Most  guilt  then  triumph  ?  virtue  sink  o'erpowered  P 
The  blood  was  trickling  trom  Dnpr^'s  gored  breast. 
And  as  he  reeled,  tiie  other  forwwnd  pressed; 
A  cause  of  righteous  tmth-— a  noUe  life. 
Hung  darkly  oalanced  in  that  fearful  atrife. 

The  thought  came  o'er  him  of  his  wronged  and  lost. 

The  playmate,  the  dear  friend  of  happier  yeaia; 
His  cherinied  hopes. that  wily  fiend  had  eressed ; 

Must  all  be  vain? — his  stmg^  and  her  teanf 
No— one  great  effort  yet — he  will  not  die; 
Vigour  shall  nerve  his  arm,  and  fiaintntts  fir.: 
Clandine  was  on  his  lq[>s— that  name  a  aj^lt— 
What  could  support,  give  strength,  inspire  so  welTP 

The  tide  of  conflict  turned;  outbreatfaed,  and  worn. 

The  elder  swordsman  shiokened;  ficree  and  hat 
Dupr6  now  stmek ;  his  foe  was  baokwa^  Wrae, 
.    He  who  o'erpowered  by  strength,  o'erpowered  at  Jast : 
Down  on  his  knee  he  sank,  defending  still 
His  breast  against  the  blows  that  sond^  to.kilL; 
Prone  on  the  tnrf,  eihanstodnow  he  %, 
Shivered  his  swoid,  while  o'er  him  atood  Dnpsd. 
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A  moment  flaslied  th'  exulting  conqueror's  eye, 

And  gloom  and  fierceness  gathered  on  his  orow; 
He  who  had  caused  him  heart-wnmg  agony. 

Lay  he^lcsa  at  his  will,  his  meroy  now : 
He  who  had  won  Clandine  by  demon  guile, 
Murdei'  his  kindness,  and  a  /cufse  lua  snule. 
Shall  he  not  pass  unto  his  doom  of  fear, 
No  more  to  wrong  the  good,  to  torture  liere  P 

The  sword  above  the  culprit's  heart  hung  quiTerinff ; 

One  downward  plunge,  and  justice  would  be  paid ; 
The  craven  lay,  an  abject  being,  shivering. 

And  for  poor  life  with  cry  of  terror  prayed. 
He  unto  outers  luul  no  pity  shown. 
Shall  then  indignant  meroy  heed  his  groan  ? 
On  iiis  lifefe  blackneas  set  death's  dosing  seal ! 
.What  daim  hath  be  to  pardon  P— strike,  thou  sted ! 

A  pause— the  lightning  of  reflection  came. 

And  Bta;fed  the  swoni  whose  sheath  crime's  lieart  should  be; 
Must  Hubm's  soul,  red  atamped  with  crime  and  shame. 

Pass  unprepared  to  dread  etemitY  ? 
Pass  straightwav  to  the  presence  of  its  God? 
That  frame  mignt  calmly  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 
But  the  dark  spirit,  time,  probation  o'er, 
Would' it  find  peace  or  mercy  ever  more  P 

'^  Thou  evil  worker  of  dishonest  deeds ! 

Thou  who  didst  plunge  a  noble  man  in  woe. 
And  threaten  him  with  death — whose  heart  still  bleeds. 

Writhing,  and  wounded  by  that  dastard  blow — 
Thou  who  didst  steal  the  prop  of  failing  years. 
Heap  on  her  ills,  and  feed  upMDn  her  teurs ; 
Thou  who  o'er  all  my  hopes  hast  flung  a  pall, 
Slain  my  soul's  peace»  and  turned  joy'a  cup  to  gall : 

*'l  grant  thee  life — ^thou  couldst  not  mount  to  heaven, 

I  would  not  send  thee  hopeless  down  to  bell ; 
Conscience,  to  meanest,  blackest  spirit  given, 

Will  in  tinr  breast,  a  stinging  scorpion,  dwelL 
Go,  selfish,  bdse,  and  cruel,  as  thou  art ! 
Loathed  by  thyself*  and  cursed  by  every  heart : 
But  if  repentant  thou  shouldst  ever  be. 
Think  of  this  hour  of  mercy — think  of  me  I" 
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bt  the  authos  of  «  kabt  lyhhe.** 

Fart  the  Eleyshth. 

I. 

donb!  bbtokd  becal. 

The  clerks  were  at  a  stand-still  in  the  banking-house  of  Godolphin, 
Crosse,  and  Godolphin.  A  certain  iron  safe  was  required  to  be  opened, 
and  the  key  was  not  producible.  There  were  duplicate  keys  to  it ;  one 
of  them  was  kept  by  Mr.  Godolphin,  the  other  by  Mr.  George*  Mr. 
Hurde,  the  cashier,  appealed  to  Isaac  Hastings. 

"  Do  you  think  it  has  not  been  left  with  Mrs.  George  Godolphin?" 

«'  I'll  ask  her,**  replied  Isaac,  getting  off  his  stool.  '*  I  don't  think  it 
has :  or  she  would  nave  given  it  to  me  when  she  informed  me  of  Mr. 
George  Godolphin's  absence." 

He  went  into  the  diuing-room:  that  pleasant  room,  which  it  was 
almost  a  shame  to  designate  by  the  name.  Maria  was  standing  against 
the  window-frame  in  a  listless  manner,  plucking  mechanically  the  fading 
blossoms  of  a  sferanium.  She  turned  tier  hei^  at  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  saw  her  brother. 

"  Isaac,  what  time  does  the  first  train  come  in  P" 

^'  From  what  place?"  inquired  Isaac 

«  Oh — from  the  Fortsmouth  direction.  It  was  Fortsmouth  that  Cap- 
tain St.  Aubyn  was  to  embark  from,  was  it  not?" 

'*  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  replied  Isaac  "  Neither  can  I 
tell  at  what  hours  trains  arrive  from  that  direction.  Mariay  has  Mr. 
George  Godolphin  left  the  book-safe  key  with  you  ?" 

"  No,"  was  Maria's  answer.  *^  I  suppose  he  must  have  foigotten  to  do 
so.  He  has  left  it  with  me  when  he  has  gone  on  an  unexpected  jouzney 
before,  after  banking  hours." 

Isaac  returned  to  the  rest  of  the  clerks.  The  key  was  wanted  badly, 
and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  up  to  Ashlydyat  for  Mr.  Godol- 
phin's. 

He  took  the  nearest  road.  Down  Crosse-street,  and  through  the  Ash- 
tree  walk.  It  was  a  place,  as  you  have  heard,  especially  shunned  by 
night :  it  was  not  much  frequented  by  day.  Therefore  it  was  no  surprise 
to  Isaac  Hastings  that  he  did  not,  all  through  it,  meet  a  single  thing, 
neither  man  nor  ghost  Right  at  the  very  top,  however,  on  that  same 
broken  bench  where  Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  bodily  agony  had  come 
to  an  anchor  the  previous  night,  there  sat  Charlotte  Fain. 

She  was  in  deep  thought ;  deep  perplexity  ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
that  her  countenance  betrayed  both :  some  might  have  fancied  in  deep 
pain,  either  bodily  or  mental.  Fale  she  was  not  Charlotte's  complexion 
was  made  up  too  fashipnably  for  either  red  or  white,  bom  of  emotion,  to 
overspread  it,  unless  it  might  be  emotion  of  an  extraordinary  nature. 
Hands  clenched,  brow  knit,  lips  drawn  from  her  teeth,  eyes  staring  on 
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Taeancy— Isftao  Haitings  could  not  aroid  reading  ihe  signs.  And  he  read 
them  with  surprise. 

*<  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fain  !" 

Charlotte  started  from  the  seat  with  a  half  soream.  ^*  What's  the  use 
of  your  startling  one  like  that?**  she  fiercely  exclaimed. 

*'  I  did  not  startle  you  intentionally,"  replied  Isaac.  **  Tou  might 
hare  heard  my  footsteps,  had  you  not  been  so  preoccupied.  Did  you 
think  it  was  the  ghost  arriving  ?"  he  added,  jestingly. 

**  Of  course  I  did,"  returned  Charlotte,  laughing,  as  she  made  an 
effort,  and  a  successful  one,  to  recover  herself.  *^  What  do  you  do  here 
this  morning  p     Did  you  come  to  look  after  the  ghost,  or  after  me  P'* 

**  After  neither,"  replied  Isaac,  with  more  truth  than  gallantry.  <^  Mr. 
George  Godolphin  has  sent  me  up  here." 

Now,  in  saying  this,  what  Isaac  meant  to  express,  was  nothing  more 
.than  that  his  coming  up  was  caused  by  George  Godolphin.  Alluding  of 
course  to  George's  forgetfulness  in  carrying  off  the  key.  Charlotte, 
however,  took  the  words  literally,  and  her  eyes  opened. 

^<Did  George  Godolphin  not  go  last  night?" 
.     "  Yes,  he  went.     He  forgot " 

*'  Then  what  can  have  brought  him  back  so  soon  ?"  was  her  vehement 
interruption,  not  allowing  Isaac  time  to  conclude.  **  There's  no  train  in 
from  London  yet" 

*'  Is  there  not  ?"  was  Isaac's  rejoinder,  looking  keenly  at  her. 

^*  Why,  of  course  there's  not :  as  you  know,  or  ought  to  know.  Besides, 
he  could  not  get  the  business  done  that  he  has  gone  upon,  and  be  baiek 
yet,  unless  he  came  by  telegraph.  He  intended  to  leave  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train  from  Paddingtou." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  thoughtlessly,  in  her  surprise.  Her  inward  thought 
was,  that  to  have  gone  to  London,  and  come  back  again  since  the  hour 
at  which  she  parted  from  him  the  previous  night,  one  way,  at  any  rate, 
must  have  been  accomplished  on  the  telegraph  wires.  Bad  she  taken  a 
moment  for  reflection,  she  might  not  have  spoken.  However  familiar 
she  was  with  the  affairs  of  Mr.  George  Godolphin,  so  much  the  more 
reason  was  there  for  her  shunning  open  allusion  to  them. 

**  Who  told  you  Mr.  George  Godolphin  had  gone  to  London,  Mrs. 
Pain  ?"  asked  Isaac,  after  a  pause. 

.     ^'Do  you  think  I  did  not  know  it?    Better  than  you,  Mr.  Isaac, 
clever  and  wise  as  you  deem  yourself." 

**  I  pretend  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  Mr,  George  Godolphin,"  was  the  reply  of  Isaac.  '*  It  is  not  my 
place  to  be,  I  heard  he  had  only  gone  a  stage  or  two  towards  Ports- 
mouth with  a  sick  friend.  Of  course  if  you  know  he  has  gone  to  London, 
.that  is  a  different 'matter.  I  can't  stay  now,  Mrs.  Pain  :  I  have  a  mes- 
sage for  Mr.  Godolphin." 

'•  Then  he  is  not  back  ?"  cried  out  Charlotte,  when  Isaac  was  going 
through  the  tums^e. 

«« Not  yet." 

Charlotte  looked  after  him  as  he  whisked  out  of  sight,  and  bit  hc^  lips. 
A  doubt  was  flashing  over  her— called  up  by  the  last  observation  of 
Isaac — whether  she  had  done  right  to  allude  to  London.  When  George 
had  been  with  her,  discussing  it,  he  had  wondered  what  excuse  he  should 
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Uxmat  for  taking  the  jomMy,  and  Chniotte  ^tver  mppoeed  but  what  it 
would  be  known.  The  bright  idea  of  starting  on  a  bemvolent  excurskm 
towards  Portsmouth,  had  been  an  after-tbbught  of  Mr.  George's  as  he 
jounMyed.boiAei 

'^  If  I  have  don9  miaoUe^"  Chark>tt&  was  begnimng  slofi^y  to  nrarmizr. 
But  she  thfew  faaek  ber  bead  defiantly^  *^  Oh,  nonsense  to  misehief ! 
.What  does,  it  loMtter  ?    Gecnge  can  Wtie'  it  out." 

Thomas  Godolpbia  wia  at  Iveakfiist  in  hia  own  room,  his  Hm^  pale  and 
/worn,  bearing  teaoea  of  auffering.  Isaac  Hastings  was  admitted  to  him, 
«kd  explained  the  cause  of  his  appearance.  Tk^mas  received  the  news 
of  Gkcvge's  absence  with  oonaidarable  surprise. 

"  He  left  me  lale  last  night — m  the  night,  -I  may  say— to  return 
home.  He  said  nothing  then  of  his  intention  to  be  absent.  Where  do 
you  say  he  has  gone  ?" 

'Mucia  delirered  a  asessago  to  me^  sir,  from  him,  to  ihe  effect  that  he 
had  aeoompanied  a  sick  friMid,  Gaptain  8t.  Aubyn,  a  few  miles  on  the 
Portsmoutn  line,*^  replied  Isaac.  "  But  Mrs.  Fain,  whom  I  have  just 
met,  says  it  is  to  London  that  he  has  gone :  she  knows  it.*' 

Thomas  Godolphin  made  no  further  comment  It  may  not  have 
fdeased  him  to  remark  upon  any  information  furnished  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
J^ain.  He  handed  the. key  to  Isaac,  and  said  he  should  speedily  follow 
him  to  the  bank.  It  had  not  been  Thomas  Godolphin's  intention  to  go 
to  the  bank  that  day,  but  the  hearing  of  George's  absence  caused  him  to 
proeeed  thither.  He  ordered  his  carriage,  and  got  there  almost  as  soon 
as  Isaac,  bearing  an  invitadon  to  Maria  from  Janet 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  g^ven  to  business  in  the  manager's  room, 
Greorge's,  and  then  Thomas  Godolphin  went  to  Maria.  She  was  seated 
now  near  the  window,  in  her  pretty  morning  dress,  ongaged  in  some  sort 
of  fancy  work.  In  her  gentle  face,  her  seft  sweet  eyes,  Thomas  would 
•oaaetimes  fancy  he  read  a  resemblance  to  his  lost  Ethel.  Thomas  greatfy 
loved  and  estimated  Maria. 

She  rose  to  receive  him,  holding  out  her  hand  that  he  might  take  it, 
.as  rfie  quietly  but  earnestly  ooade  inquiries  into  his  state  of  h^th.  Not 
so  well  as  he  was  yesterday,  Thomas  answered.  He  supposed  Greorge 
had  given  her  the  account  of  their  meeting  the  previous  night,  under  the 
ash-trees,  and  of  his,  Thomas's,  illness. 

Maria  had  not  heard  it  '*  How  could  George  have  been  at  the  ash- 
trees  last  night  ?"  she  wonderingly  inquired.  "  Do  you  mean  ktH  nighti 
Thomas  r 

Yes,   last  night,  after  I  left  you.     I  was   taken  ill  in   going 


i( 


Misa  Meta,  who  had  be«i  fluttering  about  the  terrace,  fluttered  in  to 
Jee  who  it  migpht  be  talking  ^th  her  mamma,,  and  la'terrupted  the  con- 
clusion. "  Uncle  Thomas !  Uncle  Thomas  I"  cried  she,  joyously.  They 
w^re  great  fiEiends. 

Her  entrance  diverted  the  channel  of  the  conversation.  Thomas  took 
the  child  on  his  knee,  fondly  stroking  her  golden  curls.  Thomas  remem- 
bered to  have  stroked  just  such  golden -ourls  on  the  head  of  his  brother 
.George  when  he,  George,  was  a  little  ^eikiw  of  Meta's  age. 

*S  Janet  hade  me  ask  if  you.  wonkl  go  to  AsUydyat  for  die  day^  Maria,^ 
Mid  he.    <«Sho— -" 
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<<  Mata  go  too;'  ptUJn  die  <littk' quick  Umgae.  <<JietB  gotao,  Undo 
Thomas/* 

<<  Will  Meta  be  good?— flad  not  ran  away  from  Aunt  Jaatt,  and  lose 
herself  in  thoipassageSy  as  At  did  last  time  r"  eaid  Thomas,  with  a.smife; 

*^  Meta  (Veiy  ^good,"  ^was  the  answer,  gWen  with  an  onaular  aod  of 
promise. 

^'  Then  Meta  shall  go.    If  mamma  pleases." 

Meta  took  it  for  granted  that  mamma  wo«ld  please.  .She  watted'for 
no  further  consent,  but  slid  down  from  her  seat. and  ran  aira3r.to  find 
Maxgery  and  tell.  her.    Thomas  tarned  to  Maria. 

<'  Where  is  it  that  George  has  goneP'  be  asked.  «' Widi  St. Auhyn? 
or  to  London?" 

^'  Not  to  London/'  replied  Maria.  ''  He  has  gone  with  Captain  St« 
Aubyn.     What  made  you  think  of  London  ?** 

*'  Isaac  saul  Mn.  Fain  thought  he  had  gone  to  London,"  replied 
Thomas.  *<  It  was  some  mistake,  I  suppoee.  But  I  wonder  he  should 
ffo  out  to-day  for  anything  less  urgent  than  aeeesstty.  The  .bank  .wants 
Um.     Will  you  go  to  Ashlydyat,  Maria  P" 

"  Yes,  I  shall  like  to  go.     I  always  feel  dull  when  Gboige  is  •way.'*  - 

Maria  was  soon  to  be  oonyinoed  that  she  need  not  have  .spoken  so 
surely  about  Geoige's  having  ffone  with  Captain  St.  Aubyn.  When  dw 
and  Meta,  with  .Margery — ^who  would  have  thought  herself  grievously 
vrronged  had  she  not  been  of  the  party  to  A^lydyat— i^ero  starting^ 
Thomaa  came  out  of  the  baok  parlour  and  aecompaoied  them  to  .the  door. 
While  standing  there^  the  porter  at  the  Bdl  Lin  happened  to  pass,  and 
Maria  stopped  him  to  inquire  whether  Captain  St  Aubyn  was  better  when 
helefli. 

.    **  He  was  not  at  all  well,  ma'am,"  was  -the  man's  answer:  *^ hardly  fit 
to  travel.     He  had  been  in  a  sort  of  fever  in  the  night" 

**  And  my  master,  I  suppoee,  must  take  and  sit  up  with  him  1"  put  in 
Margery,  without  eereorony,  in  a  resentful  tone. 

^*No  he  didn't,"  said  the  man,  looking  at  Margery,  as  if  he  did.  not 
nndexstand  her.  "  It  was  my  turn -to  be  up  last  night,  and  I  was  in  and 
out  of  his  room  four  or  five  times :  but  nobody  stayed  with  him." 

*^  But  Mr.  George  Godolphin  went  with  Captain  St  Aubyn  this  mom* 
ing?"  said  Thomas  Ghidolpliin  to.the  man. 

"Went  where,  sir?" 

''Started  with  him.     On  his  journey." 

'*  No,  sir;  not  that.  I  know  <^.    I  did  not  see  bim  at  .die  station." 

Maria  thought  the  man  must  be  stupid.  'VMr.  George  Godolpiun  ro- 
inrned  to  the  ^11  between  eleven  and  twelve  last  night,"  she  explained. 
'*  And  he  intended  to  accompany  Captain  St.  Aubyn  this  morning  cm  his 
joumey." 

^mr.  George  was  at  the  .Bell  for  a  few  minutes  just  after  eleveui 
jna'am.  It  was  me  that  let  him  out  He. did  not  oome  hadcagsis; 
And  I  don't  think  he  vras  up  at  the  train  this  morning.  I'm  surehe  was 
not  with  Captain  St  Aubyn,  for  I  xtever  left  the  ci^^tain  till. the  tiaia 
atarted." 

Nothing  further  was  said  to  the  porter.  He  .tonehed  Us 'bat,  and 
jweat  on  hn  way.  .Maaais  ;lue  wore  an  air  of  bewiUermeut  ThoQiaa 
smiled  at  her. 
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**  I  think  it  is  yoa  who  mutt  be  mistaken,  Maria,"  said  he.  **  Depend 
upon  it,  Mrs.  Pain  is  right:  that  he  has  gone  to  London." 

''  But  why  should  he  go  to  London  without  telUng  me  J^  deposed 
Maria.     '*  Why  say  he  was  going  with  Captain  St.  Auhyn?^ 

Thomas  could  offer  no  opinion.  Miss  Meta  began  to  stamp  her 
pretty  shoes,  and  to  drag  her  mamma  by  the  hand.  She  was  impadent 
to  depart. 

They  chose  the  way  of  the  lonely  Ash*tree  walk.  It  was  pleasant  on 
a  sunshiny  day :  sunshine  scares  away  ghosts :  and  it  was  also  the  nearest 
As  they  were  turning  into  it,  they  met  Charlotte  Pain.     Maria,  dmple- 

hearted  and  straightrorward,  never  casting  a  suspicion  to to  anything 

undesirable,  spoke  at  once  of  the  uncertainty  she  was  in,  as  to  her 
husband. 

^*  Why  do  you  think  he  has  gone  to  London?*'  she  asked. 

''  I  know  he  has,**  replied  Charlotte.     '<  He  told  me  he  was  going.** 

*'  But  he  told  me  he  was  only  going  with  Captain  St  Aubyn,*'  returned 
Maria,  a  doubtful  sound  in  her  tone. 

'^  Oh,  my  dear,  gentlemen  do  not  always  find  it  desirable  to  keep  thdr 
wiyes  au  eourani  of  their  little  affairs." 

Had  it  been  salvation  to  her,  Charlotte  could  not  have  helped  lancing 
that  shaft  at  Maria  Godolphio.  No:  not  even  regard  for  George's 
secrets  stopped  her.  She  had  done  the  mischief  by  speaking  to  Isaac, 
and  this  opportunity  was  too  glorious  to  be  missed,  so  she  braved  it  out 
Had  Charlotte  dared — ^for  her  own  sake — she  could  have  sent  forth  an 
unlimited  number  of  poisoned  arrows  daily  at  George  Godolphin's  wife : 
and  she  would  have  relished  the  sport  amasingly.  She  sailed  off:  a 
curiously  conspicuous  smile  of  triumph  in  her  eves  as  they  were  bent  on 
Maria,  her  parting  movement  being  a  gpraciously  condescending  nod  to 
the  child. 

Maria  was  recalled  to  her  senses  by  the  aspect  of  Margery.  The 
woman  was  gazing  after  Charlotte  with  a  dark,  strange  look :  a  look  that 
Maria  understood  as  little  as  she  understood  Charlotte's  triumphant  one. 
Margery  caught  the  eye  of  her  mistress,  and  smoothed  her  iaice  down, 
with  a  short  cough. 

"  I*m  just  a  taking  the  pattern  of  her  jacket,  ma'am.  It  matches 
bravely  with  the  pork-pie,  it  does.  I  wonder  what  the  world  '11  come  to 
next  ?  The  men  '11  take  to  women's  clothes,  I  suppose ;  now  the  women 
have  took  to  men's.  Meta,  child,  if  I  thought  you'd  ever  make  such  % 
Jezebel  of  yourself  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a  woman,  I'd — Fd— — " 
'  *<  What,  Margery  ?"  adced  Meta,  looking  up. 

**  I'd  like  to  take  you  along  of  me,  first,  when  I'm  put  into  my  coffin. 
There!" 

Mr.  George — as  you  may  remember — ^missed  his  train.  And  Mr. 
George  debated  whether  he  should  command  a  special.  Two  reasons 
withheld  him.  One  was,  that  his  arriving  at  Prior^s  Ash  by  a  special 
train  might  excite  comment ;  the  other,  that  a  special  train  is  expensive ; 
and  of  late  Mr.  George  Godolphin  had  not  had  any  too  much  of  ready 
cash  to  spare.  He  waited  for  the  next  ordinary  train,  and  that  deposited 
him  at  Prior's  Ash  at  seven  o'clock. 

He  proceeded  home  at  once.     The  bank  was  dosed  for  the  evening. 
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Pierce  admitted  his  master,  who  went  iiito  the  dining-room.  No  sign  of 
dinner  ;  no  signs  of  occupation. 

'<  My  mistress  is  at  Ashlydyat,  sir.  She  went  up  this  morning  with 
Miss  Meta  and  Margery.     Tou  would  like  dinner,  sir,  would  you  not?'* 

''  I  don't  much  care  for  it,"  responded  George.  "  A  bit  of  anything. 
Has  Mr.  Oodolphin  been  at  the  hank  to-day  T* 

**  Yes,  sir.     He  has  been  here  all  day,  I  think." 

George  went  into  the  bank  parlour,  then  to  other  of  the  business 
rooms.  He  was  looking  about  for  letters :  he  was  looking  at  books : 
altogether  he  seemed  to  be  busy.  Presently  he  came  out  and  called  to 
Fierce. 

"I  want  a  light" 

Pierce  brought  it.  ^<  I  shall  be  engaged  here  for  half  an  hour,  Pierce," 
said  his  master.  "  Should  anybody  call,  I  cannot  be  disturbed  :  under 
any  pretence,  you  understand.*' 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Pierce,  as  he  withdrew.  And  George  locked 
the  intervening  door  between  the  house  and  the  bank,  and  took  out  the 
key. 

He  went  diving  down  a  few  stairs,  the  light  in  hu  hand.  Selected 
one  of  several  keys  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  opened  the  door 
of  a  dry,  vaulted  room.  It  was  the  strong-room  of  the  bank,  secure  and 
fireproof. 

*'  Safe,  number  three,  on  right,"  he  read,  consulting  a  bit  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  copied  down  the  words  in  pencil  up-stairs.  *' Number 
three?    Then  it  must  be  this  onew" 

Taking  another  of  the  keys,  he  put  it  into  the  lock.  Turned  it,  and 
turned  it  about  there,  and-*could  not  open  the  lock.  George  snatched 
it  out,  and  read  the  label.     "  Key  of  safe,  number  two." 

**  What  an  idiot  I  am !     I  have  brought  the  wrong  key !" 

He  went  up-stairs  again,  grumbling  at  his  stupidity,  opened  the  cup- 
board where  the  keys  were  kept,  and  looked  for  tne  right  one.  Number 
three  was  the  one  he  wanted.     And  number  three  was  not  there. 

George  stood  transfixed.  He  had  the  custody  of  the  keys.  No  other 
person  had  the  power  of  approaching  the  place  they  were  guarded  in : 
except  his  brother.  Had  the  bank  itself  disappeared,  George  Godolphin 
could  not  have  been  much  more  astonished  than  at  the  disappearance  of 
this  key.  Until  this  moment,  this  discovery  of  its  absence,  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  swear  that  there  it  was,  before  all  the  judges  of  the 
land. 

He  tossed  the  keys  here ;  he  tossed  them  there ;  little  heeding  how  he 
misplaced  them.  George  became  convinced  that  the  Fates  were  dead 
against  him,  in  spiriting  away,  just  because  he  wanted  it,  this  particular 
key.  That  no  one  could  have  touched  it  but  Thomas,  he  knew :  and 
why  he  should  have  done  so,  George  could  not  imagine.  He  could  not 
imagine  where  it  was,  or  could  be,  at  the  present  moment.  Had  Thomas 
required  it  to  visit  the  safe,  he  was  by  far  too  exact,  too  methodical,  not 
to  return  it  to  its  place  agun. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  given  to  hunting,  to  thinking — and  the  thinking 
was  not  entirely  agreeable  thinking — and  George  gave  it  ap  ii^  despair. 
'<  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow,"  was  his  conclusion.     ^'  If  Thomas  has 
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carried  it  away  widi'  him,  tfarough'  IbrgetfiihieNy  he  will  find*  it  out  wA 
replace  it  then." 

He  was  sfanttang  Ae  cuphoonl  door»  when  something  impeded  it  on  its 
lower  Bhetfy  00  that  it  woold  not  dose.  BHog^g  the  light  innde^  Im 
found — die  missing  key.  George  himself  must  have  dropped  it  there  on 
first  opening  the  cuphoard:  With  a  suppressed  shout  of  delight,  he 
snatched  it  up.  A  shout  of'deligfat!  Better  that  Geoi^pe  Godelpfain  had 
faroben  into  a  wail  of  lamentadon ! 

He  omld  not  amoeife  how  it  could'  have  got  on  that  lower  shelf. 
That  he  had  dropped  it,  there  was  no  doubt :  but,  aeooiding^to  adl  leeog^ 
nised  rules  of  gravity,  it  ought  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground :  it  was  oei^ 
tainly  strange  that  it  should  have  leaped  on  to  the  lower  sheK^  which  lay 
under  the  omer.  ^  Janet  would  sa^  it  was  sent  to  me  as  a  warning  not 
to  use  tbe  key-**as  I  am  about  to  use  it/'  he  said,  musingly.  The  next 
moment  he  was  going  down  the  stairs  to  the  strong-room)  laughing  at 
Janet' and  her  superstitioD,  the  key  in  his  hand. 

Safey  number  three,  on  the  rignt,  waa  unlocked  without  trouble  now. 
In  that  safe  there  were  some  tin  boxes,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed 
'*  Lord  Averii^'*  Seleetang  another  and' a  smaller  key  from  those  he  held, 
George  opened  this. 

It  was^  foAl  of  papers^  Geotge  looked  them  rapidly  over  widi  the 
quick  eye  of  one  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  drew  forth  one  of  them. 
Bather  a  tiiiek  parcel,  some  writing  outside  it»  This  he  thrust  into  his 
pockety  and  began  putting  the  rest  in  order.  Had  a  mirror  been  held 
before  him  at  Uiat  moment,  it  would  have  reflected  a  face  utterly  colons 


Very  seen  he  wag  on  his  way  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  bearing  with 
him  the  small  padret  sent  by  Mra.  VeiralL  A  sufficient  ezouse  for  oall^ 
ing  there,  had  George  required  an  accuse.     Which  he  did  not^ 

It  waa  a«ltght  night ;  as  it  had  been  l^e  previous  one,  though  the  moon 
was  not  yet  very  high.  He  gained  the  turnstile  at  the  top  of  the  Ash* 
tree  walk — where  1m  had  been  startled  by  the  apparition  of  Thomas  th« 
night  before,  and  Isaac  Hastings  had  seen  Charlotte  Pain  that  memine 
t—and  turned  into  the  open  way  to  the  right.  A  fsw  panes  more,  ana 
he  stmek  into  the  narrow  pathway  which  would  convey  him  through  the 
grove  of  treesf  leaving  Ashlydyat  and  its  approaehes  to  the  lefL 

Did  George  Godolphin  love  the  darkness,  that  he  should  choose  diat 
road?*  Laat  night  and  again  to-night  he  had  preferred  it  It  waa  moat 
unusual  for  any  one  to  approach  the  Folly  by  that  obscure  path.  A  few 
paces  round,  and  he  wotdd  have  skirted  the  thicket^  would  have  gone  on 
to  the  Foily  in  the  bright,  open  moonlight.  Possibly  Geoige  scarcely 
notioed  that  he  ohose  it:  fall  of  thought,  war  he,  just  then. 

He  went  along  with  his  head  down.  What  were  his  reflections  P  W«b 
he  wi^ng>  that  he:  could  undo  the  deeds  of  the  last  hoar — ^replace  in 
that  tb  case  what  he  had  taken  from  it  ?  Was  he  wishing  that  he  could 
undo  the  deeds  of  the  last  few  years — be  again  a  man  without  a  cloud  on 
his  brow,  a  more  heavy  cloud  on  his  heart  ?  It  was  too  late:  he  could 
recal  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  deed  was  alrea<]^  on  its  way  to 
London :  tfaa  years  had  rolled  into  the  awful  Pabt,  with  its  doings,  bad 
or  good,  recorded  on  high. 

What  was  that  ?    George  lifted  his  head  and  his  ears.     A  murmur  of 
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•oppresBed  Toiccst  aogry  Toieea  to<v  tooDdad  new  hin^  m  oca* of  which 
George  thought  he  recognised  the  tones  of  Charlotte  Pain.  He  poshej^ 
through  to  an  intersecting  path,  so  narrow  that  one  person  oonld  with 
£fficul^  walk  down  it,  jvst  at  a  soceaas  auBg  o«t  oa  the  night  air. 

Panting,  scared,  breathless^  htr  face  ghtttly  wUte^  so  far  as  Giofgw 
could  see  of  it  in  the  shaded  light,  her  gaaae  dress  tera  by  every  tre« 
with  which  it  cane  in  contact,  flying  down<the.naROw  paihy  cane  Chai^ 
lotte  Pain.  And«— noless  GeereeGedeiphn  w«s  strangriy  raistilreo— > 
some  one  else  was  flying  in  eqnu  terxov  in  tbe  opposile  directioa  of  the 
path,  aa  if  they  had  just  parted* 

''  Charlotte  I     What  is  it  ?     Who  has  ahmed  yoiip 

In  the'iBoraeDt^s  first  iaaimke  Ibb  carahtholdof 'herio  proAeether: 
in  the  second,  he  loosed  hie.  nold,  and  maae.after  the  other  fvgitrve.  The 
impressioQ  upon  George's  mind  was^  that«em»  ooe^  pvhaps  a  stranger, 
had  met  Charl<Mte,  .and  frightened  her  with,  nrie  words*  **  Who  waa 
it  ?"  he  called  out :  and  flew  along  swiftly. 

But  Charlotte  wae  as  swift  as  m.    She.  flonipher  hands  xomd  George, 


and  held  hin  uu    Staong  arras  thej^  were  always :  donbly  strotg  in  tlnk 


n>om«ntof  .eptation.  Georg*  oo«di .ot .inl«p  tfa« :  nk.  b.^ I>^ 
used  TicMence. 

'*  Stop  where  you  are  I  Stop  where  you  a8rforihe(love  of  HtortMsl" 
she  gasped.     ''  Yom  must  not  oo.'^ 

*' What  is  all  this  ?    What  u  the  matter  ?**  Keasked,  in  aorpriee. 

She  made  no  o4hec  answer*  Ske  dung^to  bin  with  all  Imr  weight  of 
strength,  her  arms  and  hands  straining  with  the  efibrt,.i«iteratii^wBdly,^ 
''You  must  not  go I'you  mnet  net  go !" 

<'Nay,  I  don't  care  to  go^"  replied  Geofgw:  <«it  naa  ftr  your  sake  I 
was  following.     Be «afan,  Charlotte :  there^anvneed  ol tins  agkation/* 

She  went  on,  down  the  nastowpath,  Aaiwng  him-akiy  behjpd'her? 
The  broader  path  gained — ^though  that  was  bat  a  nsarow  one^-rfie  pwt 
her  arm  within  his^  aiid  tamed  towaads  iihe^hoasei  George  eotMeee  her 
scared  white  face  better  now,  and  all  the  tricfar  and  coemetica'  invented 
Qoold  not  Ude  it:  be  Mther  haavini^  pubss^he  faaaid  faer^beating' 
heart. 

Bending  down  to  her,  he  spoke  with4L>90Dthing  iilnsf  si;»  <<  Tell 'me 
what  it  was  that  terrified  yon.^ 

She  would  not  answer.  She  only  pressed  his  arm  with  a^  t^hter 
pvessurey  lest  heinight  faeeak  fiten  her  agaia  in! the'  punait;  she  pushed 
onwards  with- a  qmtkear  stepu.  I^irtine  nmnd.  tne  tsees,  when  they 
emerged  from  them,  which  in  front  of  Uie  house  made  a  half  coBcavw 
circle,  Cbailotte  came  to  the  end,  and  thbn  darted  »ndl)r  enoss  the  lawn 
to  thetemce  sndiBtothehoase'.by.csnof'  the.wnaomtf. 

Her  first anovementiwaa  to  deee  ihe*ab«ttirraad  faartiieai :  bierneaA 
to  sit  down  on  the  nearest  chair.  White  and  ill  as  ske.boked,  Georg» 
could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  her  gauze  dress :  the  bottom  of  its  skirt 
was  hanging  in  tatters. 

*^  Will  you  let  me  get  you  something,  Charlotte  ?    Or  ring  for  it?** 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  she  answered.  **  I  shall  be  all  right  directly. 
How  could  you  frighten  me  so?" 

"  I  frighten  you !"  returned  George.  ''  It  was  not  I  who  frightened 
you.'* 
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''Indeed  it  was.  Toa  and  no  one  die*  Did  yoa  not  hear  vk% 
acieain? 

«Idid~ 

''It  was  at  yooy  rustling  through  the  trees,"  persisted  Charlotte.  "  I 
had  gone  out,  to  see  if  the  ur  would  do  any  good  to  this  horrid  head- 
ache, which  has  stopped  upon  me  since  last  night,  and  won't  go  away.  I 
strolled  into  the  thicket  of  trees,  thinking  of  all  sorts  of  lonely  things, 
never  suspecting  that  yon  or  anybody  else  was  near  me,  until  the  trees 
to  shake.     I  wonder  I  aid  not  fiiint,  as  well  as  scream." 

"Charlotte,  what  nonsense!  You  were  whispering  with  some  one; 
some  one  who  escaped  in  the  opposite  direction.     Who  was  it  ?" 

"  I  saw  no  one ;  I  heard  no  one.     Neither  was  I  whispering." 

He  looked  at  her  intently.  That  she  was  telling  an  untruth  he 
believed,  for  he  felt  nearly  positive  that  some  second  person  had  been 
there.  "Why  did  you  stop  me,  then,  when  I  would  have  gone  in 
pursuit?" 

"  It  was  your  &ult  for  attempting  to  leave  me,"^  was  Chariotte's 
answer.     "  I  would  not  have  remained  ny  myself  for  a  jar  full  of  gold.'* 

"  I  suppose  it  is  some  secret  I  think,  whatever  it  may  be,  Charlotte, 
you  might  trust  me,**  He  spoke  significantly,  a  stress  on  the  last  word. 
Chariotte  rose  £rom  her  seat 

"  So  I  would,"  she  said,  "  were  there  anything  to  trust  Just  look  at 
me!    My  dress  is  ruined." 

"  Tou  should  take  it  up  if  you  go  amidst  clumsy  trees^  whose  rough 
trunks  nearly  meet" 

"  I  had  got  it  up— until  you  came,"  returned  Charlotte,  jumping  upon 
a  chair  that  she  might  survey  it  in  one  of  the  side  glasses.  "  You 
startled  me  so  that  I  dropped  it  I  might  have  it  joined,  and  a  lace 
flounce  put  upon  it,"  she  mused*  "  It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  did 
this  drsM,  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  George." 

She  jumped  off  the  chair  again,  and  George  produced  the  packet  con- 
fided to  him  by  Mrs.  VenalL 

"  I  promised  her  that  you  should  have  it  to-niffht,"  he  said*  "  Hence 
my  unfortunate  appearance  here,  which  it  seems  has  so  startled  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  over  now.     When  did  you  get  back  ?" 

'<  By  the  seven  o'clock  train.     I  saw  Verrall." 

"WeU?" 

'.'It's  not  welL  It's  ill.  Do  you  know  what  I  begin  to  suspect  at 
times?  That  Verrall  and  everybody  else  is  playing  me  fidse.  I  am  sick 
of  the  world." 

"  No  he  is  not,  George.  If  I  thought  he  were,  I'd  tell  yoa  9o.  I 
would,  on  my  saored  word  oi  honour.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  is.  When 
we  are  in  a  bilious  mood  everything  wears  to  us  a  jaundiced  tinge.  You 
axe  in  one  to-night" 
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IL 

'XSa  TBADmON  OF  THE  DABK  PLAJV, 

It  is  the  proTince  of  little  demoiselles  to  be  naught j:  it  is  their 
delight  to  make  golden  promises  and  then  break  themi  all  false  and  fear- 
lees — as  they  may  do  orer  other  affairs  in  later  life.  -  Miss  Meta  Go- 
dolphin  was  no  exception.  She  had  grayely  promised  her  uncle  Thomas 
to  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  run  away  to  be  lost  in  unfrequented  passages : 
yet  no  sooner  had  the  young  lady  arrived  at  Ashlydyat  and  been  released 
of  her  out-door  things  by  Margery,  than  with  a  joyously  defiant  laugh 
of  triumph,  that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Charlotte  Pain,  she 
flew  away  off  to  the  forbidden  spot — the  unused  passages.  Had  the  little 
lady's  motive  been  laid  bare,  it  might  have  been  found  to  consist  of  one 
tempting  whole :  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing  forbidden.  Truth  to  say. 
Hiss  Meta  was  uncommonly  prone  to  be  disobedient  to  all  persons,  saye 
one.  That  one  was  her  mother.  Maria  had  never  spoken  a  sharp  word 
to  the  child  in  her  life,  or  used  a  sharp  tone :  but  sne  had  contriyed  to 
train  the  little  one  to  obey,  as  well  as  to  love.  George,  Margery,  Mrs. 
Hastings,  Miss  Meta  would  openly  disobey,  and  laugh  in  their  faces  while 
she  did  it :  her  mother,  never.  Meta  remembered  a  scolding  she  received 
on  the  last  visit  she  had  paid  to  Ashlydyat,  touching  the  remote  passages 
— she  had  never  found  them  out  until  then — and  apparently  the  re- 
miniscence of  the  scolding  was  so  agreeable  that  she  was  longing  for  it 
to  be  repeated. 

^<Now,"  said  Margery,  as  she  finished  the  young  lady's  toilette, 
^'  you'll  not  go  up  to  them  old  rooms  and  passages  to-day,  mind,  Miss 
Meta!" 

For  answer.  Miss  Meta  shook  out  her  golden  curls,  laughed  defiantly, 
and  started  off  to  the  passages  there  and  then.  Maria  had  never  said  to 
her,  *'  You  must  not  go  near  those  passages,"  and  the  commands  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  counted  for  nothing.  Margery  remained  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  disobedience.  She  supposed  the  child  had  run  to  her 
mother  and  the  Miss  Godolphins.  The  objection  to  Meta's  being  in  the 
passages  alone,  had  no  mysterious  or  coyert  element  in  it  It  proceeded 
solely  from  a  regard  to  her  personal  safety.  The  staircase  leading  to  the 
turret  was  unprotected;  the  loopholes  in  the  turret  were  open,  and  a  fall 
from  either  might  cost  the  young  lady  her  life.  These  places,  the  unfre- 
quented passages  at  the  back  of  the  second  story,  and  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  square  turret  aboye  them,  were  shut  in  by  a  door,  which  closed  them 
from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  house.  This  door  Miss  Meta  had  learned 
to  open :  and  away  she  went,  as  her  fancy  led  her. 

Maria  was  in  Miss  Godolphin's  room,  talking  to  that  lady  and  to 
Bessy.  Bessy  had  been  out  yisiting  for  a  few  days,  but  had  returned  the 
previous  evening.  ^  Where  is  it  that  George  has  gone  P"  Janet  was 
asking  of  Maria.  ''  Tour  brother  Isaac  sidd  this  morning  that  he  was 
away." 

**  I  cannot  tell  where  he  has  gone :  there  appears  to  be  some  mistake 
oyer  it,"  replied  Maria.  '^  George  was  called  away  from  his  guests  last 
night  to  see  Captain  St.  Aubyn,  who  was  lying  ill  at  the  Bell.   He  came 
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home  soon  aflter  elevoD,  said  the  oaptain  was  very  ill,  and  that  he  shodd 
return  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  probably  accompany  him  a  stage  or  two 
in  the  morning." 

^  He  must  have  returned  home,  then,  direct  from  here,"  remarked 
Janet.  ^<  He  came  here  with  Thomas,  whom  he  encountered  in  the 
Ash-tree  walk '' 

"  But  what  brought  George  at  all  in  the  Ash-tree  walk  last  night  T' 
interrupted  Maria.  '*  Thomas  said  something  about  i^  but  I  forgot  to 
ask  him  again*" 

<<  He  had  been  to  Mr.  YerraU's,  he  told  Thomas.'' 

**  But  Mr.  Verrall  is  not  at  the  Folly,"  objected  Maria. 

'^  Oh,  he  must  have  been  paying  an  evenmg  visit  to  Charlotte  Pain,** 
said  Bessy,  who  rarely  judged  it  necessary  to  conceal  her  thoughts  and 
opinions.  **  I  fancy  George  is  rather  fond  of  paying  e?ening  visits  to 
Mrs.  Pain.     Very  foolish  of  him  I     Pm  sure  she's  not  worth  it" 

<*  It  is  Mrs.  Pain  who  says  he  is  gone  to  London :  and  not  with 
Captain  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Maria.  "  I  cannot  in  the  least  understand  it. 
If  he  had  any  intention  of  going  to  London,  as  Mra  Pain  says,  he  would 
not  come  home  and  tell  me  he  was  going  somewhere  else." 

^  He  said  nothing  to  Thomas  that  he  was  going  anywhere,"  observed 
Janet.     "  George " 

A  sound  overhead  startled  Janet  and  caused  her  to  stem.  Not  that 
the  sound,  from  its  noise,  could  have  startled  any  one.  it  was  a  veiy 
faint  sound,  and  no  ears,  perhaps,  save  the  ever-wakeful  ones  of  Janet, 
would  have  detected  it.  The  turret  was  built  partially  over  Janet's 
room,  and  it  was  so  unusual  for  any  noise,  or  sound,  to  be  heard  in  it| 
that  Janet  could  not  help  being  startled  now.  From  yearns  end  to 
year's  end  that  lonely  turret  remained  in  nlence,  unless  when  invaded 
by  Janet. 

<'  Where's  Meta  ?"  hastily  cried  Janet,  running  oot  of  the  room. 
«  She  cannot  have  got  up-stairs  again  I    Marffery  I  Where's  the  child?" 

Margery  at  that  moment  happened  to  be  putting  the  finishiog 
touches  to  her  own  toilette.  She  came  flying,  without  her  cap,  out  of 
one  of  the  many  narrow  passages  and  windings  which  intersected  each 
other  on  that  floor.  '*  The  child  went  off  to  you^  ma'am,  as  soon  as  I 
had  tied  her  pinafore  on." 

^'  Then,  Margery,  she's  got  into  the  turret.    She  never  came  to  us." 

Up  to  the  turret  hastened  Janet;  up  to  the  turret  followed  Mar* 
geiy,  capless  as  she  was.  Bessy  and  Maria  traversed  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  turret-stairs,  and  stood  there,  looking  up,  Maria,  had  she 
been  alone,  could  not  have  told  which  of  the  passages  would  lead  her  to 
the  turret-stairs;  and  she  could  not  understand  why  so  much  commotion 
need  be  made,  although  Meta  had  run  up  there.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Maria  Godolphin,  though  so  many  years  Greene's  wife  and  the 
presumptive  future  mistress  of  Ashlydyai,  nad  never  been  beyond  that 
separating  door.  Miss  Godolphin  had  never  offered  to  take  her  beyond  i^ 
to  show  her  the  unused  rooms  and  the  turret ;  and  Maria  was  of  too 
sensitively  refined  a  nature  to  ask  it  of  her  own  accord. 

Janet  appeared,  leading  the  rebel ;  Margery  behind,  scolding  voluUy. 
*^  Now/'  said  Janet,  when  they  reached  the  foot,  '*  tell  me,  Meta,  how  it 
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was  ihat  you  could  behave  so  disobedientlj,  and  go  where  you  had  been 
•zpressly  told  not  to  go  P" 

Meta  shook  back  her  golden  curls  with  a  lAugh,  sprang  to  Maria, 
and  took  refuge  in  her  skirts.  '^  Mamma  did  not  tell  me  not  to  go," 
aaid  she. 

Janet  looked  at  Maria :  almost  as  if  ehe  would  say.  Can  it  foe  true 
that  yon  have  not  ? 

^  It  is  true,"  said  Maria,  answering  the  look.  ^'  I  heard  something 
about  her  running  into  the  turret  the  last  time  she  was  here  :  I  did  not 
know  it  was  of  any  consequence*" 

<*  She  might  hH  through  the  loopholes,**  replied  Janet.  ''  Nothing 
oonld  save  her  from  beiug  dashed  to  pieces." 

Maria  caught  the  child  to  her  with  an  involuntary  moyement.  '^  Meta, 
darling,  do  you  hear  p    You  must  never  go  again.'' 

Meta  looked  up  fondly,  serious  now.  Maria  bent  her  face  down  on 
the  little  upturned  one. 

<'  Never  again,^  darling ;  do  not  forget,''  she  murmured.  *'  Doee 
Meta  know  that  if  harm  came  to  her,  mamma  would  never  look  up 
more?     She  would  cry  always." 

Meta  bustled  out  of  her  mamma's  arms,  and  stood  before  Miss  Go- 
dolphin,  earnest  decision  on  her  little  face.  ^  Aunt  Janet,  Meta  won't 
ran  away  again." 

And  when  the  child  made  a  voluntary  promise  like  tihat,  they  knew 
that  she  would  keep  her  word.  Margery  whirled  her  away,  telUug  her 
in  a  high  tone  of  a  young  lady  of  her  own  age  who  would  do  something 
that  she  was  bade  not  to  do :  the  consequence  of  which  act  was,  that  the 
next  time  she  was  out  for  a  walk,  she  was  run  at  by  a  bull  with  brass  tips 
on  his  horns. 

« Is  the  turret  really  dangerous?"  inquired  Maria. 

'^  It  is  dangerous  for  a  random  d>ild  like  Meta,  who  ventures  into 
every  hole  and  comer,  without  reference  to  dirt  or  danger,"  was  Miss 
Godolphin's  answer.     "  Would  you  like  to  go  up,  Maria  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  should.     I  have  heard  George  speak  of  the  view  from  it." 

*<  Mind,  Maria,  the  stairs  are  narrow  and  winding,"  interposed  Bessy. 

Nevertheless,  diey  went  up,  passing  the*  open  loopholes  which  might 
be  dangerous  to  Meta.  The  first  thbg  that  Maria's  eves  encountered 
when  uiey  had  reached  the  top,  was  a  small  bow  of  violet-coloured 
ribbon.     She  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

'<  It  is  a  bow  off  Janet's  evening  dress,"  exclaimed  Bessy.  ^^  Janet"— 
turning  to  her  sister — "  what  can  have  brought  it  here  P" 

*'  I  was  up  here  last  night,"  was  the  answer  of  Janet  Godolphin, 
spoken  with  compoeure. 

'<  That's  just  like  you,  Janet  1"  retorted  Bessy.  <<  To  watch  for  that 
foolish  shacbw,  I  suppose." 

«<  Not  to  watch  for  it    To  see  it" 

Bessy  was  afflwted  with  a  taint  of  heresy.  They  had  never  been  able 
to  imbue  her  with  the  superstition  pertaining  to  the  Godolphins.  Bessy 
had  seen  the  Shadow  more  than  once  with  her  own  eyes :  but  they  were 
practical  eyes  and  not  imaginative,  and  could  not  be  made  to  see  any- 
thing mysterious  in  it    ^'  The  shade  is  thrown  by  some  tree  or  other," 
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Bessy  would  say.  And  in  spite  of  its  being  pointed  out  to  her  that  there 
was  no  tree  near,  which  could  cast  a  shadow  on  the  spot,  Bevy  ohsti* 
nately  held  to  her  own  opinion. 

Maria  gazed  from  two  sides  of  the  turret.  The  view  from  both  was 
magnificent  The  one  side  overlooked  the  charming  open  country ;  the 
other,  Prior's  Ash.  .  On  the  third  side  roee  Lady  Godolphin's  Fol1y» 
standing  out  like  a  white  foreground  to  the  lovef^  expanse  of  scenery 
behind  ;  the  fourth  side  looked  down  on  the  Dark  rlain. 

"  There's  Charlotte  Pain !"  said  Bessy. 

Charlotte  had  returned  home,  it  appeared,  since  Maria  met  her,  and 
changed  her  attire.  She  was  pacing  the  terrace  in  her  riding-habit,  a 
whip  in  her  hand  and  some  dogs  surrounding  her.  Maria  turned  towards 
the  Dark  Plain,  and  gaaed  upon  it. 

**  Is  it  true,"  she  timidly  asked,  <<  that  the  Shadow  has  been  there  for 
the  last  night  or  two  ?" 

Janet  answered  the  question  by  asking  another.  **  Who  told  you  it 
was  there,  Maria  ?" 

"  I  heard  Margery  say  it." 

'*  Margery  P"  repeated  Janet  **  That  woman  appears  to  know  by 
instinct  when  the  Shadow  comes.  She  dreams  it,  I  think.  It  is  true, 
Maria,  that  it  has  appeared  again,"  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  un» 
natural  composure.     "  I  never  saw  it  so  black  as  it  was  last  night" 

«  Do  you  believe  that  there  can  be  anything  in  it — that  it  is  a  fore- 
boding of  ill  ?"  asked  Maria. 

"  I  know  that  it  is  the  tradition  handed  down  with  our  house :  I  know 
that,  in  my  own  experience,  the  Shadow  never  came  but  it  brought  ill," 
was  the  reply  of  Miss  Godolphin. 

*' Janet,  I  have  never  seen  the  Shadow  but  once,"  resumed  Maria. 
^*  And  I  could  not  see  much  of  it  then,  for  George  hurried  me  away.  It 
was  the  night  that  we  reached  home  after  our  marriage." 

"  And  pray,  if  it  be  Heaven's  pleasure,  that  yon  may  never  see  it 
again !"  broke  from  Janet  in  answer. 

"  What  caused  the  superstition  to  arise  in  the  first  instance  p"  asked 
Maria. 

"  Has  George  never  told  you  the  tale  P"  replied  Janet 

''  Never.     He  says  he  does  not  remember  it  clearly  enough." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  never  have  cause  to  remember  it  more 
clearly  I"  was  the  severe  rejoinder  of  Janet  For  a  Godolphin  to  forget, 
or  to  profess  to  forget,  the  house's  tradition,  was  rank  heathenism  in 
the  sight  of  Janet. 

"  Will  you  not  tell  it  me,  Janet  P" 

Janet  hesitated.  ^<  One  of  the  early  Godolphins  brought  a  curse  upon 
the  house,"  she  at  length  slowly  began.  *'  It  was  that  evil  ancestor 
whose  memoir  we  would  bury,  were  it  practicable;  he  who  earned  for 
himself  the  title  of  the  Wicked  Godolphin.     He  killed  his  wife——" 

"  Killed  his  wife !"  interrupted  Maria,  somewhat  startled. 

*^  Killed  her  by  mdual  and  long-continued  ill  treatment,**  expluned 
Janet,  whose  voice  had  sunk  to  a  hushed  tone.  *'  He  wanted  her  out  of 
the  way  that  another  might  fill  her  place.  He  pretended  to  have  dia- 
coverea  that  she  was  not  worthy :  than  which  assertion  nothing  could  be 
more  shameful  and  false^  for  she  was  one  of  the  best  ladies  ever  created. 
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She  was  a  De  CSomnuoSi  daughter  of  the  warrior  Richard  de  Commiaa, 
who  waa  hraye  as  the  waa  good.  The  Wicked  Godolphin  turned  her 
coffin  out  of  the  house  on  to  the  Dark  Plain,  there" — pointing  down  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  archway — **  there  to  remain  until  the  day 
came  for  interment  But  he  did  not  wait  for  that  day  of  interment  to 
bring  home  his  second  wife." 
/'  Not  wait  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  her  eager  ears  drinking  in  the  story. 

'<  The  manners  in  those  early  days  will  scarcely  admit  of  an  allusion  to 
them  in  these/'  continued  Janet :  '*  they  savour  of  what  is  worse  than 
barbarism^ — sin.  The  father,  Richard  de  Commins,  heard  of  his  child's 
death,  and  hastened  to  Ashlydyat,  arriving  by  moonlight.  The  first 
sounds  he  encountered  were  the  revels  of  the  celebration  of  the  second 
marriage;  the  first  sight  he  saw  was  the  coffin  of  his  daughter  on  the 
open  plain,  a  pall  covering  it,  and  two  of  her  faithful  women  attendants 
sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  mourning  the  dead. 
While  he  halted  there,  kneeling  to  say  a  prayer,  it  was  told  to  the  Wicked 
Godolphin  that  De  Commins  had  arrived.  He — that  Wicked  G-odolphin 
— rushed  madly  out  and  drew  his  sword  upon  him  as  he  knelt.  De 
Commins  was  wounded,  but  not  badly,  and  he  rose  to  defend  himself. 
There  ensued  a  combat,  De  Commins  having  no  resource  but  to  fight, 
and  he  was  killed;  was  murdered.  Weary  with  his  journey,  enfeebled  by 
age,  weakened  by  grief,  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  Wicked  G-odolphin, 
stung  to  fury  by  the  few  words  of  reproach  De  Commins  had  had  time 
to  speak,  deliberately  ran  him  through  as  he  lay.  In  the  moment  of 
death,  De  Commins  cursed  the  Godolphins,  and  prophesied  that  the 
shadow  of  his  daughter's  bier,  as  it  appeared  then,  should  remain  to  bring 
a  curse  upon  the  Godolphins'  house  for  ever." 

'^  But. do  you  believe  the  story?"  cried  Maria,  breathlessly. 

''  How  much  of  it  may  be  true  and  how  much  of  it  addition,  I  cannot 
decide,"  said  Janet  ^'  One  fact  is  indisputable :  that  a  shadow,  bearing 
the  exact  resemblance  of  a  bier,  with  a  mourner  at  its  head  and  another 
at  its  foot,  does  appear  capriciously  on  that  Dark  Plain:  and  that  it 
never  yet  showed  itself,  but  some  grievous  ill  followed  for  the  Gt>d6l- 
phins." 

"  Janet,"  cried  Maria,  leaning  forward,  her  own  tones  hushed,  "  is  it 
possible  that  one,  in  dying,  can  curse  a  whole  generation,  so  that  the 
curse  shall  take  effect?" 

''  Hush,  child  1"  rebuked  Janet  ''  It  does  not  become  us  to  inquire 
into  these  things.  They  are  far,  far  above  the  ken  of  our  poor  earthly 
wisdom.  I  do  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  it  Were  I  to  say,  of  my  own 
decision,  God  does  permit  this  curse  to  remain  and  to  take  effect  upon 
us,  the  descendants  of  that  wicked  man :  were  I,  on  the  contrary,  to  fling 
it  from  me  in  derision,  to  say,  it  is  folly,  no  such  thing  as  a  curse  can 
hold  its  effect ;  all  that  has  happened  to  us  of  ill,  happens  by  accident,  the 
appearance  of  the  shadow  is  but  an  accident,  induced  by  natural  causes, 
though  we  cannot  find  the  precise  clue  to  them — I  should  be  only  a  degree 
less  wicked  than  that  dead-and-gone  Godolphin.  We  must  be  content  to 
leave  these  things.  They  can  never  be  decided,  until  all  the  mysteries 
of  this  lower  world  shall  be  cleared  up,  by  means  of  that  Light  wmch  has 
not  yet  entered  it  Controversy  on  them  is  utterly  bootless,  worse  than 
profitless;  for  there  will  be  believers  and  disbelievers  to  the  end  of  time. 
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You  wished  me  to  tell  you  the  story,  Mftria,  and  I  have  done  ea  I  do 
no  more.  I*  do  not  tell  you  it  is  to  be  beliered,  or  it  is  not  to  be  beliered. 
Let  erery  one  decide  for  himself,  accoiding  m  his  feason,  his  instinety  or 
his  judgment  shall  prompt  him.  People  accuse  me  of  being  foolishly 
superstitious,  touching  this  Shadow  and  these  old  traditions;  I  ean  onlj 
say  the  superstition  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  ezperienee.  When  tM 
Shadow  appears,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  it  and  say,  ^  It  is  not  there.' 
It  is  there :  and  all  I  do,  is  to  look  at  it,  and  speculate.  When  the  evil, 
which  invariabfy  follows  the  appearance  of  the  Shadow,  falls,  I  canBOt 
close  my  heart  to  it,  and  say,  in  the  teeth  of  facts,  *  No  evil  has  happened/ 
The  Shadow  never  i^peared,  Maria,  but  it  brought  ill  in  its  wake.  It  ig 
appearing  again  now :  and  I  am  as  certain  that  some  great  ill  is  in  storey 
as  that  I  am  talking  with  you  at  this  moment.  Jn  this  point  I  oifi 
superstitious." 

A  pause  ensued.  Bessy  Godolphin  was  watching  the  distant  move* 
ments  of  Charlotte  Pain.  Bessy's  mind  would  not  admit  of  superstition : 
it  appeared  to  be  constituted  dead  against  it :  but  Bessy  did  not  cast  to 
it  ridicule,  as  George  sometimes  would.     Maria  broke  the  silence. 

*^  It  is  a  bug  while,  is  it  not,  since  the  Shadow  last  appeared?** 

^^  It  is  years.  The  last  time  it  appeared,  was  the  time  yon  have  just 
alluded  to,  Maria:  the  night  you  first  came  up  here  after  your  mar- 
riage." 

**  How  did  you  know  that  it  appeared  that  night  ?"  asked  Maria,  in  her 
surprise. 

"  Child,"  gravely  answered  Janet,  '*  there  are  few  times  it  has  been 
seen  that  I  have  not  known  it." 

Maria  wondered  whether  Janet  came  up  every  night  to  the  tonet  to 
gaze  on  the  Dark  Plain.     It  was  not  unlikely.     Janet  resumed. 

"  I  have  not  quite  finished  the  story.  The  wicked  Godolphin  killed 
Richard  de  Commins,  and  buried  him  that  night  on  the  Dark  Plun.  In 
his  fury  and  passion  he  called  his  servants  around  him,  ordered  a  grave 
to  be  dug,  and  helped  with  his  own  hands.  De  Commins  was  put  into  it 
without  the  rites  of  burial.  Tradition  runs  that  so  long  as  the  bones  re- 
main unfound,  the  place  will  retain  the  appearance  of  a  graveyard.  They 
have  been  often  searched  for.  That  Tragedy  no  doubt  gave  the  name 
to  the  place,  *  Dark  Plain.'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  place  does  wear 
much  tne  appearance  of  a  graveyard :  especially  by  moonlight." 

<*  It  is  the  effect  of  the  low  gorse  bushes,"  said  Bessy.  *'  They  grow  in 
a  peculiar  form.  I  know  I  would  have  those  bushes  rooted  up^  were  I 
master  of  Ashlydyat !" 

"  Your  father  had  it  done,  Bessy,  and  they  sprung  up  again,"  replied 
Janet.     ^^  You  must  remember  it" 

<<  It  could  not  have  been  done  effectually,"  was  Bessy's  answer.  *^  Papa 
must  have  had  lazy  men  to  work,  who  left  the  roots  in.  I  would  dig  it 
all  up,  and  make  a  ploughed  field  of  it." 

*'  Did  he  do  any  other  harm— that  Wicked  Godolphin  ?"  asked  Maria. 

''He!  other  harm!"  reiterated  Janet,  something  like  indignatbn  at 
Maria's  question,  mingling  with  the  surprise  in  her  tone.  ^  Don't  you 
know  that  it  was  he  who  gambled  away  Ashlydyat  p  After  that  eeoond 
marriage  of  his,  he  took  to  worse  and  worse  courses.  It  was  said  that  his 
second  wife  proved  a  match  for  him,  and  they  lived  together  like  two  evil 
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dtmoM.  AD  tlmiM  oon^dered,  it  was  perhaps  a  natval  sequence  that 
they  should  so  live, '  added  Janet,  in  a  severe  tone.  "  And  in  the  end  he 
•at  off  the  entail  and  gambled  away  the  estate.  Many  years  elapsed 
before  the  Godolphins  could  get  it  back  again." 

Maria  was  longing  to  pat  a  qnesfcion.  She  had  heard  that  there  were 
other  superstitioos  marvels  attaching  to  Ashlydyat,  bat  she  scarcely  liked 
to  mention  them  direct  to  the  Miss  Godolphins.  George  never  woald 
explain  anything :  he  always  turned  it  off  with  laughing  raillery.  <<  Is 
there  not  some  superstition  connected  with  the  old  passages  here  P"  she 
at  length  ventured  to  say. 

^  IMition  goes  that  before  the  &11  of  Ashlydyat,  a  sound,  ihe  like  of 
which  had  never  been  heard  for  intensity  and  fearfulness,  resounded 
through  the  passages  and  shook  the  house  to  its  centre.  It  was  the 
warning  of  its  fall.  Since  then,  a  strange  noise,  as  of  the  wind  whistling, 
has  occasionally  been  heard  in  the  passages-*-^" 

*^I  do  not  quite  understand,  Janet^  what  you  mean  by  the  £^11  of 
Ashlydyat,''  interrupted  Maria. 

"When  k  fell  from  the  Godolphins.  When  the  Wicked  Godolphin 
brought  the  evil  upon  the  race,  and  then  gambled  the  house  away. 
Tradition  goes  that  the  same  sound  will  come  as  a  warning  before  the 
second  fall."  \ 

^Whenit— — "     Maria  stopped  and  hesitated. 

"When  it  shall  pass  away  finally  from  the  Godolphins,"  explained 
Janet. 

"  You— think, — ^then, — that  it  will  pass  away  from  them?" 

Janet  shook  her  head.  "We  have  been  reared  in  the  belief"  she 
answered.  "That  the  estate  is  to  pass  finally  away  from  them,  the 
Godolphins  have  been  taught  to  fear,  ever  since  that  unhappy  time. 
Each  generation,  as  they  have  come  into  possession,  have  accepted  it  as 
aa  uncertain  tenure :  as  a  thing  that  might  last  them  for  their  time,  or 
might  pass  away  from  them  ere  their  sojourn  on  earth  was  completed* 
The  behef  was ;  nay,  the  tradition  was ;  that  so  long  as  a  reigning  Go- 
dolphin  held  by  Ashlydyat,  Ashlydyat  would  hold  by  him  and  his.  My 
&ther  was  the  first  to  break  it." 

Janet  bad  taken  up  her  dress,  and  sat  down  on  a  faded,  dusty  crimson 
bench,  the  only  article  of  furniture  of  any  description  that  the  small 
square  room  contained.  The  strangely  speculative  look^t  was  scarcely 
an  earthly  one — had  come  into  her  eyes :  and  though  she  answered  when 
epoken  to,  she  appeared  to  be  lost  in  sad,  inward  thought.  Maria,  some- 
what awe-struck  with  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken,  with  the  words 
altogether,  stood  against  the  opposite  window,  her  delicate  hands  clasped 
before  her,  her  face  slightly  bent  forward,  pale  and  grave. 

^Then,  do  you  fear  that  the  end  for  the  Godolphins  is— is  at  hand  P* 
resumed  Maria. 

•"  I  seem  to  see  that  it  is,"  replied  Janet.  "  I  have  looked  for  it  ever 
rinoe  my  fiither  left  Ashlydyat  I  might  say — ^bat  that  I  should  be 
laaghed  at,  worse  than  I  am,  for  a  speculative  idealist — that  the  straagen 
to  whom  he  resigned  it  in  his  place,  would  have  some  bearing  upon  oar 
hXLj  would  in  some  way  conduce  to  it.  I  think  of  these  things  everi" 
continued  Janet-,  almost  as  if  she  would  apologise  for  the  wildness  of  the 
confession.  "  They  seem  to  unfold  themselves  to  me,  to  become  clear  and 
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more  dear:  to  be  no  longer  fan<»fiil  fears  that  dart  aeroas  the  brain,  Imt 
realities  of  life.** 

Maria's  lips  slightly  parted  as  she  listened.  ^  But  the  Venalls  faaTe 
left  Ashlydyat  a  long  while  ?"  she  presently  said. 

'<  I  know  they  hare.  But  they  were  the  usurpers  of  it  for  the  time. 
Better-— as  I  belieTe — that  my  father  had  shut  it  up :  better,  fiur  better, 
that  he  had  never  quitted  it !  He  knew  it  also :  and  it  preyed  upon  him 
on  his  death-bed." 

''  Ohy  Janet !  the  ill  may  not  come  in  our  time !" 

''  It  may  not.  I  am  anxious  to  believe  it  may  not,  in  defiance  of  the 
unalterable  conviction  that  has  seated  itself  within  me.  Let  it  paaSy 
Maria ;  talking  of  it  will  not  avert  it :  indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
came  to  be  betrayed  into  it" 

"  But  you  did  not  finish  telling  me  about  the  sounds  in  the  passages  ?" 
urged  Maria,  as  Janet  rose  from  her  dusty  seat. 

.  "  There's  nothing  more  to  tell.  Peculiar  sounds,  as  if  caused  by  the 
wind,  are  heard.  Moaning,  sighing,  rushing — the  passages  at  times 
seem  alive  with  them.  It  is  said  to  come  as  a  reminder  to  the  Godol- 
phins  of  that  worse  sound  that  will  sometime  be  heard,  when  Ashlydyat 
shall  be  passing  away." 

'^  But  you  don't  believe  that?"  breathlessly  uttered  Maria. 

"  Child,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what  I  believe,"  was  Janet's  answer. 
''  I  can  only  pray  that  the  one-half  of  what  my  heart  prompts  me  to  fear, 
may  never  have  place  in  reality.  That  the  noise  does  come  in  the  paa- 
8afi;e8,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  is  not  a  matter  of  belief,  or  non- 
belief  :  it  is  a  fiact,  patent  to  all  who  have  inhabited  Ashlydyat  The 
Verralls  can  tell  you  so :  they  have  had  their  rest  broken  by  it" 
.    ^*  And  it  is  not  caused  by  the  wind  ?" 

Janet  shook  her  head  in  dissent.  '*  It  has  come  on  the  calmest  and 
stillest  night,  when  there  has  not  been  a  breath  of  air  to  move  the  leaves 
of  the  ash-trees." 

Bessy  turned  round  from  her  pastime  of  watching  Charlotte  Fain :  she 
had  taken  littie  part  in  the  conversation. 

'^  I  wonder  at  you,  Janet  You  will  be  setting  Maria  against  Ashly- 
dyat    She'll  be  fnghtened  to  come  into  it,  should  it  lapse  to  George.' 

Maria  looked  at  her  with  a  smile.  *'  I  should  have  no  fear  with  him, 
superstitious  or  otiierwise.  If  George  took  me  to  live  in  the  catacombs, 
I  could  be  brave  with  him." 

Ever  the  same  blind  faith;  the  unchanged  love  in  her  husband. 
Better,  far  better,  that  it  should  be  so ! 

"  For  my  part,  I  am  content  to  take  life  and  its  good  as  I  find  it;  and 
not  waste  my  time  in  unprofitable  dreams,"  was  the  practical  remark  of 
Bessy.  "  If  any  ill  is  to  come,  it  must  come ;  but  there's  no  need  to 
look  out  for  it  beforehand." 

*'  There  must  be  dreamers  and  there  must  be  workers,"  answered 
Janet,  picking  her  way  down  the  winding  stairs.  "  We  were  not  all 
bom  into  the  world  wiui  the  same  constituted  minds,  or  to  fulfil  the  same 
parts  in  life." 

The  day  passed  on.  Thomas  Godolphin  came  home  in  the  evemng  to 
dinner,  and  said  George  had  not  returned.    Maria  wondered.    It  grew 
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later.  Hargeiy  went  home  with  Meta :  who  thought  she  was  very  hardly 
used  at  havinfl^  to  go  home  before  her  mamma." 

^'  I  had  rather  you  would  stay,  Maria,'*  Thomas  said  to  her.  '^  I  par« 
ticularly  wish  to  say  a  word  to  George  to-night  on  bosiness  matters  :  if 
be  finds  you  are  here  when  he  returns,  he  will  come  up.** 

George  did  find  so— as  you  already  know.  And  when  he  quitted  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Pain,  her  torn  dress  and  her  other  attractions,  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  Ashlydyat.  But,  instead  of  going  the  most  direct  road  to  it,  he  took 
his  way  through  that  thicket  where  he  had  had  the  encounter  an  hour  pre* 
viously  with  Charlotte.  There  was  a  little  spice  of  mystery  about  it  which 
excited  Mr.  George's  curiosity.  That  some  one  had  parted  from  her,  he 
felt  convinced,  in  spite  of  her  denial.  And  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, of  agitation,  fiir  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  Char- 
lotte Pain,  was  indisputable.  George's  thoughts  went  back,  naturally, 
to  the  previous  night.  To  the  figure  he  had  seen,  and  whom  his  eyes, 
his  conviction,  had  told  him  was  Charlotte.  She  had  positively  denied  it, 
had  said  she  had  not  quitted  the  drawing-room ;  and  George  had  found 
her  there,  apparentlv  composed  and  stationary.  Nevertheless,  though  he 
had  then  yielded  to  her  word,  he  began  now  to  suspect  that  his  own  con- 
viction had  been  a  correct  one :  that  the  dark  and  partially  disguised 
figure  had  been  no  other  than  Charlotte  herself.  It  is  probable  that, 
however  powerful  was  the  hold  Charlotte's  fascinations  may  have,  taken 
npon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Greorge  Godolphin,  his  trmt  in  her,  in  her  truth 
and  sbgle-heartedness,  vras  not  of  the  most  implicit  nature.  What 
mystery  was  coonected  with  Charlotte,  or  who  she  met  in  the  thicket,  or 
whether  she  met  anybody  or  nobody,  she  best  knew.  George's  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  excited  upon  the  poiut  to  induce  him  to  walk  with  a  slow 
step  and  searching  eyes,  lest  haply  he  might  come  upon  somebody  or 
something  which  should  explain  tne  puzzle. 

How  runs  the  old  proverb  ?  "A  watched-for  thing  never  comes."  I 
foiget  the  exact  words,  but  those  are  near  enough  to  explain  the  meaning. 
In  vain  George  halted  and  listened ;  in  vain  he  peered  into  every  part  of 
the  thicket  within  his  view.  Not  a  step  was  to  be  heard,  not  a  creature 
to  be  seen ;  and  he  emerged  from  the  trees,  ungratified.  Crossing  the 
open  grass  by  the  tnmstile  he  turned  round  by  the  ash-treeS|  to  the  Dark 

Turned  round,  and  started.  George  Godolphin's  thoughts  had  been 
on  other  thinn  than  the  Shadow.  The  Shadow  lay  there,  so  pre- 
eminently black,  so  menacing,  that  George  positively  started.  Somehow 
—fond  as  he  was  of  ignoring  the  superstition — George  Godolphin  did  not 
like  its  look  that  night 

Upon  entering  Ashlydyat,  his  first  interview  was  with  Thomas.  They 
remained  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  Thomas  had  business  affairs  to  speak 
of:  and  George— it  is  more  than  probable— made  some  good  excuse  for 
his  day's  absence.  That  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  he  had  been  to 
London,  he  knew.  Charlotte  had  set  him  on  his  guard.  Janet  and 
Bessy  put  innumerable  questions  to  him  when  he  joined  them,  on  the 
score  of  his  absence ;  but  he  treated  it  in  hb  usual  light,  joking  manner, 
contriving  to  tell  them  nothing.  Maria  did  not  say  a  word  then :  she 
left  it  until  they  should  be  alone. 
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'<  Toa  mil  tdl  nuv  George,  will  yoa  not  P"  sba  gendj  said,  as  dwf 
were  walking  home  together. 

"  Tell  you  what,  my  darling?" 

*^  Oh,  George^  you  know  what" — and  her  tone,  us  Mr.  Geoige^a  eu* 
detected,  hore  its  sound  of  piun.  ^*  If  you  were  going  to  London  then, 
when  you  left  me,  why  did  you  deceive  me  hy  saying  you  wece  goings 
where  you  did  say?" 

"  You  goose  1     Do  jou  suppose  I  said  it  to  deoeive  yon  p" 

There  was  a  lightness,  an  untrutfafuhiess  in  hb  worcfs,  in  lus  whole  air 
and  manner,  which  struck  with  the  utmost  pain  upon  Maria's  heart. 
<<  Why  did  you  say  it  ?**  was  all  she  answered* 

*^  Maria,  I'll  tell  you  the  troth,"  said  he,  becoming  serious  and  confi* 
dential.  *'  I  wanted  to  run  up  to  town  on  a  little  pressing  matter  of 
business,  and  I  did  not  care  that  it  should  become  patent  in  the  bank. 
Had  I  known  that  I  should  be  away  for  the  day,  of  course  I  should  have 
told  Thomas :  but  I  fully  intended  to  be  home  in  the  afternoon :  there- 
fore  I  said  nothing  about  it.  I  missed  the  train,  or  I  should  have  been 
home." 

*'  You  might  have  told  me,"  she  sighed.  "  I  would  have  kept  your 
counsel." 

^'  So  I  would,  had  I  thought  you  deemed  it  of  any  conseqaence,"  re- 
plied George. 

Consequence !  Maria  walked  on  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  her  arm 
lying  very  spiritless  within  her  husband's.  ^*  If  you  did  not  tell  me," 
she  resumed,  in  a  low  tone,  ^  why  did  you  tell  Mrs.  Fain?" 

"  Mrs.  Piun's  a  donkey,"  was  George's  rejoinder.  And  it  is  probable 
Mr.  George  at  that  moment  was  thinking  her  one :  for  his  tone,  in  its 
vexation,  was  real  enough.  "  My  business  in  town  was  connected  with 
Verrall,  and  I  dropped  a  hint,  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Pain,  that  I  might 
probably  follow  him  to  town.  At  any  rate,  I  am  safe  home  again, 
Maria,  so  no  great  harm  has  come  of  my  visit  to  London,"  he  concluded, 
in  a  gayer  tone. 

<«  What  time  did  you  get  in,  George?"  she  asked. 

'^  By  the  seven  o'clock  train." 

**  The  seven  o'clock  train  1"  she  repeated,  in  surprise.  '^  And  have 
only  now  come  up  to  Ashlydyat !" 

"  I  found  a  good  many  things  to  do  after  I  got  home,"  was  Mr. 
George's  rejoinder. 

^^  Did  you  see  Meta?     Margery  took  her  home  at  eight  o'clock." 

Mr.  George  Godolphin  had  not  seen  Meta.  Mr.  George  oould  have 
answered,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  that  before  the  child  reached  home,  he 
had  departed  on  his  evening  visit  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly. 


in. 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE  AGAIN. 

Satubday  was  a  busy  day  at  Prior's  Ash ;  it  was  a  busy  day  at  the 
banking-house  of  Godolphin,  Crosse,  and  Godolphin.  Country  tovBS 
and  country  banks  always  are  more  busy  on  a  market-day. 

George  Godolphin  sat  in  the  manager's  room,  full  of  business.     Not 
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much  more  than  a  week  had  eiapeed  anoe  that  visit,  of  his,  to  London; 
and  it  was  now  Thomas's  turn  to  he  away.  Thomas  had  gone  to  town. 
His  errand  there  was  to  eonsnit  one  of  the  first  corgeons  of  the  day,  on 
the  suhjeot  of  his  own  health.  Not  so  much  that  he  had  hope  from  the 
visit ;  as  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  his  hmxXy  to  have  made  it. 

George  Godolphin  was  fiiU  of  business.  Foil  of  talking  aba  A 
hearty  country  dient,  one  who  fiumed  a  great  number  of  acres,  and 
generally  kept  a  good  round  sum  in  the  bank's  coffers,  was  with  him. 
What  little  point  of  business  he  had  had  occasion  to  see  one  of  the 
partners  upon,  was  concluded,  and  he  and  George  were  making  merry 
together,  enjojring  a  gossip  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  general  and  pav* 
ticular,  out-door  and  in.  Nevev  a  man  more  free  from  care  (tf  appear^ 
ances  might  be  trusted)  than  Geoi*ge  Godolphin !  When  that  hearty^ 
honest  farmer  went  forth,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  testify  that,  of 
carking  care,  George  possessed  none. 

As  he  went  out,  George  sat  down  and  bent  over  some  aocount-books. 
His  fieuse  had  changed.  Lines,  of  what  looked  worse  than  care,  grew  out 
full  in  it,  and  he  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow  with  a  weary  gesture.  An* 
other  minute,  and  he  was  interrupted  again.  He  did  not  get  much^peaoe 
on  a  market-day. 

'*  Lord  Averil  wishes  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  derks.  It  was 
Isaac  Hastings. 

To  any  other  announced  name,  George  Godolphin's  ready  answer 
would  have  been,  ^'  Show  him  in.''  To  that  of  Lord  Averil  he  evidently 
hesitated,  and  a  sudden  flush  dyed  his  fifice.  Isaac,  keen  in  observation 
as  was  his  father,  as  was  his  sister,  Grace,  noticed  it  To  lum,  it 
looked  like  a  flush  of  shrinking  fear. 

<' Did  he  ask  for  me?" 

'^  He  asked  for  Mr.  Godolphin,  sir.  He  says  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  if  he  sees  you.     Shall  I  show  him  in  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  George.     "  What  do  you  stop  for  ?" 

He  rose  from  hu  seat;  he  pot  a  chair  or  two  in  place ;  he  turned  to 
the  table,  and  laid  rapidly  some  of  its  papers  one  upon  another— ^all  in 
a  fuss  and  bustle,  not  in  the  least  characteristic  of  George  Godolphin. 
Isaac  thought  his  master  must  have  lost  his  usual  presence  of  mind.  As 
to  the  reproach  addressed  to  himself,  '^  What  do  you  stop  for  ?" — ^it  had 
never  been  the  custom  to  show  clients  into  the  presence  of  the  partners 
without  first  asking  for  permission. 

Lord  Averil  came  in.  George,  only  in  that  short  time,  had  grown 
entirely  himself  agun.  They  chatted  a  minute  of  passing  topics,  and 
Lord  Averil  mentioned  that  he  had  not  known,  until  then,  that  Mr. 
Godolphin  was  in  London. 

'^  He  went  up  on  Thursday,"  observed  George.  '^  I  expect  he  will 
be  back  early  in  the  week." 

*^  I  intend  to  be  in  London  myself  next  week,"  said  Lord  AveriL 
"  Will  it  be  convenient  for  me  to  have  those  bonds  of  mine  to-day?" 
he  continued. 

A  sudden  coursing  on  of  all  Geoi^'s  pulses ;  a  whiriing  rush  in  his 
brain.     '*  Bonds  F"  he  mechankaUy  answered. 

<<  The  bonds  of  that  stock  which  your  father  bought  for  me  years 
ago,"  explained  Lord  Avexil.     *^  They  were  deposited  here  for  security. 
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Don't  70a  know  it?" — lookmg  at  66org;e't  ooaotenance,  which  seemed 
to  speak  only  of  perplexity.     "  Mr.  Godolphin  would  know." 

<*0h  yes,  yes/'  replied  George,  catching  up  his  breath  and  his 
courage.  ^  It  is  all  right :  I  did  not  remember  for  the  moment.  Of 
course*— the  deposited  bonds." 

<<  I  am  thinking  of  selling  out,"  said  Lord  ATcril.  '*  Indeed,  I  hsiTe 
been  for  some  time  thinking  of  it,  but  have  idly  put  it  off.  If  it  would 
be  quite  convenient  to  give  me  the  bonds,  I  would  take  them  to  town 
with  me.     I  shall  go  on  Monday  or  Tuesday." 

Now,  George  Godolphin,  rally  your  wits!  What  are  you  to 
answer?  Greorge  did  rally  them,  afler  a  lame  fashion.  Confused 
words,  which  neither  he  nor  Lord  Averil  precisely  understood — to  the 
effect  that  in  Thomas  Godolphin' s  absence,  he,  George,  did  not  know 
exactly  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  the  securities — came  forth.  So 
Lord  Averil  courteously  begged  him  not  to  take  any  trouble  about  it. 
He  would  let  them  remain  until  another  opportunity. 

He  shook  hands  cordially  with  George,  and  went  out,  with  a  mental 
comment,  "  Not  half  the  man  of  business  that  his  brother  is,  and  his 
&ther  was:  but  wondrously  like  Cecil!"  George  watched  the  door 
close.  He  wiped  the  great  dewdrops  which  had  gathered  on  his  face  ; 
he  looked  round  with  the  beseeching  air  of  one  seeking  relief  from  some 
intense  pain.  Had  Lord  Averil  persbted  in  his  demand,  what  would 
have  remained  for  him?  Thoie  are  the  moments  in  which  man  has 
been  tempted  to  resort  to  the  one  irredeemable  sin — self-destr action. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  George  gave  a  gasp  like  one  in  an  agony. 
It  was  only  Isaac  Hastings.  '^  Mr.  Hurde  wishes  to  know,  sir,  whether 
those  bills  are  to  go  up  to  Glyn's  to-day  or  Monday?" 

^'  They  had  better  go  to-day,"  replied  George.  ''  Has  Mr.  Bamaby 
been  in  to-day?"  he  added,  as  Isaac  was  departing. 

'<  Not  yet.* 

''  If  he  does  not  come  soon,  some  one  must  go  down  to  the  corn- 
market  to  him.  He  is  sure  to  be  there.  That  is,  if  he  is  in  town 
to-dy." 

.<*  I  know  he  is  in  town,"  replied  Isaac.  '*  I  saw  him  as  I  was  coming 
back  from  dinner.     He  was  talking  to  Mr.  Verrall." 

'<  To  Mr.  Verrall !"  almost  shouted  George,  looking  up  as  if  electrified 
into  life.    "IsA^back?" 

''  He  is  back,  sir.  I  think  he  had  but  arrived  then.  He  was  coming 
from  the  way  of  the  railway  station." 

'^  You  are  ntre  it  was  Mr.  Verrall  ?"  reiterated  George. 

Isaac  Hastings  smiled.  What  could  make  Mr.  George  Godolphin  so 
eager  ?     **  I  am  sure  it  was  Mr.  Verrall." 

George  felt  as  if  a  whole  ton  weight  of  care  had  been  lifted  off  him. 
He  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  flying  to  Mr.  Verrall  to  stave  off 
hb  difficulties,  that  it  seemed  to  him  it  would  only  cost  the  going  to 
him,  to  stave  off  the  one  that  was  hanging  over  him  now.  Mr.  Verrall 
had  generally  accomplished  the  task  as  men  of  hb  profession  do  accom- 
plish such  tasks — ^by  the  laying  up  an  awful  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
future.     That  day  was  not  now  far  off  for  George  Godolphin. 

The  bank  closed  later  on  Saturdays,  and  Georfi;e  remained  at  hb 
post  to  the  end.     Then  he  dined.     Then,  at  the  dusk  hour— nay,  at  the 
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Aurk  hour— be  weni  oat  to  Lady  Godolphin'i  Follj.  Why  was  it  that 
he  rarely  went  to  the  Folly  now,  save  under  the  covert  ehades  of  night  ? 
Did  he  fear  people  might  comment  on  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Verrall, 
and  seek  a  clue  to  its  cause?  or  did  he  fear  the  world's  gossip  on  an* 
other  score  P 

George  arrived  at  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
empty  room.  ^  Mr.  Yerrall  was  returned,  and  had  dined  with  Mrs.  Pain, 
but  had  gone  out  after  dinner,"  the  servant  said.  He  had  believed  Mrs. 
Pain  to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Pun  was  evidently  not  there,  in 
spite  of  the  man's  searchug  eyes.  He  looked  into  the  next  room,  with 
equal  result. 

*^  Perhaps,  sir,  she  has  stepped  out  on  the  terrace  with  her  dogs  ?**  ob- 
served the  man. 

George*— ungallant  as  it  was !— cared  not  where  Mrs.  Pain  might  have 
stepped  at  that  present  time :  his  anxiety  was  for  Mr.  Yerrall.  **  Have 
you  any  idea  when  your  master  will  be  in  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  servant 

^^  I  don't  think  hell  be  long,  sir.  I  heard  him  say  he  was  tired,  and 
should  get  to  bed  early.  He  may  have  gone  to  Auilydyat  He  told 
Mrs.  Pain  that  he  had  met  Mr.  Godolphu  in  town  yesterday,  and  he 
should  call  and  tell  Miss  Godolphin  that  he  was  better  in  London  than 
he  had  felt  here.  I  don't  know,  sir,  though,  that  he  meant  he  should  call 
to-night." 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  George  remained  alone.  He  drummed 
on  the  table;  he  tried  several  seats  in  succession ;  he  got  up  and  looked 
at  bis  face  in  the  glass.  A  haegard  face  then.  Where  was  Yerrall  ? 
Where  was  Charlotte  ?  She  might  be  able  to  tell  him  where  Yerrall  had 
gone  and  when  he  would  be  in.  Altogether  George  was  in  a  state  of 
restlessness  little  more  tolerable  to  endure  than  torture. 

He  impatiently  opened  the  glass  doors,  which  were  only  closed,  not 
fastened,  and  stood  a  few  moments  looking  out  on  the  night.  He  gazed 
in  all  directions,  but  could  see  nothing  of  Charlotte:  and  Mr.  Yerrcd^  did 
not  appear  to  come.  ^'  I'll  see,"  suddenly  exclaimed  George,  starting  off, 
"  whether  he  is  at  Ashlydyat" 

He  did  well.  Action  is  better  than  inertness  at  these  moments. 
Standing  outside  the  porch  at  Ashlydyat»  talking  to  a  friend,  was  Andrew, 
one  of  their  servants.  When  he  saw  George,  he  drew  back  to  hold  open 
the  door  for  him. 

<'  Are  my  sisters  alone,  Andrew  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

George  scarcely  expected  the  answer,  and  it  disappointed  him.  **  Quite 
alone  ?"  he  reiterated.     *'  Has  no  one  called  on  them  to-night  ?" 

The  man  shook  his  head,  wondering  probably  who  Mr.  George  might 
be  expecting  to  call.  '<  They  are  all  ^ooe,  sir.  Miss  Janet  has  got  one 
of  her  bad  headaches." 

George  did  not  want  to  go  in,  Mr.  Yerrall  not  being  there,  and  this 
last  item  of  news  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  retreating  without  doing  so. 
'<  Then  I'll  not  disturb  her  to-night,"  said  he.  <*  You  need  not  say  that 
I  came  up,  Andrew." 

"  Yery  well,  rir.'* 

He  quitted  Andrew  and  turned  off  to  the  left,  deep  in  thought,  striking 
into  a  covert  path.  It  was  by  no  means  the  direct  road  back  to  the  Folly : 
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Of  to  Prior's  Ash,  either.  In  point  of  &ct,  it  led  to  nothing  but  &o  IHA 
Flam  and  its  superstitioo.  Not  a  woman-servaat  of  AMydyat,  perfaaps 
not  one  of  its  men,  would  hare  gone  do«m  that  path  n^  n^t :  lor  ita 
egress  at  the  other  end  was  dose  to  the  arehway,  before  which  the  Shadoir 
was  wont  to  show  itself. 

Why  did  George  take  it?  He  oould  not  have  told.  Had  he  been 
asked  why,  he  might  hate  said  that  one  way,  to  a  man  ben<Ung  under  s 
sharp  weight  of  trouble,  is  the  same  as  another.  Trae.  Bot  the  path 
led  him  to  no  part  where  he  ooald  wish  to  go :  and  he  wonld  haye  to  pick 
his  way  to  Lady  Godolphin's  Folly  amid  the  gocse  bashes  of  the  I>ark 
Plain,  right  orer  the  very  Shadow  itself.  These  apparently  chanoe  steps, 
which  seem  to  take  their  own  way  without  any  premeditatioa  or  guidance 
of  ours,  do  sometimes  lead  to  strange  results. 

George  went  along  moodily,  his  hands  in  his  poekets,  his  footfislls  slow 
and  light.  But  for  the  latter  fact,  he  might  not  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  disturbini^  a  certun  scene  diat  was  taking  plaoe  under  cover  of  the 
daric  part  of  the  archway. 

Was  it  a  ghost,  enacting  it  ?  Scarcely :  unless  ghosts  meet  in  couples. 
Two  forms,  ghosdy  or  human,  were  there.  One  of  them  looked  like  a 
woman's.  It  was  in  dark  clothes,  and  a  dark  shawl  was  folded  over  the 
head,  not,  however,  hiding  the  features — and  they  were  those  of  Ghailotte 
Pain.  She,  at  any  rate,  was  not  ghostly.  The  other,  George  took  to 
be  Mr.  Yerrall.  He  was  leaning  against  the  briek«work,  in  apparently  as 
hopeless  a  mood  as  George  himself  was  in. 

They  were  holding  a  quarrel.  Strange  that  they  should  leave  the 
house  and  come  to  this  lonely  spot  in  the  grounds  of  Ashiydyat,  to  hold 
it  1  Charlotte  was  evidently  in  one  of  her  angiy  tempers.  She  paced 
to  and  fro  underneath  the  archway,  something  like  a  restrained  tiger, 
pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  sharp  words  and  reproaches,  all  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone. 

^'  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,*'  she  said,  were  the  first  distinct  words  of  anger 
George  caught.  But  her  companion  interrupted  her,  his  tone  one  of 
mourning  and  humility. 

<<  ril  tell  f/ou  what  it  is,  Charlotte '' 

The  start  made  by  George  Godolphin  at  the  tones  of  the  voioe,  the  in- 
voluntary sound  of  utter  astonishment  that  escaped  him,  disturbed  them. 
Charlotte,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  darted  one  way :  her  companion  another. 

But  the  latter  was  not  quick  enough  to  elude  George  Godolphin. 
Springing  forward,  George  caught  him  in  his  powerful  grasp,  reaSy  to 
assure  himself  that  it  was  no  g^t,  but  genuine  flesh  and  blood.  Then 
George  turned  the  face  to  the  starlig^t^  and  recognised  the  features  of 
the  dead-and-gone  Mr.  Bodolf  Pain. 
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BY  SIB  NATHAIOKI.. 

What  a  laxge  volame  may  be  wrifcten — what  a  large  number  of  large 
Tolumes  miffht  be  written-— on  the  subject  of  4nteiid^  great  BobjeetSi  to 
be  treated  m  on  a  great  scale,  by  aien  great  and  little,  who^  eaeh  of  theiOi 
«  folly  iateoded"  to  make  a  big  book  of  his  pet  topie,  but,  for  some  eause 
or  otheTi  did  not  What  numbers  (for  instaoee)  of  Uteraiy  men,  and 
others^  nai  '*  literate  persons,"  teqhnically  so  called,  must  hatve,  first  and 
las^  schemed  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Antonines  and  their  age*^ 
though  in  almost,  if  not  quite  erery  case,  the  scheme  has  turned  awry,  as 
Hanuet  says,  and  lost  the  name  ot  action. 

Two  celebrated  names  occur  to  us,  of  men  who  either  senoosly  thought 
of  writmg,  or  were  serioudy  urged  to  write,  such  a  history ;  of  men  who 
either  proposed  it  to  themselves,  as  a  bit  of  genuine  hard  work,  but 
withal  a  labour  of  love,— or  who  flavoured  the  propontion,  as  pressed 
upon  thembyiealous  and  admiring  friends,  to  take  so  noble  a  subject  up 
in  earnest,  and  so  work  it  up  and  woric  it  out,  as  at  once  to  do  honour  to 
it  and  to  themselves, 

Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  two.  Not  a  likdy  man,  one  might  fairly 
assume,  either  to  select  such  a  theme^  or  to  do  it  the  faintest  appearanoe 
of  jostice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  it  upon  record,  in  Horry's  own 
autograph,  written  when  he  was  a  little  past  forty,  that  he  had  long  had 
a  mind  to  treat,  with  due  preparation,  elaboration,  and  completeness 
^  the  history  of  what  I  may  m  one  light  call  the  most  remarkable  period 
of  the  woiM,  by  contiuning  a  soooession  of  five  good  princes :  I  need  net 
say  ^y  were  rTerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  Not  to 
mention  that  no  part  almost  of  the  Roman  History  has  been  well  written 
from  the  death  of  Doraitian,  thb  period  would  be  the  fairest  pattern  for 
use^  if  History  can  e^ar  effect  what  she  sp  much  pretends  to-nloing 
good. 

<'  I  should  be  tempted,"  he  continues,  '<  to  call  it  the  Hittary  of 
Humanity;  for  though  Trajan  and  Adrian  had  private  vices  that  dis- 
graced them  as  men,  as  princes  they  approached  to  perfection.  Marcus 
Aurelius  arrived  still  nearer,  perhaps  with  a  little  ostentation ;  yet  vanity 
is  an  amiable  machine  if  it  <merates  to  benevolence.  Antoninus  Pius 
seems  to  have  been  as  good  as  numan  nature  royalised  can  be.  Adrian's 
persecution  of  the  Christians  would  be  objected,  but  then  it  is  much  con- 
troverted. I  am  no  admirer  of  elective  monarchies ;  and  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  when  Aurelius's  diadem  descended  to  his  natural  heir,  not 
to  the  heir  of  his  virtues,  the  line  of  beneficence  was  exdnguished;  for  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  heredUary  and  beui  are  almost  synonymous."* 

Thus  did  Horace  Walpole  open  his  mind  to  Doctor  Bobertson,  the  his- 
torian, when  that  accomplished  author  sought  counsel  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  undertaking  a  History  of  Charles 
theimh. 

*  Walpole  to  Br.  Bobertson,  March  4, 1780. 
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The  oAer  name  is  that  of  one  as  discrepant  as  need  be,  in  intellectml 
stracture,  and  general  character,  from  the  virtuoso  Earl  of  Orford. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  has  a  deal  more  of  the  stoic  about  him  than  his 
epicurean  loraship ;  and  is  vastly  more  of  the  antique  Roman  in  well- 
nigh  eveiT  particular,  physical  or  metaphysical.  We  cannot  doobt  that 
Mr.  Landor  had  a  kindness  for  the  subject,  when  urged  to  undertake  it 
by  Robert  Southey.  It  was  assuredly  one  that  he  could  take  to,  with  all 
his  heart,  and  mind,  and  «oul,  and  strength.  Here  is  one  of  Souihej'a 
appeals  to  him :  '^  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  such  a  history  of  Rome,  as 
you  and  you  only  could  write  from  the  commencemmit  of  Augusta's 
reign  to  the  end  of  the  Antonines.  With  some  dreadful  exceptions,  and 
moreover,  a  constant  and  necessary  tendency  to  deteriorate  in  everytiiing, 
I  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  happiest  age  of  what  may  be  called  the 
European  world.  Neither  you  nor  I  should  be  ambitious  of  being  the 
contemporaries  of  Fronto,  but  how  we  should  have  loved  sudi  an  emperor 
as  Marcus  Antoninus  !"* 

The  delight  of  xnen,*}- 

He  who  the  day  when  ois  o'erflowmg  hand 

Had  made  no  happy  heart,  concluded  lost ; 

Tnjan  and  he,  with  the  nuld  sire  and  son. 

His  son  of  virtue,  eased  awhile  mankind ; 

And  arts  revived  beneath  their  gentle  beam4 

By  the  mUd  sire  and  son  are  meant,  of  course,  Antoninus  Piua  and 
his  adopted  heir  to  the  throne,  Marcus  Aurelius — that  Mare-AurUe 
whose  soul,  to  quote  an  admired  archaism  of  Michel  PHdpital's,  **  dont 
Tame  passe  d'un  si  long  enirefet  toutes  ses  amies  contemporaines ;" — that 
MarC'AurUe  whom  Duplessis  Momay  called  '*  le  meilleur  des  payens  ;'* 
— that  MarC'Aurek  whom  M.  Guizot  brackets  with  Saint  Louis,  in  the 
character  of  a  truly  and  rarely  conscientious  man— of  one  who,  before 
acting,  weighed  the  question  to  himself  of  the  moral  good  or  evil,  the 
question  as  to  whether  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  good  or  evil  in  itself, 
independently  of  all  utility,  of  all  consequence.  **  Such  men  are  rarely 
seen,  and  still  more  rarely  remain,  upon  the  throne.  In  truth,  there  are 
hardly  more  than  two  examples  in  history,  one  in  ancient,  the  other  in 
modern  times :  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Saint  Louis."  These  are,  according 
to.  M.  Guiaot,^  perhaps  the  only  two  princes  who,  on  every  occasion, 
have  formed  the  first  rule  of  their  conduct  from  their  moral  creeds — 
Marcus  Aurelius,  a  stoic ;  Saint  Louis,  a  Christian.  Each  approximating 
so  memorably  to  the  exemplar  of  a  pious  and  patriot  king,-— 

How,  o'er  himself,  as  o'er  the  world,  he  reigns, 
His  morals  strengthenine  what  his  law  ordains, 
Thro*  all  his  thread  of  life  too  swiftly  spun. 
Becoming  grace  and  proper  action  run ; 
The  piece  by  virtue's  equal  hand  is  wrought, 
Mixed  with  no  crime  and  shaded  with  no  fault.|| 

After  saying  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  *^  as  he  excelled  all  the  rest  in 

*  Bob.  Southey  to  W.  S.  Landor,  Aug.  22, 1829.  f  Titos. 

t  Thomson,  Liberty,  part  iii. 

I  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France^  IH.  xiv. 

H  Prior,  Carmen  Seculare. 
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learning^j  so  he  excelled  them  likewise  in  perfection  of  all  royal  virtues/* 
Lord  Bacon  refers  to  the  Emoeror  Jalian's  book  on  the  Caesars,  intended 
<'  as  a  pasquin  or  satire  to  deride  all  his  predecessors" — ^wherein  it  is 
feigned  that  they  were  all  invited  to  a-banquet  of  the  gods,  and  Silenos 
the  Jester  set  at  the  nether  end  of  the  table,  who  **  bestowed  a  scoff  on 
every  one  as  they  came  in;  but  when  Marcus  Philosophus  came  in, 
Siienus  was  gravelled,  and  out  of  countenance,  not  knowing  where  to 
carp  at  him;  save  at  the  last  he  gave  a  glance  at  his  patience  towards 
his  wife. 

*^  And  the  virtue  of  this  prince,  continued  with  that  of  his  predecessor, 
made  the  name  of  Antoninus  so  sacred  in  the  world,  that  though  it  were 
extremely  dishonoured  in  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus,  who 
all  bore  the  name,  yet  when  Alexander  Severus  refused  the  name,  because 
he  was  a  stranger  to  the  family,  the  senate  with  one  acclamation  said, 
Quomodo  Augustus^  sic  et  Antoninus.  [Such  as  Augustus  was,  Anto- 
ninus is.]  In  such  renown  and  veneration  was  the  name  of  these  two 
princes,  in  those  days,  that  they  would  have  it  as  a  principal  addition  in 
all  the  emperor's  styles.  In  this  emperor*s  time  also  the  church  for  the 
most  part  was  in  peace ;  so  as  in  this  sequence  of  six  princes  we  do  see 
the  blessed  effects  of  learning  in  sovereignty,  painted  forth  in  the  greatest 
table  of  the  world/'* 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  panegyric  of  Francis  Bacon's  which 
will  justify,  if  not  require,  some  elucidatory  comment  further  on ;  mean- 
while something  more  may  be  said  upon  the  relation  by  office,  and  the 
aflinities  in  personal  character,  between  the  two  Antonines,  Pius  and  Phi- 
losophus. The  elder  has  been  called  a  second  Numa^the  same  love  of 
religion,  justice,  and  peace,  being  the  disting^bhing  characteristic  alike 
of  him  who  consulted  Egeria,  and  of  him  who  adopted  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Gibbon  says  of  Pius,  that  the  native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger 
to  vanity  or  affectation ;  that  he  enjoyed,  with  moderation,  the  conve- 
niences of  his  fortune,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  and  that  the 
benevolence  of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of  temper. 
The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  '^  was  of  a  severer  and  more 
laborious  kind.  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of  many  a  learned  con- 
ference, of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many  a  midnight  lucubration. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  embraced  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics, 
which  taught  him  to  submit  his  body  to  hb  mind,  his  passions  to  his 
reason ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all 
things  external  as  things  indifferent  His  meditations,  composed  in  the 
tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant;  and  he  even  <;ondescended  to  give 
lessons  in  philosophy,  in  a  more  public  manner  than  was  perhaps  con- 
astent  witn  the  modesty  of  a  sage,  or  the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 

**  But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on  the  precepts  of  Zeno. 
He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfection  of  others,  just 
and  beneficent  to  all  mankind.  •  .  .  War  he  detested,  as  the  disgrace 
and  calamity  of  human  nature;  but  when  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence 
called  upon  him  to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight 
winter  campaigns  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity  of 
which  was  at  last  fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.     His  memory 

*  Bacon,  Be  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  L 
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WM  Mfered  by  a  gratoful  pott«ritji  MKlialwfV  aoMiftaiy  after  Iim daufch 
many  p«rtODS  prottnred  tha  image  of  Manua  Antoniaaa  Mmtmg  thoae  o£ 
thdr  iMoaehold  goda,"* 

AMisan,  by  the  way,  on  the  aubjeei  of  stataoi,  aa  acaminei  by  inaa  on 
Ilaliaa  ami,  mida  ^'as  many  figuaeeof  that  aioaUeat  eniKioiv  Mareos 
Auraliuii  aa  of  ail  the  rest  together;  baoaiue  the  Roomm  nad  ao  gnaia 
Teneraiion  for  his  memory,  that  it  graw  into  a  part  of  thtts  rali^poa  to 
preeenre  %  atatee  of  him  ia  aimoat  avery  privato  fiumly."t 

That  is  true  fEtme.  Not,  however,  for  fame  may  we  sappoae  tins 
phikMopher^prinoe  to  hare  lired  ami  reigned ;  thoagh,  vanly^  he  baa  his 
rewaixL  His  pvinciplea  certainly,  and  with  aknaat  equal  certaiDty  hii 
praetiee,  wouM  have  endoned  at  a  trae  bill  the  doetrina  of  Ibpe'a  piiik^ 
aophy, 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains^ 

Or  failing,  smiles  m  exile  or  in  chains. 

Like  go^  Aureliua  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 

Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  gre^  indeed. { 

Mr.  de  Quinoey  has  said  that  a  thoagfatfal  Roman  wadd  have  been 
apt  to  exclaim,  ^  This  is  too  good  to  last,"  upon  finding  se  admiiaUe  a 
mler  as  Antoninus  Pins  snoeeeded  by  one  still  move  adaMrofale  in  the 
person  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  father  by  adoption  Maaeus  obeyed 
with  the  **  punctiliousness  of  a  Roman  obeoenoe" — ^with  n  "rigoorof 
filial  daty"  whieh  ilhistsates  a  noteworthy  featoraof  Roman  life;  fir 
such  was  the  sanctity  of  law,  that  a  father  created  by  legal  fiction  waa  in 
all  respects  treated  with  the  same  Teoeration  and  affection  as  m  fiitber 
who  datmed  upon  the  most  uaquestJoaed  footing  of  natural  right.  But 
although  Marcus  is  described  as  watching  the  very  motiona  of  the  cm> 
peror's  coontenanee,  and  waiting  so  continaaily  upon  hia  pleaanie,  that 
for  the  Ihree-and-twenty  years  they  lived  together,  only  on  two  nights 
did  CsBsar,  the  son,  sleep  out  of  the  palace  of  Augustas,  the  me  ;—- 
although  so  punctilious  in  his  filial  devotion,  yet,  in  De  Qmnoey'a  Ian* 
gnage,  ^'  such  is  the  universal  baseness  of  courts,  thai  even  thia  aorapalom 
and  minute  attention  to  his  dnties  did  not  protect  Marcua  from  the  ia- 
jurions  insinuations  of  whisperers.  There  were  not  wanting  pefsoas  who 
endeavoured  to  turn  to  account  the  general  ciicnmstances  in  die  sitnatieB 
of  the  Cflssar  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  jealousy  of  the  £nipecor."§ 
For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  that  scandals  be  bnnted  abroad, 
when  scandal-mongers  in  ordinary  are  se  Argus-eyed  and  ao  Hydim- 
headed. 

O  place  and  greatness  I  millions  of  false  eyes 

Are  struck  upon  thee:  volumes  of  rejMrt 

Run  with  these  false  and  most  contranous  quests 

Upon  tkj  doings.  II 

But  so  it  was  in  this  exceptional  case,  where  the  adoptive  Emperar 
and  the  adopted  Cesar,  heir  apparent^  were  two  exceptional  men,  that  • 

*  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire,  ch.  iii. 

t  Addison*8  Bemarks  on  Italy,  ▲.&.  1701-a. 

i  Essay  on  Man,  ep.  iv.— If  the  Emperor  had  any  hele  to  pick  with  Mr.  Pope's 
verses,  It  would  perhaps  be  as  to  the  bleeding  of  Socrates.  Why  bleed,  Mr.  Pope? 
Was  it  Seneca  you  were  thinking  of? 

IDe  Quinoey,  The  Csnars,  ch.  Iv.:  The  Patziot  Emperors. 
Measnie  for  Measure,  Act  lY.  Sc  I. 
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9dwmBj  mmdevedl  no  tie*  betwetn  dMnt  imwrn^  and  tlie  whifpartrs  that 
woiM  hare  wpafted  chief  friendg,  on)^  atrved  to  sire  private  eonfirnia^ 
tioD  and  public  promineiioe  to  thur  leeiproeal  oonfideiioe  and  affeetionate 
regard. 

Theie  it  a  rather  piquant  dialogue  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  M.  de  Narbenne,  in  the  Memotre  of  the  latter,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Antoninee)  i  propes  of  the  oelebraled  ihge  on  Marc^AwUle  by  M. 
Thomas.  Of  this  ^iog^  M.  de  Barante  haa  said  that  it  forms  the  onlj 
instance  in  whieh  Thomas  waa  foitanate  enough  to  take  full  and  fast 
hold  of  tho  true  oharaeter  of  a  lofty  and  touching  eloquenoe«--*transport» 
ing  our  imagination  to  the  very  time  and  place  of  action,  so  that  we  find 
ourselrea  at  lUmie^  hemmed  ra,  as  it  were,  by  the  funeral  procession 
of  the  virtnoua  emperor.  That  Roman  empirci  which  comprehended 
the  wide  world,  and  the  fate  of  whieh  bung  on  the  lips  of  one  man,  is 
pictured  to  us  ^^  penetrated  with  grief,  and  iroien  witn  fear  as  to  the 
future  ;**  philosophy  is  eshibited  to  us  in  tears,  the  army  bewaiiiDg  its 
diiefy  and  a  nascent  tyranny  aggravating  men's  regrets  for  virtue  de- 
parted. **  AJors,  an  milieu  de  ee  raste  spectacle,  les  paroles  solennelles, 
les  ezpresnons  exalt^s  se  trouvent  dans  un  parfiEiit  accord  avec  notre 
Ame,  et  produieent  tout  leur  efiet*"* 

Now,  this  61oge  of  the  Aeademiciatt'Orator  formed  the  text  of  a  col- 
loquy between  Bonaparte  and  M.  de  Narboane,— -in  whidi  the  latter 
dwelt  upon  the  advantages  die  imagination  of  youth  might  gain  from  a 
study  of  such  a  panegyric  on  sn<^  a  prince.  The  Antonines,  he  said, 
gave  the  world  sixty  years  of  happiness,  and  Marcus  Aureliua  is  their 
grandest  and  purest  type.  Marcus  was  not  merely  a  sage  upon  the 
dirone ;  he  made  war  with  the  tact  of  an  adroit  and  suoeessful  general. 
He  struck  a  great  blow  at  the  barbarian  races,  as  Marius  had  done  two 
centuries  before.  He  held  the  whole  North  in  subjection,  for  several 
winters ;  in  that  bleak  region  it  was  that  death  surprised  him ;  nor  by 
his  death  was  any  shmdc  given  to  the  obedience  of  the  vanquished  races, 
or  to  the  well-established  peace  of  the  empire.  **  If  Tacitus,'*  remarked 
M.  de  Nariionne,  ^  wrote  extravagantly  against  the  power  of  the  Cssars, 
Ae  best  answer  Aat  can  be  made  to  him  is  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius." 

At  tfits  ^igrammatic  eolemnity,  it  appears,  Napoleon  laughed,  and 
said  Zd,  Zd.  His  imperial  majarty  saw  the  arrtere  pensee  in  the  argu* 
ment  of  his  guide^  philosopher,  and  friend,  whom  he  half«snubbed,  half-> 
solaced,  by  the  playful  promise :  **  il  ne  faut  d^urager  personne :  ce 
r^gne  patriarcal  des  Antonins  sera  la  retraite  de  noe  vieux  jours."  Time 
enough  for  that,  man  eker.  And  his  majesW  went  on  to  tell  his  trusty 
counselor  that  he  had  now  caught  him  enflaprani  delit  of  sentimentiu 
philosophy — Ann,  a  man  of  experience  as  well  ae  of  heart,  and  who  had 
Deen  a  living  witness  of  the  Revolution.  /  knew  this  ^loge  of  Marc- 
Aur^le  well  enough,  says  Napoleon — ^it  has  been  one  of  the  dmrret 
^avanU9cene  of  our  reforming  philoeophes.  When  I  was  quite  a  boy, 
I  heard  it  ixHnpously  decteimed  by  the  Repr^ntant  Freron,  then  Pro- 
consul in  the  south.  Very  sonorous  it  sounded  in  my  ears ;  but  neither 
the  writer,  nor  even  his  hero,  is  to  my  taste.  Marc-Aurele,  Napoleon 
goes  on  to  declare,  ''  is  a  sort  of  Joseph  II.  magnified — a  philanthropiat 

-  -  »    ^- ■■.■■-. I         .    . — . 

*  Barante,  De  la  littdrature  Fran^aite,  p.  144,  Septi^e  Mit. 
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and  86etftry«— holding  oommnnications  with  the  soplusts,  the  idfologoes 
of  the  time,  flatterine  them,  imitating  them,  and  persecuting  the  Chris* 
tians,  as  Joseph  II.  did  the  Catholics  of  the  Netherlands.  For  my  part, 
I  like  Diocletian  better — in  whose  skin  Chateaubriand  had  a  mind  to 
give  me  a  bit  of  a  scratching  [a  voulu  nCigratigner  un  peu\^  in  lus 
<  Marhrrs/  A  well-chosen  comparison  truly !  J  don't  abdicate,  not  I; 
I  don  t '  go  and  plant  cabbages  at  Salona.  There's  a  difference. — Be- 
sides,  Diocletian,  until  his  malady  of  languor  oyertook  him,  was  a  great 
prince^  administrator,  and  warrior ;  not  at  all  contemplative,  and  on  that 
account  more  useful  to  the  empire  than  Marc-Aurele,  with  ^that  wife 
Faustina  of  his,  and  that  son  Commodus."* 

Faustina  and  Commodus  are,  indeed,  the  blots  on  the  emperor^s 
escutcheon.  Gibbon  pronounces  his  '*  mildness,  which  the  rigid  disci« 
pline  of  the  Stoics  was  unable  to  eradicate,"  to  have  formed,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  only  defective,  part  of  his  character. 
We  have  seen  that  Silenus,  the  mummer,  in  the  banquet-scene  depicted 
by  Julian,  seizes  on  this  weak  point,  in  despairing  default  of  any  other. 
And  Gibbon,  with  all  his  admiration,  is  free  to  own,  that  this  prince's 
excessive  indulgence  to  his  brother  by  adoption  (hb  colleague  Yerus), 
his  wife,  and  his  son,  transgressed  the  bounds. of  private  virtue,  and 
became  a  public  injury,  by  the  example  and  consequences  of  their  vices. 
''  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius,  and  the  wife  of  Marcus,  has  been  as 
much  celebrated  for  her  gallantries  as  for  her  beauty.  The  grave  sim- 
plicity of  the  philosopher  was  ill  calculated  to  engage  her  wanton  levity, 
or  to  fix  that  unbounded  passion  for  variety,  which  often  discovered 
personal  merit  in  the  meanest  of  mankind."  For,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  charac- 
teristically expresses  himself,  the  Cupid  of  the  ancients  was,  in  general, 
a  very  sensual  deity,  and  the  amours  of  an  empress,  as  they  exact  on 
her  side  the  plainest  advances,  are  seldom  susceptible  of  much  sentimental 
delicacy.  "  Marcus  was  the  only  man  in  the  empire  who  seemed  ignorant 
or  insensible  of  the  irregularities  of  Faustina ;  which,  accor^ng  to  the 
prejudices  of  every  age,  reflected  some  disgrace  on  the  injured  husband. 
He  promoted  seyeral  of  her  lovers  to  posts  of  honour  or  profit,  and  during 
a  connexion  of  thirty  years,  invariably  gave  her  nroofe  of  the  most  tender 
confidence,  and  of  a  respect  which  end^  not  with  her  life.  In  his  Medi- 
tations, he  thanks  the  gods,  who  had  bestowed  on  him  a  wife  so  fidthfal, 
so  gentle,  and  of  such  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  manuers.f  The  obse- 
quious senate,  at  his  request,  declared  ner  a  goddess.  She  was  repre- 
sented, in  her  temples,  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Ceres ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  the  youth  of  either 
sex  should  pay  their  vows  before  the  altar  of  their  chaste  patroness.''^ 

It  seemed  as  if  the  conjugal  experience  of  this  complacent  Csesat 
exempted  him  from  any  feeling  recognition  of  that  most  true  proverb, 
that§  a  virtuous  woman  b  a  crown  to  her  husband,  but  she  that  maketh 
ashamed  b  as  rottenness  to  hb  bones. 

*  Souvenirs  Contemporains,  1. 1,  M.  de  Narbonne,  par  M.  Yillemain,  pp.  154-6. 

t  Medit  1.  L  The  world  has  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  Marcus;  but  Madame 
Dacier  assures  us,  *'  and"  [says  Gibbon,  in  a  malicious  parenthesis]  "  we  may 
credit  a  lady,*'  that  the  husSand  will  always  be  deceived,  if  the  wife  condescends 
dissemble^ 

X  Gibbon,  Boman  Empire,  ch.  ivt  {  Froveibs,  xiL  4. 
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The  ffladiaton,  and  still  more,  we  read,  the  sailors  of  that  age,  were 
eonstanUy  to  he  seen  plying  naked,  and  Faustina  was  shameless  enough 
to  take  her  station  in  places  which  gaye  her  the  advantages  Of  a  leisurely 
review,  and  she  actually  selected  favourites  from  both  classes  on  the 
ground  of  a  personal  inspection.*  On  one  of  the  coins  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  there  u  a  figure  of  Venus  caressing  Mars,  and  endeavouring 
to  detain  him  from  the  wars.  The  Venus  has  Faustina's  face  ;  her  lover 
is  a  naked  figure  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm. 
This  unluckily  brings  to  mind,  as  Addison  remarks,  Faustina's  fondness 
for  the  Gladiator,  and  is  therefore  interpreted  by  many  as  a  hidden  piece 
of  satire  : — ^but  besides  that  such  a  thought  was  incongruous  with  the 
gravity  of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine,  asks  Mr.  Addison,t  that  the 
fathers  would  have  dared  affront  the  wife  of  Aurelius,  and  the  mother  of 
Com  modus,  or  that  they  could  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  empress 
whom  they  afterwards  deified,  and  to  an  emperor  who  was  the  darling  of 
the  army  and  people  ? 

Nor  did  Mr.  Addison,  when  he  came  to  write  the  '*  Spectator,'*  forget 
to  stigmatise,  though  with  Addisonian  ease  and  lightness  of  touch,  the 
infidelities  of  this  unmitigated  hussy.  He  is  discussing  the  fatal  issues 
of  female  levity,  and  its  pernicious  influence,  in  particular,  on  offspring'; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  dissertation,  our  short -faced  censor  morum  selects 
an  empress  for  the  bad  eminence  of  an  example :  "  The  younger  Faustina 
was  a  lively  instance  of  this  sort  of  women.  Notwithstanding  she  was 
married  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  the 
Boman  emperors,  she  thought  a  common  gladiator  much  the  prettier 
gentleman ;  and  had  taken  such  care  to  accomplish  her  son  Commodus 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  a  fine  man,  that  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father,  he  became  the  most  foolish  and  abandoned  tyrant 
that  was  ever  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  empire,  signalising 
himself  in  nothing  but  the  fighting  of  prizes,  and  knocking  out  men's 
brains.'':^ 

To  all  remonstrances,  however,  on  the  subject  of  his  wife,  Marcus  is 
reported  to  have  replied,  ''  Si  uzorem  dimittimus,  reddamus  et  dotem ;" 
-—meaning  that,  having  received  his  right  of  succession  to  the  empire 
simply  by  his  adoption  into  the  family  of  Pius,  his  wife's  father,  gratitude 
and  filial  duty  obliged  him  to  view  any  dishonours  emanating  from  his 
wife's  conduct  as  joint  legacies  with  the  splendours  inherited  from  their 
common  £Either ;  in  short,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  separate  the  rose 
from  its  thorns.  However,  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently  known,  pleads 
one  of  hb  ablest  advocates,  to  warrant  us  in  criticising  very  severely  his 
behaviour  on  so  trying  an  occasion  as  that  of  his  alleged  detection  of  her 
intrigue  with  TertuUus.  It  would  be  too  much  for  human  frailty,  that 
absolutely  no  stain  should  remain  upon  his  memory.  And  poastbly  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  such  a  fact,  his  apologist  submits,  is  in  the 
way  of  consolation  to  any  unhappy  man,  whom  his  wife  may  too  liberally 
have  endowed  with  honours  of  this  kind,  by  reminding  him  that  he 
iharet  this  distincUon  with  the  great  philosophic  Emperor.§ 

Another  particular  in  which  Marcus  Aurelius  is  exposed  to  the*  strio* 

*  The  Cmars,  ch.  iv.  f  Bemarks  on  Italy:  the  Iile  of  Caprea. 

X  The  Spectator,  Na  czzyiii.  S  1^  Qainoey. 
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tures  of  the  stringent,  and  the  censure  of  censots,  is  die  part  he  took,  or 
18  alleged  to  haye  taken,-^or  what  was  the  exaet  part  he  took  is  still  • 
controverted  point, — against  the  Christians.  During  his  re^  it  was 
diat  Justin  and  Polycarp  soared  death  for  their  religion,  and  thai 
persecution  raged  at  Lyons  with  great  fierceness.  There  is  no  doabt, 
as  his  hiographer  in  the  Elnglish  Cyelopsedia  affirms,  that  Attreltns  waa 
acquainted  with  the  Christians  and  their  doctrines  in  a  general  way :  he 
speaks  of  them*  as  persons  who  were  veady  to  die  from  m^e  obstinacy : 
a  passage  which  seems  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  their  having  been  put 
to  death.  It  is  diflBcult,  indeed,  to  reconcile  his  behaviour  towards  then 
with  the  general  humanity  and  kindnees  of  his  charscter.  There  is  ooty 
to  be  sure,  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  edict  being  published  by  faiaft 
against  the  Christians,  and  the  persecutions  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  were 
carried  on  afar  from  the  capital.  Still  it  **'  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  provinces,  and  1m 
must  have  heard  of  what  took  place  at  Lyons  and  Smyrna. 

''  There  is  no  evidence  that  Aurelius  encouraged  these  perseeutioiis ; 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  prevented  the  persecutions,  or  punished 
those  who  were  most  active  in  them.  Auielius  did  not  like  the  Chris- 
tians, and  he  may  have  thought  their  assemblies  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Those  ecclesiastical  historians  who  have  judged  him  the  most  severely, 
have  judged  him  unfairiy ;  and  yet  the  admirers  of  Aurelius  will  find  it 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  his  time.*'t 

As  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  their  estimates  of  the  emperor^ 
Mosheim,  for  one,  of  the  popular  sort,  appeals  to  his  maltreatment  of  the 
Christians  as  efifeotually  cancelling  the  **  pompous^  eacomiums"  of  his  im- 
moderate panegyrists.  Mosheim  charges  Bilarcus  with  not  examiniw 
impartially  the  canse  of  the  Christians,  and  with  lending  an  easy  and 
attentive  ear  to  all  the  most  virulent  insinuations  of  their  enemies,  and 
more  especially  to  the  "  malignant  calumnies  of  the  philosophers,"  who 
accused  them  of  crimes  the  most  atrocious,  and  impiety  the  most  audacious. 
^So  that,  if  we  except  that  of  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under  whidi 
[this  is  Dr.  Mosheim's  conclusion]  the  Christians  were  more  injurioosly 
and  cruelly  treated,  than  under  that  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Mareril 
Aurelius."^  This  emperor,  adds  the  dmrch  historian,  issued  out  against 
them,  as  a  <*  vain,  obstinate,  and  vicious  set  of  men,"  edicts  which,  ''  upon 
the  whole^  were  very  unjust,"  though,  Mosheim  confesses,  we  do  not  know, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  their  particular  contents. 

So  again  with  Milner,  who  records  that  "Marcus  Antoninus  was^ 
during  ^1  his  reign,  which  continued  nineteen  years,  an  impiaoabk  jmt- 
tecutor  cf  Christians ;  and  this  not  from  mere  ignorance  of  their  anonl 
character.  He  knew  them,  yet  hated  tiMn,  and  showed  them  «> 
mercy."§ 

Dean  Milman  (not  that  he  is  to  beclassed  with  Joseph  Milner,  or  widi 
Isaac  either)  writes,  that  die  Austerity  of  Itbmts,  «  a  blameless  disci^ 
in  the^verest  eehool  of  phik»sophic  aioFality,*'  rivalled  that  <£  the*  Cfam- 

^'  I       w   ■      ■       ■■  ■■  ■  .1   ^     ■  <     I  ■    I      I     na *    fc*i a     ■■■■■■  .tw    ■        I  ■     ■  ■ 

•  Meditat.  xi.  8.  t  EngL  Cya  Biog.,  I  442. 

t  Mosheim.  cent  li.  ch.  a.)  t** 

{  Mflne^,  History  of  the  Cburch,  cent  iL  ch.  Iv. 
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tiaiM  in  its  contempt  of  the  felliaB  and  divvnions  of  life,  dibagfa  his  natiye 
Idndiinets  of  disposition  wm  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the  severity 
or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  **  With  Aurelias,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  &ir  and  high*minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the 
human  mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  to  higher 
mws  and  more  digni6ed  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  per' 
eecuior.*** 

And  now  take  the  account  of  writers  of  a  decidedly  anti-ecclesiastical 
school — such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  Mr.  Buckle, — and  it 
will  be  found  to  tally  but  too  closely  with  that  of  the  most  pronounced 
churchmanship.  Mr.  Buckle,  whom  no  one  can  possibly  suspect  of  an 
undue  tenderness  for  the  Christian  side  of  any  controversy,  tells  us  that 
**  the  great  eaemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  of  kindly 
temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinohmg  honesty,  but  whose  reign  was  cha- 
lacterised  by  a  persecution  from  which  he  would  have  refruned  had  he 
been  less  earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers/'t 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  indeed,  made  bold  to  maintain  that  his  alleged  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  besides  being  irreconcilable  with  everything 
that  is  known  of  Marcus,  is  refuted  by  the  letter  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
in  which  he  expressly  forbids  persecution ;  rebuking  those  by  whom  it 
was  set  on  foot ;  and  adding,  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were  the 
same  as  those  of  his  predecessor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  fnrbade  all  molesta* 
tion  of  Christians,  unless  they  were  found  plotting  against  the  State. 
**  Now  the  good  emperor  was  eminently  a  man  of  his  word.  He  was  so 
noted  for  it  from  his  boyhood,  that  his  family  name  being  Verus  (True), 
the  Bmperor  Hadrian  used  to  call  him  Verissimus  (Most  True)."| 
Evidently  ee  ban  Leontins  believes  himself,  at  this  time  of  writing,  to 
have  brought  Marcus  dear  off. 

But  after  this  essay  at  exculpation  was  in  print,  Leigh  Hunt  found  it 
''  proper  to  state,"  in  a  premonitory  preface,  that  on  turning  to  Eusebius  to 
verify  the  statement  in  the  text,  be  discovered  a  ^'  singular  confusion  on 
ibe  subject"  in  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  an  equally  "  curious  differ- 
enee  of  opinion"  among  his  critics.  It  seems,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  as  if  they 
pronounced  Marcus  a  persecutor  or  no  persecutor,  according  as  they 
wished  to  think  him  ; — *^  no  unnatural  tendency ; — but  in  this  instance 
increasing  the  whole  strangeness  of  the  question ;  since  they  are  all  agreed 
in  considering  him  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  of  men."§  Nothing  else 
appears  to  this  inquirer  to  be  certain,  except  that  the  martyrdoms  took 


The  comments  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  (a  fr«e-thinker  of  ouite  dif* 
fsrent  calibre)  on  this  emperor's  treatment  of  his  Christian  subjects,  are 
too  striking  %xA  instructive  to  be  overlooked — especially  if  the  impres- 
aiveness  of  an  error  is  measured  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  him  who 
fidls  into  it.  Mr.  Mill  is  clear,  that  if  ever  any  one,  possessed  of  power, 
had  grounds  for  thinking  himself  the  best  and  most  enlightened  among 
Us  contem^vaiies,  it  was  Marcus  Aurelius ;  who,  absolute  monarch  of  the 
whole  dvibsed  world,  preserved  through  life  not  otily  the  most  un- 

•  Milman,  History  of  Christianity,  vol  iL  p.  159,  edit.  184a 
t  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  169. 
i  The  BeUgion  of  the  Heart,  by  L^gh  Hunt,  p.  156. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  xslfv.  Errata. 
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Uemished  justice,  but  what  was  less  to  be  expected  from  fak  Stoical 
breeding,  tne  tenderest  heart.  "  The  few  failioffs  which  are  attributed 
to  him,  were  all  on  the  side  of  indulgence ;  while  his  writings,  the  highest 
ethical  product  of  the  ancient  mind,  differ  scarcely  perceptibly,  if  they 
differ  at  all,  from  the  most  characteristic  teachings  of  Christ  This  man, 
a  better  Christian  in  all  but  the  dogmatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  almost 
any  of  the  ostensibly  Christian  soyereigns  who  have  sinoe  reigned,  per* 
secuted  Christianity. 

'*  Placed  at  the  summit  of  all  the  previous  attainments  of  humanity, 
with  an  open,  unfettered  intellect,  ana  a  character  which  led  him  of  him* 
self  to  embody  in  his  moral  writings  tlie  Christian  ideal,  he  yet  failed  to 
see  that  Christianity  was  to  be  a  good  and  not  an  evil  to  the  world,  wish 
his  duties  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  penetrated.  Existing  society  be 
knew  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state.  But  such  as  it  was,  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  that  it  was  held  together,  and  prevented  from  being  worse,  by 
belief  and  reverence  of  t!ie  received  divinities.  As  a  ruler  <^  mankind 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  not  to  suffer  society  to  fall  in  pieces;  and  saw  not 
how,  if  its  existing  ties  were  removed,  any  other  could  be  formed  which 
could  again  knit  it  together.  The  new  religion  openly  aimed  at  dissolving 
these  ties :  unless,  therefore,  it  was  his  duty  to  adopt  that  religion,  it 
seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  put  it  down.  Inasmuch  then  as  the  theology  of 
Christianity  did  not  appear  to  him  true  or  of  divine  origin;  inasmudb  aa 
this  strange  history  of  a  crucified  God  was  not  credible  to  him,  and  a 
system  which  puroorted  to  rest  entirely  upon  a  foundation  to  him  so 
wholly  unbelievable,  could  not  be  foreseen  by  him  to  be  that  renovating 
agency  wliich,  after  all  abatements,  it  has  in  fact  proved  to  be;  the 
gentlest  and  most  amiable  of  philosophers  and  rulers,  under  a  aolemii 
sense  of  duty,  authorised  the  persecution  of  Christians. 

**  To  my  mind,"  Mr.  Mill  fairly  avows,  **  this  is  one  of  the  most  tragical 
facts  in  all  history.  It  is  a  bitter  thought,  how  different  a  thing  the 
Christianity  of  the  world  might  have  been,  if  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  under  the  auspices  of  Mareus 
Aurelius  instead  of  those  of  Constantino.  But  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
to  him  and  false  to  truth,  to  deny,  that  no  one  plea  which  can  be  urged 
for  punishing  anti-Christian  teaching,  was  wanting  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
for  punishing,  as  he  did,  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  No  Christian 
more  firmly  believes  that  Atheism  is  false,  and  tends  to  the  dissolution  of 
society,  than  Marcus  Aurelius  believed  the  same  things  of  Christianity ; 
he  who,  of  all  men  then  living,  might  have  been  thought  the  most 
capable  of  appreciating  it."* 

The  practical  deduction  from  all  this,  by  the  essayist  on  Liberty  in 
thought  and  discussion,  is,  that  unless  any  one  who  approves  of  punish- 
ment for  the  promulgation  of  opinions,  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  wiser 
and  better  man  than  Marcus  Aurelius — more  deeply  versed  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  time,  more  elevated  in  his  intellect  above  it — more  earnest  in  his 
search  for  truth,  or  more  single-minded  in  hb  devotion  to.it  when  found; 
-—let  him  abstain  from  that  assumption  of  the  joint  infallibility  of  himself 
and  the  multitude,  which  the  great  Antoninus  made  with  so  unfortunale 
a  result* 


*  On  Liberty,  by  J.  S.  MUl,  pp.  48  jy. 
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Mr.  Mill's  remaxic  that  this  emperor,  of  all  men  then '  living,  might 
have  been  thought  the  most  capable  of  appreciating  Christianity,  is  one 
that  can  be  corroborated  by  authorities  whose  theological  orthodoxy  is 
less  open  to  impeachment. 

Not  to  quote,  as  might  be  quoted  in  profusion,  testimonials  and  tributes 
akin  to  that  of  so  supra! apsarian  an  evangelical  as  Augustus  Toplady, 
who  cordially  owns  *'  tnat  gentleness,  that  steadiness  of  wisdom,  that  self- 
denying  simplicity,  that  discreet  but  noble  liberality,  that  unrelaxing 
adherence  to  justice,  tnith,  and  equity,  which  (still  more  than  even  hu 
writings)  have  stamped  greatness  and  immortality  on  the  name  of  Marcus 
Aurelias  ;"•— or  that  of  so  "  sound"  and  devout  a  Low-Church  divine  a^ 
Joseph  Milner,  who,  although  he  pronounces  Aurelius  '^  guilty  of  such 
deeds  as  human  nature  shudders  to  relate,"  yet  declares  him  to  have  been 
**  a  person  of  great  humanity  of  temper :  just  and  beneficent  to  the  rest 
of  mankind ;"  and  adds,  '*  He  was  free  from  all  reproach  in  his  general 
conduct ;  and  in  several  parts  of  it  was  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of 
Christians  ;''t — leaving  aside  these  indirect  recognitions,  let  us  see  how 
.  dirsct  is  the  evidence  of  a  thinker  like  De  Quincey,  on  the  point  in 
question. 

Calling  attention  to  this,  among  other  moral  distinctions  of  the  philo- 
sophic Cesar,  that  he  was  the  first  great  military  leader  who  allowed 
rights  indefeasible— rights  uncancelled  by  their  misfortunes  in  the  field, 
to  prisoners  of  war;  Mr.  de  Quincey  argues  that  here  is  an  immortal  act 
of  goodness  built  upon  an  immortal  basis ;  for  so  long  as  armies  congre- 
gate, and  the  sword  is  the  arbiter  of  international  quarrels,  so  long  it  will 
deserve  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  that  the  first  man  who  set  limits  to 
the  empire  of  wrong,  and  first  translated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  man's 
moral  nature  that  state  of  war  which  had  heretofore  been  consigned,  by 
principle  no  less  than  by  practice,  to  anarchy,  animal  violence,  and  brute 
force/  was  also  the  first  philosopher  who  sat  upon  a  throne. 

In  this,  and  in  his  universal  spirit  of  forgiveness,  Mr.  de  Quincey 
cannot  but  acknowledge  in  Marcus  "  a  Christian  by  anticipation  ;*'  nor 
does  he  hesitate  to  believe,  that  through  one  or  other  of  his  many  philo- 
sophic friends,  whose  attention  Christianity  was  by  that  time  powerful  to 
attract,  **  some  reflex  images  of  Christian  doctrines — some  half-conscious 
perception  of  its  perfect  beauty — had  flashed  upon  his  mind.  And  when' 
we  view  him  from  this  distant  age,  as  heading  that  shining  array,  the 
Howards  and  the  Wilberforces,  who  have  since  then  in  a  practical  sense 
hearkened  to  the  sighs  of '  all  prisoners  and  captives' — we  are  ready  to 
suppose  him  addressed  by  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  in  the  words 
of  Scripture,  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.'  ":( 

**  Jamais  philosophe  n'a  mieux  fait  sentir  aux  bommes  les  douceurs  de 
la  vertu  et  la  dignity  de  leur  6tre,"  says  Montesquieu,  *'que  Marc- 
Antonin :  le  coBur  est  touchy,  I'&me  agrandie,  Tesprit  ^]ev^.''§ 

•  Rev.  A.  Topladj  to  Mrs.  Macauky,  the  historian,  July  13, 177S.  Toplad/s 
Works,  p.  a45,  edit.  1887. 

JMilner^s  Church  History,  cent  i).  chap.  iv.  jkmiwi. 
The  CaBsara,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey,  chap.  Iv. 
$  Penste  diverses  de  Montesquieu:  Des  Anciens. 
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Lb  ccBur  eii  iomehiy-^that  U  Mbnteaquien's  ezpeiienoe*  But  thai  is 
just  what  is  wintmg,  in  a  perosal  of  the  Medilataoefl^  aeeording  to  oihet 
and  leas  ooogenial  critiei.  JC.  Desh^  Niaard,  for  iostaaoe,  telb  na,  that 
he  admires  the  beneficent  maxims  of  Marc-Awrele  about  society  and 
human  fellowship  and  all  that;  that  he  wishes  to  believe  these  maxima  a 
direet  outoome  from  the  imperial  heart ;  and  that  he,  M.  Nisard,  tries 
hard  to  feel  them  with  his  own  heart.  But  they  don't  toodi  him.  Feel 
diem  he  cannot ;  he  can  only  think  them«  ^<  Je  veux  les  croire  sorties 
de  son  ooBor;  je  tAAe  de  les  sentir  arec  le  mien ;  je  ne  r^ussis  qu'a  les 
pcnser.  De  eette  bont^  dn  sage,  nul  accent  ne  fera  la  charit^*'*  The 
Stoic  philosophy,  as  Dr.  Arnold  says,  was  unfitted  for  the  weakness  of 
hmnan  nature;  its  contempt  of  physical  evil  was  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  was  absolutely  unattainable  by  persons  of  delicate 
constitutions ;  and  thus,  generally  speaking,  by  one  half  of  the  human 
raoe^  and  particulariy  by  that  sex  which,  under  a  wiser  discipline,  has 
been  (bund  capable  cf  attainii^  to  such  high  excellence.  Above  all,  it 
could  not  represent  God  to  man  under  those  peculiar  characters  in  which 
every  affection  and  faculty  of  our  nature  finds  its  proper  object  and 
guide.t  In  this  respect,  and  in  anything  like  a  Christian  sense,  le  eawr 
n*e$t  pas  toueki. 

Am  the  philosophy  of  Efncuras  too  affably  adapted  itself  to  human 
imperfections— not  blinding  itself  by  abstractions  too  elevated,  but  sub- 
mitting to  what  it  found,  and  bending  to  the  absolute  &cts  and  realities 
of  men's  nature ;  stoicism,  on  liie  other  hand,  by  "  refnsbig  all  compro* 
mlses  and  all  condescensions  to  human  infirmity,":^  presented  to  men  a 
brilliant  prise  and  object  for  their  efforts,  but  placed  on  an  inaccessible 
height 

Payoaxai  qu'  Eptcure  avsit  une  ame  hoanete, 
Mais  le  grand  Marc-Aur^le  etait  plus  vertuenx, 

says  Voltaire.  §  Montesquieu  says  there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  make 
us  forgetful  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  that  is,  the  memory  of  his  successor, 
Marcus  Aurelius.  <*  One  feels  in  oneself  a  secret  pleasure  whenever  thb 
emperor  is  spoken  of;  his  life  cannot  be  read  without  a  kind  of  alien' 
drissement;  such  is  the  effect  produced  by  it,  that  one  has  a  better 
opinion  of  oneself,  because  a  better  opinion  of  mankind."  M.  Nourisson 
says  that  Marcus  lives  on  and  ever  in  the  Maxims  he  has  leflt  behind 
him ;  and  that,  the  same  as  with  the  Manual  of  Epictetus,  they  require 
and  deserve  to  be  read;  for  never  had  the  ethics  of  Stoicism  a  more 
eloquent  expodtor. 

It  is  of  Epictetus  and  Antoninus  that  a  modem  Epicurean  and  popular 
essayist  has  observed — himself,  however,  not  without  a  dash  of  the  Stoic 
in  him,  which  came  out  in  his  life,  though  seldom  if  ever  traceable  in  his 
writings — ^that  Aurelius  the  Emperor  and  Epictetus  the  Slave,  here  meet 
in  fittest  association  on  one  and  the  eame  ground  of  a  noUe  mind.  ''  The 
court  of  Rome  had  beheld  no  finer-heaxted  gentleman  than  the  slave; 
and  the  sUve,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  would  have  seen  his  noble  and 


*  Etudes  drOisloire,  pp.  SOS-6. 

t  Arnold,  Boman  litentare  in  the  TWe  of  Trajan,  Ac. 

t  De  Quinoey.  I  SaUres,  Les  Cabales. 
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mod^t  phildsophy  renewed  in  the  person  of  the  emperor."  And  in  an- 
other pleoe^  the  sUnie  author  thut  characterises  Antoninus  PhUosophus : 
^  As  to  the  good  emperor,  Marcus  AureliuB,  who  knows  him  not?  ad- 
mired and  beloved  by  all,  firam  the*  devootest  Christian  philosophers^ 
down  to  the  scoffing  infidel.  Gibbon.  Like  Socrates,  though  not  gifted 
with  the  same  robustness  of  constitution,  he  was  a  man  of  action  and  a 
soldier;  and  like  the  great  Persian,  Akhar,  thoi;^  possessed  of  despotic 
power,  he  was  a  poetist  and  a  philanthropist."* 

But  the  sieriUfy  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  however  eloquently  en- 
forced and  imperially  propounded,  is  a«ominon*place  in  the  schools.  M. 
Saint-Marc  Girardin  iterates  and  re*iterates  his  exposure  of  it,  politically 
and  morally,  as  barren  of  valid  results,  void  of  permanent  issues.  In  one 
treatiset  he  shows  us  Su»cism  mounting  the  throne  in  the  succession  of 
the  Antonines — ^but  not  restoring  liberty  to  Rome;  so  true  he  holds  it  to 
he  that  the  opposition  sMidenne  which  had  been  proscribed  by  Domitian, 
did  not  reallv  care  for  public  liberty,  but  that,  like  all  the  ancient  philo- 
sophies, its  dearest  wish  was  for  a  good  tyrant.  Stoicism,  M.  Girardin 
acunits,  has  raised  soaie  men  as  high  as  man  can,  of  himself,  be  rused; 
and  has  done  honour  to  human  nature  by  some  grand  examples  it  has 
set;  yet  he  taxes  it  with  being  useless  to  the  world— useless,  despite  the 
courage  of  its  great  men,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  its  morality,  and  the 
reign  of  its  Antonines.  '^  Voyez  les  stoioiens,"  he  exclaims,  in  another 
work  i{  they  govern  the  world  under  the  Antonines ;  and  notwithstanding 
all  their  devemess,  all  their  wisdom,  and  even  all  their  power,  they  create 
nothing ;  and  the  last  of  their  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  seems  to 
leave  the  empire  to  Com  modus  as  if  to  afford  proof  that  neither  himself 
nor  his  wise  predecessors  could  avail  aught  to  make  Rome  young  again, 
or  to  secure  its  liberty  i^ainst  the  mad  follies  of  the  first  despot  that 
might  happen  to  txNne. 

Adam  Smith  refers  to  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus  as  con- 
tributing more  to  the  general  admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the 
different  transactions  of  his  "just,  merciful,  and  beneficent  reign" — but 
in  analysing  the  emperor's  practical  philosophy,  which  teaches  that  a 
man's  being  occupied  in  contemplating  the  more  sublime,  can  never  be 
aa  excuse  &r  his  neglecting  the  more  humble  department,  the  shrewd 
Scotch  economist  pertinently  remarks,  ^  And  he  must  not  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  which  Avidins  Cassius  is  said  to  have  brought,  perhaps 
unjustly,  against  Marcus  Antoninus ;  that  while  he  employed  himself  in 
philosophical  speouktionB,  and  contemplated  the  propriety  of  the  universe, 
ne  neglected  that  of  the  Roman  empire."  The  moBtsdblime  ^eealation 
of  the  contemplative  philosopher  can  scarce,  urges  Father  Adam — father 
of  political  economy — can  scarce  compensate  the  neglect  of  the  smallest 
active  duty.§ 

The  reader  of  Lucian,  as  a  modem  critic  of  his  once  remarked,  is  fur- 

*  Leigh  Hunt,  Religion  of  the  Heart,  cf.  pp.  88, 149  aq.^  155  $q, 

i  Le  Stoidsme,  1829. 

X  Melanges  d'Histoire  Religieuse:  La  Th^baide. 

I  See  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  part  vi.  sect  11. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  the  author  lauds  <*  the  mild,  the  humane, 
the  henevolent  Antoninua"  And  again,  designates  him  *<the  good-natured 
emperor,  the  absolute  sovereign  of  the  whole  dvilised  part  of  the  world,  who 
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niihed  with  perfect  eyidence  that,  amidst  all  the  splendour  oF  the  golden 
era  of  the  Antonines,  there  was  no  lack  of  rottenness  in  the  state  of  the 
magnificent  empire,  for  whtcb,  be  it  admitted,  these  virtuous  princes 
would  fain  have  effected  all  that  their  eulogist,  Gibbon,  has  fancied. 
Had  Marcus  Aurelius,  sugsests  this  writer,  condescended  to  play  the 
Haroun  Ahraschid  for  a  single  night  in  any  great  city  of  his  empire,  he 
would  have  found  out  that  Uie  evi)s  of  the  times  called  for  other  remedies 
than  those  periodical  courses  of  lectures  with  which  he  held  it  his  duty, 
as  a  sovereign,  to  edify  audiences  both  Greek  and  Roman,  and  consider- 
ably more  thronged,  we  may  believe,  than  have  usually  gratified  the 
vanity  of  unpurpled  professors  of  ethics.* 

Distance  lends  enchantment  to  our  view  of  him,  in  the  twilight  o£ 
paganism  and  of  time.  We  are  like  the  sojourners  in  Rome,  in  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  aesthetic  romance,  who  mounted  at  nightfidl  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  stood  awhile  to  contemplate  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius — the  moonlight  glistening  upon  traces  of  the  gilding 
which  had  once  covered  both  rider  and  steed  ;  *^  these  were  almost  gone, 
but  the  aspect  of  dignity  was  still  perfect,  clothing  the  figure  as  it  were 
with  an  imperial  robe  of  light."  Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  it  the  most 
majestic  representation  of  the  kingly  character  that  ever  the  world  has 
seen ;  and  aeclares  that  a  sight  of  the  old  heathen  emperor  is  enough  to 
create  an  evanescent  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  in  a  democratic  bosom,-^ 
so  august  does  he  look,  so  fit  to  rule,  so  worthy  of  man's  pK>foundeet 
homage  and  obedience,  so  inevitably  attractive  of  his  love.  '^  He  stretches 
forth  his  hand  with  an  air  of  grand  beneficence  and  unlimited  authority, 
as  if  uttering  a  decree  from  which  no  appeal  was  permissible,  but  in 
which  the  obedient  subject  would  find  his  nighest  interests  consulted;  a 
command  that  was  in  itself  a  benediction. — *  The  sculptor  of  this  statue 
knew  what  a  king  should  be,'  observed  Kenyon,  '  and  knew,  likewise,  the 
heart  of  mankind,  and  how  it  craves  a  true  ruler,  under  whatever  title,  as 
a  chiU  its  fiither."'t 

certainly  had  no  pecaliar  reason  to  complain  of  his  own  allotment,"  and  who 
therefore  (though  Father  Adam  does  not  expressly  make  an  ergo  of  it)  delighted 
in  avowing  his  contentment  with  liis  lot,  and  in  pointing  ont  beauties  that  are 
leis  perceptible  to  the  unprivileged j)of/^— See  part  vii.  sect  ii. 

*  '*  His  [Gibbon's]  boasted  age  of  philosophical  light  and  heathen  toleration 
never  had  any  existence  except  in  the  pages  of  hirelings  and  flatterers,  and  in 
those  of  well-meaning  princes,  the  dupes  of  their  own  vanity,  and  of  the  lies  by 
which  that  vanity  was  systematically  fed."— (2iKiftsii^  BeoieWf  vol  xzzviL  p.  44s 
Art.:  Life  and  Writings  of  Ludan. 

t  Transformation,  ch.  zviii. 
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GRANVILLE    DB    VIGNB. 
a  tale  of  the  day. 
Part  the  Nineteenth. 
L  • 

A  BITTEBNE8S  OBSATEB  THAN  DEATH. 

As  soon  as  De  Vigne  reached  town  he  went  home  and  smoked — he 
'  needed  the  sedative  badly  enough — scarcely  tasted  some  soup  of  all  the 
dainty  dinner  that  awaited  him,  drank  plenty  of  iced  hock,  and  drove  to 
Dunbar's,  glad  of  any  tiling  to  do  that  would  prevent  hu  needing  to 
think.  Dunbar,  in  a  very  few  words,  told  him  what  he  wanted  of  him, 
which  was  to  exchange  with  him  back  into  the  Dashers,  and  go  out  to 
the  Crimea  in  his  stead ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  eager  assent  he  had  anti- 
cipated from  so  inveterate  a  campaigner  and  thorough*bred  a  soldier,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  De  Vigne  pause,  hesitate,  and  wut  irresolute. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  like  it,  old  fellow,"  said  Dunbar.  ^*  The 
exchange  would  be  easilv  effected.  I  should  be  no  good  in  the  Crimea ; 
the  winter  season  would  send  me  to  glory  in  no  time  with  my  con* 
founded  bronchia,  while  you  seemed  to  enjoy  yourself  so  thoroughly 
out  Jn  India,  polishing  off  those  black  devils,  that  I  thought  you'd  l>e 
-delighted  to  get  a  chance  of  active  service  again." 

•*  I  enjoy  campaigning ;  no  man  more  so,"  said  De  Vigne,  shorthr ; 
'*  and  to  give  up  a  chance  of  active  service  is  almost  as  great  a  sacrifice 
to  me  as  anything.  At  the  same  time,  circumstances  have  arisen  which 
make  me  doubt  whether  I  can  go  in  your  stead  or  not.  Will  you  give 
me  twenty*four  hours  to  decide  ?" 

**  Very  well — if  you  like.  I  know  you  will  tell  me  this  time  to- 
morrow that  you  have  already  ordered  your  cases  of  Bass,  and  looked 
over  your  new  rifles.  You  will  never  he  able  to  resist  the  combined 
seductions  of  Turkish  liaisons  and  Russian  spearing,"  laughed  Dunbar. 

De  Vigne  laughed  too;  though,  Heaven  knows,  laughter  was  fa^ 
enough  from  his  heart : 

*<  Very  possibly.  Sport  has  always  been  my  favourite  Omphale  ;  and 
it's  one  that  never  makes  us  pay  a  price  for  indulging  in  its  amours; 
we  can't  say  quite  so  much  for  the  beau  seze!  I'll  send  you  a  line  to- 
morrow evening,  yes  or  no." 

"  Oh  I  it's  sure  to  be  yes,"  said  Dunbar.  "  You  were  always  the  very 
deuce  for  war  and  women,  but  I  think  campaigning  carried  the  day." 

De  Vigne  laughed  again,  par  complaisance ;  but  he  thought  of  one 
woman  he  had  learnt  to  love  more  dearly  than  anythinc^  else  in  earth  or 
heaven.  He  left  Dunbar,  went  back  to  his  house,  and  shut  himself  in  hie 
own  room.  He  lit  his  cigar,  opened  the  window,  and  leaned  out  into 
the  sultry  July  ni^ht  His  honour  and  his  love  were  at  war,  and  the 
calm  and  holy  midnight  irritated  and  inflamed,  where  at  another  time 
it  might  have  soothed  him.  Never  in  all  his  life^  with  its  errors,  its 
vehemence,  its  firalts,  its  hot  instincts,  its  generous  impulses,  its  haughty 
honour,  never  stained  by  a  mean  thought,  out  often  haisarded  by  recklesi 
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passions,  had  his  nature  been  so  fiurly  roused  as  now.  He  knew  that  he 
had  fallen  far  from  kb  tt«ndard  of  tnith  and  candour  in  the  concealment 
of  his  marriaee,  which  had  gone  on  from  day  to  day  till  he  had  won  the 
deepest  love  he  had  ever  had,  oetensibly  a  me  man ;  and  that  knowledge 
cut  him  to  the  soul,  and  gave  him  the  keenest  remorse  he  had  ever 
known ;  for  though  he  did  nuitk  that  was  wrong  in  haste,  his  conscience 
was  ever  tender,  and  nothing  could  ever  blunt  him  to  any  dereliction  from 
frankness  and  honesty.  But  he  knew,  too,  now  that  the  evil  was  done, 
and  Alma's  life,  as  she  had  told  him»  would  be  desolate  without  him, 
and  that  to  leave  her  now  would  be  to  quench  all  the  youth  and  gloiy 
from  her  young  days,  and  refuse  her  the  sole  consolation  in  bis  power  , 
to  give  her  his  love,  no  light  consolation  to  a  woman  of  her  mind  aad 
nature^ 

He  eovtd  not  have  broken  from  her  now;  to  have  left  her  wnpretecte^ 
unportioned,  friendless,  to  brave  the  blasta  of  the  world  with  her  high 
spirit  and  warm  susceptibilities;  to  have  bade  her  farewell  for  long  and 
wear^  years,  perhaps  for  life  itself,  never  to  meet  again,  never  again  ts 
look  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  together  breathe  the  free  fredi  tax  c€^ 
fair  earth,  so  fair  to  those  who  love ;  never  to  pass  another  golden  hour  to- 
gether, but  to  Knger  through  all  existence  apart— apart  in  all  the  glorioos 
fight  of  life;  apart  till  cold  grey  age  crept  on,  and  bo^  were  liud  in  the 
narrow  chamber  of  the  dead ;  apart  even  to  the  last,  the  lips  that  had 
vainly  longed  for  sweet  caresses,  silent  and  fixed,  the  eyes  that  had 
vainly  yearned  for  one  sight  of  the  loved  face,  closed  and  unconsiaoss ; 
the  hearts  that  had  throbbed  wi&  natural  human  love,  staled  and  powei^ 
less  for  ever.  To  have  lived  thus  apart  finom  life  onwards  into  death ! 
He  would  have  had  no  strength  to  do  it ;  no  courage  to  face  so  dreary 
and  hopeless  a  future ;  no  power  to  condemn  her  and  himself  to  this 
grey  and  weary  anguish  of  separation  ;  to  break  from  her  now  would 
have  been  to  tear  his  very  heart-strings  from  their  core;  All  his  sod 
revolted  from  the  cruel  and  unnatural  divorce,  the  divorce  of  human 
hearts  created  for  each  other^a  joy,  formed  to  love  and  live  in  that 
gracious  and  golden  earth  which  God  gave  to  man,  and  man  has  marred 
so  sadly  fbr  lums^  and  for  his  fellows. 

•  The  Wife  the  kw  forced  on  him  his  nature,  his  honour,  and  his 
heart  rejected  and  forswore ;  the  wife  the  law  denied  him  all  aKks 
pointed  oat  and  accepted,  and  to  her  he  would  have  been  faithful  to 
the  grave.  All  the  manhood  in  him  rebelled  against  the  false  and 
hideous  marriage  the  worid  had  fisstened  on  him  as  just  and  valid; 
more  cruel  than  the  iron  shackles  on  the  dying  limbs  of  the  Neapolitan 
Fironti,  more  loathsome  than  the  festering  sting  of  the  scorpion  or  the 
murderous  and  relendess  .bite  of  the  vampire.  The  worid's  decree  had 
fastened  the  shackles  upon  him,  even  though  with  every  link  of  the 
fetters  the  iron  entered  into  his  soul  as  when  the  chains  were  fastened 
upon  the  quivering  bodies  in  the  Galera  Politica  of  our  own  day.  On  the 
world  he  would  revenge  himself,  and  if  social  law  had  withered  half  his 
Hfe  social  opinion  should  not  have  power  to  despoil  the  rest. 

^^  God  help  her,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  looked  down  into  the 
dark  and  silent  street ;  ^  I  will  be  truer  to  her  than  any  hnsband  ever 
was  to  any  wife.  She  m  my  wife  by  love,  by  reason,  by  rights  and  when 
Others  sneer  at  her  or  pass  her  ooldly  by  because  the  has  sacrificed  herself 
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fer  me,  I  will  atone  to  ber  for  til — I  will  give  up  Ae  world,  and  fire  fisr 
her  alone.  Sioee  I  haire  crashed  my  liitk  flower  in  my  headlong-  paUi, 
I  will  make  np  to  her  by  guaidmg  her  hftm  all  blight  or  atorm.  Woidd 
to  HeaTen  I  were  worthy  of  her  I" 

Before  he  slept  that  mght  (and  his  elnmber  eame  not  witiioiit  an  aiu»- 
dyne)  his  resolve  was  nmSe,  To-morrow  he  wonU  tell  her  of  hbmamage 
— tril  her  all.  If  she  still  loved  him,  and  still  wished  to  lore  for  him^ 
passionately  as  his  heart  was  bound  to  the  Serviee^  he  would  throw  up  his 
oommission  and  take  her  to  Italy  or  the  Ionian  Isles^  where  he  wonU 
lavish  on  her  all  the  luxuries  and  pleasures  wealth  oould  bring,  and  give 
her  all  he  knew  her  heart  craved,  and  what  would  be  ali«safficient  to  her 
affectionate  and  unselfish  nature  love.  Ho  would  live  for  her  akme ; 
if,  in  time,  he  missed  the  glare  and  exoilement  of  his  past  li&  with  men, 
this  sacrifiee^  in  return,  he  at  the  least  owed  her ;  he  would  not  brii^  her 
to  the  din  of  cities  wh«re  ooarse  glances  might  pain  the  heart  that  had 
as  yet  known  no  shame,  and  wlwre  coarse  judges  would  class  ha  with 
the  base  Floras  and  Leilas  of  her  sex.  He  would  give  her  the  life  of 
beauty  her  vivid  imagination  would  paint  and  thirst  for,  and  for  himself 
— De  Vigne,  so  long  alone  in  the  world,  so  long  chilled  against  his 
nature  by  adverse  chances^  would  have  paid  down  any  piiiBe  to  win  the 
luxury  of  love,  pure^  devoted,  single-hearted,  unstained  by  a  onrie  coarse 
instinct  and  unselfish  impulse— love  each  as  he  knew  Alma  T^essilliain 
bore  for  him. 

Military  duties  kept  him  until  late  the  next  day*  A  aoUier^a  fib  is 
not  all  play,  though  the  foes  to  a  standing  army  are  g^en  to  making  it 
out  so.  Several  things  called  his  attention  diat  morning,  and  he  had 
afiterwards  to  attend  the  first  sitting  of  a  court-martial  on  one  of  those 
low  practical  jokes  with  which  raw  boys  bringing  their  poblie  sehool 
yalgarities  with  them  stigmatise  a  Service  that  enroll  the  best  gentlemeii, 
the  highest  courage,  and  the  most  finished  chivalry  of  Europe^  whose 
enemies  delightedly  pounce  on  the  exception  to  uphold  it  as  the  rule. 

The  court-martial  was  not  over  till  between  two  and  lliree ;  De  Vigne 
then  hastily  got  unharnessed  and  into  mufti,  drank  some  soda-water—- Inn- 
eheon  he  very  rarely  took-«fighted  a  cheroot,  and  threw  himself  aorornhb 
horse.  "When  he  had  once  determined  on  a  thing  he  never  looked  back; 
sometimes  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  he  had.  Tet,  in  the  long  run,  I 
have  known  more  mischief  done  by  indecision  of  diaraeter  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  and  he  is  safo  to  be  the  strongest  and  stoutest-hearted 
who  never  looks  back,  whether  be  has  detennined  on  quitting  Sodom  or 
on  staying  in  it.     The  evil  lies  in  hasty  judgment,  not  in  prompt  action. 

Right  or  wrong,  however,  he  never  kcu[  looked  back,  and  nothing 
would  ever  have  taught  him  to  do  it.  His  mind  was  made  up— if  Alma 
etill  loved  him  on  hearing  all,  to  take  her  to  some  eootfaem  solitude^  and 
give  up  his  fife  to  her;  if  she  reproached  and  condeomed  him,  to  take 
Dunbar's  place,  and  fight  in  the  Crimea  till  he  Ml— «Dd  nothing  would 
have  stirred  eiUi^r  of  his  resolves.  In  all  his  fife  he  had  never  tuned 
back  from  any  path  where  his  v^ement  impulse  led  him ;  he  was  not 
likely  to  swerve  or  falter  in  this,  on  whose  goal  his  heart  waB  so  utterly 
and  entirely  set,  and  to  which  an  attachmeDt  stroller  and  infinity 
deeper  than  even  he  had  ever  known  lured  him  to  the  life  for  which,  in 
his  vrild  youdi,  he  had  not  oared,  but  for  winch  ineeistible  kmginga  had 
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broken  up  from  the  hot  well  springt  thftt  lay  toe-hound,  but  never  deed« 
under  the  chill  stoicism  that  covered  his  passionate  manhood.  He  rode 
at  a  gallop  from  London  to  Richmond — rode  to  the  fevered  thoughts  that 
diased  each  other  through  his  mind,  many  of  them  of  bitter  pain  and 
sharp  stinging  regret,  for  to  the  man  of  honour  it  was  no  light  trial  to 

yto  the  woman  who  had  trusted  him,  "I  have  deceived  you !" — some 
them  of  an  involuntary  self-reproach  at  the  memory  of  how  little  he 
had  merited  and  fulfilled  the  trust  Boughton  Tressillian  had  placed  in 
him  **  as  a  man  who  will  not  mi^udge  my  motives  nor  wrong  my  oonfi* 
dence."  Yet  all  fears  were  crossed,  and  all  remorse  silenced,  and  out- 
weighed by  that  wild  delirium  of  joy  of  which  his  nature  was  capaUe 
—that  fiery  glow  and  triumph  with  which  his  great  love  could  not  but 
excel  in  the  love  it  had  won  back  in  returu,  and  the  happiness  she  had 
wrested  from  life  which  had  tried  so  hard  to  conquer  him,  and  condemn 
him  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth  and  manhood  to  a  cruel  bondage  and  a 
chill  and  joyless  solitude — a  solitude  that  was  not  even  freedom  I 

All  more  gloomy  memories  vanished,  as  shadows  slink  away  before  the 
sultry  beauty  of  the  noon,  as  he  came  within  sight  of  Alma's  home;  his 
pulses  glowed  with  all  the  fire  of  his  earliest  boyhood,  his  heart 
throbbed  quicker,  as  he  thought  of  her  fond  welcome.  He  pulled 
up  his  horse  with  such  abruptness  that  the  beast  reared  and  fell  back 
on  his  haunches ;  he  threw  himself  off  the  saddle  with  a  headlong 
impetuosity  that  might  have  lost  him  life  or  limb,  flung  the  bridle  over 
ihe  post,  and  entered.  The  morning  was  grey  and  wet — strange  con- 
trast to  the  radiant  summer  the  night  before — the  birds  were  silent,  the 
flowers  were  snapped  off  their  stems,  their  scattered  petals  lying  stained 
and  trodden  on  the  moist  gravel ;  his  hurried  steps  stamped  the  dis- 
coloured rose-leaves  into  the  earth,  and  the  dripping  chesnut-boughs 
shook  raindrops  on  him  as  he  passed. 

He  brushed  past  the  dank  bushes  io  haste,  careless,  indeed  unconscious, 
of  the  rain  that  fell  upon  him,  his  mind  and  heart  ^1  of  the  bitter  his- 
tory he  had  to  tell,  and  of  the  love  which  had  stirred  every  fibre  of  his 
warm  and  deep,  though  long  silent,  affections,  now  futened  on  Alma 
with  a  strength  far  surpassing  the  passion,  vehement,  it  is  true,  but 
wayward  and  fickle,  with  which  other  women  had  inspired  him.  With 
all  the  impatience  of  his  nature  he  glanced  up  at  uie  house  as  he  ap- 
proached. He  expected  to  find  her  looking  out  for  him,  to  see  her  eyes 
fixed  wistfully  upon  the  gate,  and  to  watch  the  radiance  of  joy  dawn 
upon  her  face  as  she  beheld  him.  He  wanted  to  see  that  her  thoughts 
and  moments  were  consecrated  to  him,  in  his  absence  as  well  as  his  pre- 
sence, and  to  have  in  her  joyous  welcome  and  her  rapid  bound  to  meet 
•him,  surer  evidence  still  of  her  love.  He  had  no  doubt  of  her;  he 
knew  that  Alma  was  too  fond  to  weigh  the  world  against  him,  to  balance 
love  with  prudence,  and  cloak  egotism  in  the  guise  of  affronted  virtue. 
He  had  no  fear  but  that  she  would  link  her  life  to  his  in  the  union  for 
which  nature  pleaded,  and  which  was  their  manhood's  and  their  woman- 
hood's right  Still,  not  to  see  her  there  struck  a  deadly  chill  into  his 
heart;  it  was  his  first  disappointment  in  her— a  disappointment  that  was 
almost  a  prophecy. 

With  a  strange,  disproportionate  anxiety  he  brushed  past  the  dripping 
chesnut-boughs,  ran  up  the  steps  of  her  bay-window,  pushed  open  the 
glass  door,  and  entered.    There  were  her  easel,  her  flowei%  h^  little 
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terrier,  Pauline  upon  her  stand  pluming  her  feathers  and  congratulating 
hefrself  on  her  own  heauty,  one  of  hb  own  books,  ^*  Notre  Dame,"  open 
on  her  low  chair,  with  some  moss-roses  flung  down  in  a  huny  on  its 
leafes;  her  colours,  and  brushes,  and  half-finished  sketches  scattered 
over  the  room— but  the  little  mistress  and  queen  of  it  all  was  absent. 
There  was  no  sweet  welcome  for  him,  no  loving  radiant  face  uplifted  to 
his,  no  rapid  musical  roice  to  whisper  in  his  ear  earnest  impassioned 
words,  no  soft  caresses  to  linger  on  his  lips,  no  warm  young  heart  to  beat 
against  hb  own. 

He  glanced  hastily  round  on  the  still  deserted  chamber,  then  opened 
the  door,  and  called  her  by  her  name.  The  house  was  low  and  not  lar^e, 
and  he  knew  she  would  come  at  the  sound  of  hb  voice  as  a  spaniel  at  its 
master's  call.  There  was  no  reply ;  the  buildins^  was  silent  as  death,  and 
his  heart  beat  thickly  with  a  vague  and  startled  dread.  He  went  on  to 
the  staircase  and  repeated  her  name ;  still  there  was  no  reply.  Had 
she  been  anywhere  in  the  house,  small  as  it  was,  he  knew  she  woald 
have  heard  and  answered  him.  A  horrible  unexplained  fear  fastened 
upon  him,  and  he  turned  into  a  small  old-fashioned  bedchamber,  the  door 
of  which  stood  open,  for  in  its  farther  window  he  caught  sight  of  the 
old  woman,  her  nurse,  alone,  but  sittins^  in  her  wicker-chair,  her  head 
covered  with  her  apron,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  silent  and 
querulous  grief  of  age. 

It  b  no  metaphor  that  hb  heart  stood  still  as  he  beheld  her  grief, 
which,  mute  as  it  was,  spoke  to  him  in  a  hundred  hideous  suggestions. 
8fae  started  up  as  his  step  rang  on  the  bare  floor,  and  wrung  her  hands, 
the  tears  falling  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks. 

"Oh,  sir!  oh,  sir!  my  poor  young  lady — my  pretty  darling " 

Hb  hand  denched  on  her  arm  like  an  iron  vice. 

<<MyGod!  what  has  happened  ?** 

"  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  the  day,"  moaned  the  old  woman. 
"  That  ever  I  couldn't  have  died  afore  it  My  pretty  dear — my  sweet 
little  lady  that  I  nursed  on  my  knee  when  she  was  a  little  laughine — ^^ 

His  grasp  crushed  on  to  her  wrist,  while  hb  words  broke  from  nim  in- 
articulate and  broken  in  hb  dire  agony. 

"  Answer  me — what  b  it  ?    Where  b  she  ?     Speak— do  you  hear  ?" 

The  woman  heard  him,  and  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  garrulous  grief  of 
her  years. 

"  Yes,  sir— -yes ;  but  I  am  half  crazed.  She's  gone— my  poor  dear 
darling!" 

«  Gone— d^ac/r 

The  hue  of  death  itself  spread  over  his  ftce.  He  let  go  his  hold  upon 
her  arm  and  staggered  backwards,  all  life  seeming  to  cease  in  the  mortal 
terror  of  suspense  and  dread. 

"  No,  sir — ^no,  thank  Heaven !"  murmured  the  woman,  blind  to  the 
agony  before  her  in  her  own  half-fretful  sorrow.  "  Not  dead,  the  pretty 
dear,  though  some,  I  dare  say,  would  sooner  see  her  in  her  cofiin,  and 
sure  she  might  be  happier  in  her  grave,  than  she'll  be  now,  poor  child  !" 

The  bloM  rushed  back  to  his  brain  and  heart ;  his  strong  nerves 
trembled,  and  he  shook  in  every  limb  in  the  angubhed  agitation  of  that 
brief  moment  which  seemed  to  him  a  ceaseless  eternity  of  torture.  If  not 
dead  die  ooold  not  be  lost  to  him ;  no  human  hand  had  power  to  take 
her  from  his  anns. 

Aug.— you  czzy.  ho.  Db  2  o 
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All  his  fisry  paasioD,  viueh  never  brooked  oppoiitba  or  4011^9  \ 
again.    He  leised  the  garrulous  woman  in  a  giaup  whose  fervency  1 
fied  her : 

*^  Where  is  she,  then?    Speak— in  a  word — withont  that 
babble." 

"  YeSy  sir,  ;^es,"  sobbed  the  old  nurse,  half  lost  in  her  quavariii^ 
Borrow,  but  terrified  at  his  manner  and  his  tone.  *^  She's  gone  away» 
sir,  with  that  so£k,  lying,  purring  yillain— oh,  Lord !  oI^  Ijecd  i  what  is 
his  name  P — that  false,  silky,  girl-faced  lord — a  duke's  son  they  said  he 
was — who  was  always  hankenog  after  her,  and  coming  to  buy  pictures^ 
and  cared  no  more  for  pictures  than  that  cat.  She's  gene  off  with  bin, 
sir—that  dear,  innocent  child,  that  a  bad  man  oouid  trap  into  anythia^r* 
Thank  God  j  her^poor  grandfather  died  before  it ;  it  woald  bane  brakei  Us 
heart  almost  4  his  pretty  darling,  that  he'd  have  thought  too  good  ibr  a 
king  on  his  throne.  And  it's  all  my  fault.  I  should  have  told  her  what 
bad  men  will  be — ^but  she  was  always  such  a^prond  little  lady,  I  nevior 
thought  of  saying  a  word  to  her,  or  daring  to  toll  her  what  she  oi^ghto't 
to  do.  And  now  she's  gone  away  with  him,  the  lying,  silky  villain,  and 
he'll  no  more  marry  her  than  he'll  nmrry  ne ;  and  he'll  leave  her  to 
starve  in  some  foreign  land,  most  likely^  and  I  shall  never  see  her  little 
bright  &oe  again.  Oh,  Lord  !  oh,  Lord  1  dr,  yon  men  iiawe  mnch.  to 
answer  for " 

<<  She  is  gone  I — with  him !" 

If  she  had  not  been  so  wrapped  in  her  own  zamUing  rc^preto  she 
must  have  noticed  the  tocrible,  unutterable  anguish  in  his  hoane  asid 
broken  words  as  he  grasped  her  arm  with  almost  wild,  M^oonsfiiHii 
ferocity  of  madness : 

<<  Woman,  it  is  a  vile  plot — a  lie.  She  has  been  trapped,  deemed. 
She  has  not  gone  of  her  own  will !" 

'^  Yes,  sir,  she  is— she's  gone  of  her  own  msnd,  her  oshl  ohoioe,'' 
moaned  the  old  nunia. 

'*  I  tell  you  she  did  no^— it  is  a  He,"  swore  De  Vigae.  "  He  has 
stolen  her,  tricked  her,  fooled  her  jtwiay.  It  is  a  lie,  I  toll  you,  and  yon 
have  been  bribed  to  forge  it.  He  has  decoyed  her  away,  and  employed 
you  for  his  aoeomplice,  to  pass  this  vacodshed  tale  on  me.  My  God  I  if 
yon  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  I  will  find  «  way  to  make  yon  I" 

Terrified  at  his  violence  the  old  woman  shook  with  fear,  tears  falling 
down  her  pale  and  withered  cheeks: 

*<  I  toll  you  truth,  sir — ^before  Heaven  I  do.  Do  you  think  /  shooU 
injure  her,  my  pretty  little  lady,  that  I've  loved  like  my  own  child  «rer 
since  my  poor  master  brought  her  firatm  foreign  land%  a  little,  lisping*^ 
gold-haired  thing  P  Do  you  think  I  should  join  in  a  plot  against  bec^ 
when  I've  loved  her  all  her  life  P  Don't  you  think,  sii^  I'd  be  the  first 
to  screen  her  and  the  last  to  blame  her  ?  I  teM  you  truth,  sii^  and  it 
breaks  my  heart  in  the  telling.  She  went  of  her  own  &ee  will,  and 
nothing  could  stop  hec  She  must  have  planned  it  all  with  him  yea- 
torday  when  he  was  here:  the  ttly,  cruel  villain  I  I  knew  he  didn't 
oome  after  them  pictures ;  bat  I  never  thought  Hiss  Alma  would  have 
come  to  this.  She  went  of  her  own  will,  nr — she  did,  indeed !  Losd 
Vane's  carriage — ^his  broom,  I  think  they  call  it — came  bare  between 
twelve  and  one  this  morning ;  not  him  in  it,  but  his  valety  and  he  asked 
straight  for  Miss  Tressillian,  and  said  he  had  a  message  for  hei^  and 
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want  ia  to  give  it;  I  tboaght  nothing  of  it,  so  numy  poopk  hftve  been 
oomiog  aad  going  lately  for  the  pictures  ;  and  indeed,  sir,  I  thought  he 
IM  jour  servant,  for  iJi*  man  looked  like  one  you  used  to  send  here, 
mSL  my  boy,  Tom,  oome  b,  and  said  he'd  asked  the  ceafihman,  and  the 
eoachman  told  him  his  master  was  the  Duke  of  Tiara's  son,  and  lived  in 
die  Albany,  I  think  he  called  it,  whatever  that  may  be*  The  man 
wasn't  there  long  befkure  I  heard  Miss  Alma  run  up-stairsi  and  as  I  went 
across  the  pmsage  I  see  her  coming  down  them,  with  her  little  blaok  hat 
on,^  and  a  doak  over  her  muslin  dress;  and  a  queer  dread  oome  over  me, 
as  it  were,  for  I  see  her  fiuse  was  flushed,  and  8ne*d  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
a  wild,  excited  loek;  and  I  a^d  her  where  she  was  going.  But  she  didn't 
seem  to  hear  me ;  and  she  brushed  past  me  to  where  the  man  was  standing, 
^  I  am  ready,'  she  says  to  htm,  very  excited  like ;  and  then  I  oanght  holil 
eC  her*-rl  eouldn't  help  it,  sb"--and  I  said,  though  I  cUdn't  know  whone  or 
why  she  was  going,  *  Don't  ^^  Miss  Alma — don't  go,  my  dsrling/  But 
she  turned  her  face  to  me^  with  her  sweet  smile— you  know  her  pretty, 
knperious,  impatient  w«ps*-'  I  must,  nurse  1'  and  I  got  hold  of  her,  and 
kept  on  saymg,  *  Don't  go,  Miss  Alma  I  don't ! — tell  me  where  you're 
going,  at  least— do ! — my  dear  little  lady  f  But  you  know,  sir,  if  she'a 
aet  her  heart  on  a  thing,  it  ain't  never  easy  to  set  her  agtanst  it ;  and 
there  was  teats  in  hereyesu  She  broke  away  with  that  wilfulness  she's 
had  ever  sinoe  she  waa  a  fittle  diild :  ^  I  cannot  stop,  nuroo  "let  me  go  1' 
and  die  broke  away,  as  I  said,  and  went  down  the  garden  path,  sir,  the 
SMm  following  after  her,  and  she  entered  Lord  Vane's  carriage,  and  he  got 
ap  in  front,  and  tJiey  drove  away,  sir,  down  the  road ;  and  tlnit's  the  last 
I  ever  see  of  my  peer  master's  darling.  Heaven  bless  her !  and  she'll 
ha  led  into  sorrow,  aad  ruin,  and  shame,  and  shell  think  it's  all  £Dir  love, 
poor  child ;  and  hell  break  her  heart  and  her  high  proud  spirit,  and 
then  bell  leave  her  to  beg  for  her  bread ;  f(»  that  Urd's  better  notions 
of  weik  than  she ;  and  a  deal  fit  she  is  to  cope  with  the  worid,  that's  so 
eold  and  orud  to  them  diat  go  against  it  !".•••  • 

But  long  ere  she  eeased  her  garrulous  grief,  heedless  of  his  presence 
or  his  absence  in  her  absorbed  soirow  for  her  lost  darling,  De  Vigne  had 
staggered  from  tibe  chamber,  literally  blinded  and  stunned  by  tbs  bk>w 
he  had  reeeived.  A  sick  and  deadly  faintness  as  after  a  vital  wound 
stole  over  him,  every  shadow  of  eoloar  faded  from  his  face  as  on  hie 
asarriage-day,  leaving  it  a  ^pcty  and  ashy  hue  even  to  his  very  lips  ;  his 
brain  was  dizzy  with  a  fiery  weight  that  seemed  to  press  upon  it;  he  folt 
his  way,  as  if  it  were  dark,  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  sank  doam  upon 
its  single  sofa,  all  the  strength  of  his  vigorous  manhood  broken  aad  cast 
down  by  his  great  agony.  How  great  that  agoi^  was  Heaven  only 
knew. 

He  threw  bade,  as  a  hideous  nightmare,  the  thought  that  Alma 
eoidd  be  &lse  to  him ;  liiat  a  girl  so  young,  so  frank,  so  fond,  could  he 
•0  aroh  an  actress;  that  all  those  loving  wwds,  these  sweet  earssses,  that 
earnest  and  impassioned  affeetion  laviAed  on  him  but  a  fow  short  hours 
befoffe,  were  all  a  lie.  Yet  the  curse  of  evidence  chimed  strangely  in;  ha 
zeealled  her  blush  at  his  asention  of  Castleton's  name;  he  reaaembered 
Ibat  hb  ex* valet,  Raymond,  had  entered  Castleton's  servioe  oa  being 
fischarged  from  his ;  the  mere  oireumstanoe  of  her  having  left  with  any 
one,  for  anywhere  without  an  explanation,  a  word,  or  a  message  to  him 
*  lover,  whom  she  had  part«dwtth  so  passionately  tfaa  nightbefoEa 
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-^these  alone  wrote  out  her  condemDation,  and  shattered  all  hope  before 
his  eyes. 

What  it  was  to  him  with  all  his  fieiy  passions^  and  deep,  mleot 
heart,  so  fixed  and  centred  on  thb  girl,  to  find  her  &ise,  to  lose  die 
strongest  love  of  all  his  life,  to  know  the  woman  he  coveted  with  the 
ardent  avarice  of  jealous  worship  won  by  another,  the  joys  he  thirsted 
for  given  to  a  rival  he  hated  with  all  the  bitter  hate  of  a  man  for  the 
spoiler  who  has  robbed  him  of  his  single  treasure — ^human  words,  so 
weak  even  at  the  strongest  to  picture  human  woe,  could  never  telL  He 
had  had  fierce  wrongs,  fiery  hate,  and  deep,  silent  sorrows  in  his  life,  but 
none  had  been  like  this ;  the  death-blow  to  all  there  was  of  youth,  of 
fiiith,  of  beauty,  and  of  glory  in  his  life.  Sudden  and  passionate  as  had 
been  his  dream  of  love  was  his  terrible  awakening.  Every  nerve  seemed 
to  ache  with  the  dull  and  dreary  anguish,  every  vein  seemed  on  fire  with 
the  fell  torture  of  jealousy,  his  brain  grew  wzy  trying  to  realise  the 
hideous  and  incredible  truth,  he  sat  like  a  man  paralysed  with  a  violent 
and  vital  blow.  He  had  come  full  of  such  a  radiant  and  impassioned 
ifuture,  and  an  agony  worse  than  his  wildest  imaginations  could  have  ever 
dreaded  had  met  him  on  the  threshold. 

He  sat  there  in  as  mortal  anguish  as  man  ever  knew.  If  wrong  there 
had  been  in  his  acts  and  his  thoughts  it  was  fearfully  and  cruelly  avenged, 
and  the  punishment  far  outweighed  the  sin.  Across  the  midnight  dark- 
ness of  his  mind  gleamed  lightning  flashes  of  fiery  thoughts.  Once  he 
started  to  his  feet — in  the  delirium  of  jealousy  he  swore  to  find  Castle- 
ton  wherever  he  had  hid,  and  make  him  yield  her  up,  or  fight  for  her  till 
one  or  the  other  fell.  But  pride  was  not  all  dead  in  mm — nor  ever  would 
be  while  he  had  life.  Since  she  had  gone  to  another,  let  another  keep 
her! 

He  sat  there,  all  hue  of  life  blanched  from  his  face,  his  hands  clenched, 
his  teeth  set  tightly  as  in  lock-jaw  ;  the  very  suddenness  of  the  blow  had 
struck  him  with  something  of  the  blind,  dizzy  unconsciousness  of  physical 
and  mortal  pain.  Once  he  arose,  and  sought  half  unconsciously  and 
with  something  of  the  dreamy  instinct  of  a  man  paralysed  by  a  blow 
struck  at  him  in  the  dark,  for  some  note,  some  sign,  some  token  that 
might  explain  her  flight,  or  show  at  least  that  she  had  remembered  him 
whom  she  had  betrayed.  He  found  none,  and  he  sank  back  on  the  little 
couch  with  a  moan  of  weary  anguish,  and  a  bitter  curse  on  the  sex  that 
had  twice  betrayed  him. 

And  now  it  was  that  the  great  faults  of  De  Vigne's  nature — hasty  doubt, 
and  passionate  judgment — came  out  and  rose  up  against  him,  mazring  his 
life  once  more.  That  quick  scepticism  which  one  betrayal  had  engraft 
on  a  nature  naturally  trusting  and  unsuspicious,  never  permitted  him  to 
pause,  to  weigh,  to  reflect ;  with  the  rapidity  of  vehement  and  jealous 
passion,  from  devoted  faith  in  the  woman  he  loved,  he  turned  to  hideous 
disbelief  in  her,  and  classed  her  recklessly  and  madly  with  the  vilest  and 
the  falsest  of  her  sex.  Of  no  avail  the  thousand  memories  of  Alma's 
childlike  purity  and  truth  which  one  moment's  thought  would  have  sum- 
moned up  in  her  defence,  of  no  avail  the  fond  and  noble  words  spoken 
to  him  but  the  day  before,  which  one  moment's  recollection  would  have 
brought  to  his  mind  to  vouch  for  her  innocence,  and  set  before  him  in  its 
vile  treachery,  the  plot  to  which  she  had  fallen  victim,— of  no  avail! 
Passionate  in  every  impulse,  hasty  in  every  judgment,  too  cruelly  stung 
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to  remember  in  his  madness  any  reason  or  any  justice,  he  seiaeed  the  very 
poison  that  was  his  death-draught,  and  grasped  a  lie  as  truth. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  never  knew;  time  was  a  long  blank  to  him; 
roll  on  as  it  might,  it  could  only  serve  him  in  so  fiir  as  it  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  grave.  His  brain  was  on  fire,  his  thoughts  lost  in  one 
sharp,  stinging  agony  that  had  entered  into  his  life  never  to  quit  it. 
Thought,  memory,  hope,  were  all  merged  in  one  fierce,  unutterable 
anguish,  where  hate,  and  love,  and  a  very  delirium  of  jealousy  seemed  to 
goad  him  on  to  madness.  He  sat  there,  that  one  dread  fiery  weight 
upon  him  like  molten  iron  pressing  on  his  brain,  till  her  little  dog,  that 
had  followed  him  up  the  stairs,  and  now  crouched  near  him,  awed  as 
animals  always  are  at  the  sight  of  human  suffering,  crept  up  and  licked 
his  hand,  uttering  a  long,  low  whine  as  if  mourning  for  her  lost  to  them 
both.  The  touch  roused  him :  how  often  in  happier  days,  before  the 
curse  of  love  rose  up  between  them,  had  he  smiled  to  see  her  playing  like 
a  child  with  her  little  terrier  !  The  touch  roused  him,  calling  him  back 
to  the  life  charged  with  such  unutterable  woe  for  him.  He  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  around ;  the  clouds  had  rolled  away,  and  the  evening 
sun,  bursting  out  in  all  its  glory y  shone  with  cruel  mockery  into  the  little 
chamber  which,  as  it  chanced,  was  Alma's  apartment.  The  lattice 
windows  were  open,  and  the  roses  and  clematis  looked  in  with  their 
bright  eyes,  while  the  summer  wind  swept  over  them  with  a  fresh 
glad  fragrance,  stirring  the  open  leaves  of  a  book  that  lay  where  she 
had  left  it  on^the  dressing-table,  and  stirring  the  muslin  curtains  of 
the  little  white  bed  where  night  after  night  her  radiant  blue  eyes  had 
closed  in  sleep,  as  pure  and  sweet  as  a  harebell  folding  itself  to  slumber. 
As  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  around  the  little  chamber,  so  fell 
his  glance  upon  his  own  portrait,  which  hung  against  the  wall  with  the 
sunlight  streaming  full  upon  it — the  portrait  which  she  had  drawn  from 
childish  memory  of  her  friend  **Sir  Folko."  The  sight  of  the  picture 
told  him  that  it  was  her  room  into  which  he  had  staggered  in  his  uncon- 
scious suffering,  and  recalled  to  him  the  early  days  when  she  had  first 
shown  him  that  portrait,  lavishing  on  him  her  innocent  gratitude,  her 
playful  tenderness;  the  early  days  when  their  intercourse  had  been 
shadowless,  and  the  curse  of  love  had  not  entered  their  lives  and  risen 
up  between  them.  As  he  gazed  around  him  at  all  the  trifles  that  spoke 
to  him  like  living  things  of  the  woman  he  had  loved  and  lost,  the 
bitter  agony  in  his  soul  seemed  greater  than  he  could  bear ;  the  fierce 
tension  of  his  stnuned  nerves  gave  way;  with  one  cry  to  Heaven  in 
his  mortal  anguish,  he  fell  like  a  drunken  man  across  the  little  couch, 
his  brow  resting  on  the  pillow  where  her  golden  head  had  so  often  lain 
in  childlike  sleep,  deep  sobs  heaving  his  breast,  burning  tears  forcing 
themselves  from  his  eyes,  tears  which  seemed  to  wring  his  very  life- 
blood  horn  him  in  their  fiery  rain,  yet  tears  which  saved  him  in  that 
horrible  hour  from  madness. 

•  ••••• 

That  night  he  wrote  thus  briefly  to  the  Major : 

"  Dear  Dunbar, — I  desire  to  exchange  with  you  if  it  can  be  effected. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Granville  db  Vignb." 
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VLom  wa  BODS  nr  thb  ught  oatax.e¥  chabob. 

Ajjldtn  and  Devno! — those  green  atretehiog  meadows,  those  xidi 
dense  forests,  catching  the  golden  glow  of  the  sunshine  of  the  Eaat 
those  sloping  hill-sides,  with  the  clematis,  and  acacia,  and  wild  Tine 
eline^ng  to  them,  and  the  laughing  waters  of  Idee  and  stream  sleeping 
at  toeir  base— ^ho  could  belieye  that  horrible  pestilential  Tapoors  wlUAb 
up  from  them,  like  a  murderer  in  the  dork,  and  breathing  ferer,  ague, 
and  dysentery  into  the  tents  of  a  slumbering  army,  stabbed  the  sleepeiB 
while  they  lay,  unconscious  of  the  assassin's  htuid  that  was  drainiv 
away  their  life  and  strength?  Yet  at  the  veiy  names  of  Aladyn  ania 
Devno  rise  to  memory  <ky8  of  futile  longing  and  weary  inaction,  of 
negligence  inconceivable,  and  ennui  unutterable,  of  lifs  spent  for  the  lack 
of  simplest  common  sense,  and  graves  filled  by  a  schoolboy  greed  for 
fruit— 4uch  fruit  as  in  such  a  land  was  poison  when  backed  by  a  mad 
draught  of  raki.  Days,  when  forbidden  to  seek  another  foe,  Englbhoieii 
and  Frenchmen  went  down  powerless  and  spiritless  before  the  cholera, 
which  had  its  deadly  grip  upon  them  ere  they  heard  its  stealthy  step. 
Days,  when  you  could  not  stroll  on  the  beach  without  finding  at  your 
feet  a  corpse  hastily  thrust  into  the  loosened  sand,  for  dogs  to  gnaw  and 
vultures  to  make  their  meal,  or  look  across  the  harbour  without  seeing 
some  dead  body  floating,  upright  and  horrible,  in  the  face  of  the  annuner 
eun.  Days,  when  pestilence  was  abroad  through  the  encampment  hom 
Monastir  to  Varna,  and  the  stately  Gkurds,  the  flower  of  England,  the 
men  fresh  from  the  easy,  lounging  life  of  London  and  Windsor,  these 
soldiers  ^'  qui  marchent  comme  les  Dieux,"  were  so  worn  out  by  ex- 
haustion, disease,  and  the  deadly  Bulgarian  air,  that  they  had  barely 
strength  left  to  march  from  Aladyn  to  Varna.  Not  the  place  for  men 
to  dwindle  away  their  days  who  had  a  campaign,  and  a  tough  si^^e,  and 
a  bitter  winter  before  them ;  still  less  the  place  for  men  to  come  to 
whose  hearts  were  broken,  and  whose  lives  were  dark  and  hopeless. 
Action  and  excitement  are  opiates  and  panaceas  to  the  deadliest  sorrow; 
inaction  eats  into  the  gayest  heart,  and  depresses  the  lightest  spirits,  and 
men  who  will  bear  to  die  in  the  greatest  torture  without  a  murmur  or  a 
tremor  in  their  voice,  will  sicken,  and  pine,  and  grow  depressed  and  dis- 
pirited, when  waiting  and  waiting,  as  the  English  and  French  focees 
waited  on  the  pestilential  shores  of  Bulgaria. 

Yet  we  went  out  to  the  Crimea  light-heartedly  and  cheerfully  enough, 
God  knows.  NVe,  tired  of  our  easy  life  at  home,  lounging  in  dufaa, 
pacing  in  the  Ring,  and  flirting  in  Belgravian  salons,  were  glad  of  a 
chance  of  that  real  campaigning  of  which  almost  all  of  us  were  igno- 
rant,  knowing  no  hearier  fatigue  than  a  Hyde  Park  field-day  or  a 
Woolwich  sham  fight ;  and  the  men  took  it  calmly  and  cheerily,  from 
the  gravest  lance-corporal  to  the  youngest  lad  who  captivated  maid- 
servants  with  his  dainty  stable-dress.  Ours  were  as  fine  a  set  of  fellows 
as  England  ever  sent  away  from  her  barradcs,  and  though  people  teH  us 
that  our  Service  is  apt  to  make  much  of  small  grievances  (an  accusstion 
I  think  they  can  hardly  make  against  us  when  great]  ones  fall  in  to  our 
share),  the  men  bore  the  discomforts  of  shipboard,  cramped  and  cooped 
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vp)  pitdiing  and  toaiag  met  Ae  Bs^  of  Biscay,  with  noditng  to  de  but 
to  puff  ftt  theiv  pipw  and  look  at  tlie  seagulb)  and  snffior  the  miseries  of 
tiie  mal  de  mor,  imti  as  nraoh  pluck  and  patience  as  cocdd  be  expected 
from  any  Britoos. 

Women  wept  sorelj  tbe  day  our  transport  got  under  weigh ;  they 
would  have  wept  more  bitterly  still  if  diey  had  foreseen  the  pestilence  of 
Bulgaria,  tbe  shelterless  landiof  of  the  14th  of  September,  the  heaps 
ofgay  uniforms  and  stifPentng  corpses  thnst  p^le-m^le  into  a  hastily  duff 
pit;  the  long  nights  in  the  trenche%  where  men  fell  and  none  marked 
their  &11 ;  the  winter  days,  when,  more  miserri>le  than  the  poorest 
beggar  crouehing  in  a  gutter  at  home,  Englishmen  were  bidden  to  fight^ 
but  only  left  to  endure,  and  not  a  soul  in  England  seemed  to  care 
whether  they  lived  er  died. 

We  went  out  to  the  Crimea  delightedly  enough ;  most  of  us  had  a  sort 
of  indistinct  panorama  of  skbmishes  and  excitement,  of  breathless  charges 
and  handsome  Turkish  women,  of  dangers,  difficulties,  and  good  tough 
struggles,  pleasant  as  sport  but  higher  spiced ;  of  a  dashing,  brilliaol 
campaign,  where  we  should  taste  real  life  and  give  hard  hits,  and  win 
perhaps  some  honom*,  and  where'we  should  say,  **  8i  Ton  meurt,  eh  bien, 
taut  pis  V*  in  the  gay^  words  of  the  merry  French  bivouao-song.  We 
thought  of  what  our  governors  or  grandsires  had  done  in  the  Peninsula^ 
and  longed  to  do  the  same^— we  did  not  guess  that  as  different  as  the 
bundles  of  linen,  with  wrinkled,  hideous  features,  that  the  Tartars  called 
women,  were  to  the  lovely  prisoners  from  the  convents  of  flaming  Ba- 
dijoz,  would  be  the  weary,  dreary,  protracted  waiting  while  the  batteries 
strove  to  beat  in  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  to  the  brilliant  and  rapid  assault 
by  which  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  won !  I  do  not  like  to  write  of  the 
Crimea;  so  many  painful  memories  come  up  with  its  very  name; 
memories  such  as  all  who  were  out  there  must  have  by  the  score ;  of 
true  friends  slaughtered  by  negligence  and  lack  of  knowledge  ;  of  noUe 
fellows  lost  through  die  red-tapeism  of  regulation,  that  kept  its  bales  of 
drugs  miles  away  from  those  that  wanted  them,  and  would  not  g^ve  up 
necessaries  to  save  the  soldiers  from  dying  off  one  afber  another  like 
bees  in  a  smoked  hive,  without  ^*  an  order.**  Of  the  army  that  landed  in 
GalipoK,  how  many  in  six  months'  time  had  fallen  in  the  field,  and  how 
many  had  died  of  cholera,  of  dysentery,  of  pestilence,  caught  among  the 
deadly  forests  of  Bulgaria,  or  brought  on  by  the  exposure  of  the  night  of 
dietr  first  bivouac ;  of  cold,  and  fevers,  and  agues,  from  that  piercing 
wind  from  which  they  were  given  no  protection ;  from  that  deadly  firost^ 
before  which  mules,  and  horses,  and  men  went  down,  while  die  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  were  dropping  off  for  simple  lack  of  any  clothing  warmer 
than  rags  an  English  pauper  would  reject,  and  the  Household  Troops 
were  shoelesB  in  die  snow  p  A  devil  within  me  always  rises  up  when 
I  think  of  it— of  the  white  gravestones  on  Cathcart's  Hill,  and  die  rough 
burial-places  of  those  whom  sickness  and  privation  slew  when  they  had 
eome  untouched  from  under  the  very  batteries  of  the  enemy;  of  Lacy 
Yea's  face,  as  it  lav  swollen  and  almost  undistingnishable  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Kedan ;  or  Louis  Nobn's  last  shriek ;  of  our  men,  with  the 
bones  of  theb  frostbitten  hands  laid  bare ;  of  the  soldiers,  who  would 
have  foi^ht  to  the  last  gasp  with  delight,  yet  were  fbrced  to  be,  at 
they  termed  it|  with  the  iron  in  dietr  souk, — ^'poor,   bn^en^dowtn, 
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old  commissariat  mules  }^^  of  the  yoang  bo^s,  delicately  nurtured, 
and  fresh  from  every  luxury  and  comfort  in  their  homes,  where  to  wish 
was  to  havCy  and  life  was  one  bright  summer-day,  toiling  along  in  the 
blinding  snow  that  cavalry  horses  refused  to  face,  with  their  clothes 
hanging  about  them  in  miserable  tatters,  helping  their  men  to  tramp 
the  weary  five  miles  between  the  camp  and  the  commissariat  stores, 
with  a  cask  of  rum  or  biscuit ;  bearing  negligence,  privation,  storm,  and 
misery,  animatedly,  cheerily,  laughing  and  comforUng  their  men,  even 
while  their  own  young  lives  were  slowly  ebbing  away  with  a  si<JL<- 
ness  unto  death  ; — when  I  think  of  all  I  saw  and  heard,  of  all  I  know- 
was  done  and  suffered  there,  a  devil  rises  in  me  that  nothing  can  exor- 
cise. Nothing  personal  prompts  my  anger ;  I  liked  the  campaign  well 
enough  myself,  naving  one  of  the  veir  few  tents  that  stood  the  hurri* 
cane,  not  missing  more  than  nine-tenths  of  my  letters,  enjoying  the  ex* 
ceptional  blessing  of  something  like  a  warm  coat,  and  being  now  and  then 
the  happy  recipient  of  a  turkey,  or  some  coffee  that  was  noi  ground 
beans. 

I  was  rewarded  as  much  as  any  man  could  expect  to  be.  I  have  a 
medal  (shared  in  common  with  Baltic  sailors  who  never  saw  the  f«)e,  save 
when  securely  anchored  off  Cronstadt)  and  three  clasps,  like  the  privates 
of  the  Line,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  infantry  man  was  present  ai 
the  Balaklava  charge.  When  I  came  home  I  was  received  in  a  highly 
enthusiastic  manner  by  the  tenantry  at  Longholme,  who,  having  an  eye 
to  the  non-raising  of  their  rents,  would  have  cheered  the  son  of  the  lord 
of  their  manor  till  their  throats  were  hoarse,  though  he  had  been  as  great 
a  brute  as  the  Muscovites  who  bayoneted  our  wounded  on  the  field. 
No;  I  am  perfectly  content  mj^self,  being  happily  able  to  buy  my  own 
majority,  and  being,  therefore,  independent  of  that  very  precarious  thing 
'<  promotion  for  distiogwshed  services."  But  when  I  think  of  them 
all,  my  dead  friends — men  so  gallant-hearted — men  of  such  high  mettle 
and  courage,  who  went  out  so  cheerily  to  danger,  and  woG«d  death 
as  others  woo  their  brides,  and  bore  with  every  privation,  only  think- 
ing of  their  "  poor  men,"  whose  deprivations  cut  nearer  to  them  than 
their  own,  and  who  laid  down  their  lives  cheerfully  and  unrepiningly, 
though  to  many  of  them  life  was  very  sweet  and  very  precious,  dying 
of  thirst  and  gun-shot  wounds  on  the  dark  battle-field,  or-  of  typhus 
fever  or  cholera  among  the  dreary  and  crowded  hospitals — when  I 
think  of  them  all,  whose  bodies  lie  thick  where  the  sweet  wild  lavender 
is  blowing  over  the  barren  steppes  of  the  Chersonese  this  summer's 
day,  I  remember,  wrathfully,  how  civilians,  by  their  own  warm  hearths, 
sat  and  dictated  measures  by  which  whole  regiments,  starving  with 
cold,  sickened  and  died ;  and  how  Indian  officers,  used  to  the  luxuriotts 
style  of  Eastern  warfare  and  travel,  asserted  those  privations  to  be 
'<  nothing,"  which  they  were  not  called  to  bear;  and  I  fear — ^I  fear- 
that  England  may  one  day  live  to  want  such  sons  of  hers  as  she  let 
suffer  and  rot  on  the  barren  plains  of  the  Crimea,  in  such  misery  as  she 
would  shudder  to  entail  on  a  pauper  or  a  convict 

What  a  night  that  was  the  British  army  spent  on  September  14 1  Few 
of  us  will  ever  forget  our  first  bivouac  on  the  Chersonese  soil.  That 
pitiless  drenching  down-pour  of  sheets  of  ink-black  water,  soaking  through 
and  through  every  blanket  or  great-coat  that  we,  without  a  tent  over 
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any  one  of  oar  heads  in  that  furious  storm,  could  offer  to  oppose  to  its 
Tiolence — what  a  night  it  was !  his  first  taste  of  campaigDing  was  rough 
enough  to  many  a  poor  fellow.  Old  generals  accustomed  to  easy  fauteuils, 

I  pleasant  monuogs  in  cluh-windows,  slow  canters  on  park-hacks,  and 
engthened  dinners,  products  of  a  cordon  bleu,  were  &;lad  of  the  shelter 
of  a  bit  of  waterproof-wrapper,  and  envying  tibe  Duke  and  Sir  George 
Brown  their  tilted  cart.  Young  lords  and  honourables,  with  the  down 
hardly  on  their  cheeks,  fresh  from  every  luxury  and  pleasure,  accustomed 
to  get  up  at  noon  after  their  chocolate  and  French  novel,  to  be  dressed 
by  their  valet  with  finest  linen  and  most  delicious  bouquet,  were  lying 
down  with  reeking  pools  for  their  beds,  in  the  pelting,  ceaseless  storm  of 
rain  that  poured  all  night  on  their  defenceless  heads  from  the  inhospitable 
clouds  of  the  Crimea.  What  a  night  it  was !  De  Vigne,  ever  reckless 
of  weather,  had  not  even  a  blanket  to  wrap  round  him,  and  lay  there  in  the 
puddles  of  which  the  morass-like  earth  was  full,  the  rain  nouring  down 
upon  him,  the  sole  man  in  that  army  of  twenty  thousand  odd  who  did  not 
vent  his  discomfort  in  groans  or  oaths ;  perhaps  there  was  so  great  a 
tempest  waning  in  his  heart  that  all  exterior  miseries  passed  unnoticed. 
And  Sabretasche,  the  refined,  luxurious  man  of  fashion,  accustomed  to  an 
exceit  of  luxuiy  even  in  an  age  when  luxury  is  at  its  height,  who  loved 
to  surround  himself  with  every  delicacy  and  every  pleasure  that  could  lull 
the  senses  and  shut  out  the  harsher  world,  on  whose  ear,  and  eyes,  and 
taste,  anything  biaarre,  painful,  or  unsightly,  jarred  so  unspeakably,  and 
who  had  been  used  from  his  birth  to  the  most  voluptuous  and  raffing  life, 
passed  the  night  in  a  storm  to  which  we  should  not  expose  a  dog,  and  in 
discomfort  for  which  we  should  pity  a  beggar ; — yet  gave  away  the  only 
shelter  he  had,  a  Highland  plaid,  to  a  young  boy  who  had  but  lately 
joined,  a  little  fellow  with  a  face  as  fair  as  a  girl's,  and  who  had  barely 
seen  seventeen  summers,  who  was  shivering  and  shuddering  with  incipient 
ague. 

The  stamp  of  their  bitter  fate  was  upon  both  those  men ;  tlie  wounds 
were  too  deadly  and  too  recent  to  be  yet  skinned  over ;  healed  they 
deemed  th^  never  would  be,  while  their  hearts  beat  and  pulses  throbbed. 
How  Violet  and  Sabretasche  parted  Heaven  only  knew ;  no  human  eyes 
had  pried  in  upon  them  in  that  darkest  hour;  they  had  parted  on  the 
very  day  that  should  have  been  their  marriage  day;  and  of  all  the  bitter 
&rewelis  that  were  spoken  that  year,  when  so  many  of  the  best  beloved 
of  women  left  England — left,  never  to  behold  it  or  them  again — none 
was  like  unto  theirs,  when  their  lips  met  in  kisses  such  as  the  living  give 
the  dead  ere  the  tomb  shuts  them  for  ever  from  their  sight.  They  had 
parted — whether  ever  to  meet  again  on  earth  who  could  tell?  They 
had  parted— the  lives  that  should  have  blent  in  one  were  torn  asunder. 
He  left  her,  and  came  amongst  us — calm,  gentle,  kind  to  those  about 
]]iiii — ^thoughtful  of  the  comforts  and  the  needs  of  his  men  and  his  horses; 
but  his  brilliant  and  subtle  wit  was  silent;  the  melancholy  which  had 
tinged  his  character,  even  in  his  happiest  hours,  had  closed  wearily  and 
hopelessly  around  him.  His  trial  was  known  to  all;  even  the  men  who 
had  admired  Violet's  fair  fiue  when  she  had  driven  up  to  the  barracks, 
or  come  to  a  luncheon  in  the  mess-room,  had  caught  some  version  and 
some  glimmering  of  it,  and  there  was  not  one  amongst  the  Dashers  who 
did  not,  in  his  own  way,  grieve  for  and  reverence  tne  Coloners  sorrow, 
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for  not  Stmn^wsyff,  nor  YeA,  nor  Eman,  nor  7^owbri3g«,  wo^  otbt 
better  loved  by  tiiev  men  than  Vivian  Sabretasehe  was  by  his. 

De  Yigne  was  even  yet  more  altesed,  and  I,  who  knew  nothiag  of  die 
eaw^  saw  widi  astoniniment  all  the  icy  coldness  and  the  chilling  hor^ 
ness  which  had  grown  on  him  after  his  fatal  maniage,  but  wUcb  had  ef 
late  been  utterly  dissipated,  now  dosingroand  him  again  in  tenfold  gloom 
and  impenetrability.  I  could  but  guess  at  the  cause,  when  before  die 
embarkation,  I,  knowing  nothing  of  his  passion  for  Alma,  had  aAed  faim 
if  he  had  been  to  ibid  her  good-hy,  and  wondered  what  die  poor  litde 
thing  would  do  without  her  beloved  Sir  Folko ; — he  turned  on  to  me^  his 
face  white  as  death,  his  eyes  black  as  night : 

<*  Never  breathe  that  name  to  me  again  f 

I  knew  him  too  well  to  press  questions  upon  him,  and  unspesAnbly  as 
I  wondered  at  dus  abrupt  snap  of  a  friendship  which  I  bad  always 
thought  would  lead  to  something  dearer  between  a  man  of  his  ago  and  a 
girl  of  hers,  I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  my  suspicions  as  to  dto 
solution,  in  which  I  did  not  much  doubt  the  passion  dmt  De  Yigne  had 
so  contemptuously  defied  had  been  at  work.  But,  knowing  him  as  I 
did,  I  was  puned  to  see  the  bitter  gloom  whidi  had  gathered  round  him 
again,  too  deeply  for  trouble,  danger,  excitement,  or  care  of  comment, 
to  have  any  power  to  dissipate  it-;  the  fierce  and  stormy  passions  dmined 
and  pent  up  within  him  could  not  but  have  efiect  upon  his  oatward 
manner.  He  had  an  impatient,  irritable  hauteur  to  bis  men  <juite  Ibrami 
to  him,  for  to  his  soldiers  he  was  invariably  generous  and  considenrte;  be 
•was  much  more  stem  in  his  military  orders  for  before  be  had  abhorred 
siny  thing  like  martinetism ;  and  there  was  a  setded  and  iron  gloom  upon 
him  with  which  every  now  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  die  fieiy  nature  in  him 
were  at  war,  struggling  like  the  flames  of  a  volcano  witlun  its  prison  of  iea. 
From  the  dme  he  took  Dunbar*s  place  as  major  of  Ours,  I  nerver  saw  bim 
tmiU^  not  once,  diat  sunny,  sweet,  and  radiant  smile  which  used  to  fight 
up  his  face  so  strangely,  however  haughty  or  grave  the  moment  before.  I 
never  saw  him  smile,  but  I  did  see  him  now  and  then,  when  he  was  sitting 
smoking  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  or  riding  beade  me  home  from  a  deg* 
hunt  or  a  hurdle-race,  look  across  to  where  the  sea  lay,  widi  a  passionate 
agony  in  his  eyes,  which  must  have  poured  out  its  pent-up  su€Fering  in  a 
resistless  dde  under  the  shadow  of  night  and  solitude.  All- he  seemed  to 
live  for  was  headlong  and  reckless  danger,  if  he  could  have  had  it.  Itie 
thing  that  roused  him  the  most  since  we  left  England  was  when  St; 
Amand,  Bosquet,  Forey,  and  dieir  staff  rode  along  the  front  of  aor 
columns  before  Alma,  and  we  were  told  what  the  Marshal  said  to  die 
65th,  <*  English,  I  hope  you  will  fight  well  to-day." 

"  By  Heaven  !'*  swore  De  Yigne,  fiercely,  "if  I  had  been  near  dait 
fellow  I  would  have  told  him  we  will  fight  as  we  fought  at  Waterioo  !* 

It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  him,  as  to  us  all,  that  the  Cavalty  eould  not  ^ 
more  on  iheSOtfa,  when  we  sat  in  our  saddles,  seeing  the  serried  oolunms 
of  the  Line  dash  through  the  hissing  waters,  red  with  blood  and  f oamn^ 
with  the  storm  of  shot,  and  force  their  way  through  the  vineyards  of  die 
Ahna — that  litde  tortuous  stream  where  we  tasted  blood  for^^  fiiot  tiaie 
on  Crimean  soil,  whose  name,  with  all  his  seif-conHnand,  made  Do  Vigso 
wince  more  than  a  Cossack  hmoe  thrust  through  bis-side  would  hafo  donK 
We  had  not  enough  to  do  to  satisfy  any  one  of  us.     SabratesdM  fad 
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longed  to  lead  the  meni  in  \diofle  efficiency  todo  snyihing  faewwrimoet 
as  firm  a  belierer  as  poor  Nolan,  on  to  aome  such  briUiniit  change  as 
Anglecea'Sy  when  his  magnificent  rush  of  Royals,  Grejs,  end  Enniskil« 
leners  eaptored  the  eagles  of  D'Erlon's  brignde ;  and  De  Vigne  envied, 
with  all  the  appreciation  and  admirii^  envy  of  a  beau  sabieur  who  knew 
what  g^ood  fighting  really  wns,  the  mdividoal  hair^breadth  escape  of  the 
Guacds,  the  rush  of  the  Fosiliers,  the  way  that  Sir  Colin's  Highlandera 
won  their  bonnets.  To  hare  sit  like  targets  for  the  Russians*  romid 
shots,  thoneh  our  men  were  as  immovable  as  if  that  storm  of  balls  that 
tore  through  our  lines  and  ripped  np  our  horses  had  been  soft  summer 
rain,  was  much  too  quiet  bosuKSB  for  any  of  as.  When  we  awoke  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  to  march  on  to  Kateha,  awoke  in  the  dull, 
dusky  fog,  through  whidi  the  watelnfires  struggled  with  the  heavy 
damp  and  dew,  and  the  rich  thrilling  rM  of  the  French  bonis  and  drums 
and  trumpets,  all  blending  in  one  wild  fiourish,  came  rolling  its  stirring 
music  throngh  the  valley  of  the  Ahna,  De  Yigne  looked  back  to  the 
plain,  where  nigh  eight  hundred  men  lay  wounded  and  helpless,  with 
only  one  EngliSi  surgeon — Thompson  of  tiie  44th — left  with  them  to 
care  for  their  gnat  needs,  and  as  he  looked  wished,  I  believe,  that  the 
stinging,  tfaroblnng  agony  of  his  life  had  been  stilled  there  once  for 
ever,  and  that  he  could  have  fallen  in  the  stead  of  little  Walsham  of 
the  Artillery,  or  Monck  of  the  7th,  or  any  other  of  the  many  shovelled 
into  those  yawning  pits  hastily  dug  on  the  hill-side  for  the  dead  that  had 
fallen  among  the  vineyards  of  Alma, 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  intrude  a  history  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign  upon  yon.  Most  of  you  have  somebody  either  beside  yon,  or  in 
your  family,  or  on  your  visiting  list,  who  will  tell  yon  better  tnan  I  can 
write  (sboe  each  man  sees  things  through  his  own  lorgnon,  and  then 
never  was  a  battle  yet  fought,  nor  even  ^  most  insignificant  skirmish, 
of  whtdi  eadi  individual  present  had  not  his  own  particular  account,  di^ 
fering  in  pretty  well  everything  from  his  comrades)  of  all  we  did  and  all 
we  did  not  do.  Besides,  the  Crimea  is  getting  rococo  now,  and  it  is  the 
£ashion  to  look  at  it  as  a  dim  era  of  the  past,  and  the  blood  spilt  and  the 
bodies  strewn  so  thick  upon  its  barren  steppes  have  been  superseded  in 
interest  by  the  '*  great  national  movement"  of  those  civilians  who  are  just 
now  frantically  leaving  briefs  and  banks,  offices  and  drnmbers  and  con- 
sultation-rooms, to  shoot  at  butts,  and  show  themselves  in  the  streets, 
after  the  eccentric  manner  of  all  anaateurs,  in  the  glory  of  their  full 
sleeves,  Albert  hats,  and  waving  cocktails.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
bore  yon  with  a  history  of  the  Crimea.  We  would  fidn  havedone  much 
more  there  if  they  had  let  us,  and  what  we  did  do  vre  do  not  need  to  din 
into  anybody,  since  it  was  our  simfJest  and  our  plainest  doty. 

We  were  weary  of  inaction ;  our  Arm  of  the  service  had  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  ;  we  were  not  allowed  to  push  on  the  pursuit  at  Alma,  nor 
the  clmrge  at  Mackenzie's  Ftn'm;  we  were  stung  by  certain  individual 
sneers  that  we  wen  ^^  too  fine  gentlemen  for  our  work,"  and  we  wen 
longing  to  proye,  as  we  should  have  done  long  befbn  if  opportunity  had 
not  been  denied  us,  that  if  we  wen  *'  above  our  business  of  collecting 
supplies  for  the  army,"  we  eould,  if  we  had  the  chanee,  send  home  to 
England  such  a  tale  as  would  show  them  how  cheaply  the  fine  gentiemto 
of  the  Light  Cavaliy  held  life  when  honour  claimed.it,  and  would  cover 
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our  slanderers  for  erer  in  the  shame  of  their  own  lies.  Whether 
it  was  from  necessity  or  horn  injustice,  opinions  differed,  hut  we  felt 
that  our  Arm  had  not  had  the  opportunities  given  us  we  might  have 
had,  and  De  Vigne  was  not  alone  in  the  hitter  oaths  he  swore  at  the 
enforced  inaction  of  the  Light  Cavaby,  when  we  might  have  shown  them 
what  we  could  do,  had  we  only  heen  allowed,  hoth  at,  and  subsequent  to. 
Alma.  He  was  not  alone  in  the  glow  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  "  some- 
thing to  do,"  when,  at  half-past  seven,  the  news  of  the  Russians'  advance 
came  down  to  our  camp  on  the  dawn  of  the  25th  of  October,  and  with- 
out time  for  the  men  to  water  the  horses,  or  get  any  breakfast  for  them- 
selves, we  were  roused  by  the  notes  of  Boot  and  Saddle,  and  drawn  up  on 
the  slopes  behind  the  redoubts.  The  story  of  that  day  is  well  enough 
known  in  England.  How  brightly  the  sun  shone  that  morning,  dancing 
on  the  blue  strip  of  sea,  and  flashing  on  the  lines  of  steel  gleaming  and 
bristling  below,  on  the  solid  masses  of  the  Russians,  with  their  glittering 
lances  and  sabres,  and  their  gay  accoutred  skirmishers  whirling  before 
their  line  of  march  like  swallows  in  the  air;  on  the  fierce-eyed,  rapid, 
brilliant  Zouaves  lying  behind  the  earthworks  ;  on  our  Light  and  Heavy 
brigades  in  front  of  our  camp  ;  on  Sir  Colin's  Highlanders  drawn  up  two 
deep ;— the  93rd  did  not  need  to  alter  their  line  even  to  receive  the 
magnificent  charge  of  masses  of  Muscovite  cavalry.  How  brightly  the 
sun  shone, — and  how  breathlessly  we  waited  in  that  dead  silence,  only 
broken  by  the  clink  and  the  ring  of  the  horses'  bits  and  the  unsheathing 
of  sabres,  as  the  Russians  came  up  the  valley,  those  splendid  masses  of 
cavalry  moving  en  echelon  up  to  the  attack.  Breathless  every  man  on 
the  slopes  and  in  the  valley,  French  and  English,  soldier  and  amateur, 
waited,  while  the  g^nd  line  of  the  Muscovite  Horse  rode  on  to  the 
93rd,  who  quietly  awaited  them,  motionless  and  impenetrable  as  a  wall 
of  granite,  firm  and  invulnerable  as  their  own  Highland  sea-wall — 
awaited  them,  till  with  their  second  volley,  rolling  out  on  the  clear  morn- 
ing air,  they  sent  that  splendid  body  of  horse  flying,  shivered,  like  sea- 
foam  breaking  on  a  rock.  Then  came  the  time  for  Scarlett  and  his 
Heavies — when  the  Russian  Lancers,  and  Hussars,  and  Dragoons  galloped 
over  the  hill,  their  squadrons  twice  our  length  and  more  than  twice  our 
depth,  and  the  trumpets  rang  out  twice,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  his  stafl^ 
the  French  generals  and  their  masses  of  infantry,  and  all  the  lookers-on 
gathered  up  yonder  on  the  heic^hts,  held  their  breath  when  Greys  and 
Enniskilleners,  with  the  joyous  cheer  of  the  one,  the  wild  shout  of  the  other 
ringing  through  the  air,  rushed  at  the  massive  columns  of  the  Russians, 
charged  in  amongst  them,  shaking  their  serried  masses  as  a  huiricane 
shakes  woodland  trees ;  and  closing  with  their  second  line  as  it  came 
up  to  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  priest-blessed  Muscovite  lances, 
mingled  p^le-m^ie  with  them,  their  swords  crossing  and  flashing  in  the 
fdr,  reckless  of  all  odds,  cutting  their  way  inch  by  inch  through  the  dense 
squadrons  closing  round  them — ^those  *' beautiful  grey  horses"  pushing 
their  road  with  that  dash  and  daring  which  had  once  won  them  Napoleon's 
admiration — till  the  1st  Royals,  the  4th  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  rushed 
in  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  the  Russian  columns  flying  over  the  plain  like  a 
routed  herd  of  cattle  without  a  leader.  How  the  lookers-on  cheered  them, 
waving  their  caps  in  their  hands  and  shouting  rapturous  applause,  till  the 
heights  rang  again,  as  the  Brigadier  and  his  Heavies  rode  back  from  their 
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assault! — and  De  \lgne  muttered,  as  he  glanced  down  the  line  of  our 
light  brigade : 

*'  By  Heaven !  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  have  ridden  that  charge  with 
the  Greys !     When  is  our  turn  to  come  ?" 

Our  turn  was  near  at  hand.  An  hour  after  we  received  the  order 
to  advance  on  the  Russian  ^ns.  With  the  blame,  on  whomsoever  it 
may  lie  of  that  rash  order,  I.  have  nothing  to  do.  That  vexatious  ques- 
tion can  never  be  settled,  since  he  on  whose  shoulders  they  place  it  lies 
in  the  valley  of  Balaklava,  the  first  victim  to  it  that  fell,  and  cannot  raise 
his  voice  to  reply,  or  give  the  lie,  if  it  be  a  lie,  to  his  calumniators,  as  he 
would  have  done  so  fearlessly  in  his  life.  If  Loub  Nolan  were  to  blame, 
his  passionate  love  for  our  Arm  of  the  service,  and  his  jealousy  over  its 
honour,  his  belief  that  Ught  Cavalry  would  do  all  and  anything  though  it 
were  the  work  of  demigods,  and  his  irritation  that  hitherto  we  had  not 
been  given  the  opportunity  we  might  have  had,  must  plead  his  excuse; 
and  I  think  his  daring  spirit,  his  brilliant  courage,  and  the  memory  of 
that  joyous  cheer  to  his  Hussars  which  ended  in  the  wild  death-cry 
which  none  who  heard  can  ever  forget,  might  be  enough  to  silence  the 
angry  jar  and  jangle  of  contention  above  his  grave,  and  set  the  seals  of 
oblivion  upon  his  error. 

The  order  was  given  us  to  take  the  Russian  guns.  For  the  first  time 
rince  we  had  land^  a  light  of  joy  and  pleasure  came  into  the  Colonel's 
mournful  eyes;  and  hifl|  old  proud,  glad,  sunlit  smile  flashed  over  De 
Yigne's  face.  We  were  so  sick  of  inaction,  of  riding  about  the  Cher- 
sonese doing  nothing,  and  letting  other  men's  names  go  home  in  the 
despatches ! 

The  order  was  g^ven  to  take  the  Russian  guns.  At  ten  minutes  past 
eleven  we  of  the  Light  Brigade  shook  our  bridles  and  dashed  off  in  the 
morning  sunlight  towards  the  Russian  battery.  Lookers-on  tell  me  thev 
could  hardly  mdit  that  we,  so  few  in  numbers,  and  entirely  unsupported, 
were  going  to  charge  an  army  in  position,  and  that  they  gave  us  up  for 
hopeless  destruction  as  we  swept  past  them  full  gaUop^  the  sunshine  catch* 
ing  the  points  of  our  sabres  and  flashing  off  our  harness.  If  they  did  not 
credit  it,  we  did.  We  knew  it  was  against  all  maxims  of  war  for  cavalry 
to  act  without  support  or  infimtry  at  hand.  We  knew  that  in  all  pro- 
bability few  indeed,  if  any  of  us,  would  ever  oome  back  from  that  rapid 
and  deadly  ride.  But  the  order  was  given.  There  were  the  guns — and 
away  we  went,  quickening  from  trot  to  canter,  and  from  eanter  to  gallop, 
as  we  drew  nearer  to  them.  On  we  went,  spurring  our  horses  across  the 
space  that  divided  us  from  those  grim  fiery  mouths.  On  we  went: 
Sabretasche's  silvery  voice  cheering  us  on,  and  the  delicate  white  hand 
that  Belgravian  belles  admired  pointing  to  the  guns  before  us;  De  Vigne 
a  little  in  advance  of  us  all,  sitting  down  in  his  saddle  as  in  byo^one 
days,  when  he  led  the  field  across  Northanipton  pastures  or  Leices- 
tershire bulfinches,  a  glow  upon  his  face,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  his 
»teeth  set,  his  fingers  clenched  on  the  true  steel  that  had  done  trusty 
work  for  him  before  then  among  the  Indian  jungles.  On  we  went.  All 
/was  conscious  of  was  of  a  feverish  exultation  ;  a  wild,  causeless  delight; 
a  fierce,  tiger-like  longing  to  be  at  them,  and  upon  them.  The  ring  of 
the  horses'  iron  hoofs,  the  chink  of  the  rattling  bits,  the  dashing  of  chains 
and  sabres,  the  whistle  and  screech  of  tfie  bullets  as  they  flew  amongst  us 
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firom  the  liedmtbt,  all  maJea  miMc  kl  nif'Mrto  wUoh  rnhbamek  b«it  with 
delicious  excitement  God  knows  how  it  is,  bat  in  such  hoiif»«s  tfaat-dM 
last  things  cm  thiflSv  of  is  the  dMth  so  noir  at  hand  Thoagfe  men 
reeled  from  their  saddles  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  groani  at  every  step,  and 
ridflrlest  ehavgvm  fled  snordng  aod  woundttl  fttxa  o«r  nudes ;  though  the 
guns  from  th»  ndoubt  poumd  oa  us  as  w«  swept  past,  aod  vollsjeof  rifles 
and  musketiy  rsiked  our  rasdcs;  tiboiigh  erery  nument  gnat  gaps  were 
Bsade,  till  the  fire  fatoke  our  fint  lioe,  aod  the  seooad  had  to  fill  it  up; 
though  from,  the  thirty  guns  before  ospound  a  deadly  fire^  whooe  muiu 
derons  balls  fell  amongst  us  as  we  lode,  okarii^  scorer  of  saddles^ 
sweeping  down  horses  aod  men,  and  strewing  tho.  pUn  as  w<a  panad  with 
quivenng  human  bodies^  aod  ohafgers^rolling  over  and.  osier  ia  their deatiw 
agony,— OQi we  rode^dowo  into  that  fiery  emhraoe  o£  soiohe  aod  flame 
that  stretehed  oat  its  arms  aad  hissed  its  fell  kisses  at  oi  from  the  Roa* 
Bian  line.  I£is  sword  whirling  and  flashing  siboTe  his  head,  Da  Vigna 
spuired  his  horse  into  the  dense  ensoke  of  the  bkzing  faattesies*  With  a 
cheer  to  his  men^  in  that  sweet  aai  silvery  voice  that  had  whispared  soeh 
soft  love*vDwe  in  woaien's  eaie^  Sobrstasehe  led  us  in  betweeo  die  gone. 
Every  ooe  woe  for  himself  then,  aa  we  dashed  ioto  the  fanktery  aad  sabred 
the  gunners  at  their  posts,  while  the  oblique  fire  feom  the  hiUs,  aod  the 
dieeet'  fire  of  musketry,  poured  in  upon  us*  Prodigies  of  vdbonr  were  done 
Aere  never  to  be  chmnicled.  Twiee  diroi^h  the  Uin£o^  oniike  I  sanr 
Do  Vigne  beside  me — the  Charmed  Life,  aa  they  had  cdled  him  in  India 
— -neckleas  of  the  storm  of  balk  that  fell  about  him^  sitting  io  hie  saddle 
aa  firmly  as  if  he  wese  at  a  Pytdiley  meet.  We  had  no  breatfaing- 
time  to  think  of  others  in  that  desperate  struggle,  but  onee  I  heard 
Kgott  near  me  shoot  osik,  '<  The  CoWoel's  down!"  Thaok  Ged  it  was 
not  true  ;  down  he  was,  to  be  sure,  fer  his  horse  was  k31ed  under  him  by 
a  round  shot;  but*  Sebretasohe  sprang  up  again  in  an  instant,  as  ealaa 
and  colleeted  as  though  he  were  pacing  ihe  lUng  in  Hyde  Pack,  vaulted 
on  a  riderleas  eharger  thateiaa  by  him,  and  stnaok  down  a  gannar  die  nest 
moment,  his  fece  all  the  while  as  pale  and  aa  inmaanve  as  if  he  were  to 
a  drawing-rooQi  at  home.  That  wild  m^Ue !  I  oan  remember  nothing 
distinctly  in  it,  save  the  mad  tbarat  fer  blond  that  at  such  a  time  rises  in 
one  as  savagely  as  in  a  beast  of  piey.  A  shot  stnodc  n^  lelit  arm, 
breaking  the  bene  above  my  wrist ;  hot  I  was  oooscious  of  no  pain  as  we 
broke  tluough  the  eolomn  of  Russian  infentry,  sanding  them  flying  before 
US)  broken  and  eeattered  like,  thbilo-down  upon  the  wind,  and  were  re- 
turning  from  our  ofaaige,  as  hziUiantly  aa  the  Seats  and  Enniskilleners 
had  returned  from  theirs,  when,  se  you  know,  the  flank  fire  from  the  luli 
battery  opened  upon  us*— an  enemy  we  oonld  net  reach  or  silenee— and  a 
mass  of  Russian  Lancers  were  hurled,  upon  our  flank.  SheweU  and  hie 
8th  cut  through  them — ^we  stayed  for  an  eooouater,  hemmed  in  on  every 
side,  shrouded— -our  little  handful  of  mcnr— by  (iie  dense  columns  of  their 
troops.  It  waa  hot  work,  work  that  stietwed  the  plain  with  the  Englidi 
Light  Brigade,  sa  a  harveet-field  is  strewn  with  v^eat-ean  eve  the  eheaves 
are  gathered.  But  we  should  have  broken  through  them  still,  no  matter 
what  the  odds,  for  there  were  deeds  of  individwd  daring  done  in  that 
desperate  struggle  which  would  make  the  chillest  blood  glow,  and  the  most 
lethargic  listeuer  kindle  into  admiration.  We  should  bave  out  through 
them^  00^  q[ne  eoAte,  but  that  honible  volley  of  grape  and  canister,  on 
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whiiili  aU  EiBope  hfts  oriaji  Bhame^  poured  on  fnend  and  {qb  from  the 
gasmen  who  bad  fled  before  our  charge,  the  balls  singing  with  tbdr 
muvdeeoua-  hm  thrxMigh  the  ur,  and  Sdlinfl^  on  the  atsLviog  mass  of 
bumaa  lii%  where  English  and  Rusflsan  fought  together,  icairving  death 
auddeettuetaon  with  its  coward  fire  into  the  ranks  of  hodi,  and  stamging 
the  Chnrch-blesaed  troeps  of  the  Czar  with  ineffaoeaUe  infiunj- 

It  waa  with  biiter  hearts  and  deadly  thoughts  that  we,  the  remnant  of 
the  Six  Hundred,  rode  back,  leaving  the  flower  of  the  light  Brigade 
dead  or  dying  before  those,  murderous  Russian  guns ; — and  it  waa  all  done, 
all  over,  in  fivo-attd-twenty  minutes — ^less  tlwn  a  fox-hunt  would  hatpa 
taken  at  home ! 

De  Vigne  was  unhurt.  The  Charmed  life  must  still  have  had  hb  fl^U 
about  him,  for  if  any  man  in  the  Cavalry  had  risked  dsaxgiBr  and  courted 
death  that  day  he  had.  done  bo  ;  but  he  rode  out  of  the  lines  at  Balaklava 
indiant  even  a  soratch.  Sabretaaclie  had  been  hit  by  a  ball  which  had 
Qldyt  gcaaed  his  shoulder ;  the  delicajbe  and.  raffia^  man  of  fashion  would 
have  laaghed.at  a  maioh  more  deadly  wound.  We  were  not  too  *<  fine 
eentlemen"  £ar  4luU  work,  but  rather  went  through  it  perhaps  the  better 
m  having  oome  of  a  nee  that  for  many  generations  had  never  ^  funked," 
and  bearing  names  that  cowardice  or  dishonour  had  never  touched.  With 
tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  Sabretasche  looked  back  one  morning  to  the 
phis  wheee  io  many  of  his  Elashers  had  fiJlen,  torn  and  mangled  in  ihe 
bloody  jawB  of  thMe  gnm  batterieB,  the  daring  spirits  quenched,  the 
vjgoncMis  lives  speot^  the  gallant  fooas  feod  &r  the  worms,  and  he  turned 
to  De  Vigne  with  a  mournful  amile,  ^<  Cm  bono  f" 

True  indeed — eui  bono  t  that  waste  of  heroic  human  life.  There  was 
a  bitter  signifioance  in  his  fevourite  sarcasm,  which  the  potentates,  who 
for  their  ova  mivate  ends  had  drenched  the  Cbersoneae  m  blood,  would 
have  found  it  haid  to  answer.  Cui  bono  indeed  !  Their  bonea  lie  whiten- 
ing there  in  the  valley  of  Balaklava ;  fresh  fancies  amuse  and  agitate  the 
nations;  the  Light  Cavafary  charge  is  cokUy  critidsed  and  pronounced 
torafooleiy,  and  their  names  are  only  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  some 
few  women  whose  lives  were  desolation  when  they  felL 
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la  their  salon  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  that  crowded,  gaudy,  and  much-* 
bedizened  room,  sat,  as  they  had  sat  twelve  months  before,  old  Fantyre 
and  the  Treiusis,  the  old  woman  huddled  up  among  a  pile  of  cushions^ 
shawls,  iuid  furs,  with  her  feet  on  a  cfaadfferette,  older  and  uglier,  with 
her  wig  awry,  and  her  little  piercing  black  eyes  roving  about  like  a 
monkey's  as  she  drank  her  accustomed  demie  tasse,  which,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, looked  most  suspiciously  like  cognac  undefiled;  the  younger 
one,  with  her  coarse,  dashing,  full-blown,  highly-tinted  beauty  not  shown 
off  to  the  best  advantage,  for  it  was  quite  early  morning,  madame 
n'etait  pas  visible,  of  course,  in  common  with  all  Parisiennes,  whether 
Farisienne  by  birth  or  by  adoption  ;  and  not  being  visible,  the  Trefusis 
had  not  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  dress,  but  hastily  en^loped  in  a 
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peignoir,  looked  oeitainly,  though  the  was  a  fine  woman  sdll,  not  euedy 
calculated  to  please  the  taste  of  a  high-born  gentleman  used  to  the  nglit 
and  the  society  of  delicate  aristocrates  (though,  truly,  before  they  are 
made  up,  some  of  those  self*same  delicate  aristocrates !  but,  taiasoos 
nous !  If  we  pried  into  the  composition  of  the  entremets  at  V^soors'  or 
the  Trois  Freres,  should  we  enjoy  the  dainties  of  them?). 

<*  Well,  my  dear,  ain*t  he  kUled  yet  ?"  demanded  old  Fantyre,  in  her 
liveliest  treble. 

^*  No,'*  said  the  Trefusis,  running  her  eye  through  the  returns  of  the 
25th  October.  <<  Major  Halkett,  Captein  Nolan,  Lord  Fitsgibbon— lots 
of  them— but— ^" 

^<  Not  ihe  right  one,**  chuckled  the  old  Fantyre,  who,  though  she  had 
her  own  private  reasons  for  desiring  De  Vigne*8  demise,  as  his  property 
was  so  ruled  that  a  considerable  portion  must  have  come  to  his  wife  whe- 
ther he  had  willed  it  so  or  not,  had  still  that  exquisite  pleasure  in  the 
Trefusis's  mortiBcation  which  better  people  than  the  old  Viscountess  in- 
dulge in  now  and  then  at  their  fneuds'  expense.  "  Deuce  take  the  man ! 
Tiresome  creature  it  is;  shot  and  sabre  carry  off  lots  of  pretty  fellows  out 
there.  Why  on  earth  can't  they  touch  him  ?  And  that  beautiful  crea- 
ture, Vivian  Sabretasche,  is  he  all  right?'* 

"  Slightly  wounded— that's  all.*' 

<<  How  cross  you  are,  my  dear.  If  yon  must  not  wear  widow's  weeds, 
I  can't  help  it,  can  IP  They're  not  becoming,  my  dear — not  at  all; 
though  if  a  woman  knows  how  to  manage  'em,  she  may  do  a  good  deal 
under  her  crape.  Men  ain't  afraid  of  a  widow  as  they  are  of  an  unmar^ 
ried  woman,  though  Heaven  knows  they  need  be  if  they  knew  all ;  the 
''  dear  departed"  *s  a  capital  dodge  to  secure  a  new  pigeon.  Mark  my 
words,  my  dear,  De  Vigne  won't  die  just  because  you  wish  luml" 

"  Wish  him  I"  reiterated  the  Trefusis.  "  How  disagreeably  yoo 
phrase  things.  Lady  Fantyre." 

**•  Give  'em  their  right  names,  my  dear  P  Yes,  I  believe  that  u  un- 
common disag^eable  for  most  people,"  chuckled  the  old  woman.  ^*  In 
my  time,  you  know,  we  weren't  so  particular;  if  we  did  naughty  things 
(and  we  did  very  many,  my  dear,  almost  as  many  as  people  do  now!),  we 
weren't  ashamed  to  call  ^m  by  their  dictionary  names.  Humbug's  a 
new-fangled  thing,  as  well  as  a  new-fangled  word.  They  say  we  were 
coarse;  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure;  I  suppose  we  were;  but  I  know  we 
didn't  love  things  under  the  rose  and  sneak  out  of  'em  in  daylight  as 
you  nineteenth-centuiy  people  do ;  our  men,  if  they  went  to  the  casinoes 
at  night,  didn't  go  to  Bible  meetings,  and  Mamtenanoe-of-Immacu- 
late- Society  boards,  and  Regenerated  Magdalene'  Refuges  the  next 
morning — as  they  do  now-a-days.  However,  if  we  were  more  con- 
sistent, we  weren't  so  Christian,  I  suppose !  Lor'  bless  me,  what  a  deal 
of  cant  there  is  about  in  the  world  now ;  even  you,  whom  I  did  think 
was  pretty  well  as  unscrupulous  as  anybody  I  ever  met,  won't  allow  you'd 
have  liked  to  see  De  Vigne  among  them  returns.  I  know  when  poor 
old  Fantyre  died.  Lady  Rougepot  says  to  me,  '  What  a  relief,  my  dear!* 
and  I'm  sure  /never  thought  of  differing  from  her  for  a  minute !  You've 
never  had  but  one  checkmate  in  your  life,  Constance — ^with  that  little 
girl  Trevelyan — Tressillian — what's  her  name?" 

"Little  devU!"  said  the  Trofusis, bitterly ;  she  had  not  grown  the 
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choicest  io  her  expressions,  from  constant  contact  with  the  Fantjre.  "  I 
saw  her  a^^in  the  other  day." 

"Here?" 

*^  Yes ;  in  the  Rue  Vivienne — ^in  a  fleariste's  shop.  I  passed  her  quite 
dose;  she  knew  me  again.  I  could  tell  that  by  the  scorn  there  was  in 
her  eyes  and  the  sneer  that  came  on  her  lips.  Little  fool !  with  the 
narriage  certificate  before  her  very  eyes,  she  wouldn't  believe  the  truth.** 

**The  scheme  was  so  good  it  deserved  complete  success.  I  hate 
that  little  thing — such  a  child  as  she  looks  to  nave  put  one  down,  and 
outgeneralled  one's  plans." 

**  Child !"  chuckled  old  Fantyre ;  she  wasn't  so  much  of  a  child  but 
what  she  could  give  you  one  of  the  best  retorts  I  ever  heard.  '^  It  was  a 
pity  you  didn't  learn  the  semblance  of  a  lady  to  support  you  in  the 
assumption  of  your  r6]e!"  Vastly  good,  vastly  good;  how  delighted 
Selwyn  would  have  been  with  that. 

*'  Little  devil !"  repeated  the  Trefnsis  agun.  '^  I  hate  the  sight  of 
that  girl's  great  dark-blue  eyes.  De  Vtme  shall  never  see  her  again 
if  I  can  help  it,  little,  contemptuous,  haughty  creature !" 

«* She's  a  lady,  ain't  she?"  said  the  Fantyre,  drily. 

/'I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  She  is  as  proud  as  a  princess,  though  she's 
notliing  but  an  artist  after  all.  Good  gracious !  Who  is  that  ?"  said  the 
Trefnsis,  as  she  heard  a  ring  at  the  entrance,  giving  a  hurried  dismayed 
glance  at  her  negligde.  '^  It  can't  be  Anatole  nor  De  Brissac ;  they 
never  come  so  early." 

**  If  they  do,  my  dear,  beauty  unadorned,  you  know        " 

'<  Stuff!"  sud  the  Trefusis,  angrily.  "  Beauty  unadorned  would  get 
uncommonly  few  admirers  in  these  days.     Perhaps  it's  nobody  for  us." 

As  she  spoke  a  servant  entered,  and  brought  her  a  piece  of  paper  with 
a  few  words  on  it,  unfolded  and  unsealed. 

**  What's  that,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Lady  Fantyre,  eagerly. 

*^  Only  my  dressmaker,"  said  the  Trefusis,  with  affected  carelessness, 
but  with  an  uneasy  frown,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  old  lady. 

*' Dressmaker !"  chuckled  the  Fantyre,  as  she  was  left  alone.  *'If 
you've  any  secrets  from  me,  my  dear,  we  shall  soon  quarrel.  Fve  no 
objection  whatever  to  living  with  you  as  long  as  you  have  that  poor 
fellow's  three  thousand  a  year,  and  we  can  make  a  tidy  little  income  with 
you  to  attract  the  young  men,  and  me  to  play  whist  and  ecart^  with  'em ; 
but  if  you  begin  to  hold  any  cards  I  don't  see  I  shall  throw  up  the  game, 
though  we  have  played  it  some  time  together.** 

While  old  Fantyre,  who  had  this  single  virtue  amongst  all  her  vices, 
that  she  was  candid  about  them — more  than  can  be  said  of  most  sinners-— 
thus  talked  to  herself  over  her  cognac  and  coffee ;  the  Trefusis  had  gone, 
demi-toilette  and  all,  into  the  salle,  where  there  awaited  her  a  neat,  slight 
fair  man,  with  a  delicate  badine  and  gold  studs,  who  looked  something 
between  a  valet,  an  actor,  aiid  a  would-be  dandy — such  as  you  may  see 
by  scores  any  day  in  Oxford-street,  or  on  the  Boulevards,  hanging  about 
the  Bads,  or  lounging  in  the  parterre  of  the  Od^on. 

He  smiled,  a  curious  slight  smile,  as  the  Trefusis  entered. 

«<yous  yoUa,  Madame!  Not  en  grande  tenue  to-day ;  too  early  for 
your  pigeons  I  suppose  ?  I  dare  say  yon  and  the  old  lady  make  a  very 
good  thing  out  of  it,  though  of  course  you  only  entertam  immaculate 
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foeiety,  fior  finr  yon  should  give  tbe  Ifi^  a  dsmnM  to  hang  joa  i^ 
before  a  certain  Law  Court,  eh  7* 

<*  What  did  you  come  for  go  soon  aeain  T*  demanded  the  Tjiefmis^ 
abruptly,  with  as  scant  ^courtesy  as  might  ha.  ^^  I  have  only  five  minutes 
to  spare,  you  had  better  not  waste  it  in  idle  talk." 

"  What  do  I  oome  for,  ma  belle  ?  Nov,  what  should  I  come  fixr? 
What  do  I  ever  come  for,  pray  ?"  netumad  her  Tisitary  in  nowise  dUpUHiocdj 
but  rather  amused  at  her  annoyanoe. 

"  Money !"  retorted  the  Trefiisis,  with  aa  angzy  glam.  ^'  Ton  will 
get  none  to-day,  I  can  assure  you !" 

The  man  laughed. 

"  Now  why  always  keep  up  this  little  fume  ?  Money  I  wish  £od— 
money  you  will  .give  me.  Why  midfie  the  same  amusing,  little  denial  of 
it  every  time.'* 

^<  It  is  no  amusing  little  denial  to-day,  at.all^vente,"  ssdd  the  Ti»&iii% 
eoldly.     ^^  I  have  none  left.     I  cannot  give  you  what  I  have  not." 

He  laughed,  and  played  a. tattoo  with  the  cornelian. head  of  his  oane.. 

«  Very  well,  then  I  will  go  to  the  Major." 

'*  You  cannot.     He  is  in  the  Crimea." 

''To  the  Crimea  I  can  go  to-morrow»  belle  amia,  in  the  soFvioe  of  a 
gentleman  who  has  a  &ncy  to  vist  it  But  I  am  tined  of  playing  Ae 
valet,  though  it  is  amusing  enough  sometimes ;  and,  indeed^  as  you  ps^ 
so  very  badly,  I  have  been  thiakiiig  of  writing  to  De  Vigii%  he  will  give 
me  anything  I  ask,  for  my  information." 

The  Trefusis's  eyes  grew  fienow,  but  she  tuxned  pale  and  wavered. 

"  A  line  of  mine  will  tell  the  Mi^or,  you  know,  belle  amie — and  the 
crime  is  actionable — and  I  don't  fancy  he  w«ll  he  inclined  to  be  venr 
gentle  to  his  wife — n^  Lucy  Davis,,  eh  f  he  went  on,  amused  to  watcA 
the  changes  on  her  face.  He  will  pay  very  highlvt  too*^what  ave  a 
few  thousands  to  him  ?*--he  is  as  lavish  as  the  winda;  as  proud  as  Ae 
devil,  and  hating  Mme.  sa  funme  as  he  dcM^  he  will. give  me,  I  have  no 
doubt,  anything  I  ask.  It  will  be  a  muoh  batter  investment  for  me ;  I 
won't  trouble  you  any  more,  Lucy;  Lshall  write  to  the  Major  at  oooe." 

He  rose,  and  took  his  hat;  hut  the  Trefuns  intanDapted.him. 

*'  Stay — wait  a  moment — how  much  do  you  want.? 

*'  Fifty  pounds  now,  and. as  much. this  4ay  week." 

'*  Impossible  I  I  have  not  half  " 

*'  Glad  to  hear  it,  madame.  The  Miyor  will  be  the  much  better  pay* 
master.  With  his  thousands  I  can  get  a  life  annuity*  buy  stock,  take 
shares,  do  what  I  like,  even— who  knows  F-^beceme  an  eminenjdy  sespeet- 
able  member  of  society !  Adieu.  I  belle  amie ;  when  we  next  meet  it  wiH 
be  in  the  law-courts  over  the  water." 

'<  Villain !"  swore  the  Treftisis,  with  afieme  flash  of  her  black  eyea 

He  laughed : 

^*  Not  at  all ;  you  have  the  monopoly  of  any  villany  there  may  be 
in  the  transaction.  Adieu !  what  ehail  I  say  from  you  to  the  Majoi^-^ 
any  tender  message  ?'' 

**  Wait,"  cried  the  Trefusis,  hurriedly.  "  I  have  five  nape — I  oould 
let  you  have  more  to*morrow;  andi — ypu  could  take  one.  of  my  hraoe- 

**  One !  No,  thank  you»  the  other  plan  will  be  best  for  me.  I  am 
tired  of  these  instalments,  and  De  Vigno         " 
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•  <<  Bai— 4»jr>  fiamondi,  lb»ii'-^ihe«C6niti]re  he-was  *fbol  eoon^li'tD  gm 
mm  ■  "  Sfaft  tried  to  iMakrooidly,  bat-  thetewas^  a*  trembling  eager** 
ness  in  her  manner  which  belied  her  assumed  calmtiesB. 

'  ^*  Foul,  indeed ! — and  to- think  he  'was  a  man  of  the  world  I  Your  dia- 
amods  I— ^madkere,  yoa  muttibeintitninge  fear,  indeed,  to  offer  me  them. 
They  mutt  be  worth  noeod,.or  they  wonld  not  be  the  Major's 'giving. 
Thoae  bracelets  he  bomht  for  the  Little  TresstUian  costa  hundredthe 
pair,  I  koflw:  tpleadid  emtraids  they  were ;  he  tfaoaght  I  never  saw 
liMm,  hot  they  kid  five  minutes  oa  his  dressing^' table  before  he  sealed 
tbeoi  up.  Bjewas]  always  careless  in  those  things :  I  belieTe,  aristocrat' 
at  he  was,  he  thonght  seerandB  hadneit^Mr  eyes  nor  ears,  instead  of 
hanng  them,  .in  point  of  test,  just  donbly  aoate.  Well,"  he  went  on— * 
he  had  tmlytmade  this  lengtheoeddig^reBsron  to  aonoy  hie  listener-^'  W^ 
flome,  letuSilsok  at  those tiiamonds— Lara  willing  to  spare  yoQ,  if  I  ean, 
fiar  old.aoqiiaiiitaiiice:4ak»/' 

When  he.left  the  honse  he^oarried  with  hiinithat  magnifioent  diamond' 
oeinture  which  .De  Vigne  had  bought,  in  hb  lovar^emaihiessy  for  his  bride 
xdne  years  before,  and  took  it  up  to  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^.  Three  thousand 
a  year  was  not  aibad  ineome,  bat  the  Trefosis's  dress,  the  Fantjrre's  wines, 
toe  pettts  sotmers,  and  the  mimeroas  Buis  agr^owns  and  amfosements, 
nn  away  with  it  ▼evy'fest,<and  tlnmgh  ^earte,  yingt«et-aa,  and' whist, 
added  owisiderably  to  their  resonrceBf  the  TreluriB  was  very  oftm  hard 
up,  asipsople  who  have  lived  on^heir  wits  all*  their  lifes  not  unfreqaently 
are.  One  we«dd  fan^  such  sharpening  upon  the  grindstone  of  want 
might  teach  iheoa  economy  in  prosperity;  bst  I  don't  think  it  ofifcen 
doee;  the  oaiisrille  ever  glory  in  the  vulgar  pride  of  money,  waste 
hundreds  in  gprand  dinners,  and — gmdge  the  pineapple,  fiemes,  the 
Trefiisis,  too,,  had. a  drain  on  her  ezchsqudl,  of  which  the  worid  and 
even  A]^gn8*eyed  old.Faatyia  was  ignorant. 


A  DAI'S  PISHING  OK  THE  KXTOMAC  IN  IBBO. 

BTW.  BB0a>1B* 

AocofBnnia  to  a  previous  agreement  I  was  awakened  from  my  sleep 
about  half  an  hour  before  snniise  by  my  friend  Stevens,  to  aeeompany 
hun  on  a  fishing  ezsursion  to  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Pobomac.  The  song 
of  the  nightingale  struck' sweetly  on  my  ear  through  the  open  window; 
and  as  I  looked  ont,  hoping  to  see  the  first  stresk  of  morning  light 
in  the  eatt,  a  lazy  fite^y  fittted  here  and  there  through  the  thick 
fiolii^  of  the  trees  that  grew  in  front  of  my  residence.  In  a  few 
auuules  afibensaras  I  was  trudging  on  my  way  frtnn  Washington  to 
Georgetown,  spkshing,  m  the  darkness,  throu^  the  deep  mud  with 
which  the  hea^  lain  of  th6  day  before  had  filled  the  badly^parved 
streets;  and: we  had  almost  reached  the  bridge  across  the  stream  called 
Bock  Greek  before  the  faright:8himmer  of  the  morning  beganto  appear 
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on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Here  we  were  met  by  our  Mends,  Ramsey 
and  Mann,  in  a  fast  waggon,  who  aoon  drove  us  to  the  point  where  our 
day's  sport  was  to  begin. 

The  spot  at  which  we  alighted  is  about  a  mile  below  the  Little  Falls. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  sites  imaginable.  The  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac  rise  np  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side,  yet  from  every  erevioe 
in  the  rocks  large  trees  spring  out,  and  every  ledge  is  covered  with  thick 
brushwood,  whilst  variegated  lichens  and  all  sorts  of  woodland  flowers 
lend  their  charms  to  clothe  the  cold,  grey,  rugged  rocks  that  project 
their  huge  masses  from  among  the  foliage.  The  river  itself,  though 
swollen  with  the  late  rains,  but  barely  filled  its  channel,  the  nuun  waters 
being  drained  off  by  the  large  canal  that  occupies  a  portion  of  its  bed. 
Yet  it  brawled  and  fumed  against  the  numerous  rough  boulders  that  ob- 
structed its  progress.  The  day  promised  fairly  for  our  excursion.  The 
regular  fishermen  told  us  that  the  take  of  bass,  and  rock,  and  heiring', 
was  plenty,  and  that  the  rains  had  just  been  sufficient  to  bring  up  the 
fish  without  being  strong  enough  to  carry  down  food  to  satisfy  their 
appetites. 

Immediately  /tfter  our  arrival  we  paddled  across  to  a  sort  of  island 
about  mid-channel,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  a  few  fine  rock- 
fish  had  rewarded  our  labours.  The  sun  was  shining  down  in  all  the 
mild  radiance  of  spring  on  the  river,  and  gilding  with  the  roseate  hue 
of  morning  each  dancing  wave  as  it  rippled  on  its  way.  Above,  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  of  the  tenderest  yet  brightest  green,  contrasted 
sweetly  with  the  deep  unclouded  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  songs  of  a 
thousand  little  birds  that  peopled  the  thickly-wooded  banks  on  either 
side  of  us,  made  this  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  mornings  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  passed.  It  was,^ndeed,  one  of  those  mornings  when  the  very 
act  of  living  in  itself  seems  to  possess  charms  which,  though  easily  lelt, 
ai*e  yet,  in  their  pleasurable  intensity,  incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
language.  Music,  perhaps,  approaches  nearer  doing  so  than  anything  else. 

We  had  already  caught  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish,  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  work  should  we  even  then  have  returned  home;  but  as  we  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  this  delightful  spot,  and 
as  we  found  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  change  our  fishin?  ground  a 
little,  we  determined  on  landing  on  the  Virginia  side,  cooking  some 
breakfast,  and,  after  finishing  our  meal,  proceeding  nearer  to  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge. The  place  fixed  upon  for  our  repast,  by  Rumsey,  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Running  up  from  the  river  for  about  twenty 
feet  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs  was  an  inclined  plane  of  the  sofWst  green 
velvet  sward,  studded  with  crocuses,  violets,  &c.  Right  in  the  background  a 
crystal  stream  trickled  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  down  the  firont  of  the 
rock  with  an  inviting  metallic  tinkle  into  a  basin  vrrought  out  by  itself 
in  the  solid  stone,  and  then  stole  down,  almost  unseen,  through  the  grass 
into  the  river  at  our  feet.  Here  we  collected  some  brushwood,  struck  a 
light,  kindled  a  bright,  crackling  fire;  and  having  prepared  our  coffee, 
broiled  a  few  of  the  fish  we  had  just  caught,  and  with  them  and  a  coople 
of  loaves  made  one  of  the  pleasantest  m^ils  it  is  possible  to  conceive—a 
meal  to  which  a  long  fast  and  appetites  sharpened  by  exercise  did  not 
feiil  to  give  a  peculiar  xest.  We  then  all  drank  some  of  the  pure,  limpid, 
ice-cold  water  in  the  basin  behind  us,  and  prepared  once  more  to  embark 
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in  our  flai*bottoined  punt  Bat  before  doing  so,  we  sat  down  on  the 
grassy  bank  looking  towards  the  aqueduct  bridge  at  Georgetown,  and,  I 
must  admit,  that  I  for  one  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  view;  and 
as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  at  that  part  of  the  river,  oould  not 
help  expressing  to  my  companions  the  regret  I  felt  that  foreigners  visit- 
ing the  capital  of  the  United  States  were  not  generally  taken  by  the 
natives  to  such  places  as  thb  from  which  they  might  be  able  to 
form  a  better  opinion  of  the  surrounding  scenery  than  they  usually  do 
from  visiting  only  the  town  and  the  Capitol.  After  waiting  still  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scene  until  we  had  discussed  our  morning  dgar,  we 
leapt  again  into  our  boat,  and  what  between  rowing  and  pushing,  had 
manag^  to  get  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  against  the  stream,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  reach  a  tall  steeple-shaped  rock  that  stands  close  in 
to  the  Virginian  shore,  when,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  our  boat  upset. 
Fortunately  the  water  was  not  above  three  feet  deep,  and  with  a  little 
trouble  we  had  righted  our  boat,  bailed  her  out,  and  collected  all  our  rods, 
fishing  tackle,  baskets,  &o.,  and  were  getting  in  to  push  off  again  from 


get  some  within  half  an  hour  I  know  that  I  shall  be  a  dead  man  in  the 
course  of  this  very  afternoon." 

Pale  as  death  he  sprang  into  the  boat,  and  threw  himself  half  fidnting 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  gain  the  opposite  shore 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we  all  knew  that  the  snake  most  common  in 
those  parts,  and  that  which  is  more  often  found  in  the  waters,  is  the 
copper-head,  one  of  the  most  deadly  snakes  on  the  American  continent, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  known  for  its  bite  is  to  make  the  person  bitten 
drink  spirits  until  he  is  completely  stupified,  when  the  venom  loses  its 
power. 

A  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  bank  of  the  river ;  but  we  had  still 
to  cross  the  wide  canal,  and  how  to  do  so  completely  puzzled  us.  Our 
boat  was  too  heavy  for  us  to  be  able  to  carry  it  up  the  steep  embankment 
What  was  to  be  done.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  huge  canal  boat  lying 
moored  near  us ;  but  we  did  not  know  if,  as  it  was  a  holiday,  there  would 
be  anybody  on  board  or  not.  A  light  blue  smoke,  however,  that  ascended 
from  the  cabin  chimney,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  probability  that  the  boat- 
man's wife  might  be  there ;  then  again,  would  sne  have  any  whisky  with 
her;  and,  if  not,  could  she  let  her  barge  fall  across  the  canal  so  that  we 
might  get  over,  for  if  the  men  were  away  of  course  they  would  have  taken 
the  pinnace  with  them.  All  these  thoughts  rushed  through  my  mind, 
and,  as  I  found  afterwards,  through  that  -of  Stevens,  who  waited  with  me 
to  help  in  assisting  Mann  up  to  the  canal,  whilst  Rumsey  went  before  to 
see  if  any  of  the  bargemen  were  on  board.  Scarcely  had  he  left  us,  how- 
ever, when  we  saw  lum  returning  with  two  great  stout  fellows,  who  at 
once  shouldered  our  sick  companion  and  conveyed  him  to  their  cabin, 
where  they  placed  him  on  a  bed,  and  taking  a  demijohn  of  whisky  out  of 
a'locker  forced  a  good  pint  of  it  at  once  down  his  throaty  and  patiently 
waited  the  issuer  the  elder  one  telling  us : 

^*  Wal,  gentlemen,  I  ain't  quite  sartin,  but  I  reckon  I've  seed  about  as 
much  of  this  ar  work  as  most  men  what  trades  up  and  down  oum  canal. 
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In  my.  stato^old  Kientncky— th«n*«  a  pNcioim  loft  6'  dwm  vsnain ;  yon 
oan't  a'ummI  go  to  diavr  water  bnt  wlmt  yon  nbmm  on  one  on  'em 
oritian,  or  mayhap  a  mttleoiake  ortvro.  Qhl  Kentudky's  tbe  place  te 
all  thiogi.  I.gnen  you  don't  find  raen.o'  nj  sise  and  my  aaaVdown  in 
tbem  parts ;  and  it  ain't  none  o'  yar  piacm.I  give  yonre  Inend-jiat  noir, 
hot  the  real  pnde-  o'  Kentncky  as  I've  put  a  pint  uv  in  hbn.  It  udn^ 
hurt  a  babe  it  wouldn't.     Will  you  amile  along  o'  us^  sir?" 

To  this  appeal  to  drink  with  him,  from  onr  kind  host,  Aere  was  no 
flaying  nay,  ao  we  all  three  dmnk  to  his  and  his  faauly't  faeal^  and  to 
Mann's  speedy  recovery.  At  thu  moment  the  son,  who  had  been  wateh* 
ing  him,  called  our  attention  to  the  fiiot  that  he  was  falling  asleep,  it 
seemed,  and  appeared  to  be  breathing  rather  hard.  We  all  rose  up  to 
kK>k  at  him,  anzions  as  to  his.&te.  The  old  boatman  took  np  his  handi 
felt  it,  and  peered  into  his  faee. 

^<  This  don't  look  sm  well  as  it  mightn  do,"  says  he;  ^'mayhap  if s  the 

3 writ  a  working,  but  I'm  sore  afeard  on't.  Any  how  we  must  get  his 
othes  o£F,  and  let  un  rest.** 

To  pull  off  his  dress  was  now  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  and  as  wo 
lifted  him  up  gently  on. the  bed  the  old  man  pulied  away  at  Ms  overalls 
and  trousers,  wh&n  he  suddenly  cried  out, 

^*  Stand  ckr!  I'm  blowed  if  the  tarnation  viper  ain't  in  his  trousers.^' 

With  that  he  threw  down  the  overalls  and  trousers  on  the  cabin  floor, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  something  moving  about  in  them. 

'^  Get  sticks  and  kill  the  sarpint  between  the  folds.  Don't  let'n  out/' 
was  the  son's  suggestion. 

So. to  work  we  set,  and  beat  the  trousers  and  overalls  lo  unnieicifhily 
that  no  snake  could  ever  have  lived, through  liie  heavy  strokes  that  feu 
on  its  devoted  head.  The  movement  had  ceased,  ao  we  careMly  turned 
the  trousers  and  overalls  inside  out,  when  Jo!  there  fell  from  between  the 
two,  not  a  snake,  but  a  wretched  little  cat-fish,  smashed  to  a  munimy^ 
that  had  got  under  his  overalls,  and  whose  sharp  back  fin  piidcing  him 
through  his  trousers  had  ao  frightened  onr  friend  Mann.  A  hearty  laugk 
broke  out  on  all  sides  so  soon  as  we  diseovered  our  error,  in  which  lai;^, 
however,  Mann  did  not  join,  as  he  was  lying  senseless  on  the  bed,  net 
dead,  but  only  dead  drunk.  This  mistake  was  the  ground  for  many  an 
after-joke ;  and  even  now,  when  any  one  wishes  to  "  rile"  Mann,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  him  if  he  likes  the  pride  of  Kentudcy,  or  if  a  copper- 
head's bite  is  y^ry  painful  ? 
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t  THE  LATBE  ISAH8  OP  PUT.* 

r 

I!  Wb  have  alfesdy  me&lioned  his  diaappmntment  at  the  unfavourable 

Moeption  of  the  measuiee  oo  caiefiiUy  matured  for  the  improTement  of 

aur  oommeretal  relations  with  Ireland.     To  its  Lord  Lieutenant  (the 

I  Dake  of  Eatland)-^whose  death,  the  following  year,  deprived  him  of  one 

[  of  his  earliest  and  most  attached  friende— he  wrote  confidentially ,t  and 

g  while  the  suljeet  still  pressed  upon  his  mind,  that  it  was  a  satis&ction  to 

I  have  proposed  a  system  which  would  not  be  ^*  discredited  even  by  its 

[I  fiEolure,"  and  thatthoee  who  had  obstructed  it  would  themselves  be  the 

;  greatest  sufferen.     *^  I  believe,"  he  adds,  '*  that  the  time  will  yet  come 

when  we  shall  see  all  our  views  realised  in  botfi  countries,  and  for  the 

I  advantage  of  both." 

I  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Pitt,  ia  many  matters,  both  of  trade  and 

of  policy,  to  be  in  advance  not  less  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  act  than 
of  ius  times.  Lord  Stanhope  remarks  how  many  of  his  views  were  in  his 
own  day  disputed  or  opposed  as  dangerous  which  have  since  been  adopted 
almost  by  univensal  asaant,  as  indispensable.  He  meditated  the  commup 
tation  of  tythes.^  Ha  was  anxious  for  the  removal  of  civil  disabilitiea 
from  the  Roman  Catholics*  He  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  improve 
our  poor-law8.§  He  was  the  first  to  impress  upon  unbelieving  hearers  the 
reasonable  probability  that  the  reduction' of  a  tax  might  add  to  the  revenue 
it  produced.  And  he  considered  that  the  only  effect  of  prohibitive  duties 
was  the  increase  of  smuggling.  His  treaty  with  France  was  a  large  and 
liberal  measure,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  amity  towards  the  power  tl:^t  had 
been  absurdly  represented  as  our  unalterable||  enemy ;  and  "  notwith- 
standing every  efibrt,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  of  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  Francis  and  Grey,  it  was  carried  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  236  against  116. 

A  very  different  struggle  awaited  him* 

Lord  Stanhope  has  availed  himself  of  the  revelations  of  Madame 
d'Axblay,  and  of  other  contemporary  diaries^  in  reviving  the  painful  in* 
cidents  connected  with  the  first  illness  of  the  king  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
anything  more  touching  than  the  exclamation  of  the  royal  sufferer  when^ 
turning  to  one  of  his  sonS|  he  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  utterance  to  the 
simple  but  most  affecting  words,  ''  I  wish  to  God  I  might  die,  for  I  am 
going  to  be  iiiad!*'f  We  have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  sad,  and 
almost  humiliating,  portion  of  our  history.  In  preparing  for  the  possible 
contingency  of  a  regency,  Mr.  Pitt  showed  his  usual  firmness  and  integ* 
rity)  and  he  was.  sssistecf,.more  than  iiyumd,  by  the  violence  of  his  oppo- 

^.  Continued  Ikom.Ust  month.    VoL  oxxv.  p.  848.  f  Yol.  i  266. 

X  See  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Butland,  voL  1.  p.  318. 

§  Lord  Stanhope  infonns  us  tiiat  a  copy  of  his  hill,  whidi  'was  admirably 
devised,  is  still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  House  of  Lords.  An  abstract  of  it 
waasiTen^ia  the  Timet  of  March  19,  1888.    VoLli  p.  396. 

I  Sir  Philip  Fhmds  suggested  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  experience  that 
such  near  neighbours  should  ever  agree;  and  this  mere  badinage  was  about  the 
strongest  argument  that^was  urged. 

Y  On  the  authority  of  a  letter  guoted  from  Moore's  Li&  of  Sheridan,  voLlL 
pp.  91-31. 
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nents.  They  indulged  in  a  wantonness  of  vituperation  that  seems  be- 
yond even  the  sharp  sarcasms  of  Disraeli.  Burke  went  so  far  as  to  call 
the  prime  minister  '<  one  of  the  prince's  competitors,"  and  in  another 
part  of  his  speech  described  him  as  *'  the  pnnce  opposite."  Sheridan 
threatened  him  with  *'the  danger  of  provoking  the  prince  to  assert  his 
right,"  and  Fox,  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  alleged  that  his  rival 
**  would  never  have  proposed  any  limitation  of  the  prince's  power,  bad  he 
not  been  conscious  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  prince's  con6dence,  and 
would  not  be  the  prince's  minister."  To  this  unworthy  taunt  Pitt  re- 
plied with  a  dignity  and  power  which  he  never  excdled.  Grenville 
said  of  it :  *'  I  never  heard  a  finer  burst  of  eloquence,  nor  witnessed  such 
an  impression  as, it  produced."  It  had  the  rare  effect  of  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  materially  influencing  the  votes;  and  the  Reso- 
lution it  supported  was  affirmed  by  268  against  204. 

Upon  the  result  of  these  discussions  his  tenure  of  office  depended.  **  It 
was  known,"  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  *<  that  he  had  already  takea 
measures  for  returning  to  his  first  profession,  and  he  trusted  to  discharge 
the  debts  in  which  a  neglect  of  his  private  affairs  had  involved  him  by 
an  industrious  application  of  his  talents  at  the  bar."  In  the  mean  time 
a  meeting  was  held,  "  by  public  advertisement,  of  the  principal  bankers 
and  moneyed  men  of  London"  to  tender  him,  on  retiring  from  office,  **  a 
substantial  mark  of  their  esteem."  <<  The  sum  of  50fiW)L  was  first  pro- 
posed, but  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  in  the  space  of  forty-eight 
tiours  this  sum  was  doubled,"  and  Mr.  Rose  "  was  requested  to  press  upon 
him,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  be  acceptable,  a  free  gift  of  100,000^" 
'*  No  consideration  on  earth  shall  ever  induce  me  to  accept  it,"  was  his 
dignified  answer  to  this  generous  offer.* 

His  refusal,  two  years  later,  of  the  king^s  offer  of  the  Garter,  we  cannot 
regard  as  equally  disinterested,  for  if  he  declined  it  for  himself  he  asked 
and  obtained  it  for  his  brother,  the  inefficient  Lord  Chatham.t 

Amongst  the  events  which  preceded  the  war  there  are  one  or  two 
other  matters  to  which  we  may  briefly  refer. 

In  sanctioning  the  proceedings  against  Warren  Hastings  he  had  no 
vindictive  feeling  to  gratify,  like  Francis ;  no  ambitious  love  of  popularity 
and  display,  like  Burke  or  Sheridan.  He  took  part  in  them  unwillingly, 
and  solely  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  of  duty.  The  king,  though  he 
differed  with  him  in  opinion,  gave  him  credit  for  hb  motives;  but  as 
regarded  the  Rajah  of  Benares  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  him,  with 
much  good  sense  though  in  homely  phrase,  that  it  did  not  seem  poesiUe 
"  in  that  county  to  carry  on  business  with  the  same  moderation  that  is 
auitable  to  an  European  civilised  nation."^ 

One  of  the  failures  that  we  have  alluded  to  as  personally  annoying  to 
Pitt — the  shadows  of  an  otherwise  brilliant  career — was  the  reiection,  on 
his  first  bringing  them  forward,  of  his  plans  for  the  fortification  of  our 

»  Life,  vol.  II.  p.  17. 

t  His  patronage  of  Lord  Chatham  could  have  had  no  motive  but  relationship. 
In  1788  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  an  office  for  which  he  was 
totally  unfit;  and  the  fatal  results— fatal  in  every  way— of  his  expeditions  to 
HoUand  gave  very  mortifying  proofs  of  his  incompetency. 

t  Letter  from  the  king,  appendix,  vol.  I  p.  xix. 
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dockyards  at  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth.  Another  was  the  disappointing 
result  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny.  Durin?  eight  months  little  ad- 
Tance  had  heen  made,  and  it  was  computed  that  the  process  would 
require  two  years  more.  All  parties  had  become  weary  of  it  except 
Pitt — who  was  not  unreasonably  suspected  of  being  impelled  by  rancoroua 
feelings  towards  his  rival  Fox — and  a  motion  that  the  high-bailiff  should 
make  an  immediate  return  was  carried,  against  all  his  efforts,  in  a 
House  in  which  on  other  occasions  he  was  so  zealously  suppoi-ted.  It 
reinstated  Fox  as  Member  for  Westminster. 

Of  the  measures  which  it  thus  falls  within  our  plan  to  notice  as 
belonging  to  the  period  before  us,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.*  Pitt  has  been  charged  with 
occasional  lukewarmness  in  this  righteous  cause,  but  we  think  un- 
justly. He  had  no  part  in  the  delays  of  "  Mr.  Secretary  GraduaU" 
It  was  at  Holwood,  as  recorded  by  Wilberforce  himself,  luter  a  con- 
Tersation  in  the  open  air  (at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  just  above  the 
Bteep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston — still  pointed  out  as  a  relic-*) 
that  he  counselled  his  friend  to  give  notice  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  his  intention  to  brine  the  subject  forward ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1788,  Wilberforce  bemg  deUined  at  Bath  by  ill-health,  Pitt, 
acting  in  lus  stead,  moved  a  resolution  for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  slave-trade,  which  was  allowed  to  pass  unopposed.  He  warmly 
advocated  the  cause  in  May,  1789,  and  again  in  I79I.  He  joined  Fox 
in  supporting  Wi]berforce*s  unsuccessful  motion  of  the  2nd  of  April, 
1792,  for  immediate  abolition,  **  with  more  energy  and  ability,  it  was 
said,  than  were  almost  ever  exerted  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;"  and  at 
a  much  later  period  than  we  are  at  present  noticing — as  late  as  1799, 
and  again  in  1804 — he  was  consistent  and  uncompromising.  There  were 
deep  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and  powerful  interests  to  be  reconciled ; 
and  delays  were  unavoidable.  The  cause  was  also  injured  by  having 
supporters  whose  opinions  on  other  subjects  were  thought  dangerous. 
But  if  Pitt  were  lukewarm,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bench  of  bishops, 
some  of  whom  actively  opposed  the  abolition,  and  quoted  Scripture 
for  their  purposes. 

As  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  the  motion  of  the  2nd  of  April  is  considered 
to  have  been  ''one  of  the  very  greatest  that  he  ever  made,"  we  may  here 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  his  style  of  oratory  as  we  find  it  described 
by  his  contemporaries.  Windham  told  Wilbierforoef  that  *'  Fox  and 
Grey,  with  whom  he  walked  home  after  the  debate,  agreed  with  him  in 
thinking  the  speech,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard :  for  the  last  twenty  minutes 
he  seemed  to  be 'inspired.^'  This  probably  was  when  ''the  first  beama 
of  the  rising  sun  shot  through  the  windows  of  the  House,  and  seemed, 
as  he  looked  upwards,  to  suggest  to  him  without  premeditation"  the  lines 

*  It  is  scaroelj  neoessaiy  to  dwell  upon  his  adoptton  of  the  scheme,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Price,  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  We  could  never  regard  it 
either  as  tlie  discovery  or  the  fkilure  that  it  has  been  represented.  Whether  tho 
expenditure  of  the  year  be  provided  for  by  taxes  or  by  loans,  the  only  reason  for 
net  appropriating  a  portion  of  it  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  must  be  a  desire 
to  press  lightly  on  tlie  existing  generation,  and  to  burthen  the  ftiture, 

t  Letter  quoted  by  Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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wiih  which  he  olotad  hif  gkwtUg  deicription  of  the  futiire>of  dvifised 
jLfirioa.: 

Nos  .  .  .  pnmns  eqjm  Onens  afflant  asfadia^ 
mie  sen  mbens  aeoendit  lamina  vesper. 

Mr.  Rigby,  who  had  had  a  long  parliamenUuy  eKperienoe,  ihough  h« 
then  yery  seldom  attended  the  House  of  Commons,  expressing  to  General 
Grant,  in  familiar  phrase,  his  impressions  of  the  time,  says  :  *'  You  know 
that  I  am  not  partial  to  Pitt,  and  yet  I  must  own  that  he  is  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw  in  that  House .  •  .  •  Fox  and  Sheridan 
and  all  of  them  put  together  are  nothing  to  him.  He,  without  support 
or  assistance,  answers  diem  all  with  ease  to  himself,  and  they  are  just 
chaff  before  the  wind  to  him."* 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  an  elaborate  parallel,t  and  with  the  authority  of 
one  who  ia  familiar  more  than  most  men  with  political  traditions,  considers 
that "  Fox  would  have  been  without  doubt  or  controversy  the  first  orator  of 
his  age  had  it  not  been  for  Pitt.  Pitt  would  have  been  without  doubt  or 
controversy  the  first  orator  of  his  age  had  it  not  been  for  Fox.  It  may 
fiurly  be  left  in  question  which  of  these  two  pre-eminent  speakers  should 
bear  away  the  palm.  But  they  were  magis  pares  quam  stmi/et— far 
rather  equal  than  alike.  Mr.  Windham,  liimself  a  great  master  of 
debate,  and  a  keen  observer  of  other's  oratory,  used  to  say  that  Pitt 
always  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  could  make  a  'king's  speech  off  hand.J 
There  was  the  same  self-conscious  dienity,  the  same  apt  choice  of  Ian« 
gui^e,  the  same  stately  and  guarded  phrase.  Yet  this,  although  his 
more  common  and  habitual  style,  did  not  preclude  some  passages  of 
pathetic  eloquence,  and  many  of  pointed  reply.  He  loved  on  some  occa- 
sions to  illustrate  his  meaning  with  citations  from  the  Latin  poets — 
sometimes  giving  a  new  grace  to  well-known  passages  .  .  .  and  some- 
times drawing  a  clear  stream  from  an  almost  hidden  spring.  .  .  .  Never 
-^«ven  on  the  most  sudden  call  upon  him  to  rise— did  he  seem  to  hesitate 
for  a  word,  or  to  take  any  but  the  most  apt  to  the  occasion.  His  sen* 
tences,  however  long,  and  even  when  catching  up  a  parenthesis  as  they 
proceeded,  were  always  brought  to  a  right  and  regular  close — a  much 
rarer  merit  in  a  public  speaker  than  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
judge  of  parliamentary  debates  only  by  the  morning  papers."  Many 
are  the  sentences  which,  like  those  of  a  welUknown  Oxford  lecturer,  are 
never  finished. 

Pitt  differed  from  his  father  greatly.  '<  Chatham  excelled  in  fiery 
bursts  of  eloquence,  Pitt  in  luminous  array  of  arguments.  On  no  point 
was  Pitt  so  strong  as  on  finance,  ou  none  was  Chatham  so  weak.** 

Of  his  mode  of  preparing  for  these  magnificent  displays  we  are  not 
left  uninformed.  His  practice  «eems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which 
we  know  to  have  been  Canning's.  There  was  no  formal  writing  out: 
the  heads  and  principal  subjects  to  be  referred  to  were  noted  down  on 
cards  or  slips  of  paper,  and  the  words  were  meditated.     Lord  Stanhope 

*  Quoted  from  the  Comwallis  OerrespmdeDoe,  T.  i.  p.  2ai. 

t  VoLi.p.a44i 

t*  Mr.  Windham  Mens  to  bave  made  a  higher  estimate  of  thesMe  of  Ung^ 
speeches  than  Cbbbet^  has  done  while  aoalyaing  one  of  them  in  his  **  Bngtisfa 
Grammar."   (Letter  XXU.) 
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gives  118  two  of  these  skeleton  flfmeohes.^  The  followiog  eatraotswill  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  mode  adopted: 

1*  Pterioas  ftegotiations. 
Wickhan. 
Emperor's  note. 
Denmark. 

Sometimes  they  were  more  snggeettve,  as : 

By  what  considerations  to  be  influenced. 

Chi  what  principles. 

What  offered. 

What  asked,  and  for  whom. 

As  to  the  conflicts  of  debate,  those  who  take  part  in  public  dLscussions 
are  well  aware  that  when  once  the  faculty  of  improvising  correctly- 
formed  sentences  is  acquired,  it  is  more  easy  to  speak  in  reply  than  in  a 
formal  address. 

His  action,  unlike  what  we  should  have  expected,  is  described  as  having 
been  **  very  vehement."  He  sometimes  bent  eagerly  forward,  ^  so  that 
his  figure  almost  touched  the  table."  Mr.  Horner,  giving  his  early  re- 
collections of  the  great  parliamentary  rivals,  observes:  *'The  one  (Mn 
Fox)  saws  the  air  with  his  hands,  and  the  other  (Mr.  Pitt)  with  his  whole 
body."t  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  assumes  that,  like  many  others,  he  was 
nervous  before  rising  to  speak ;  and  "  hence,  perhaps,  his  recourse  to 
stimulants."  '^  A  surgeon  (he  says),  emmeut  in  Brighton  some  years 
ago,  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  shopboy  in  London  he  used  to  bring  to 
Mr.  Pitt  the  dose  of  laudanum  and  sal  volatile  which  the  great  statesman 
habitually  took  before  speaking.":^  We  may  admit  the  shopboy's  evi- 
dence as  to  the  delivery  of  the  potion,  but  not  as  to  the  time  of  its 
being  taken ;  and  such  a  state  of  the  nerves  as  Sir  Bulwer  supposes  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  anecdote  given  on  the  authority  of  Bishop 
Tomline  by  Lord  Stanhope. §  When  we  differ  from  the  author  dT 
*'  Rienxi,"  it  is  necessary  to  show  our  grounds ;  and,  as  it  is  amongst  the 
few  "  personal  reminiscences"  with  which  the  bishop  **  has  indulged  us," 
we  shall  quote  nearly  the  whole  passage. 

'*  Mr.  Pitt  (it  seems)  passed  the  morning  .  .  in  providing  the  cal- 
culations which  he  had  to  state,  and  in  examining  the  resolutions  which 
he  had  to  move;  and  at  last  he  sud  that  he  would  go  and  take  a  short 
walk  by  himself  that  he  might  arrange  in  his  mind  what  he  had  to  say 
in  the  House.  He  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  told  me  he 
believed  he  was  prepared.  After  dressing  himself  he  ordered  dinner  to 
be  sent  up  ;  and  learning  at  that  moment  that  his  sister  (who  was  then 
living  in  the  house  with  him)  and  a  lady  with  her  were  going  to  dine  at 
the  same  eariy  hour,  he  desired  that  their  dinner  might  be  sent  up  wiib 
his,  and  that  they  might  dine  together.  He  passed  nearly  an  hour  with 
these  ladies  and  several  friends  who  called  on  their  way  to  the  Houses 
talking  with  his  usual  liveliness  and  g^ety,  as  if  having  nothing  on«hie 
mind.  He  then  went  immediately  to  the  House  of  GomnoDSy  and  mads 
his  *  elaborate  and  far  extended  speech,'  as  Mr.  Fox  called  it,  without 
one  omission  or  error.''     This  does  not,  we  think,. argue  nervousness. 

»  Vol.  iv.  pp.  411— 413. 

t  Quoted  by  Lord  Stanhope  ttom  Memoirs,  voL.1.  i^ll,. 

X  Article  in  Blaclnoood  for  April,  1862.  $  Life,  voL  i.  p.  291. 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  period  to  which  we  have,  so  far,  chiefly  con- 
fined ourselves — though  we  nave  referred  occasionally  to  earlier  and  later 
dates — a  reward  for  his  services  was  offered  to  him  by  the  king  under 
circumstances  which  made  refusal  impossible.  In  August,  1792,  the 
lord  wardenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  "  a  place  for  life,  and  with  a  salary 
at  that  time  of  3000/.  a  year,"  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  E^rl 
of  Guilford.  Pitt  had  taken  advantage  of  the  close  of  the  session  to  pay 
one  of  his  now  rare  visits  to  Lady  Chatham  at  Burton  Pynsent  His 
Majesty  at  once  wrote  to  him  that  "  he  would  receive  no  recommenda- 
tion from  him  for  the  vacant  office,  being  determined  to  bestow  it  upon 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,"*  and  he  enclosed  his  communication  in  a  letter  to 
Dundas,  in  which  he  desired  him,  in  forwarding  it>  to  say  he  should  *'  not 
adnut  of  this  favour  being  declined." 

The  oiFer  so  kindly  made  was  gratefully  accepted  ;f  and  Walmer 
Castle  became  the  scene  of  some  of  the  few  days  of  retirement  and'repose 
which  he  was  from  this  time  permitted  to  enjoy.  A  long  and  harassing 
war,  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Lord  Stanhope  has  so  well  described  the  period  over  which  we  have 
passed  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  his  words : 

"With  the  declaration  of  war  by  France"  (he  says),  "in  February, 
1793,  or  with  the  preparations  for  that  war  a  few  weeks  before,  the  first 
and  the  peaceful  part  of  Pitt's  administration  ends.  It  was  a  period  of 
nine  years — the  most  prosperous  and  happy,  perhaps,  that  England  ever 
yet  had  known.  I  have  related*'  (writes  his  lordship)  "how  the  con- 
summate financial  skill  of  the  young  prime  minister  converted  deficiency 
to  surplus,  and  augmented  the  revenue  while  lessening  the  taxes.  X 
have  related  how  a  firm  and  most  resolute  tone  to  foreign  powers  .  .  •  • 
was  found  not  inconsistent  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  commerce,  and  the 
almost  unexampled  growth  of  credit  at  home.  And,  let  me  add,  that  the 
benefit  of  these  measures  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  period  thas 
described,  since  it  was  mainly  the  sap  and  strength  imparted  by  them 
which  enabled  the  nation  to  sustain  and  finally  triumph  over  the  perils  of 
the  conflict  that  ensued." 

A  considerable  portion  of  hb  remsdning  chapters  are  rather  an  agree- 
ably-written History  of  England  during  the  transition  from  the  eighteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  than  a  biography  of  Pitt  The  nine  years  that 
elapsed,  from  this  time  till  he  yielded  his  power  to  a  feeble  successor,  in* 
eluded  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  To 
the  former — or  to  its  principal  features  as  connected  with  Pitt  himself—* 
we  have  sufficiently  referred.^ 

He  entered  upon  the  contest  surrounded,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
friends  by  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  supported — Dundas  the  firmest. 
His  lord  chancellor,  the  arrogant,  unmanageable,  and  loosely-principled 

*  Life,  voL  ii.  p.  160.  The  king's  words  were:  **  I  will  not  receive  any  recom. 
mendations,  having  positively  resolved  to  confer  it  on  him  as  a  mark  of  that 
Kgard  which  his  eminent  services  have  deserved  from  me.  I  am  so  bent  on  this 
that  I  shall  seriously  be  offended  at  any  attempt  to  decline."— Appendix  V.  S» 
p.  zvL 

t  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  it  appears,  then  one  of  the  household,  was  exceedingly 
wroth  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  not  have  declined  it  in  his  favour.  Truly  might  Parcal 
say  **  On  ne  pent  oontenter  tout  le  monde.** 

X  New  Monthlif  Magasme  for  July,  p.  335. 
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Thurlow,  he  had  heen  obliged  to  displace.  He  had  opposed  Mr.  Pitt 
rather  '*  fiercely"  when  he  named  his  early  friend  Arden  as  Master  of  the 
Bolls;  but  the  minister  waa  firm:  the  Loid  Chancellor  growled,  and  gave 
way.  The  king,  anxious  to  avert  a  quarrel,  appealed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  for- 
bearance and  "  good  temper,^  and  they  were  severely  tested.  During  the 
discussions  on  the  regency,  his  lordship's  colleagues  were  well  aware  of 
his  treachery.  The  finding  of  hb  lost  hat  in  Uie  prince's  closet  only 
helped  to  confirm  it.  It  was  after  intriguing  in  favour  of  his  royal  high- 
ness that  he  made  his  memorable  apostrophe  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
^<  When  I  forget  my  king  may  my  God  forget  me !"  The  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  you,  said  Burke.  Home  Tooke's  remark  was 
something  stronger.  Pitt,  who  was  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  b  recorded 
to  have  hastily  quitted  his  places  and  given  expression  to  his  dbgust  in 
exclamations  of  **  Oh,  what  a  rascal  T'*  The  rough  chancellor,  however, 
gained  an  extraordinary  amount  of  popularity  by  thb  outburst  of  a£Fected 
loyalty,  the  public  being  ignorant  tnat  their  admiration  was  entirely  un- 
deserved; and  he  retained  his  office  for  nearly  four  years  longer.  !But  in 
1792  an  event  occurred  which  was  subversive  of  all  adminbtrative  disci- 
pline. Upon  one  of  Pitt's  great  financial  measures,  which  had  passed  the 
Commons  without  difficulty,  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  rose  to  oppose  it;  and,  calling  unexpectedly  for  a  division  in 
a  thin  house,  he  left  the  minbtry  within  seven  of  a  minority.  Thb  was 
intolerable.  Pitt  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  act  together.  The 
king's  decision  upon  the  difficulty  it  presented  was  promptly  taken,  and 
was  communicated,  with  ffreat  deamess  and  firmness,  through  Mr.  ' 
Secretary  Dupdas.  He  will  ^<  acquaint  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  writes 
his  majesty,  ^'  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  thb  day  stated  the  impossibility  of  hb 
sitting  any  longer  in  Council  with  the  Lord  Chancellor :  it  remains  there- 
fore for  my  decision  which  of  the  two  shall  retire  from  my  service.  The 
Chancellors  own  penetration  must  convince  him  that  however  strong 
my  personal  regard,  nay,  affection,  b  for  him,  that  I  must  feel  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Pitt  impossible  with  the  good  of  my  service."  In  this 
manner,  adds  Lord  Stanhope,  fell  the  arrogant  Thurlow,  without  support 
from  any  one  of  his  colleagues,  without  sympathy  from  any  section  of  the 
people. 

For  the  moment  the  Great  Seal  was  put  in  commission.  It  was  too 
high  a  prize  to  remain  so.  Lord  Loughborough  (whose  own  course  in 
the  discussions  on  the  regency  had  nearly  amounted  to  treason)  had  now 
several  conferences  with  Pitt  and  Dundas  on  the  possibility  of  a  junction 
with  some  of  the  opposition.  Pitt  was  willing  to  waive  all  personal  ob- 
jections if  a  strong  and  united  minbtry  could  be  formed;  but  his  great 
rival  was  not  so  manageable.  *'  You  see  how  it  is,"  said  Burke,  '*  Mr. 
Fox's  coach  stops  the  way."  Towards  the  close  of  die  year  the  negotia- 
tions were  resumed.  Tlie  only  result,  however,  was — what  Lord  Lough- 
borough had  from  the  first  probably  chiefly  desured^— hb  own  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  Chancellor  in  January,  1798.  It  did  not  improve  the 
average  political  integrity  of  the  cabinet;  nor  did  Pitt  gain  a  more  faith- 
ful adherent.  He  ended  by  intriguing  against  him,  and  was  dismbsed 
(in  1801)  to  be  replaced  by  Lord  Eldon. 

*  Locker  manuscripts  dted  in  Massey's  '<  History  of  EngUnd,  vol.  UL  p.  488, 
jeferred  to  by  Lofd  Stanhope, 
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There  are  maiiy  pettions  of  Lord  StmiHope's  worit  which  ^horw,  as  we 
have  already  urged,  howreiuctantiy  Pitt^beeame  involved  in  the  reroin- 
tionary  war.  Tbovg^h  he  was  from  ihi9  ttnie  to  be  ehiefly  praised  or 
blamed  at  a' war  minieter,  it  was  no  part  of  his  early  policy.  When  he 
was  presied,  in  1787, 'to  interfere  against  France  in  defence  of  Holland, 
"^  It  IS  to  be  maturely  ^weighed, "  he  said,  **  wheiheranythtngnsould  repay 
the  disturbing" th«t  starte  of  growing  affluence  and  prosperity  in  which 
[England]  nerw  is."     In  withdrawing^  from  the  alliance  against  Russia,  in 

1791,  he  willingly  yielded' to  the  wbhes  of  ihe  nation.  And  his  financial 
qieec^  in  January,  17^,  may  itself  alone  conviaoe  us.  how  little  he  desired 
er  anticipated  the  struggle  that  was  at  hand.  While  pcunting  to  a  long 
Inture  of  diminishing  taxation  und  expenditure,  "  unquestionably,*'  he 
said,  '*  there  never  was  a- time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  from 
the  situation  of  Europe  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of 
peace  than  we  may  at  thcpresent' moment:"* 

•  "  No  one,"  Lord'Grenville  told  Rogers,  "cauld- wish  more  to  preserve 
peace  with  FraocCi  His  heart  was  set  upon  peace,  and  upon*  financial 
improvementSi     'Dhe  war  was  forced  upon  Him."f 

It  plaeedihtm,  1xm>,  in  a  position  that  mustalways  be  painfiil  to  a  man 
whose  proftissions-are  sincere,  as -regarded  Pariiamentary  Reform.  When 
Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  of  his  metion  upon  the  subject  in  the  session  of 

1792,  Pitt  (whom  it  was* thought  it  would  embarrass)  said  <<  candidly  and 
dearly,"  "  I  retain  my  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  Reform  in  Parlia- 
nent,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  mischief  or  danger.  But  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  sanguine  emmgh  to  hope  that  a  reform  at  this  time  can  he 
nftly  attempted.** — Though  we  wero  still  at  peace,  men's  minds  were 
agitated  and  perverted -by  the  events  in  France. — "  Every  rational  man," 
he  continued,  ^  has  two  things  to  consider  ....  the  probability  of 
success,  and  the  risk  to  be  run  by  the  attempt.  Looking- at.it  in  both 
Tiewa,  I  see  nothing* but'discoun^ment.  I  see  no  chance  df  succeeding  in 
the  attempt,  in  the  firtt'  plftee;  and  I  see  great  danger  of  anarchy  and 
eonfiision  in  the  second.**  Bot,  however- honestly  euch  explanations  may 
be  given,  they  alwaye  leaveaeuspieion  of 'insrneerity.  The  early  advocates 
of  reform  were  charged— -ttnd  in  no  gentiei»nns— with  having  changed 
their  colours.  During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  subject  being 
ioftrodueed,  Lord  Lauderdale  described  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had 
once  supported  annual  porKamentS'and  universal  suffrage,  as  being  equal 
in  anoataoy  to  Arnold.  For  this  figureof  speech  be  was  challenged  both 
by  the  English  duke  ^and'ihe  American  general;  and,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  time,  be  gave  them  'die  satisfisetion  of  "firing  at  him  vrith- 
oat  effect 

When  Mr.  Grey  renewed  his  mertion  in  1*797,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  altered 
views,  urged  the  argument  so  often  used  in  later  days  by  Canning,  that 
the  interests- of  York^ire  were  not  neglected  because  it  sent  only  two 
members  to  pariiamecrt,  nor  bad  Binninghssn  or  Manchester  experienced 

*  Lord  Stanhope,  reminds  us  that  **in  his  speech  on  the  budget  ttaia^yeer— one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  comprehensiye  financial  statements  that  hej&ver  made — 
it  is  striking  to  find  the  prime  minister  ascribe  the  merit  of  his  system  in  no  small 
dsgree  to  tbe^mther  of '  TheWealtfa  of  Nations;;*-**— VoL  ii.  p.  141. 

t  *' Becollectioos."    fieoonded.,  i^  189. 
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mj  ill  couwqwwitfw  from  havingpno  Toproteafartive;*  mod  when  be  intio^ 
Auoed  the  question  into  his  '*  maateriy  and  eomprehennve  speech"  on  tin 
Union,  in  1800,  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great  and  evident  ohanige;f 

Mr.  Gte/s  motion  was  lost  by  256  agsdnet  91.  The  opposition  wm 
now  powttriesB,  and  some  of  its  principal  leaders  adopted  the  extraordinary 
oourse  of  absenting  themselves  from  parliament  altogether.  Amongst  m& 
&w  exceptions  were  Mr.  Tierney  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  It  gave  Fox 
to  the  delights  of  8t.  Ann's  Hill,  and  to  the  repose  which  few  knew  bettsf 
how  to  enjoy;  hot othepifise  it  was  an  unwise  and  nnwor^y  proceeding. 

In  the  changes  that  nine  years  were  certain  to  produce,  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  Pitt  bad  inorea9ed.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Earl  Fits- 
William,  and  Mr.  Windham,  amongst  others,  were  added  to  his  ministry 
in  1794;  but  the  appointment  of  his  grace  iavolved  a  difficulty  that  had 
nearly  caused  the  secession  of  Dundas.  It  was  only  on  peiaonal  appeals 
both  from  Pitt  and  from  the  king  himself  that  it  was  prevented ;  and 
*  Here  then  I  am  stiir-— so  Dundas  wrote  to  his  kinsman,  the  Lord 
Advocate  .  .  •  .  ^*  a  very  responsible  minister  with  a  ffreat  deal  of 
trouble,  and  without  power  or  patronage,  all  of  which  I  have' resigned 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland."  And  eertainly,  if  all  that  has 
been  said  is  true,  nothing  could  have  given  better  proof  of  the  friendship 
of  Dundas  than  the  retentioa  of  place  without  patronage.  Addingtonr 
bad  some  misgivinge  frt>m  the  first  as  to  the  result  of  these  anangements,* 
and  suggested  to  Pitt  that  he  might  be  outvoted  in  his  own  cabmet.  **  I 
am  under  no  anxiety,'''be  said,  "  on  that  account.  I  place  much  depend^ 
ence  on  my  new  colleagues;  and  I  place  still  more  dependence  on 
myself.''^  But  no  long  time  elapsed  before  a  difficulty  oirose  connected 
with  the  appointment  of  Earl  FitEwilliam  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
By  firmness,  management,  and  right  feeling  it  was  surmounted ;  his  old 
friends  and  bis  new  were  kept  tog^her ;  Qrenville,  and  the  friture  Marquis 
Wellesley  were  amongst  them ;  and,  in  the  interval  we  have  referred  to, 
Canning  and  Castlereagh  were  also  added  to  the  number  of  his  supporten. 
It  was  not  till  1800  that  his  cabinet  showed  ^mptoms  of  division. 

Wilbeiforse,  though  unchanging  in  his  fnendship,  was  crotchety  as  to 
bis  support.  He  se^ed  on  the  war  policy  in  1795 ;  he  divided  against 
bim  more  than  once ;  but  their  intercourse  was  rarely  intennpted.  £very 
own  who  has  pnblie  ofajeets  to  attain  must  be  content  occasionally,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  his  feelings, 

To  walk  in  sinners'  ways,  and  sit] 
Where  men  profanely  talk ; 

and  Wilberforce's  forbearance  was  often  tried.  He  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  duel  with  Tieraey,  though,  according  to  the  opinion  and  temper  ot 
the  times,  it  was  inevitable— the  only  way  in  which  an  offensive  word 
spoken  in  the  House,  and  not  cetcacted,  could  be  expiated.  Pitt  had 
cnarged  his  opponent  with  "  a  desire  to  obstruct  the  defence  of  the 
country."  This  would,  at  present,  only  be  thought  to  require  an  indig- 
nant disavowal  of  such  desire,  but  the  chair  was  appealed  to,  and  very 
&irly  decided  that  "  whatever  tended  to  cast  a  personal  imputation  for 
words  spoken  in  debate  was  certainly  disorderly  and  unparliamentary.  It 
was  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  explain  his  meaning."     Mr. 

•  VoL  iiL  p.  40.  t  VoLiiL  p.  227. 

I  Quoted  on  the  authority  of  Dean  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoutb, 
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Pitt  haughtily  declared  tliat  he  would  neither  explain  nor  retraet ;  and 
the  coDtequenoes  were  obvious.  Attended  by  Mr.  Dudley  Ryder,  he  met 
hii  antagonist  (accompanied  by  Mr*  George  Walpole)  on  Putney  Heath, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  SufuUty,  the  27th  of  May  (1798). 
The  seconds  tried  to  prevent  furtheir  proceedings,  but  (as  was  generally 
the  case)  they  were  unable ;  there  was  first  an  exchange  of  shots  witfaoot 
effect ;  a  second  case  of  pistols  was  then  produced.  Pitt  fired  in  the 
air  ;  it  was  ^*  decided  that  sufficient  satisfaction  had  been  given,  and  that 
the  business  was  ended  with  perfect  honour  to  both  parties."  Addington 
—who  was  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^was  so  anxious  as 
to  the  result  that  he  rode  towards  the  spot,  and  took  his  stand  beneath 
Abershaw's  gibbet,  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  heath. 
"  When  I  arrived  on  the  hill"  (he  tells  us),  *'  I  knew  from  seeing  a  crowd 
looking  down  into  the  valley  that  the  duel  was  then  proceeding.  After 
a  time  I  saw  the  same  chaise  which  had  conveyed  Pitt  to  the  spot  mount- 
ing the  ascent,  and  riding  up  to  it  I  found  him  safe.*'  He  infSnrmed 
Dundas  of  his  safety  the  same  evening;  and  wrote  with  kind  consideia- 
tion  to  L'ady  Chatham,  his  mother. 

Wilberforce  was  greatly  scandalised  at  this  affair,  aggravated,  as  he 
would  probably  think  it,  by  having  taken  place  on  the  Sunday ;  and  he 
determined  to'  bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  against 
the  principle  of  duelling."  Pitt  felt  at  once  how  completely  he  most  be 
identified  with  such  a  motion.  He  frankly  told  his  fnend  that  he  shonki 
consider  it  as  involving  his  removal  from  office,*  and  appealed  to  his 
regard.  Wilberforce  himself  admitsf  that  he  would  not  have  had  mora 
than  five  or  six  supporters,  so  he  relinquished  his  intention :  and  was 
thanked  as  cordially  as  if  he  had  sacrificed  a  success.]; 

The  king  had  also  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  affiur,  in  an 
audience  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  repeated  it  kindly  but  firmly  in  a  note 
to  Pitt,  reminding  him  that  public  characters  '^  have  no  right  to  weigh 
alone  what  they  owe  to  themselves;  they  must  consider  also  what  is  <nie 
to  their  country."§  But  so  long  as  such  a  folly  was  tolerated,  no  one 
but  a  professed  saint  could  refuse  to  give  or  receive  a  challenge.  Few 
men  could  in  all  cases  have  shown  the  moral  courage  that  such  a  refusal 
would  have  required. 

From  Wilberforce,  and  from  Pitt's  own  letters,  we  gather  almost  all  we 
know  of  him  in  private  intercourse.  Whatever  were  his  labours  and 
anxieties  he  looked  forward  to  brief  snatches  of  country  enjoyments,  and 
sometimes  he  was  able  to  obtain  them.  Of  this  we  find  short  and  scat- 
tered notices — chiefly  from  the  sources  we  have  named — throughout 
Lord  Stanhope's  volumes.  On  one  occasion  we  are  told  of  his  having 
been  at  Cheveley.  **  My  visit"  (he  says),  '<  was  not  a  long  one,  but 
afforded  me  a  good  deal  of  riding  in  the  way  there  and  back,  and  as 
good  a  day's  sport  of  shooting  as  could  be  had  without  ever  hUUngy  At 
another  time  his  avocations  had  not  allowed  him  to  quit  Downing- street* 
or  to  venture  even  as  far  as  Hoi  wood.  Sometimes  he  could  only  be  there 
for  a  few  hours.  Wilberforce  makes  such  entries  as :  *'  To  Holwood  with 
Pitt  in  his  phaeton — early  dinner,  and  back  to  town ;"  or  that  he  has  to 
find  him  in  Downing-street  with  '*  a  great  map  spread  out  before  him." 

"'  •  Letter,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.  fDlMyTjunvmi] 

\  Letter  from  Pitt,  voL  iii  p.  134.  \  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  xlr. 
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In  die  autumn  of  1793  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Burton  Pyn- 
sent ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  as  Lord- Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  to  his 
new  possession  of  Walmer  Castle.  The  king  seems  to  have  been  uneasy 
at  his  being  so  near  the  French  coast,  and  in  his  solicitude  sent  private 
instructions  to  Lord  Amherst  to  stockade  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  and 
place  in  it  a  picket  of  soldiers,  "  to  prevent  any  surprise," — which  his 
majesty  thought  would  '*  enable  Mr.  Pitt  to  go  there  safely  whenever 
the  public  business  [would]  permit."*  When  he  was  recovering  from 
one  of  the  attacks  of  gout,  he  writes  to  Lady  Chatham  from  HoTwood, 
'*  Your  letter  found  me  enjoying  a  fine  day  from  my  window  so  much  as 
almost  to  be  glad  of  my  present  excuse  for  being  out  of  London.*'  He 
considered  its  "  country  air"  and  its  comparative  leisure  as  luxuries.  *'  I 
have  been  enjoying,"  he  says,  '^  a  great  deal  of  this  unusual  summer, 
and  should  like  it  still  better  if  it  had  not  burnt  all  my  grass  and  parched 
a  good  man;^  young  trees ;"  and  he  looks  forward  to  '^  another  week's 
holidays"  with  the  keen  delight  of  a  schoolboy.  From  Walmer  he 
writes,  Oct  1797:  ''I  am  just  returned  from  a  very  fine  lounging 
ride,  which  pretended  to  be  called  shooting,  and  I  am  already  so  much 
better ....  for  the  air  of  Walmer,  that  1  will  not  despair  of  having 
little  or  no  occasion  to  say  anything  about  myself."  Wilberforce,  in 
noticing  a  visit  to  Holwood,  the  year  following,  describes  his  friend  as 
in  better  health,  <'  improved  in  habits  also,"  and  *'  beautifying  his  place 
with  great  taste."  Later  he  was  a  fortnight  at  Walmer  Castle,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Burton  Fynsent;  and  whenever  he  could  snatch  even  a 
day  for  such  enjoyments,  he  eagerly  took  it 

It  is  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Pitt  that  his  earliest  friends  were 
also  amongst  his  latest.  Friendship  was  one  of  the  requirements  of  his 
nature.  Of  love  there  seems  to  have  been  little  more  in  his  life  than  in 
his  tragedy  of  ^  Laurentius,  King  of  Clarinium."  Only  once  we  find  it 
noticed.  In  his  thirty-seventh  year  he  was  attracted  ''by  the  grace 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  the  superior  mind,  of  Lord  Auckland's  eldest 
daughter."  Her  father,  writing  to  a  friend  on  their  reported  marriage,t 
says,  ''  They  see  much  of  each  other,  they  converse  much  together,  and 
I  really  believe  they  have  sentiments  of  mutual  esteem  ;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  it  goes  further  on  the  part  of  either,  nor  do  I  suppose  it 
is  ever  likely  to  go  further."  He  himself  discouraged  it.  Lord  Stan- 
hope describes  it  as  a  strong  attachment  on  Pitt's  side,  and  seems  to  have 
good  reason  for  thus  believing.  The  impediment  was  what  has  often 
ruffled  the  same  current.  In  point  of  means  a  life-office  of  3000/.  a 
year  was  not  amiss,  but  then  it  was  only  a  life-office.  He  was  also  in 
circumstances  of  debt  and  difficulty.  He  felt  his  position,  and  deemed  it 
best  that  his  visits  should  be  discontinued.  We  may  think,  perhaps,  that 
there  was  more  of  honourable  candour  than  of  ardent  passion  in  the 
course  which  he  adopted.  Lord  Auckland,  however,  thought  his  reasons 
sufficient.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  fully 
appreciated,  "  but  he  could  not  wish  any  more  than  himself  that  his 
daughter  who,  as  one  of  many  children,  had  a  very  small  fortune  of  her 

*  He  afterwards  mentioned  what  he  had  done,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt    Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  p.  xix. 
t  Vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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own,  sfaoald,  under  the  oontngencies  of  office  or  of  lifis,  lie  left  wludly 
unprovided.*'  Thus  ended  the  only  '*  love  pMoage"  in  the  life  of  Pitt. 
AlM>ut  two  years  aAsrwards  the  lady — then  rather  more  than  thirty — be- 
came the  second  wife  of  Lord  Hobart,  who  soeoeeded  in  1804  as  Eari  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  she  died  in  1851. 

In  dficial  life  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  habit  which  always  entuls  a  large 
amount  of  unneeesBary  labour.  Whatever  he  eould  do  well  he  never  liked 
to  confide  to  any  one  else.  Mr.  Charles  Abbot,  in  his  "  Diaiy,"^  on  tlie 
authority  of  Lord  Muncaster,  has  the  following  passage :  ^  Pitt  trana- 
acts  the  business  of  aU  departments  except  LmL  Grenvtlle's  and  Dun- 
das's."  Yet  we  are  told  that  "  he  requirss  eight  or  ten  hours'  sleep. 
He  dines  slightly  at  five  o'clock  on  days  of  business,  and  on  other  days 
after  the  House  is  up  ;  but  if  thrown  out  of  his  regular  dinner  of  one  sort 
or  the  other,  he  becomes  completely  ill  and  unfit  for  business  for  a  day  or 
two.  This  has  happened  to  him  in  the  present  session.  He  will  not 
sufi^er  any  one  to  arrange  his  papers  and  extract  the  important  points 
for  him."  In  his  reception  of  the  merchants  when  they  wuted  upon  him, 
he  was  particularly  anxious  not  only  to  explain,  but  to  eonvinoe  them, 
that  his  measures  were  right.  The  improvement  in  his  habits  to  which 
Wilberfbrce  refers  in  an  extract  that  we  have  already  given,t  was  in  the 
first  place,  Lord  Stanhope  thinks,  as  to  his  hours  :  ''  No  longer  breakfast- 
ing at  nine  o'clock  as  in  the  first  years  of  office,  Pitt  had  become  the  very 
reverse  of  early  in  the  forenoon.  The  Speaker,  Mr.  Addington,  deeeribiBg 
his  life  about  this  time,  says  of  him  that  he  never  rose  before  eleven, 
and  then  generally  took  a  short  ride  in  the  Park.  Any  change  which 
he  made  in  this  respect,  as  Wilberforce  notes,  was  not  oiP  long  contiou- 
ance,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  Pitt  was  very  late  in  his  morning  hoars. 
Some  have  thought  that  the  time  which  he  passed  in  bed  was  ooi»* 
pelted  by  his  delicate  health ;  others  have  supposed  that  he  employed  it  in 
revolving  the  details  of  his  speeches  or  his  measures.  'Secondly,  it  is 
probable  that  Wilberforce  alludes  to  the  large  potations  [we  should  have 
supposed,  in  case  of  improvement,  to  the  diminished  potations]  of  port 
wine.  These,  continues  his  lordship,  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  the  first 
instance  prescribed  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  medicine,  and  they  gave  strength  to 
his  youthful  constitution.  But  amidst  the  labour  of  Parliament  and 
office,  he  certainly  in  some  cases  carried  them  beyond  what  health  could 
require,  or  could  even  without  injury  bear.  Not  that  they  had  any  effieet 
on  his  mental  powers  or  mental  self-eommand.  Two  bottles  of  port,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  were  little  more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea."^ 
This  is  treating  the  subject  with  tender  respect  towards  his  memory, 
Thackeray  approaches  it  more  freely.  In  his  ^^Four  Georges'*§  be 
reminds  us  (as  showing  "  the  usages  of  the  time")  that  Pitt  ^'  coming  to 
the  House  of  Commons  after  having  drunk  a  bottle  of  port  wine  at  his 
own  house,  would  go  into  Bellamy's  with  Dundas  and  help  to  finish  a 
couple  more;"  and  he  tells,  on  the  authority  of  Wraxall,  how  tlw 
minister,  with  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  and  Dundas,  returning  after 
dinner  from  Addiscombe,  their  "  reason  drowned  in  Jenkinson's  cham- 
pagne," found  a  turnpike  open,  and  galloped  through  it  without  paying 
the  toll.     The  "  turnpike  man"  fancying,  it  is  said,  that  they  were  high- 

*  Quoted  by  Lord  Stanhope,  voL  ill.  p.  4.  f  Ante,  p.  473. 

X  YoL  ilL  p.  137.  $  Lecture  on  Georige  the  Fourth. 
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waymen,  fired  a  blunderbuss  after  them ;  but  <<  righteous  fate"  averted  the 
mischief  that  might  hare  followed.  Lord  Sidmouth  only  remembered 
one  occasion  when  Pitt  had  shown  traces  of  after-dinBer  excitement  in 
the  House.  He  had  been  taking  a  hasty  meal  with  Dundas,  and  returned 
to  reply  to  a  personal  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Lambton.  Mr.  Ley,  one  of  the  clerks,  tokl  the  Speaker  the  following 
morning  that  he  had  been  ill  ever  since  Mr.  Pitt's  exhibition  of  last 
Bight.  It  had  given  him  **  a  vi<^ent  headache."  I  think,  said  Pitt,  it 
IB  '*  an  excellent  arrangemeiit — that  I  should  have  the  wine  and  the  clerk 
the  headache.*'     Failings  rach  as  these  may  well  He  buried  in  his  grave. 

Of  his  expedients  for  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  war,  one  of 
the  happiest  was  the  Loyalty  loan  of  1796,  when  appealing  ^*to  higher 
motives  than  l^e  love  of  gain,"  he  was  able  to  raise  18,000,000il  upon  a 
five  per  cent,  stock,  taken  at  112/.  lOs.  for  every  100/.  It  was  eagerly 
rabscrtbed  for.  The  lobby  of  the  Bank  was  crowded ;  numbers,  unable 
to  get  near  the  books,  called  to  those  who  had  been  more  successful  to 
put  down  their  names  for  them,  as  they  were  fearful  of  being  shut  out. 
Innumerable  orders  from  the  country  were  returned  unexecuted.  '  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  cheque  upon  his  banker  for  100,000/.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  subscribed  an  equal  sum ;  and  in  fifteen  hours  and 
twenty  minutes — the  time  occupied  for  the  purpose,  during  four  days — 
the  lists  were  filled.  **  Not  every  government,"  says  I^rd  Stanhope, 
*^  would  thus  appeal  to  the  people.  Not  -every  people,  I  add  with  pride, 
would  thus  respond  to  the  government." 

The  voluntary  contributions  of  1798,  when  the  grandfather  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  gave  10,0001.,  showed  the  same  spirit,  though  they  amounted 
only  to  two  millions. 

Still,  the  expenses  of  the  ^war  required  increased  taxation.  The  variety 
of  objects  upon  which  it  was  levied  may  remind  us  of  the  contemplated 
fiscal  arrangements  of  Federal  America :  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
income-tax—- -now  the  ready  means  of  supplying  all  deficiencies,  and  pre- 
viously  suggested  to  the  minister  by  Bishop  Watson,  of  Landaff — was  in- 
augurated, as  a  supplement  to  the  voluntary  contributions.  In  connexion 
with  a  tax  on  legacies,  a  succession  duty  on  real  property,  from  which 
widows,  however,  and  even  children  were  exempted,  was  also  proposed, 
and  after  strong  opposition  was  carried  by  the  Speaker's  casting  vote. 
Pitt  would  not  accept  it  under  such  drcumstances;  and  it  was  left  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  1853 — aided  by  a  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  landed 
interests — ^to  carry  his  more  comprehensive  measure. 

No  habitual  imposer  of  taxes  can  long  retain  his  popularity.  When 
Pitt  accompanied  the  Court  to  return  thanks  at  St.  PauFs  for  the  naval 
victories  of  Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan  (in  1 797),  he  was  hooted  at 
and  otherwise  insulted  by  the  people  so  menacingly,  that  instead  of 
returning  as  he  came,  he  remained  to  dine  with  the  Speaker  and  some 
friends  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  evening  waa  escorted  home  by  a 
party  of  the  London  Light  Horse. 

But  he  had  marked  out  ibr  himself  a  course  from  which  no  difficulties 
or  discontent  could  turn  him,  and  which  he  was  determined  to  pursue  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  In  our  remuning  paper  we  shall  have  to  follow 
him  individually  to  its  dose. 
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THE  GLACIERS  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

BT  A  PBITATE  OF  THE  38tH  MIDDLESEX  (ABTISTS). 

Part  IL— Ascent  op  Mont  Blanc. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August, 
1861,  that  I  came  to  the  somewhat  sudden  resolution  of  ascending  Mont 
Blanc.  I  had  attended  the  morniug  service  at  the  recently-erected 
English  church,  which  stands  at  its  foot.  From  the  side-windows  my 
gaze  had  been  intently  fixed  on  "  le  grand  monarque,"  and  upon  his  ^- 
sullied  '<  diadem  of  snow,"  which  was  glistening  and  sparkling  in  the 
mid-day  sun,  under  a  beautifully  bright,  clear,  and  cloudless  sky.  I  had, 
neyertheless,  listened  with  attention  to  an  appropriate  sermon,  addressed 
to  the  strangers  then  assembled,  who,  as  the  preacher  remarked,  would 
never  again  be  gathered  together  in  public  worship.  On  coming  out  of 
the  church  I  noticed  over  the  doorway  the  simple,  affectionate  tablet 
erected  to  Albert  Smith  by  his  brother.  Seeing  my  guide,  Jean  Marie 
Couttet,  on  the  bridge,  I  made  known  to  him  my  wishes,  and,  moreover, 
that  it  was  my  desire,  if  possible,  to  commence  the  ascent  on  the  following 
morning.  My  first  question  was,  whether  he  considered  me  capable  of 
reaching  the  summit  ?  We  had  been  together  about  a  fortnight,  daily 
visiting  the  glaciers.  The  only  doubt  on  my  mind  was,  whether  I  was 
physically  fit  to  undertake  the  ascent,  a  question  which  every  man  should 
ask  himself,  and  which,  with  me,  was  really  a  doubtful  point.  On  any 
other  there  was  no  doubt,  I  am  happy  to  say,  either  on  Coattet's  mind  or 
on  my  own.  His  opinion  being  favourable,  1  told  him  that  we  must  start 
the  following  morning  for  the  Grands  Mulcts,  as  the  weather  was  appa- 
rently settled  fine,  and  the  barometer  steadily  rising. 

It  was  then,  as  I  have  said,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Couttet's 
reply  was,  that  the  time  for  making  the  requisite  preparations  was  yery 
short,  but  that  he  would  at  once  see  '*  le  guide-chef,"  and  make  known 
to  him  my  wish,  and  he  thought  that  he  should  be  able  to  succeed  in 
getting  together  two  other  trustworthy  guides — all  that  was  now  required 
by  the  new  regulations  (just  determined  upon) — as  also  the  requisite 
number  of  porters.  I  fully  explained  to  him  that  my  wish  was  to  have 
two  of  the  best  guides  of  Chamounix,  in  addition  to  himself,  and  that  I 
relied  upon  his  not  giving  me  men  who,  if  we  unhappily  got  into  trouble, 
would  sit  down  and  cry,  and  exclaim  that  we  were  all  lost,  for  I  was  well 
aware  that  there  were  not  wanting  such  men  among  the  guides.  Neither 
did  I  desire  to  have  men  likely  to  bolt  the  moment  danger  occurred,  as  was 
the  case  a  year  or  two  ago  with  some  guides  who  went  up  Mont  Blanc 
with  Captain  Forbes,  R.N.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  sudden  fall  of 
an  avalanche,  during  his  ascent  with  Couttet,  that  these  gallant  fellows 
took  to  their  heels  immediately,  while  Captain  Forbes  and  Couttet,  watch- 
ing its  course,  calmly  stepped  aside,  and  avoided  it. 

He  begged  me  to  trust  entirely  to  him,  and  certainly  two  better  men 
for  the  purpose  than  Edouard  Tournier  and  Jean  Couttet,  whose  services 
he  secured,  could  not,  I  think,  be  easily  found. 

I  also  engaged  a  nephew  of  Couttet*s,  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Tiarraz, 
who  was  well  pleased  at  the  chance  of  attempting  the  ascent,  as,  if  we 
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•Qcceeded,  it  would  be  a  great  feather  in  his  cap  on  his  return  to  Cha- 
mounix.  To  these  were  added  fiye  porters.  I  may  here  remark  that  a 
brother  of  young  Tiarraz  had  accompanied  me  on  my  tour  round  Mont 
Blanc  last  year  with  my  nephew  (the  Rev.  G.  S.  B.).  One  Michel 
Couttet  (brother  of  my  present  guide)  was  also  with  us  on  that  occasion ; 
first-rate  fellows,  both  of  them.  My  further  stipulation  was  that  the 
guides  were  to  be  engaged  as  far  as  the  Grands  Mulcts,  with  a  distinct 
understanding  that  if  the  weather  changed,  and  that  I  consequently 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  they  were  not  to  be  disappointed  at  my  paying 
them  only  for  that  excursion ;  and  further  that,  as  far  as  possible,  he  was 
not  to  let  it  be  known  that  I  had  any  idea  of  attempting  the  ascent.  By 
this  arrangement  I  escaped  observation,  which  I  also  cleverly  contrived 
to  do,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  on  my  return  to  Chamounix,  after  the 
object  of  my  ambition  had  been  successfully  accomplished.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  nuisance  than  the  ovation  which  others, 
almost  without  exception,  on  making  the  ascent,  have  had  to  go  through, 
especially  on  their  return.  It  now  only  remained  for  me  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  provisions  for  myself  and  the  guides, 
and  to  order  a  breakfast  to  be  ready  for  them,  as  is  customary,  before 
storting. 

I  left  all  these  matters  of  detail  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  Pietro 
Gerlo  and  the  excellent  landlord  of*  the  Hdtel  Royale,  M.  Ferdinand 
Eisenkramer,  who  was  himself  on  the  summit  in  the  year  1838,  but 
who  told  me  that  he  thought  that  once  in  a  lifetime  was  quite  enough  ; 
and  I  rather  agree  with  him. 

All  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  of  importance  was  forgotten. 
I  fear  that  I  must  have  occasioned  some  of  the  household  to  sit  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  to  cook  the  various  joints  of  meat, 
fowls,  <&c« ;  but  everything  seemed  to  have  been  most  cheerfully  under- 
taken. All  trouble  was  tnus  saved  me ;  my  particular  desire  being  to 
avoid  any  bother  about  the  matter,  or  to  be  plagued  with  questions  of 
any  description. 

Full  time  was  now  given  me  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  undertaken,  and 
entering  the  pavilion  in  the  pretty  little  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Hdtel 
Boyale,  where  there  is  an  excellent  model  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  also  a  good 
telescope,  on  a  stand,  I  spent  a  long  hour  in  scanning  the  route,  so  far 
as  it  could  possibly  be  traced  by  the  eye.  The  day  continued  lovely, 
not  a  cloud  upon  the  mountain  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  As  I  viewed, 
even  at  this  distance,  these  vast  solitudes  of  eternal  ice  and  snow,  I  con- 
fess that  my  heart  somewhat  faltered  at  the  idea  of  entering  the  snow- 
fields,  and  sundry  misgiving^  of  either  being  frostbitten  or  of  falling 
into  a  crevasse  and  perishing  miserably,  or  of  being  swept  away  by  an 
avalanche,  any  one  of  which  is  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  oc- 
currence, forcibly  intruded  themselves  upon  me.  In  vain  did  I  retire 
early  to  rest  for  the  purpose  of  sleep ;  the  undertaking  was  too  mo- 
mentous to  enable  me  that  night  to  go  off,  even  for  a  moment,  into 
the  land  of  dreams.  Long  before  daylight  I  was  up  and  carefully 
arranging  my  wardrobe,  longing  for  the  hour  of  departure.  The  per- 
gonal equipment  being  of  considerable  importance,  I  shall  dilate  a  little 
upon  the  subject,  as  it  may  prove  useful  to  others.  The  first  grand 
essential  assuredly  is  warmth,  and  of  equal  importanoe  is  that  of  weight. 
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It  if  diflBciiU  for  ftuy  one  who  haa  not  hikhorto  taxed  then  powers  ia 
tcaliog  lofty  mouo tains,  to  believe  how  weight  tMs  against  yoii — how 
one  in8tincti?ely  gets  rid  of  every  ounce  they  can  dispense  with  I  I 
have  more  than  ODce  handed  to  ray  guide  a  c)a8p-kni£e,  which  I  always 
carried,  simply  because  it  had  become  a  perceptibk  encnmbrance  to  ne 
as  I  proceeded  up  steep  slopes  of  snow,  or  over  narrow  ridges.  Professor 
Tyndall  states  that  he  has  felt  a  similar  desire  to  get  rid  of  soperflnous 
weight,  even  to  the  ounce.  In  his  second  ascent  of  Monte  Roea,  in 
I8589  on  reaching  the  Ari^te,  he  says  that  he  there  found  his  load,  light 
as  it  was,  impeded  him :  *'  When  fine  balancing  is  necessary,  the  presence 
of  a  very  light  load  to  which  one  is  unaccustomed,  may  introduce  aa 
element  of  danger,  and  for  this  reason  I  here  left  the  rendne  of  my  tea 
and  sandwiches  behind  me." 

As  far  as  the  Grands  Mulcts  the  weight  is  of  little  or  no  moment,  nor 
do  I  consider  that  any  extra  clothing  thus  far  is  required,  except  an 
overcoat  in  case  of  bad  weather  on  the  glacier,  a  pair  of  woollen  or  felt 
gaiters  to  keep  the  feet  from  the  snow,  and  aa  extra  pair  of  socks, 
all  of  which  can  easily  be  put  on  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  carried 
loose  for  the  purpose.  The  hob-nailed  shoes  should  be  weU-^greased, 
of  course,  before  starting.  My.  further  remarks  upon  the  requisite 
outfit  for  the  ascent  I  shall  reserve  till  we  reach  the  Grands  MuUts. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  f.m.,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  Aug^ust 
aforesaid,  I  learnt  from  Couttet  that  all  arrangements  were  concluded, 
and  that  the  guides  and  porters  would  come  to  the  hotel  the  following 
morning  to  breakfast  at  five  a.m.,  as  we  were  to  start  at  six.  Every- 
thing being  thus  settled,  I  now  went  to  rest,  but  got  little  or  none,  at 
least  no  sleep,  although  I  tried  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow," 
my  mind  was  &r  too  actively  occupied.  The  hour  having  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  guides  and  porters  having  finished  their  breakfast  and 
started  a  good  half-hour  prior  to  myself  for  a  preconcerted  rendezvous 
on  the  mountain-side,  I  walked  quietly  out  of  the  hotel,  accompanied 
only  by  my  chief  guide.  By  this  means  I  escaped  the  '*  rabble  rout  of 
friends  and  relatives,  sweethearts  and  boys,"  who  besieged  poor  Albert 
Smith,  as  they  do  all  others  aspiring  to  scale  the  mountain.  There 
were,  indeed,  few  people  stirring,  and  no  one  knew  that  I  was  about  to 
attempt  the  ascent.  The  morning  was  most  beautiful,  and  I  greatly 
enjoyed  my  walk  through  the  woods,  gathering  Alpine  strawberries  cfs 
rouiCy  which  were  very  refreshing.  To  lie  upon  a  bed  of  roses  is  not 
fdways  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  but,  after  a  long  march  up  a  mountain- 
side, under  a  broiling  sun,  to  find  oneself  suddmily  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
strawberries,  is  a  luxury  not  gften  to  be  indulged  in.  This  was  once 
my  good  fortune  close  to  the  Glaciers  de  Bossons.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  stretch  out  my  hand  and  gather  the  delicious  Al[Hoe  fruit  as  I 
rested  my  weary  limbs.  The  hill- sides  ofiten  abound  with  them,  and 
they  may  be  found  growing  in  some  places  almost  as  hi^  as  the  A^pea 
rosen,  that  lovely  flower,  which  seldom  fails  to  greet  the  mountaineer 
when  he  has  attained  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley,  where 
alone  it  grows,  and  which  he  proudly  places  in  his  cap — a  universal 
custom — ere  he  returns  to  the  vdley. 

We  soon  came  up  with  our  caravan,  which  consisted  of  nine  guides 
and  porters,  besides  myself.  I  had  not  seen  any  of  them  till  now.  The 
guides  were  introduced  by  name,  and  yon  may  be  sore  that  we  had  a 
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good  ficmUny  of  one  another.  For  my  own  part»  I  felt  Batbfied  with  the 
eeleetion.  They  looked  like  men  who  might  be  depended  upon.  I  hope 
they  had  as  fiiYOurable  an  imprngion  of  myself. 

We  now  piooeeded  slowly,  in  single  file,  every  one,  exoept  mysdf^ 
laden  with  knapsacks,  and  each  carrying  something  at  the  top  of  them, 
one  a  huge  circular  loaf  of  bread  a  root  and  a  half  in  diameter,  another 
a  bundle  of  fagots,  to  which  the  others  would  ever  and  anon  add  to  the 
sapply,  a  third  carried  a  large  keg  of  "  Yin  ordinaire  ;**  in  short,  each 
laden  pretty  heavily  with  '<  creature-comforts"  of  one  sort  or  another,  for 
after  passing  a*  few  ch&lets  not  far  from  the  Cascade  des  Pelerins,  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  little  world  below  and  to  all  means  of  subsistence  beyond 
what  our  own  foresight  may  have  provided.  The  procession  looked 
somewhat  striking,  and  brought  home  to  one's  mind  the  really  formidable 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  where  so  much  is  required  to  meet  the  will  of 
any  one  man  who  would  fain  stand  on  the  loftiest  summit  in  Europe, 
where  nothing  can  rise  above  his  head  but  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
Steadily  tramping  upwards  we  reached  the  Pierre  TEchelle  in  about 
three  hours,  and  here,  according  to  custom,  made  our  first  halt. 

The  guides  and  porters  disengaged  themselves  from  their  burdens,  and 
commenced  a  wonderfully  vigorous  assault  upon  the  viands,  certainly 
taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow  I — "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof"  is  evidently  their  notion.  I  stretched  myself  on  the  rock — 
ivhich  is  a  large  isolated  block  of  stone^  probably  pitched  down  from  the 
neighbouring  ''  aiguilles,'*  as  has  been  suggested  by  others — and  enjoyed 
the  surrounding  prospect  and  the  repose.  There  is  usually  a  ladder  kept 
at  this  spot  beneath  the  rock — unde  dertvatur  ''  Pierre  1  Exshelle" — and 
which  is  usually  carried  up  to  the  glacier  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
crevasses ;  but  it  was  nan  est  inventus  in  our  case,  and  we  were  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  proceeding  without  it.  Fortunately,  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  it  was  not  required.  The  goat-path  which  led  us  to  that 
part  of  the  Ckacier  des  Bossons  which  we  had  to  traverse,  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  in  some  places  the  precipices  were  somewhat  steep,  but  there 
was  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  to  any  one  accustomed  to  such  exploits. 
Poor  Albert  9mith,  of  course,  was  not  so  when  he  made  hb  ascent,  and 
those  who  have  somewhat  roughly  criticised  his  account  ought  to  have 
borne  this  simple  fact  in  mind.  He  came  direct  from  the  turmoil  of 
London  life,  and,  without  any  training  whatever,  made  his  ascent.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  he  accomplished  it  at  all,  being  a  heavy  man  into  the 


laving  attained  the  highest  limit  of  vegetation,  where  even  the  birch 
ceased  to  grow,  but  where  wild,  flowers  were  still  in  wonderful  profusion 
(particulariy  the  ^*  forget>me*not"),  we  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  glacier 
where  the  glides  oonsidwed  it  desirable  to  take  to  the  ice  with  the  view 
of  crossing.  There  was  something  so  novel  and  sublime  in  the  view,  not 
altogether  unattended  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe^  upon  entering  what 
may  be  considered  the  threshold  of  our  enterprise,  that  one  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  indulging  in  sentimental  thoughts*  I  am  one  of  those 
ivho  hold  to  the  language  of  flowers,  and  so  gathered  some  of  those  little 
simple  messengers  of  friendship,,  affection,  and  love,  which  seemed  to 
breathe  the  hope  (not  that  it  perhaps  signified)  tha^  be  one's  fortune 
what  it  might,  there  were  some  few  who  would  not  forget  us. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  placing  our  feet  on  the  glacier,  the  spot  chosen 
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bj  the  guides  being  comparatively  easj  of  access.  Ooce  on  the  ice,  ire 
bad  fairly  taken  leave  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  of  terra  firma 
too,  except  the  rocks  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  which  rise  abruptly  out  of  a 
troubled  sea  of  ice,  and  towards  which  we  were  now  wending  our  way. 
Slowly  and  cautiously,  in  single  file,  the  guides  and  porters  traversed  the 
crevasses,  Jean  Marie  Couttet  leading  the  way,  and  myself  next  to  him. 
With  great  skiil  a  route  is  found  through  the  labyrinth  of  crevasses,  the 
wider  ones  being  generally  circumvented,  whilst  the  less  formidable  are 
stepped  or  jumped  over,  or  descended  a  few  feet  on  one  side  where  the 
footing  was  secure,  crossing  some  lower  layer  of  ice,  and  mounting  the 
other  side,  each  of  us  in  such  case  assisting  the  other.  The  only  difficulty 
or  what  may  be  called  dangerous,  part  of  the  glacier  (not  that  I  myself 
considered  it  to  be  either  one  or  the  other,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  found  it)  is  that  approaching  to,  and  immediately  below,  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  where  die  Glacier  des  Bossons  unites  with  the  Glacier  de 
Tacconay.  Anything  like  the  boulevereemeni  there  displayed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  No  description  by  pen  or  pencil  could  well 
exaggerate  it.  Tons  and  tons  of  ice  seemed  to  have  been  jammed,  and 
squeezed,  and  twisted  in  all  manner  of  tortuous  directions,  and  into  all  in- 
conceivable shapes,  with  frightful  rents  and  chasms,  a  perfect  chaos,  pre- 
senting a  scene  of  the  most  extraordinary  description. 

These  s^racs  are,  I  should  imagine,  more  formidable  than  those  of  the 
Col  du  Geant  (which  I  hope  yet  to  see).  Auguste  Balmat  was  himself 
greatly  struck  with  the  extraordinary  disruption  of  the  glacier  when  he 
ascended  it  a  few  days  previous  to  myself  with  M.  Bisson,  that  remark- 
ably enterprising  man,  whose  beautiful  photographs  (obtained  under  cir- 
cumstances at  all  times  attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  often  with 
danger)  are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  enlightened  mind  in 
Europe.  One  of  his  splendid  photographs  represents  a  portion  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  at  its  junction  with  the  Glacier  de  Tacconay,  and 
will  convey  some  faint  notion  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  ice.  It  will 
be  there  seen  that  a  good  deal  of  scrambling  is  necessarily  required  to 
surmount  these  s^racs.  This,  however,  accomplished,  there  remains  only 
to  scale  the  pinnacled  rocks  of  the  Grands  Mulcts,  which  is  a  short  but 
rather  stiff  climb  up  their  side,  and  requires  some  care.  A  faithful 
sketch  of  them  will  be  found  in  Albert  Smith's  little  book  (p.  233) ;  also 
in  Coleman's  '*  Scenes  from  the  Snow-fields,"  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  but 
somewhat  ovei*done  in  colouring,  the  fault  probably  in  the  printing. 

It  was  just  one  o'clock  p.m.  when  we  arrived  at  the  little  hut,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  planks  rudely  put  together  by  the  guides,  and  placed  on 
some  slabs  of  stone,  which  form  a  small  and  comparatively  level  platform 
on  the  side  and  near  to  the  summit  of  the  lower  peak  of  rock.  This  was 
the  first  stage  of  our  journey  now  safely  accomplished,  and  here  of  course 
we  were  to  pass  the  night,  at  an  altitude  of  rather  more  than  ten  thousand 
feet,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  ice  and  snow.  It  was  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  I  con^,  that  I  found  myself  on  the  Grands  Mulcts,  those 
solitary  sentinels — the  outlying  pickets  of  Mont  Bianc — upon  which  I  had 
often  gazed  with  a  wistful  eye  from  the  valley,  now  far  away  below  us. 

I  immediately  hoisted  my  flag  (my  blue  veil  attached  to  my  bftton)  on 
the  highest  approachable  pinnacle,  where  it  floated  till  sunset,  but  could 
not,  I  believe,  be  seen  from  Chamounix,  though  it  afterwards  was  so  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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The  utter  solitade  of  thb  most  inconceivably  lonely  spot  was  soon 
broken  in  upon,  and  a  basy  scene  ensued  with  the  glides  and  porters,  who 
now  not  only  unburdened  their  bodies,  but  their  minds  as  well,  and  re- 
freshed the  inner  man,  chatting,  joking,  and  laughing,  till  it  was  high 
time  for  the  latter  to  wend  their  way  down  again  into  the  valley,  of  which 
they  seemed  likely  to  make  but  snort  work,  judging  from  the  break- 
neck manner  in  which  they  skipped  down  the  rocks  a^er  taking  leave  of 
their  companions.  The  sun  was  shining  gloriously,  and  the  dark  rocks 
attracting  its  rays  were  agreeably  warm.  I  had  taken  off  my  wet  shoes 
and  stockings,  which  were  now  drying  in  the  sun;  they  had  been 
thoroughly  saturated  on  crossing  the  glacier,  the  usual  fate  of  shoes, 
stockings,  and  feet  on  all  the  lower  glaciers  that  ever  I  tramped  across. 
Knowing  this,  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  change,  and  a  light  pair  of 
shoes,  which  were  a  great  comfort 

I  had  now  ample  leisure  to  enjoy  the  extraordinary  panorama  around 
me.  The  rock  on  which  we  were  bivouacked  was  of  course  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  vast  ice-6elds.  Above  the  Grands  Mulcts  extended  the 
Grand  Plateau,  beyond  which  were  the  Rochers  Rouges,  and  above  them 
again  the  lofty  mountain  summit  which  we  hoped  to  reach  on  the  morrow. 
On  our  right  was  the  Dome  du  Gout6,  now  appearing  very  near  to  us, 
and  its  form  quite  changed  from  that  as  seen  from  the  valley.  The  lofty 
Br^vent,  up  whose  ohemin^e  I  had  twice  climbed,  now  looked  quite  insig- 
nificant on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  whilst  beyond  rose  many  a  ser- 
rated ridge  of  rocky  mountains  striving  for  pre-eminence,  the  lofty  Jura 
towering  above  all  in  the  extreme  distance,  and  carrying  off  the  palm. 

We  had  not  been  above  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  rocks  when  we 
descried  a  party  slowly  winding  their  way  up  towards  our  mountain  aerie. 
Anon  they  arrived.  It  proved  to  be  a  German  gentleman,  with  his  three 
guides  and  porters*  He  was  bent  on  the  same  errand  as  myself,  but, 
unlike  myself,  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  he  never  reached  the 
summit,  or  anywhere  approaching  it.  At  about  four  p.u.  (the  more  the 
merrier)  up  came  another  party,  consisting  of  three  English  gentlemen, 
with  six  guides  and  porters.  The  fine  weather  had  tempted  us  all.  We 
were  now  a  large  party,  eighteen  all  told.  As  we  were  staying  at  dif- 
ferent hotels  in  Chamounix,  none  of  us  happened  to  be  aware  of  the  in- 
'  tentions  of  the  other  to  try  the  ascent,  or  doubtless  we  should  have  united 
our  forces,  and  thus  have  saved  expense,  the  recent  regulation  (arranged 
only  the  day  previous  to  our  ascent)  requiring  three  guides  for  one  person, 
five  for  two,  and  one  for  every  other  person  forming  a  party  ;  thus,  as  we 
were  five  in  number,  we  should  only  have  required  eight  guides  between 
us,  whereas  there  were  thirteen  now  collected  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and 
we  each  of  us  *'went  off  on  our  own  hook,"  acting  independently.  The  pay, 
too,  of  a  guide,  as  well  as  the  number  of  guides,  is  now  reduced  from  a 
hundred  francs  to  seventy  francs  each,  for  which  sum  they  have  to  pro- 
vide the  porters.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  '*  the  labourer  is 
surely  worthy  of  his  hire;  ftod  after  having  witnessed  what  is  required  of 
these  poor  fellows,  I  fear  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  answer  their  pur- 
pose by  the  more  frequency  of  ascent,  which  must,  however,  tell  upon 
their  health  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  I  think  that  I  shall  never 
forget,  to  my  last  hour,  the  worn,  jaded,  unearthly  appearance  of  my 
party  (none  of  whom  wore  masks)  as  we  approached  the  summit.  Every 
man  looked  like  Lazarus,  in  the  marvellous  composition  by  Ilaydon,  now 
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entombed  in  the  Pantheon,  instead  of  adorning,  as  it  ongfatto  do,  the 
walls  of  our  National  Gallery,  where  it  will  assuredly  one  day  rest* 

We  were  not  paitiealarly  fortunate  in  the  sanset  at  the  Grands  Mol^flft 
There  was  much  vapour  about,  and  some  dense  cknid4nnks9  so  diat  we 
lost  all  the  glorious  tints  which  others  have  seen  and  glowingly  d». 
scribed.  As  the  sun  went  down  the  air  soon  began  to  get  eold,  and  I 
turned  in  to  the  little  hut,  and  thus  missed  a  eomparatively  fine  effeet  of 
colour,  which  one  of  the  party  afterwards  described  to  me.  This  gentle- 
man possessed  considerable  artistic  skill  He  made  one  or  two  sketches 
at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and  subsequently  a  sketch  while  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  exceedingly  accurate,  eaad  probably  the  best  of  the  few 
that  may  possibly  have  been  made,  or  may  hereafter  be  attempted  by 
others,  whose  good  fortune  it  may  be  to  reach  the  summit.  The  spirited 
sketches  by  Mr.  Browne,  published  by  McLean,  in  1853,  are  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  ascent,  but  convey  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  view  from  the  summit 

It  was  not  long  before  the  guides  found  their  way  into  the  cabin,  one 
after  another,  and  the  little  place  was  soon  crammed  full.  The  German 
gentleman,  who  was  well  provided  with  warm  rugs  and  various  coveii> 
ings,  seemed  to  prefer  passing  the  night  under  a  snug  slab  of  stone,  just 
below  the  cabin;  no  bad  place  of  shelter  eidier.  **  First  come,  fint 
served,''  was  my  somewhat  selGsh  notion,  and  I  had  secured  for  myself 
bed — and  board  too,  for  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  planks  to  lie 
upon — at  the  feather  extremity  of  the  cabin,  having  previously  stufied 
up  with  paper  (as  others,  I  found,  had  done  before  me)  lUl  the  cracks 
and  crannies,  thus  excluding  the  daylight  which  streamed  in  through 
the  apertures  of  the  planks,  and  through  ^ich  the  hollow  wind  whisked 
in  playful  eddies  around  me.  The  hut  is  about  twelve  feet  long,  by  six 
or  seven  broad.  It  is  built  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  has  two  small 
windows  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  door  at  one  end.  Near  the  door  is 
a  small  primitive-looking  stove,  in  which  a  fire  was  lit  the  moment  we 
arrived,  not  only  to  air  the  apartment,  which  it  needed — for  it  was  very 
moist  inside,  and  fearfully  **  suggestive  of  rheumatics" — but  also  to  cook 
my  dinner,  preferring  as  I  do  at  all  times  a  warm  to  a  cold  one.  The 
fare,  however,  though  simple  enough,  was  not  to  my  taste.  Somehow 
or  another  I  had  no  great  appetite,  which  was  somewhat  unfortunate,  as ' 
it  will  be  shortly  seen  that  I  had  no  chance  of  another  meal  for  eighteen 
hours,  during  seven  of  which  I  was  to  go  through  as  great  ftitigue  as 
mortal  man  can  well  be  put  to,  in  making  the  ascent  (which  occupied 
seven  hours),  and  the  descent  to  the  Grands  Mulcts,  which  occupied 
three  hours  more  (for  we  came  down  at  a  rattling  pace),  eleven  boors  in 
all,  if  we  include  the  one  passed  on  the  summit.  Time  stole  on,  and 
with  it  came  the  night.  We  all  laid  down  to  sleep,  leaving  one  solitary 
lamp  burning.  It  was  a  curious  scene  to  witness  a  long  row  of  more  or 
less  jaded  mortals  stretched  on  the  bare  beards  and  closely  packed  to- 
gether, with  no  manner  of  respect  to  persons  (all  here  being  upon  a 
perfect  equality).  **  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows^" 
thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  laid  myself  down  between  two  of  the  gmdm, 
under  the  notion  that  they  would  keep  me  warm,  as  in  sooth  fliey  did. 
It  was  only  my  feet,  which,  though  well  wrapped,  got  oold. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talking  de  omnibus  rebus,  etquibusdam  aim, 
much  loud  laughter,  which  effectually  banished  sleep,  as  &r  as  I  was  con- 
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cerned,  and  when  at  last  the  roost  noisj  became  quiet  and  fell  off  into 
the  anns  of  Morpheus,  the  loud  snotes  of  the  guides  iimnsdiatelj  811&- 
oeeded,  each  '<  snorting  like  a  horse"  after  the  day's  fatigue.  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  nothing  to  eqnal  the  snore  of  a  sailor  when  he  accidentallj 
Tc^  on  his  back  in  a  hammock,  bat  the  snore  of  a  guide  assuredly  beats 
him  hollow.     The  fleas,  which  are  said  to  infest  the  hut,  and  which  were 
a  source  of  trouble  to  some  of  the  snorers,  did  not  take  any  fancy  to  me. 
*<  Blessings,  however,  on  the  man  who  invented  sleep,"  albeit  I  had  none. 
As  there  is  bat  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  we  may 
presume  that  there  can  be  but  one  the  other  way,  and  I  would  now  fain 
endeavour  to  bring  the  mind  of  my  readers  from  the  ridiculous  posture  of 
aflairs  in  the  hat  to  the  suUimity  of  passing  a  night  at  the  Grands  Mul^ 
on  a  barren  rock  upwards  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  vast  fields  of  ice  and  snow.     Let  any 
one  view  this  solitary  position  from  Chamounix  as  the  sun  goes  down, 
when  all  visitors  torn  out  to  watch  its  departing  rays,  and  then  torn  in  to 
their  comfortable  supper  and  bed,  after  an  agreeable  excursion  to  the 
Mer  de  Qlace,  the  Jardin,  the  Fleg^re,  or  the  Br6vent;  cheeriess  enough 
indeed  they  will  admit  that  it  looks,  and  in  good  truth  will  find  it* 
Several  times  daring  the  short  night  we  passed  there  the  silence  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  sudden  falling  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  breaking 
of  the  pyramids  of  ice,  or  splitting  of  the  rocks  of  the  neigbboariog 
aiguilles,  I  cannot  say  which;  but  the  noise  was  startling,  although  the 
occupants  of  the  hut  w^ere  perfectly  out  of  harm's  way.     No  possible 
avalanche  of  ioe,  snow,  or  rock  could  well  touch  them.    Notwithstanding 
this  conscious  security,  there  was  a  feeling  of  awe  connected  with  the 
sadden  noise  breaking  in  upon  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  in  this 
death-like  solitude,  enhanced  by  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  our  security  for 
the  morrow,  when  we  should  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  some  of  these 
unwelcome  visitors.     Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  when 
Jean  Marie  Couttet  rose  from  the  floor  and  announced  to  me  that  it  was 
time  to  prepare  for  a  start.     I  was  instantly  on  my  legs,  and  only  too 
^ad  to  think  that  the  night's  rest,  if  rest  it  could  be  called,  on  my  hard 
couch  was  fairly  at  an  end.     My  sides  were  beginning  to  ache,  and  I  had 
quite  gpven  up  all  idea  of  getting  even  what  Albert  Smith  calls  '*  forty 
winks,"  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  indulged  on  the  summit.   One  by  one 
the  guides  began  to  rise,  to  yawn,  to  shake,  to  stretch,  and,  must  I  add, 
to  scratch  themselves.    O  those  fleas !     But  it  was  some  time  before  they 
appeared  to  be  really  awake,  or  even  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousnessi 
When,  however,  they  were  so,  they  became  very  busy  packing  their  knap- 
sacks and  rigging  themselves  out.     A  very  queer  ^*  get  up"  it  was,  too, 
that  many  of  them  appeared  in  I  the  greater  part  wearing  skull->caps  and 
calico  masks  over  th«r  faces,  with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth.     For  my  own  part,  I  dbpensed  with  the  mask,  contenting  myself 
for  the  present  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  my  '*  wide-awake"  and 
fastened  under  my  chin,  which  kept  the  face  and  ears  warm,  Couttet 
having  previously  given  me  a  black  silk  skull-cap  to  wear,  which,  together 
with  the  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  I  thought  looked  very  ominous  1  (would 
that  it  had  been  of  any  other  colour),  and  which  I  would  most  gladly  have 
dispensed  with,  but  he  assured  me  that  it  was  '*  bien  n^cessaire."  Indeed, 
I  sabsequently  foond  that  it  was  so^  although  if  the  colour  had  been  dtf** 
ferent  it  would  have  been  more  cheery.     I  trusted  to  my  beard  and 
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moustache  for  the  protection  of  the  remainder  of  the  face,  my  only 
anxiety  beinff  about  the  nose,  across  which  I  was  subsequently  compelled 
to  tie  a  handkerchief,  to  prevent  its  being  frostbitten.  A  pair  of  blue 
spectacles  were  provided  to  protect  the  eyes,  but  not  being  used  to  these 
disagreeable  appendages,  I  found  them  liable  in  ticklish  places  to  make 
me  miss  m  v  footing,  so  that  I  soon  discarded  them,  and  was  satisBed  with 
my  blue  veil,  which  answered  every  purpose,  as  my  eyes  did  not  get  in  the 
least  degree  inflamed.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  a  great  object  to  avoid 
all  weight  of  clothing,  I  had  brought  with  me  sundry  vests,  which  I 
thought  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  best.  As  I  doubt  if  the  arrange- 
ment could  well  be  improved  upon,  I  will  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
future  aspirants,  how  I  ensconced  myself — viz.  first  and  foremost  was  a 
merino  waistcoat,  then  two  light  flannel  shirts,  a  chamois  leather  waist- 
coat (an  appropriate  vest  for  the  High  Alps),  and  over  these  a  double- 
breasted  cloth  waistcoat,  a  light  kind  of  '*  lounging  coat,"  and  light  over- 
coat. For  the  nether  garments,  a  pair  of  stout  trousers,  two  pairs  of 
drawers,  two  pairs  of  socks,  a  strong  pair  of  felt  gaiters  to  keep  the 
snow  out,  and  hobnail  boots  well  greased.  For  the  hands,  a  pair  of  easy- 
fitting  kid  gloves,  and  a  pair  of  stout  felt  fingerless  gauntlets,  lined  inside 
with  wool.  In  addition  to  this,  my  guides  carri^  for  me  a  light  kind  of 
cape  in  case  of  need,  and  glad  I  was  to  avail  myself  of  it,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

The  only  failure  in  my  outfit  was  as  regards  my  feet,  and  for  these  I 
should  advise  a  flannel  sock  in  addition  to  what  I  have  stated,  which  I 
think,  provided  the  shoes  are  perfectly  easy,  might  answer  the  purpose. 

Being  now  apparelled,  I  suggested  to  Couttet  that  I  had  better  take  a 
peiU  dejeuner  before  starting.  To  my  surprise  he  interdicted  it !  assert- 
ing that  I  ought  only  to  take  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  A  cup  of  tea  ?"  was  my  reply.  "  What,  go  up  Mont  Blanc  with  a 
cup  of  tea  ?" 

^'  Yes ;  nothing  else.  You  will  find  it  easier  to  make  the  ascent  than 
if  you  take  any  meal.*' 

I  yielded,  of  course,  to  his  superior  judgment,  and  doubtless  he  was 
right  Every  one  being  now  equipped  and  ready,  we  emerged  from  our 
hotel ;  for,  gentle  reader,  the  cabin  is  dignified  by  that  name  among  the 
guides,  and  many  persons  in  England  have  asked  me  seriously  if  there  is 
not  a  good  hotel  at  the  Grands  Mulcts !  which  reminds  me  of  the  sedate 
**  Head  of  a  House"  at  Oxford,  who  inquired  of  the  *'  Oxonian  in  Nor- 
way** whether  the  hotels  in  Lapland  were  comfortable? 

Nothing,  indeed,  surprised  me  more  than  the  general  ignorance  about 
Mont  Blanc.  One  of  my  friends  was  only  surprised  that  I  had  not  been 
up  before  !  when  I  was  at  Chamounix,  and  was  about  as  much  interested 
in  my  performance  as  if  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  made  a  snccessful 
ascent  of  Primrose-hill.  Another  asked  me  if  I  slept  a  night  on  the 
summit !  Listen,  my  friends,  to  what  Professor  Tyndall  says.  He  is  the 
first  iceman  of  the  age ;  as  experienced,  if  not  more  so»  than  the  most  ex- 
perienced guide ;  equal  to  Auguste  Balmat  himself;  and  if  you,  or  any 
one  else,  contemplate  the  ascent,  ^^read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest**  his  remarks. 

^*  I  think  it  right,**  says  this  high  authority,  *^  to  say  one  earnest  word 
in  connexion  wit^  this  ascent,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  believe  a  notion  is 
growing  prevalent  that  half  what  is  said  and  written  about  the  danger  of 
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the  Alps  ia  mere  humbug.  No  doubt  exaggeration  is  not  rare,  but  I 
would  emphatically  warn  my  readers  against  acting  upon  the  suppoution 
that  it  is  general.  The  dangers  of  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and  other 
mountains  are  real,  and,  if  not  properly  provided  against,  may  be  terrible." 

Terrible,  indeed,  they  may  be^  trivial  they  are  not,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Coleman  truly  remarks :  ^^  That  there  remains  quite  enough  in 
the  natural  obstacles  which  environ  Mont  Blanc  to  test  both  the  strength 
and  the  nerves  of  the  aspirant ;  and  that  they  who  imagine  that  the 
ascent  is  really  more  easy,  or  the  danger  less,  than  when  Jacques  Balmat 
discovered  the  route,  labour  under  a  very  wrong  impression." 


LINES  PENCILLED  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  CADER  IDRIS.* 

Eathsb  Almighty !  here  thine  hand 

Hath  wrougnt  with  matchless  might. 
It  seems  upon  this  mountain  land 
I  near  thy  awful  footstool  stand. 

Though  veil'd  tby  skirts  from  mortal  sight : 
My  insect  brethren  near  me  wheel 

Their  little  hour  away, 
IVhile  these  thy  wonders  make  me  feel 

Yet  lowlier  than  they ; 
Above,  around,  below,  1  hear 
Voices  that  whisper  thou  art  near ! 

Thou,  where  remotest  oceans  swell. 

And  on  the  lightning's  wing. 
And  'mid  these  fearful  steens  as  well. 
Lord  God  immutable  dost  dwell, 

Present  with  all  to  that  far  spring, 
Where  quenchless  light  its  fount  uprears. 
Amid  frail  worlds  of  numbered  years — 

Where  orbs  have  travelled  cycles  vast. 
Where  glorious  spheres  harmonious  move. 

Still  flush'd  with  living  light. 
In  turn  to  perish  but  to  prove 

Thv  being  infinite. 
Of  which  no  seraph  knows  the  tale. 
O'er  which  high  thought  grows  dim  and  pale— 

Thou  great  unknown  that  from  thy  throne. 

Past,  present,  future,  seest  alone !  j 

*  Cader  Idris,  the  giant's  seat  or  chair;  an  ancient  volcano,  about  three  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Lava,  pumice,  and  basalt  are  found  upon  it,  and  a  crater  remains 
full  of  water.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  magnificent,  commanding  sea  and 
land,  lake  and  crag,  and  in  all  directions  views  of  great  grandeur. 

t  <*Does  it  not  appear  from  these  phenomena,  that  there  is  a  being  incorporeal, 
living,  intelUgeut,  omnipresent,  who  in  infinite  space,  as  it  were  in  his  sensory, 
sees  tike  things  themselves,  intimatdy  and  thoroughly  perceives  them,  and  com^ 
prehends  them  wholly  by  their  immediate  presence  to  himself;  of  which  things, 
the  images  only,  carried  through  the  organs  of  sense  into  our  little  sensoriums, 
are  there  seen  and  beheld  by  that  which  in  us  perceives  and  thinks?"— iStr  Jtaac 
Newton, 
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What  apaoe  of  time  to  thee  ippean 
.la  twice  ten  thousand  thonaaad  jean, 
iThough  on  their  eveivraahing  wiu^ 
Are  borne  the  wrecks  of  mortal  thugs ! 
Etemkl  Being !  what  am  I, 

Here,  where  the  Tcry  silence  speaks, 
Things  saints  and  sages  see  decry 

Their  dogmas  and  ]^oso]^y  1 — 
Yet  Iwre  these  steeps,  and  towering  peaks. 

Impress  upon  the  awe-struck  mma 

Lessons  of  hope,  and  faith  combined. 
Beyond  unnumbered  homilies. 

And  teach  to  animated  clay 

That  lesson  of  humility — 
The  ignorance  of  the  wise ! 

Thou'rt  seen  amid  the  dewy  light 

Silvering  yonder  crests  sublime. 
Immensity  in  pride  of  might. 
Towering  towards  heaven  s  far  infinite, 

Prom  earth  convulsed,  and  rent  by  time. 
White  clouds,  like  aspirations  blest. 

Float  pure  along  the  mountai^'8  brow. 
Travelling  from  the  far  balmy  west 
To  realms  where  weary  spirits  rest, 

And  thou  as  here  art  present  now, 
Greeted  with  holy  harps  and  songs. 
And  music's  note  from  angel  tongue^, 

Heard  through  heaven's  amaranthine  bowers. 

Where  live  no  evanescent  flowers^ 
To  shed  a  lovely  summer  bloom 
Upon  the  children  of  the  tomb, 

But  where  all  breathes  of  life  and  thee. 

Almighty  in  ubiquity. 


God  of  the  sanlit  moantains ! 

Here  sees  thy  ^rast  benevolenee, 

So  stamp'd  with  ^prandeur;  how  profound 

These  awful  pree^ices  round ! 

Here  all  appears  of  holiest  birth. 

Afar  from  man's  unjoyons  earth : 

Bo  thofu  impress  my  nnnd  adght, 

Father  omniscient,  sire  of  light ! 
And  as  I  mark  in  glorious  state. 

Like  countless  eyes  in  ardent  gase. 
On  thy  eternal  seat. 

The  unnumbered  orbs  that  round  me  blase. 

Those  mountain  glories,  the  displays 
Ocean  and  tonpest  make  of  thee — 
Grant  that  in  all  I  hear  or  see. 

To  fed  how  great  and  wise  thou  art. 
That  dust  is  all  I  am  beknr, 

And  that  for  me  the  onlj  paori. 
As  my  short  hours  too  fleetly  go. 

Is  resignation  to  thy  still 
Omnipotent,  omniscient  will ! 

CTETIS.E£m)I2rG. 
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THE  SLAVE  POWER .• 

Tas  division  of  the  Northern  States  into  two  parties,  abolitiookte  and 
non-aholitionists,  had,  prerroustyto  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  same 
States,  not  only  the  eflTect  of  taking  away  all  character  from  the  civil  war 
which  has  so  long  afflicted  the  country,  and  of  depriving  the  North  of 
that  sympathy  to  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to,  but  it  has 
also  been  productive  of  a  number  of  ponderous  tomes  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  prove  the  Northern  States  must 
have  an  abolitionist  policy,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  termination 
of  the  war,  it  must  end  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  These  opti- 
mists, of  whom  the  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  in  France,  and  Professors  Mills  and  Caimes  in  this  coun« 
try,  are  not  satisfied  with  giving  the  North  credit  for  what  had  not  ap- 
peared in  their  programmes,  and  which,  if  it  had  done  so,  might  as 
materially  have  affected  their  progress,  as  it  would  have  done  their  posi- 
tion, in  the  face  of  Europe,  but,  like  a  certain  party  in  America  itself, 
they  insist  that  Europe  ought  to  have  acted  towuds  the  North  just  as  if 
the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at  by  a  long  and  arduous  study  of  the 
subject,  and  by  purely  philosophical  considerations  of  ^  results  to  which 
events  were  leading,  were  acknowledged  facts,  and  prindples  openly 
avowed  and  acted  upon ! 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  leading  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  people,  as  well  as  that  antagonism  of  in- 
terests between  the  two  sections  which  has  issued  in  a  series  of  political 
conflicts  extending  over  half  a  century,  are  traceable  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  one  half  of  the  Union,  and  its  disappearance  from  the  other; 
and  that  the  present  civil  war  is  not  one  of  tarifls — a  view  of  the  subject 
pertinaciously  put  forward  by  writers  in  the  interest  of  the  South,  but  now 
tacitly  abandoned;  no  more  are  there  any  doubts  but  that  (we  will  not  say 
the  real  cause  of  the  war)  the  real  issue  at  stake  is  every  day  forcing  itself 
into  prominence  with  a  distinctness  which  can  no  longer'  be  evaded.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tendency  of  democratic  institutions,  or  of  the  in- 
fluence of  territorial  magnitude  on  the  American  character,  no  theory 
framed  upon  these  or  upon  any  other  incidents  of  the  contending  parties, 
however  ingeniously  constructed,  will  suffice  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  it 
is  slayery  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  quarrel,  and  that  on  its  determi- 
nation it  depends  whether  the  power  which  derives  its  strength  from  slavery 
shall  be  set  up  with  enlarged  resources  and  increased  prestige,  or  be  now 
once  for  all  effectually  broken.  This  is  the  one  view  of  the  case' which 
writers  of  tiie  Mills,  Caimes,  and  Gasparin  school  hold  by,  and  it  is  in  tiie 
main  coirect;  but  as  far  as  the  Northerners  have  been  concerned  in 

*  The  Slave  Power:  its  Character,  Career,  and  probable  Beeigns;  being  an 
attempt  to  explain  tiie  real  issues  involved  in  the  American  Oonteit  By  J.  G. 
Caimes,  MA.,  Professor  of  D^uri^mdence  and  Political  Economy  in  Queen's 
College,  Qalway,  &c.    Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 

European  Settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  with  remarks  on  the  Slave 
Trade  and  the  Supply  of  Cotton.  By  Captain  J.  F.  Napier  Hewett,  F.R.6.S. 
Chapman  and  Hall- 
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developing  it,  except  for  the  repudiated  action  of  certain  generab,  as 
Fremont  and  Hunter,  and  the  political  manifestations  of  a  Sumner,  a 
Wood,  and  others,  no  more  has  heen  done — till  the  late  prohibition  of 
slavery  by  Congress — than  if  the  war  had  been  a  purely  aggressiTe  one,  a 
simple  war  of  conquest,  inaugurated  to  compel  certun  slave-holdmg  and 
seceding  States  into  a  union  which  was  abhorrent  to  them.  *'The 
watchword  of  the  South,"  said  the  Times  for  September  19,  1861,  ^'is 
independence;  of  the  North,  union  ;  and  in  these  two  war-cries  the  real 
issue  is  contained." 

•  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Northerners— -even  by  the  abolitionist 
section  of  the  North — was  painful  to  contemplate.  The  institution,  they 
avowed,  was  repugnant  to  them,  but  still  far  more  so  was  the  humani^ 
whose  agffregate  constitutes  that  institution.  While  they  repudiated  the 
system,  they  despised  and  abhorred  the  negro.  If  they  emancipated  the 
creature,  they  wished  also  to  get  rid  of  his  very  presence.  Tne  consi- 
deration of  deporting  the  Free  Slacks,  whether  to  Liberia,  to  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  has  been  constantly  before  their  eyes,  only 
take  them  away,  keep  them  out  of  our  houses,  our  railway  cars,  our 
omnibuses,  our  streets,  and  our  very  presence !  This  was  a  nd  frame  of 
mind  in  which  to  pass  a  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  distracted  States. 

Secession  was  proclaimed  upon  the  election  of  a  republican  president, 
who,  far  from  being  the  uncompromising  champion  of  abolition,  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  muntain  the  existing  regime  of  slavery  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Federal  government.  On  the  retirement  of  the 
Southern  representatives  and  senators  from  Congress,  the  republican 
party  became  supreme  in  the  legislature;  and  in  what  way  did  they 
employ  this  suddenly  acquired  power  ?  In  passing  a  law  for  the  aboli« 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  Union  ?  or  even  in  repealing  the  odious  fugitive 
slave  law  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  in  passing  the  Morill  tariff— in 
enactiue  a  measure  by  which  they  designed  to  aggrandise  the  commercial 
population  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  South. 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  again,  when  slaves  have  escaped 
to  the  Federal  army,  instead  of  being  received  by  the  general  with  open 
arms  as  brothers  for  whose  freedom  he  is  fighting,  they  have  been  plaioed 
upon  the  footing  of  property,  and  declared  to  be  contraband  of  war ! 

When  a  Federalist  general,  transcending  his  legitimate  powers^  has 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  slaves  shall  be  free,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
clamation to  slaves  as  such,  but  only  to  the  slaves  of  ^<  rebels,"  while  no 
sooner  was  this  half-hearted  act  of  manumission  known  at  head-quarters 
than  it  was  disavowed  and  overruled.  Whatever,  then,  may  lie  below, 
there  was  little  on  the  surface  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  North  at 
the  onset  to  claim  the  sympathies  of  Europe  ;  whatever  there  may  be  in 
store  for  the  future,  as  there  is  little  even  in  the  present,  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  that  looks  hopeful  for 
the  kind  treatment  the  negro  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  America,  were 
the  Union  re-established  to-morrow. 

*'  Every  person,"  says  Captain  Napier  Hewett,  in  his  interesting  woik 
on  the  European  Settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  *'  acquiunted 
with  the  late  United  States  must  be  well  aware  that  a  greater  prejudice 
against  colour  exists  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  Most  of  us  must 
be  aware  that  the  South  is  defending  itself  against  oppression,  and  that 
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ihe  cry  of  freedom  to  the  slave  has  been  merely  raised  as  pofitical  capital, 
and  is  now  put  forward  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  die* 

BritlslL" 

This  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true,  and  yet  still  it  does  not  militate 
against  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mills,  Professor 
Caimes,  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gaspario,  and  other  political  economists,  that 
the  conflict  between  Nortli  and  South  has  its  root  in  the  essential  oppo- 
sition between  the  economic  character  of  a  Slave  and  of  a  Free  State.  It 
is  only  its  development  that  justifies  the  definition  given  to  the  war  by 
Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''the  North  fights  for  empire,  the  South 
for  independence.**  The  statesmen's  formula  may  express  the  actual 
phenomenon,  but  it  leaves  its  cause  unexplained. 

As  neither  Burke  on  the  one  side,  nor  Macintosh  on  the  other,  could 
embody  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  French  revolution,  so  there  are 
so  many  different  views  entertained  both  in  the  North  and  South  in  the 

Ent  conflict  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  them  all.  For  example,  a 
party  deny  at  the  onset  the  correctness  of  that  part  of  the  above 
ition  which  intimates  that  the  South  fights  for  independence.  The 
£berty  fought  for,  thev  say,  is  not  the  liberty  of  resistance  but  the  liberty 
of  aggression.  And  then  a  Mr.  Brooks  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  fact» 
6om  his  having  publicly  sud : 

If  Fremont  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  I  am  for  the  people,  in 
their  majesty  rising  above  the  law  and  leaders,  takin?  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  going  by  concert  or  not  by  concert,  and  Tajing  the  strong  arm  of 
Southern  freemen  upon  the  treasury  and  archives  of  the  government. 

For  one  Mr.  Brooks  speaking  in  such  boastful  tones,  a  hundred  might 
be  found  who  would  be  but  too  joyful  at  acquiring  mere  independence. 
Equally  misleading  is  it  to  say  that  slavery,  simply  as  such,  is  the  mund 
of  the  quarrel,  if  by  that  it  is  understood  that  one  party  is  determmed  to 
uproot,  and  the  other  to  defend,  the  peculiar  institution.  There  are  aboli- 
tionists and  anti-abolitionists  in  the  South  as  there  were  in  the  North. 
The  envoys  from  the  former  sent  to  Europe  since  the  conflict  has  been 
raging,  have,  to  conciliate  the  powers,  declared  that  the  South  is  prepared 
jfor  a  gradual  emancipation — that  is  to  say,  the  emancipation  of  the 
children  of  slaves  ;  yet  Professor  Cairnes  quotes  the  opinions  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Stephens,  to  show  how  ready  they 
are  to  reopen  the  African  slave-trade ! 

It  is  the  existence  of  so  many  different  opinions,  although  they  may 
have  all  resulted  in  civil  war — <*  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  op- 
posing and  enduring  forces,"  as  Mr.  Seward  would  have  it — that  renders 
it  so  difficult  to  fathom  all  the  meanings  of  the  present  war,  and  to  specu- 
late upon  its  possible  issues. 

Professor  Caimes  opens  his  argument  by  examining  the  nature  of 
slave  labour,  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  profitably  employed, 
and  the  area  of  operation  which  the  slaveowner  requires  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  advantage  he  may  have  once  enjoyed.  This  part  of  the  discus- 
sion may  be  familiar  to'ttie  reader  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  books,  but  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  so  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  "  irrepressible 
conflict"  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  too  often  stated. 

The  economical  defects  of  slave  htbour  (says  Mr.  Caimes)  may  be  summed 
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Tjop  under  the  fknn  following  beads :  Jk  is  fi;CTQn  leiuctaBttj  ;  ^  is  nnskilfiil ;.  it 
-m.  vantiiig  in  Teraaiitlity.  It  is  given  leluotoiUy,  and  aonsequBDiU  the  indnstij 
of  the  slave  can  only  be  depends  on  so  long  as  he  is  watched,  if  the  vnik  \m 
such  that  a  laige  gaz^  can  be  employed  witn  efficiency  within  a  small  space,  the 
expense  of  superintendenoe  will  be  slight.  The  cost  of  slave  labour  thus  varies 
directly  with  the  degree  in  which  the  work  to  be  done  requires  dispersion  of  the 
labourers.  Moreover,  the  slave  seeks,  by  concealing  lus  powers,  to  reduce  to 
l^e  lowest  the  standard  of  requisition.  Secondly,  slave  laooar  is  nnddl&il,  not 
(mly  because  the  slave  has  no  inducement  to  exert  his  higher  fiEunilties,  but  bo* 
oanse  of  tbe  ignorance  to  which  he  is  condemned.  «  .  .  B^  farther,  slaw 
labour  is  eminently  defective  in  versatility.  The  difficulty  of  teaching  the  alaiv 
anything  is  so  great,  that  the  onk  chance  of  turning  Iiis  labour  to  proof  is,  when 
he  has  once  learned  a  lesson,  to  keep  him  to  that  lesson  for  life. 

As  fkr  back  as  1803,  Randolph  of  Romoke,  himselF  a  sfanreowner^  as 
e))ainnan  of  a  select  committee,  called  slave  Idbonr  demoaslrabty  Hn 
dearest  of  any;  and  it  is  easily  seen,  fiN>m  this  analysisi  tiiat  il  is  exdodod 
horn  msnumctures  and  commerce,  and  its  advantage  is  firand-  in  ^m 
Cfultivatbn  of  com,  tobacco,  and  similar  crops,  wfaioli  adnuft  of  tha  posai- 
bility  of  working  large  numbers  in  a  mnatl  spaoe :  in  -fchaoubivation  «l 
oereals,  wbkh  reqcriro  smaller  numbers,  it  is  beaten  oKit  of  tfar'field.  B 
is  due  to  this  eoonomie  character  of  ^av«  labour,  and  the  diffmnee  el 
climate,  which  permits  it  to  be  called  forth,  Aat  we  fad  skwesy^sarviviiig 
in  undiminished  vitality  in  the  Sooth  after  it  has  disappeared  from  the 
Northern  States.  But  two  more  ohavaotoristicB  of  slave  laboar  remain, 
which  have  even  a  greater  immediate  laOnenee  ia  the  steugg^  It  is 
eminently  wasteful ;  it  can  only  be  employed  oft  the  best  lioida^  and  it 
Wpidiy "wears  them^Mit;  it  adJauta  of  no  science  of  agrioultme ;.  when  tbe 
workman  can  only  work  upon  one  kind  of  crop  rotation  is  impossible,  and 
ddlled  labour  alone  can  be  profitably  employed  on  inferior  lands.  Aa 
abundant  supply  of  virgin  and  fertile  soil  is  absolutely  necessary.  Add 
to  this  that  slave  labour  is  exelusive,  that  it  cannot  coexst  with  free 
labour,  dnt  A^  free  workman  finds  his  position  despised,  and  d^geneoates 
into  a  '^mean  white,"  and  we  may  begm  to  understand  the  contsak 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  which  has  been  winged  £ot  forty  years. 
The  immense  territories  at  the  west  of  the  States  have  been  the  prise 
contended  foe.     Shall  thej  beoome  Free  or  Slave  States? 

Whenever  free  and  slave  sodeties  have  come  into  eonl&ct  in  the^same  field,  a 
mutual  antagonism  has  sprung  up  between  then.  Bach  has  endeavonsed  to 
outstrip  the  other  in  the  career  of  coloniBation,  and,  by  first  oce^iying  the 
ground,  to  keep  the  field  open  for  its  fistuce  expaasion  against  the  eacroad^- 
ments  of  its  rival.  "  It  has  thus,^*'  says  Mr.  Weston,  "  become  a  race  whether 
the  negro  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  or  the  white  labourer  from  Kansas  and  the 
free  West,  shall  first  reach  New  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Galifomia." 

Another  motrve,  acting  in  the  same  divection,  and  often  exerting  a 
more  powerful  influence  than  the  economic  cause^  was  tbe>dosiae  to  in- 
crease party  influence  in  the  Senate  by  tbe  ereatbn  of  States ;  hut  the 
economic  and  political  motives  ii*eqoentiy  run  together,  aad,  produmng 
a  defined  policy,  may  be  themselves  lost  sighrt  of  in  a  ompie  adherence 
to  party.  When  Senator  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  addressed  his  constitu- 
ents, it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  fully  analysed  his  sprbgs  of 
action  ; 
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"I  want  Cuba,"  be  said,  " I  want  Tamanlipus,  Potoai,  and  one  or  tvo  other 
Mexican  States ;  and  I  want  them  all  for  the  same  reason — for  the  planting 
and  spreading  of  slavery.  And  a  footing  in  Central  America  will  powerfully 
aid  us  in  acquiring  these  other  States,  les ;  I  want  these  countries  for  tlie 
spread  of  slavery.  I  would  spread  the  blessings  of  slavery,  like  the  religion  of 
our  XHvine  Master,  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world ;  and  rebellious  and 
wicked  as  the  Yankees  have  been,  I  would  even  extend  it  to  them.'' 

Sez  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 

"  It  perfectly  true  is 

Thet  slavery's  airth's  grettest  boon,"  sez  he. 

If  skve  labour  is  the  dearest  of  all,  is  wasteful,  exclnstve,  unskilful, 
deficient  in  versadlitjr,  and  requires  immeiue  supplies  of  new  territories 
of  vir^  and  fertile  soils,  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  profve  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  duiable  inatitiition. 

What  most  interests  us  in  the  present  crisis  is  the  ootton  erop  failing 
in  Amesica  while  shive  labour  is  denied  by  us  to  o^r  countries,  and 
how  are  these  two  deficiencies  to  be  remedied  ?  There  have  not  been 
wanting  a  few  plain-spoken  men,  such  as.  A.  Trollops,  Captain  Hewett, 
Captain  Burton,  and  others,  to  speak  in  manly  and  rational  terms  upon 
this  much-vexed  question.  The  two  first  have  depicted  negro  idleness 
and  negro  insolence,  when  free  labour  is  exaeted  from  him,  in  ail  its  offen- 
siveness.  *'  What,"  says  A.  Trollops,  "  would  a  farmer  say  in  £ngland| 
if  his  ploughman  declined  to  work,  and  protested  that  he  preferred  going 
to  his  master's  granary  and  feeding  himself  and  his  children  on  hu 
master's  eom  ?" 

Is  there  ntf  middle  line,  then,  between  doing  nothing  and  slarery  ? 
This  is  the  great  question  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  pressing  wants 
of  our  &ctory  population.  ^^  It  certainly  never  could  have  been  intended 
by  Froridence,"  Captsin  Hewett  remarks,  ^'  that  the  negro  shoidd  be 
the  only  creature  on  earth  to  live  in  idleness ;''  and  if  so,  the  question 
i%  by  what  mode  or  proeess  is  his  labour  to  be  obtained  and  made 
Q¥aikblo9 

The  gaUant  captain  then  goes  on  to  argiia  that,  as  he  will  not  work 
vrithout  compulsion,  coercion  must  be  the  means  adopted— moral,  not  phy- 
meal  compulmon,  brought  about  by  necessity ;  just  as  in  Bsrbadoes  and 
the  smaller  West  India  islands — ^the  only  ones  that  are  flourishing; 
they  are  so  because  there  are  no  waste  lands  for  the  negro  to  squat  on, 
and  therefore  be  must,  Hke  ourselves,  either  work  or  starve. 

The  gntt  deficientn*  in  the  views  of  these  writers  is,  that  they  all  deal 
solely  with  the  degraded  negroes  of  the  coast,  the  race  of  whom  Earl  de 
Grey  said,  *^  It  is  not  the  reckless  oruelty  of  the  people  that  shocks  us, 
nor  their  slave  dealings,  nor  maranding  propensities,  nor  their  degrading 
saperstitions  and  incurable  indolence,  but  it  is  the  picture  of  one  un- 
br^en  spread  of  vulgar,  disunited,  and  drunken  savagery,  over  the  entire 
land.*'  The  negroes  of  Niffritia,  or  Negroland  Proper,  of  all  that  vast 
country  lately  ezptpred  by  berth,  from  Lake  Tsad  to  the  Niger,  have 
scarcely  a  moral  featuro  (except  the  one  damning  practice  of  slave-hunts) 
m  common  with  the  negro  of  the  coast.  They  are  almost  everywhere 
industrious;  pastoral,  agricultural,  artisans,  or  mercantile.  It  is  not» 
therefore,  because  the  corrupt  freed  negro,  or  the  negro  debascfd  by  a 
mistaken  philaathrapy,,  will  not  worh,  tint  negroes  may  not  be  ibmid  to 
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work ;  whftt  U  wanted  it  to  turn  from  the  Gftmbia  to  the  Niger  and  to 
the  ZambesL 

Emigration  of  negroes  being  prohibited  by  the  Anti*Slayery  Sooiety, 
there  is  no  altematire  bat  to  introdoce  free  laboar  into  the  luid  of  the 
negro.  Yet  Captain  Hewett  remarks  justly  enoueh  upon  this  theory, 
that  if  to  take  the  negro  to  oountries  where  he  will  be  compelled  to  won, 
is  coercion  and  therefore  slavery  ;  that  if  this  is  the  case  **  we  are  all 
slaves ;  the  bonds  of  slavery  bind  us  all ;  the  readers  of  these  pages, 
myself,  and  all  the  British  public,  are  slaves  to  the  stem  taskmaster, 
Necessity;  and  I  ask  aeain,  is  the  negro  to  be  the  only  animal  on  God's 
earth — mcapable  of  bemg  turned  to  account  for  edible  purposes  or  for 
the  service  of  man — except  the  monkey  and  beasts  of  prey,  to  live  like 
the  lilies  of  the  field.**  It  certainly  seems  as  if  this  was  the  object  pro- 
pounded by  the  philanthropists — ^immunity  of  the  negro  from  all  toil 
and  human  responsibilities!  On  the  coast  of  West  Africa  you  may 
thrash  a  white  or  half  a  doien  Irishmen,  occasionally  do  a  British 
policeman  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  and  be  only  fined  nve  pounds ;  but 
if  you  venture  to  lift  a  cane  upon  a  poor  black  boy,  who  will  not  only 
not  work,  but  adopt  the  language  and  manners  of  the  most  aggravating 
and  exasperating  insolence,  you  will  be  fined  twenty  poumcU!  The 
negro  is,  indeed,  in  the  present  day  in  our  colonies,  a  fur  more  im- 
portant being  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  the  white. 

^  If,"  says  Captain  Hewett,  "  England  really  and  sincerely  wishes  to 
annihilate  slavery,  and  at  onoe  to  do  justice  to  her  colonists,  let  a  duty 
be  imposed  on  slave-grown  produce,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
slavery  will  be  surely  and  finally  abolished ;  but  the  *  pfople'  are  too 
selfish  ;  the  candidates  for  parliament  too  dependent  on  the  sweet  voices 
of  their  constituents ;  and  ministers  too  pliant  and  ambitious  of  office, 
ever  to  allow  us  even  to  hope  for  this  desirable  consummation.  And  the 
Anti-Slavery  Association,  with  exceeding  self-glorification,  cry— and  their 
deluded  followers  loudly  applaud  (a  sentiment  propounded  and  actually 
cheered  to  the  echo  at  a  Social  Science  Association  meeting  at  Liverpool) 
— '  Let  the  West  Indies  be  ruined  so  that  the  glorious  principles  of  free- 
dom be  established !' " 

But  the  very  principles  so  justly  termed  riorious  are  not  established. 
Slavery  is  put  down  in  the  West  Indies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  West 
Indians  are  legally  debarred  from  obtaining  free  labourers  by  immigra- 
tion. Is  this  liberty  ?  It  is  liberty  all  on  one  side — to  the  n^;ro  to  be 
idle,  and  to  the  West  Indian  to  be  ruined  I  **To  this  sentiment," 
Captain  Hewett  remarks,  ^  as  far  as  freedom  is  concerned  I  heartily  cry. 
Amen ;  but  I  do  not  approve  the  freedom  the  philanthropists  desire  (for 
what  have  they  done  tor  the  black  ?),  and  should  interpret  their  wish, 
'  Let  the  West  Indies  be  ruined,  so  that  the  glorious  principles  of  self- 
righteousness  be  established,  humbug  exalted,  and  hypocrisy  triumphant.' 
I  say  that  these  men  are  pharisees,  men  of  small  intellectual  calibre ;  for 
mark  their  inconsistency :  white  men  are  driven  to  eniigrate  by  the  task- 
master— Necessity ;  the  French  are  permitted  to  take  emigrants  from 
India  and  China ;  and  the  same  favour  is  grudgingly  accorded  to  British 
colonists.  Why  not  from  Africa?  Why  should  the  negro  not  be  allowed 
to  escape  slavery,  and  all  the  horrors  already  described  as  existing  in  his 
own  country,  and  accept  the  advantages  offered  by  emigrating  to  British 
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oolonieff  ?  Besides,  wherever  Africans  are  liberated,  whether  at  Jamaica 
or  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  they  are  not  sent  back  to  the 
place  whence  they  came,  but  remain  in  that  country  to  which  they  had 
been  carried,  and  are,  in  fact,  immigrants,  or  are  made  to  enlist.  May 
not  the  negro  say, '  Why  should  I  be  deprived  of  emigration,  by  which  I 
may  better  my  condition  ?  Why  should  not  I  enjoy  advantages  offered 
to  my  white,  and  even  my  black  fellows  ?  Will  he  not  cry,  *  Save  me 
from  my  friends !  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  a  voice 
in  choonng  my  destiny  P  If  I  am  unfit  to  choose  surely  I  am  unfit  for 
freedom.     Am  I  not  a  man  .and  a  brother  ?' '' 

The  legislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  will  impe- 
riously necessitate  that  the  whole  question  of  negro  free  labour  shall  be 
reconsidered.  Whether  the  Southern  States  are  subjected  or  not,  and  the 
first  effect  of  the  legislation  against  shivery — one  of  the  greatest  boons  of 
modern  times — will  be  to  render  the  resistance  more  desperate  than  ever, 
still  Slaveholding  States  cannot  remain  long  in  juxtaposition  with  what 
may  then  be  truly  proclaimed  as  "  Free  States.*'  The  first  step  taken  on 
the  American  mainland  will  also  have  effect  gradually  upon  the  Spanish 
and  other  possessions  and  States.  The  importance  of  obtaining  free 
labour  will  augment  in  proportion  as  slavery  becomes  extinct  It 
will  be  utterly  impossible  that  the  doctrines  of  the  phihinthropists,  that 
the  negro  shall  neither  work  nor  emigrate,  can  long  obtain  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  state  of  things  that  will  be  thus  inaugurated.  Surely 
tree  labour  in  the  New  World  is  better  than  slavery  and  starvation  in 
Africa.  '<  After  all,*'  Captain  Hewett  pertinently  asks,  "  what  Aaoe  the 
philanthropists  done  for  the  blacks  P  By  not  having  steered  that  medium 
course,  which  is  always  safest,  they  have  abandoned  millions  of  men  to 
insecurity,  misery,  and  hopeless  bondage  in  their  own  country.*'  They 
have  re-established  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  in  our  cruisers ; 
they  have  sacrificed  thousands  of  England's  noblest  and  bravest  to  the 
pestilential  miasma  of  the  West  Coast;  they  have  truckled  to  France, 
and  they  have  injured  the  negro.  They  have  lavishly  wasted  blood  and 
treasure,  they  have  broken  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  but  by  going  too  far 
they  have  entailed  ruin  and  death  upon  thousands  and  thousands  of 
whites,  and  slavery  and  misery  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blacks. 

While  the  missionaries  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are,  according  to  the 
authority  above  quoted,  spoiling  and  corrupting  the  negroes  by  making 
them  fancy  themselves  something  superior  to  the  whites,  Livingstone  on 
the  Zambesi,  and  Baillie  on  the  Niger,  are  proceeding  upon  the  more 
sensible  and  sound  footing  of  making  Christianity  go  hand  in  hand  with 
industry.  This,  too,  on  streams  that  open  to  commerce  and  to  capital 
almost  boundless  cotton-producing  countries,  and  where  the  people, 
although  addicted  to  slave-hunts,  are  industrious  by  their  own  nature. 

Captain  Hewett  expresses  his  firm  belief  that  if  steps  were  taken  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  by  the  enlistment  of  free  emigrants. 
Sierra  I^eone,  the  Gambia,  and  the  country  around  our  newly-acquired 
territory,  Lagos,  would  produce  sufficient  cotton  to  furnish  all  Europe. 
And  he  adds,  '<  If  this  is  so,  why  do  not  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Man- 
chester capitalists,  who  it  is  stated  are  about  to  irrigate  and  drain  a  vast 
extent  of  land  in  Algeria  for  Ae  purpose  of  planting  cotton,  confer  their 
favours  on  British  colonies  instead  of  French,  and  learing  the  West 
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Indies  out  of  the  qnestioo,  «t  leaat  give  a  chanoe  to  our  own  setileBieiiig, 
where  the  ground  raquires  no  expeoBive  preparation,  and  where  cotton 
flourishes  indigenously? 

**  Mr,  Cobden  oertaioly  permits  his  admiration  for  his  friend,  the  em- 
peror, to  extinguish  his  patciotisni;  and  doubtless  the  latter  astute  indi- 
vidual, fiilly  aware  that  the  oottonooraey  governs  the  country,  rejoices  to 
afford  every  fiacitity  for  the  investment  of  Engliah  capital,  knowing  thafe 
80  long  as  that  interest  is  dominant  (the  Brightest  omament  of  which 
pemarked  that  it  did  not  signify  whether  this  country  became  a  fief  of 
France,  so  long  as  the  mills  continued  working)  war  is  impossible,  and  thaA 
once  independent  and  proud  Elngland  will,  while  under  such  guidance^ 
meekly  become  the  oatspaw  and  slave  of  his  wily  policy  and  tortuous 


The  prohUution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  may,  under  Providence, 
operate  beuefimally  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race.  The 
increased  difficulties  which  will  be  presented  at  the  onset,  till  new  cotton- 
fields  are  brought  into  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  'free 
labour  is  brought  into  full  action,  may  help  to  keep  down  that  redundancy 
ef  fieustory  population  which  is  the  great  social  and  political  sore  in  the 
side  of  England.  The  surplus  might  very  well  be  found  employment,  in 
oonjunction  with  native  free  labour,  in  the  most  liealthy  cotton-producing 
countries — ^ss  in  Queensland,  in  the  African  Highlands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Southern  States  will  no  longer  monopolise  the  cotton  market.  Other 
nations  and  people  will  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  our 
vast  indastry.  North,  South,  East,  and  West  Aiirica  have  all  their  cotton- 
produoiDg  districts;  from  Egypt  to  the  Zambesi  and  Natal,  from  Tunis  to 
the  Cape,  from  Morocco  to  the  Orange  River,  a  continual  succession  of 
tracts  are  to  be  met  with  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  important 
staple.  Asia  contains  other  regions  besides  Hindustan,  and  Australia 
aontains  other  districts  besides  Queensland,  capable  of  produdng  good 
ootton.  Above  all,  the  interior  of  Africa  must  be  opened  by  a  flotilla  of 
small  iron  boats  on  the  Niger,  and  the  several  populous  empires  of  Negro- 
land  must  be  brought  with  their  various  produce  into  contact  wi^  civilisa* 
tion  and  into  die  brotherhood  oi  nations. 

The  legislative  prohibition  of  slaver}'  in  the  United  States,  while  it  will 
undoubtedly  pave  the  way  for  the  future  extinction  of  the  slave  power 
throughout  the  New  World,  will  have  at  fij;st  the  natural  effect  of  aggra- 
vatioig  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  South,  and  of  rendering  self-defence 
tantamount  almost  to  vitality.  The  problem  presented  to  us,  indeed,  by 
the  South  conquered  by  the  North  is  one  that  presents  many  formidable 
difficulties  to  solve.  Military  rule  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country 
would  be  alike  difficult  and  expensive,  and  how  are  the  Free  States  to 
provide  for  the  emancipation  and  the  future  of  the  negroes?  If  we  look 
to  a  much  more  likely  result,  the  permanent  sepazation  of  the  Slave 
States  firom  the  Free  States,  Professor  Gairnes'  view  of  the  future  is 
scarcely  more  hopefuL 

.After  discussing  the  charaoter  of  slave  labour,  as  we  have  before  de- 
■enbed,  the  learned  professor  goes  on  to  oonsider  the  qualities  of  the 
agency  with  which,  in  the  colonisation  of  North  America,  it  was  brought 
into  competition — viz.  the  labour  of  peasant  proprietors  and  the  external 
tonditions  under  which  the  two  producdve  agencies  came  into  com^etir 
tion  on  the  soil  of  North  America : 
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The  line  dividing  the  Bkve  from  the  IVee  States  marks  alsoran  important  dhi- 
8ion  in  the  agricnltaral  capabilities  of  North  America.  North  of  this  line,  th* 
products  for -which  the  soil  and  dimate  are  best  adapted  are  cereal  crops,  while 
louf^  of  it  the  prevailing  crops  are  tobaeco,  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar ;  and  thesa 
two  classes  of  crops  are  croaalj  distingaished  in  the  methods  of  cultttre  suitable 
to  each.  The  cultivation  of  the  one  class,  of  which  cotton  may  be  taken  as  a 
type,  reqnires  for  its  efficient  eondnnt  that  laboor  shoxdd  be  combined  and 
o^nised  on  an  extensive  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  raising  of  cereal 
crops  this  condition  is  not  so  essential  Even  where  laboor  is  abnndant,  and  tint 
labour  free,  the  large  capitalist  does  not  in  this  mode  of  farming  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  any  preponderating  advantage  over  the  small  proprietor,  who,  with 
his  family,  cultivates  his  own  farm,  as  the  example  of  the  nest  cultivated  states 
in  Europe  proves.  Whatever  superiority  he  may  have  in  the  power  of  com- 
bining and  directing  labour  seems  to  be  compensated  by  tiie  greater  energy  and 
»irit  which  the  sense  of  properirf  gives  to  the  exertions  of  the  small  proprietor. 
But  there  is  another  essential  circumstance  in  which  these  two  classes  of  crops 
differ.  A  single  labourer,  Mr.  Bussdl  tells  us,  can  cultivate  twenty  acres  of 
wheat  or  Indian  com,  while  be  cannot  manage  more  than  two  of  tobacco,  or  three 
of  cotton.  It  appean  from  this  that  tobacco  and  cotton  fulfil  that  condition 
which  we  sow  was  essential  to  the  eoonomicBl  employment  of  slaves — ^the  pos- 
sibility of  working  large  numbers  within  a  limited  space ;  while  wheat  and  Indum 
com,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  labourers  are  aispersed  over  a  wide  snr&oe, 
iiedl  in  this  reject.  We  thus  find  that  cotton,  and  the  class  of  crops  of  which 
cotton  mi^  be* taken  as  the  type,  favour  the  employment  of  slff^es  in  the  competi- 
tion with  peasant  iaopriet(»rs  in  two  leading  ways:  first,  they  need  estensiva 
combination  asd  organisation  of  labour — requirements  which  slavery  is 
eminently  calculated  to  supply,  but  in  respsct  to  which  ihe  labour  of  peasant 
proprietors  is  defective;  and  secondly,  they  allow  of  labour  being  concentrated, 
and  thus  minimise  ifaecKdinBl  e!vil  of  slave  labour — the  cebietanoe  with  whidi 
it  is  yielded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cvdtvvaition  of  «oereal  orops,  m  wkieh  exteni- 
sive  combination  of  laboor  is  not  important,  and  in  which  the  OMrstioas  of  in- 
dustry core  widely  diffused,  offers  none  of  these  advantages  for  the  onploynent 
of  slaves,  while  it  is  remarkably  fitted  to  bring  out  in  the  highest  d^ee  the 
especial  excellences  of  the  industry  of  free  proprietors.  Owing  to  theaaoanaeB 
it  nas  happened  that  slavery  has  been  maintained  in  the  Southern  States,  which 
favour  the  growth  6f  tobacco,  cotton,  and  analogous  products,  while,  in  the 
Northern  S&tes,  of  whidi  cereal  crops  are  liie  great  staple,  it  from  an  early 
period  dedined,  and  has  tdtimatdy  died  out.  Andin  connmiation  of  this  view 
it  may  be  added  that  wherever  in  the  Southern  States  the  external  conditions  are 
eapemally  favoorable  to  cereal  crops,  as  in  parts  of  Virginia,  Kentunky,  and  Mis^ 
SQuri,  and  along  the  slqpes  of  the  AUeghanies^  there  slavery  has  always  fulBd  to 
maintiftin  itself.  It  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  there  now  exists  in  some  parts  of 
the  South  a  eonaiderale  ekment  of  free  labouring  popoktion. 

Agai%  vnth  regard  to  the  progress  of  free  labour,  it  is  thought  that, 
with  tha  promas  of  population  in  the  SUwe  States,  the  '*  mean  whites  " 
will  ultimately  be  forced  ioto  oompetition  with  the  skMres,  asd  that,  thib 
conqntitfon  oaoe  effiBctnally  eommenBed,  the  whites  qdqs  engaged  in 
ngolar  indnstry,  the  saperioritr  of  free  to  servile  labeor  will  become 
manifest,  and  will  gradually  lead  to  the  displacement  of  the  latter.  In 
this  way,  it  is  anticipated,  the  problem  of  abolishing  slavery,  and  that  rf 
elevating  the  white  population,  may  in  the  natuxal  course  of  events  be 
efiSsctnally  solved  by  the  same  process. 

Unfortunately  fProfessor  Caimes  remarks)  this  cheering  view  is  entirely  un- 
sustained  by  any  toundation  of  fact.  Population  in  slave  communities  follows 
laws  of  growth  of  its  own.  It  increases,  it  is  true,  but  by  dispersion,  not  by 
concentration,  and  consequently  the  pressure  upon  the  poor  white,  which  ft  is 
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assnmed  will  force  bim  into  oompetition  with  the  dave,  is  nerer  likely  to  be 
greater  than  at  the  present  moment.  In  &et,  it  has  now  in  many  (fistcicts 
reached  the  starvation  point,  bat  without  productne  any  of  the  effects  which  are 
anticipated  from  it.  But,  again,  the  free  Ubour  oi  the  South  possesses  none  of 
that  superiority  to  slave  labour,  which  is  characteristic  of  free  lat)our  when  reared 
in  free  comnDunities.  This  is  a  distinction  which  in  economic  reasonings  on 
slavery  is  frequently  overlooked,  but  which  it  is  all-important  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  free  labourer  reared  in  free  communities,  energetic,  intelligent,  animated  by 
the  impulse  of  acauiring  property,  and  trained  to  habits  of  thrift,  is  the  best  pro- 
ductive agent  in  the  world,  and,  when  brought  into  competition  with  the  slave, 
will,  except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances  (such  as  existed  when  the 
continent  was  first  settled),  prove  more  than  a  match  for  him.  But  the  free 
labourer  of  the  South,  blighted  physically  and  morally  by  the  presence  of  slavery, 
and  trained  in  habits  more  suited  to  saVage  than  to  industrial  life,  easily  suc- 
cumbs in  the  oompetition.  In  fact,  the  experiment  is  being  constantly  tned  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  On  the  relative  merits 
of  slave  and  free  labour — such  free  labour  as  the  Slave  States  can  produce — 
there  is  but  one  opinion  among  the  planters.  It  is  universally  agreed  that  the 
labour  of  the  mean  whites  is  more  inefficient,  more  unreliable,  more  unmanage- 
able than  even  the  crude  efforts  of  the  slaves.  If  slavery  in  the  South  is  to  be 
displaced  by  free  industry,  it  can  never  be  through  the  competition  of  such  free 
industry  as  this. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  in  what  manner  habits  of  regular  industry  can 
ever  be  acquired  by  the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Soutnem  States  while 
under  a  slave  regime.  The  demoralisation  produced  hj  the  presence  of  a  de- 
mded  class  renders  the  white  man  at  once  an  unwillii^  and  an  inefficient 
labourer ;  and  the  external  incidents  of  slavery  afford  him  the  means  of  existing 
without  engaging  in  regular  toil  The  question  has,  in  truth,  passed  beyond  the 
region  of  sp^ulation.  For  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
proof;  and  the  mean  whites  are  as  far  now  from  having  made  any  projgress  in 
ikabits  of  repilar  industrv  as  they  were  at  the  commenoement  of  the  penod. 

The  result,  then,  at  wnich  we  arrive  is,  that  regular  industry  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mass  of  the  free  people  of  the  Southern  States  while  slavery 
continues. 

AfUr  tracing  at  length,  and  with  a  masterly  handy  the  ambitions  and 
aggressive  career  of  the  Slave  Power,  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  consider 
its  probable  designs  in  case  of  its  independence  being  established : 

This,  indeed  (he  remarks),  might  well  seem  to  be  a  superfluous  inquiry ;  sinee^ 
if  we  have  correctly  appreciated  the  past  history  of  that  Power,  and  the  motives 
which  have  carried  it  to  its  nresent  perilous  attempt,  we  shall  not  easily  err  as 
to  the  objects  which  it  woula  pursue  in  the  event  ot  that  attempt  being  success- 
ful. Combinations  of  men  do  not  in  a  moment  chan^  their  character  and  aims; 
of  all  combinations  aristocracies  are  the  most  j>ersistent  in  their  plans ;  and  of 
all  aristocracies  an  aristocracy  of  slaveholders  is  that  the  range  of  whose  ideas 
is  most  limited,  and  whose  career,  therefore,  is  least  susceptible  of  sudden 
deviation  horn  the  path  which  it  has  long  foUowed. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  take  for  granted  what  would  seem  to 
be  in  such  little  need  of  proof;  for  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that  this  party, 
whose  whole  history  has  oeen  a  record  of  successful  aggression  and  of  pretoi- 
sions  rismg  with  each  success,  has  engaged  in  this  last  grand  effort  from  motives 
the  reverse  of  those  which  have  hitherto  notoriously  inspired  it ;  and  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Slave  Power,  which  in  the  space  of  half  a  century  has 
pushed  its  boundary  from  the  foot  of  the  Alleghaniea  to  the  borders  of  New 
Mexico,  and  which,  from  the  position  of  an  exceptional  principle  claiming  a  loeai 
toleration,  has  reached  the  audacity  of  aspiring  to  embrace  the  whole  common- 
wealth in  its  domain— that  this  Power  has  sucQenly  changed  its  nature,  and,  in 
now  seeking  to  secede  from  the  Union,  aims  at  nothing  more  than  simple  iiule- 
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peBdeooo— tiia  privikge  of  bemg  aUoirod  to  work  ont  its  ovu  dniaay  in  ita 
ovn  WKj, .. 

Tkis  aManmtioD,  indeed,  liovever  paradoxical  to  those  vho  are  familiar  witk  i 
the  »ploifca  of  the  Southem  partj^  underlies  most  of  the  speculation  vfaiok  haa.-. 
been  cutrsnl  in  this  countiy  upon  the  probable  conseqneneea  of  a  Boveranee  of .. 
the  Union,  and  is  that  whicJL  has  procured  for  the  caose  of  aeoession  the  de^;»d . 
of  coimtenance  whioh  it  has  enjoyed.  It  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  oooaider . 
how  far  the  baaia  of  the  assmuption  is  wananted-^ow  fax  the  altered  position 
of  the  8onth-— aapposing  it  to. make  its  ^und  ^ood in  the  present  struggle— is. > 
calookked  to  affect  the  character  which  it  has  hitherto  snstamed,  and  to  convert  (^ 
an  unscrnpulons  and  ambiyous  faction  into  the  moderate  mien  of  aninoffienaife  - 
state. 

And  here  we  must  adrert  to  principles  already  ^stabhshed.  We  haye  seen 
the  causes  which  have  made  the  Slave  Power  wnat  it  is  2 — ^in  ita  new  position 
which  of  these  causes  will  cease  to  operate  ?  Slavey  is  to  remain  the  "  comer  - 
stone"  of  the  republic  more  firmly  set  than  ever.  The  economic  and  moral  at- 
tributes of  the  South  will  Uierefore  .continue  to  be  such  aa  slavery  must  make 
them.  Cultivation  will  be  carried  on  according  to  the  old  methods :  the  old 
process  of  exhaustion  mnat,  therefore,  go  on;  and  thus  the  necessity  for  fr^ 
soiJs  will  be  not  less  urgent  under  the  new  r^ffime  than  under  the  old.  The 
stiffma  which  slaveiy  oasts  on  indnsky.will  stiU  remain:  there  will,,  therefore, 
still  be  an  idle  and  vagabond  class  of  mean  whites ;  and,  since  cultivation  must . 
still  be  contracted  to  thot  narrow  area  which  is  rich  enough  to  support  slave 
labour,  there  will,  as  now,  be  the  wildemess  to  shelter  them.  There  they  must 
continue  to  drag  out  existence,  lawless,  restless,  incapable  of  improvement^  eager 
as  ever  for  filibustering. raids  onpeaoeful  neighbours.  La>tlvs  the  moral  incidents 
of  slavery  nnist  remain  sudi  as  we  have  traised  them,  llie  lust  of  power  will 
still  be  generated  by  the  associations  and  habits  of  domestic  tyranny,  and  the 
ambition,  of  slaveholderB  will  still  connect  itself  with  that  which  is  the  founda- 
tion, of  their  social  life,  and  offers  to  them  their  only  meana  of  emerging  from 
obscurity.  In  a  word,  all  those  fundamental  influences  springing  from  the. 
deepest  roots  of  slave  sooietv,  which  have  concurred  to  mould  the  character  and 
determine  the  career  of  the  Slave  Power  while  in  connexion  with  the  Union,  will, 
after  that  connexion  has  betti  dissolved,. continue  to  operate  with  unabated; 
energy, 

Professor  Cairaes  wrote  at  a  time  that  anteoeded  the  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  skvery  in  the  United  States,  and  of  whroh  act  it  was  truly 
said  in  anticipation  that  it  would  strike  directly  at  the  authority  of  the 
slave-lordsu  The  stigma  previously  affixed  .to  industry  being  removed,  it 
was  also  ai^ed  the  industrial  classes  would  quickly  rise  in  aooial  impost-  • 
ance,  and  a  free  labonsmg  populatbn  would. doubtless  ia  the  end  pre- 
dominate in  the  South. 

But  these  results  (Professor  Caimes  remarks^  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
moment.  A  disloyal  people  would  not  be  rendered  loyal  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  manumitter's  wand — 

"  remm  imperils  hominumque 
Tot  tantiaqueminoTy  quern  ter  vindieta quaterque : 
Impoeita  hand  unquam  miserlL  f ormidine  privet." 

The  habits  of  obedience  are  not  easily  broken  through,  traditional  feelings  are 
powerful,  and  the  influence  of  the  slave-lords  would  prdbably  long  outlive  the 
institution  from  which  it  derives  its  strength.  A  considerabte  period  would, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  ehipse  before  that  pervading  aentiment  of  loyalty  could 
be  established,  under  the  guidance  of  which  alone,  as  all  admit,  the  rule  of  the 
Union  could  be  safely  entrusted  to  popular  institutiDns. 

But  there  is  another  result  which  might  follow  from  the  conquest  of' the 
South  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  the  probable  effects  of  which  on  the  settle- 
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ment  of  Southem  society  it  may  be  wortli  whQe  for  a  moment  to  oonsider.  Ts 
it  not  probable  that,  in  tbe  case  we  now  contemplate,  there  would  be  an  exten- 
aire  immigration  into  the  Southern  States  of  free  settlers  firom  the  North  ?  And 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  new  ingredient  on  the  society  of  the  South  P  I 
imagine  it  would  in  the  main  be  a  wholesome  one.  The  new  settlers  would 
carry  with  them  the  ideas,  the  enterprise,  the  progressive  spirit  of  free  society, 
and  would  act  as  a  leaven  of  lo;[alty  on  the  disaffection  of  the  South ;  but  I  think 
it  is  ecjually  plain  they  would  introduce  into  Southem  society,  at  all  events  for 
some  time,  a  new  element  of  disturbance.  They  would  appear  there  as  intruders, 
as  the  missionaries  of  a  new  social  and  political  faith— a  taith  hateful  to  the  old 
dominion,  as  living  monuments  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Southem  people.  Is  it 
not  inevitable  that  between  them  and  the  old  aristocracy  a  bitter  feud  would 
spring  up— a  feud  which  would  soon  be  exasperated  by  mutual  injuries,  and 
inight  not  impossibly  be  transmitted,  as  a  heritage  of  hatred,  to  future  genera- 
tions ?  Now  such  a  condition  of  society  would  be  little  favourable  to  the  sudden 
conversion  of  the  South  to  sentiments  of  loyalty ;  and,  pending  this  happy  con- 
summation, how  is  the  South  to  be  governed  F  We  are  thus  forced  back  upon 
our  original  difficulty — the  difficulty  of  govemiuff  a  disaffected  South,  from 
which  it  seems  to  me  the  path  of  despotism  offers  the  only  escape. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  think  that  the  North  is  well  advised  in  its  attempt 
to  reconstraot  the  Union  in  its  original  proportions.  At  the  same  time  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  the  time  for  peace  has  yet  arrived.  What,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  occasion  demands,  and  what,  I  think,  the  moral  feelinjg;  of  Europe  should 
support  the  North  in  striving  for,  is  a  degree  of  success  which  shall  compel  the 
South  to  accept  terms  of  separation,  such  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  advancement  oi  human  interests  throu|;nout  the  world  imperativelv 
Te(]uire.  To  determine  the  exact  amount  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  South  ■ 
which  would  satisfjT  these  conditions  is  no  part  of  my  purpose.  The  attempt 
would  be  futile,  it  will  suffice  that  I  indicate  as  distinctly  as  I  can  that  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  which  would,  in  my  judgment,  adequately  secure  the 
ends  proposed,  and  which  on  tbe  whole  is  most  to  be  desired. 

Any  scheme  for  the  readjustment  of  political  society  in  North  America  ougbt,  - 
it  seems  to  me,  to  embrace  two  leading  objects :  1st,  the  greatest  practical  cur- 
tailment of  the  domain  of  the  Slave  Power ;  and  2nd,  the  reabsorption  into  the 
sphere  of  free  society  of  as  much  of  the  present  population  of  the  Slare  States 
as  can  be  reabsorbed  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  freedom.  On  the 
assumption  which  I  have  made  of  tbe  ability  of  the  Northern  people  to  subdue 
the  South,  these  two  conditions  resolve  themselves  into  one.  The  only  obstacle 
to  a  complete  reoonstraction  of  the  Union  lies,  on  this  assumption,  m  the  dif- 
ficulty ot  combining  in  the  same  political  system  forms  of  society  so  different  as 
those  presented  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.    We  may  then,  for  the 

Snrpose  of  our  discussion,  confine  our  attention  to  the  latter  of  the  two  ccm- . 
itions  which  have  been  hud  down. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  considering,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  conse- 
quences of  confining  the  Southern  Confederacy  within  the  area  already  settled 
under  slavery,  it  was  pointed  out  that  slavery,  thus  restricted,  would  be  at  once 
arrested  in  its  development,  and  that  the  check  given  to  the  system  would  be 
first  felt  in  the  older  or  breeding  states.  In  these  states  the  profits  frt)m  slavery 
being  derived  chiefly  from  the  sale,  not  from  the  employment,  of  sUves,  so  soon 
as  the  creation  of  new  markets  for  the  human  stock  was  precluded,  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  institution  would  cease,  llie  slavenolders,  obliged  henoe- 
forward  to  look  to  the  soil  as  the  sole  source  of  their  profits,  would  be  forced 
upon  improved  methods  of  cultivation ;  and  before  the  necessity  for  improved 
methods  slaveiy  would  perforce  disappear.  Now,  this  being  tne  position  of 
slavery  in  the  breeding  states,  it  is  eviaent  that,  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  the 
Northern  armies  shall  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Slave  Power  must  fail  in  its 
ori^nal  desi^n--fttill  more  when  the  South  is  menaced  with  positive  curtailment 
of  its  domimons— the  slaveholders  of  these  states  wiU  understand  that,  so  &r  as 
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their  interests  are  ccmoemed,  the  institution  is  doomed.  But  this  oonyiction 
will  be  brouffht  home  to  them  by  still  more  oojjent  reasons  than  those  which  re- 
flection on  their  economic  condition  would  furnish.  The  breeding  states  are  abo 
the  border  states,  and  they  are  therefore  the  states  on  which  the  evils  of  iuYasion 
must  in  the  first  instance  fall.  Abeady  nearly  the  whole  of  Yirginia^  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  armies.  Observe, 
then,  the  light  in  which,  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  the  question  of  secession 
must  present  itself  to  a  border  slaveholder.  He  sees  that  for  him  the  extinction* 
of  sktvery  is  rendered  certain  in  an  early  future.  His  slaves  are  flying  to  the 
Pederal  armies.  His  country  is  suffering  all  the  evils  of  invasion.  The  tide 
which  bound  him  to  the  Slave  Power  is  hopelessly  severed.  In  this  position  of 
affairs  is  it  not  probable  that,  were  the  opportunity  of  re-establishing  social  order 
upon  a  new  basis  presented  to  him,  he  would  seize  it,  and,  the  old  system  of  societv 
haviog  irrevocably  passed  away,  that  he  woold  in  good  faith  cast  in  his  lot  witn 
a  new  order  of  thmgs  ? 

Such  an  opportunity  has  been  created  for  the  border  states  by  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  Mr.  Lmcoln's  recent  message,  recommending  a  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  government  with  such  states  as  are  willing  to  accept  a 
policy  of  emancipation.  The  scheme,  indeed,  has  been  pronounced  in  this  country 
to  be  chimerical—framed  less  with  a  view  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  the  case  • 
than  to  catch  the  applause  of  Europe.  I  venture  to  say  that  never  was  criticism 
less  appropriate,  or  censure  more  unjust.    Practicality  and  unaffected  earnest- 
ness  of  purpose  are  written  in  every  fine  of  the  message.  In  the  fall  knowledge 
evinced  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  border  states,  combined  with  the 
adroitness  with  which  advantage  is  taken  of  their  peculiar  position  as  affected  by 
passing  events,  there  is  displayed  a  rare  political  sagacity,  which  is  not  more 
credit&le  to  its  author  than  is  the  genuine  sinceritv  which  shines  through  his  < 
simple  and  weighty  words.    Had  the  scheme  indeea  been  propounded  at  the  • 
outset  of  the  contest  (as  so  many  well-meaning  empirics  among  us  were  forward  • 
to  advise)~while  the  Slave  Power  was  yet  unbroken,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
future  more  prosperous  than  it  had  yet  known  seemed  to  be  opening  before  it, 
there  would  nave  been  some  point  in  the  strictures  which  have  been  indulged  in, 
some  ground  for  invidious  comment ;  but,  proposed  at  the  present  time,  it  is, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  a  suggestion  than  which  tew  more  wise  or  more  important 
have  ever  been  submitted  to  a  legislative  body. 

Betuming  to  our  argument  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  event  of  the  tide  of 
war  bein^  ckdsively  turned  against  the  South,  the  position,  alike  industrial  and 
geographical,  of  the  border  states  would  greatly  favour  a  reconstruction  of 
society  in  them  upon  principles  of  freedom.  Now,  this  result  would  be  power- 
fully nelped  forward  oy  another  circumstance  in  respect  to  which  they  differ 
from  the  more  Southern  States  of  the  Confederacy— the  presence  in  their  popu- 
lation of  a  large  element  of  free  cultivators.  Tms  interest,  already  in  some  of 
the  border  states  almost  balancing  that  of  slavery,  would,  it  is  evident,  in  the 
altered  condition  of  affairs,  rise  rapidly  into  importance.  Occupying  that  place 
in  the  social  arrangements  towards  which  the  whole  community  was  obviously 
tending,  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  as  the  progress  of  emancipation 
brought  new  recnuts  to  its  ranks— a  nucleus  of  loyalty  around  which  all  the 
best  elements  of  sodetv  might  gather — this  section  of  the  population  would 
easily  take  the  lead  in  tne  piHitics  of  their  several  states,  woula  give  tone  to  the 
whole  community,  and  determine  its  march. 

It  would  thus  seem  that,  the  might  of  the  Slave  Power  once  effectually  broken, 
the  incorporation  of  the  border  states  into  a  social  system  based  on  mdustrial 
freedom  would  not  present  any  insuperable  difficulties.  It  would  be  only  neces- 
sary to  ^ve  support  to  tendencies  which  the  actual  state  of  things  would  call 
at  once  mto  operation.  Now,  what  might  be  done  in  the  border  states,  where 
a  slave  society  actually  exists,  might,  it  is  evident,  be  accomplished  with  much 
ffreater  fftcility  in  those  districts  of  the  South  which,  though  enrolled  as  Slave 
States,  have  in  reality  yet  to  be  colonised — ^for  example,  in  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
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In  Texas  popdation  is  tepvescBted  hj  eonsidfirably  less  tkaa  oub  penon  to  il 
sqoare  mite ;  inArirsniMS^  by  four;  and  of  this  sprinkling  of  people  three-foortl 
in'  both  states  are  composed  of  firee  persona.    To  tha  leeorcrj  of  these  states  i 
the  dominion  of  freedom  there  woald  at  least  be  no  social  or  political  obstacl^ 
which  mieht  not  be  easily  OTeroome.  Arkansas  and  Texas  reoovered,  Looisiai^ 
alone  of  tne  states  on  tne  west  of  the  Mississippi  would  remain  to  t)ie  Siavn 
Power ;   and  is  it  not  possible  that  TimiiaiaBa  also  might  be  recovered  t 
freedom  P    Doubtless  its  pro^elaTerr  tendeaoiea  are  intensebf  strong ;  its  sIav 
population  almost  equals  the  free;  but  the  state  is  a  small  one,  and  the  pr' 
would  be  worth  an  extraordinary  effort.    Louisiana  coDq|uered,  Arkansas  a 
Texas  reeorered  to  freedom,  the  whole.couKse  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  opene 
to  the  Western  States;  amd  the  Slave  Power-^shut  up  within  its  narrow 
domain,  bounded  on  one  side  bjthe  Ghilf  of  Mexico  and  the  ooeaa,  on  the  others 
by  the  line  of  the  Aileghanies  and  the  Mississippi^-Hni^ht  with  some  confidence  { 
be  left  to  that  process  of  natural  decay  which  slave  institutions,  arrested  in  their  .1 
expansion,  inevitably  entail. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  aqd  the  uooertamty  of  the.y, 
future,  added  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  must  now  ineritablj  take  -' 
before  any  satisfiictory  conclusion  in  Tegard  to  the  relations  of  fiee  labour  i 
and  slave  Ubour,  and  the  regeneration  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Sbnthem 
States  can  be  arrived  at,  attest  plainly  that  if  we  have  any  regard  for  the 
present  suflferings  of  the  factory  population,  and  if  we  really  wish  to  anti- 
cipate further  and  worse  disasters,  we  ought  not  to  delay  for  a  moment 
organising  native  free  labour  under  British  superintendence  in  Africa,  and 
extending  cotton  cultivation  throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  climate, 
soil,  and  other  circumstances  are  most  favemrable  for  such  cultivation. 
The  crisis,  which  at  *tfae  present  moment  bears  so  sad  and  so  gloomy  an 
aspect,  might,  were  capitalists  to  take  up  this  esetension  of  their  business, 
be  in  reality  rich  in  the  most  beneficial  results  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
human  race. 


xzn>  Of  vox..  ozxT» 


C.    WBIUNOi  BBAUFORT  HOUSE,  STBAKS. 
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